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I. INTRODUCTION 


Influence of the Edinburgh Conference—sources of information—purpose of 
the survey—difliculty of the task—period covered—silent and unnoticed forces. 


THE attempt which is here made to bring together the 
principal facts relating to the progress of the Gospel in the 
non-Christian world during the year which has just closed 
would scarcely have been possible without the new spirit 
and practice of co-operation, and the new personal relation- 
ships, which have sprung from the Edinburgh Conference. 
The large fellowship to which that Conference gave birth is 
the only explanation of the readiness of missionary leaders 
in all parts of the world so generously to contribute the 
information which gives to this survey its chief value. 

The review of the year is based on information supplied 


by the missionary societies in Europe and America. A 
I 
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rough draft was submitted to experienced workers in the 
different mission fields and to other specialists, and the 
writer has profited greatly by their criticisms and suggestions. 
Only this general acknowledgment is possible, though 
many of the contributions have been of sufficient import- 
ance to deserve separate mention. The attempt has also 
been made to examine with some care the annual reports 
of societies and the principal missionary magazines. 

The reasons which have prompted such a survey are 
first, that a record of what is actually taking place seems 
a necessary complement to the discussion of problems to 
which the pages of the Review are chiefly devoted; 
secondly, that a view of the whole brings a measure of 
inspiration, and sets particular efforts in a truer per- 
spective; and thirdly, that an account of what is being 
done and attempted may be expected to bring some sug- 
gestion to workers in other spheres. Most important of 
all, it is hoped that the survey will call forth and enrich 
intercessory prayer. 

It is scarcely necessary to refer to the difficulties of the 
task. They have been especially great in this first attempt, 
when the lines had to be laid down and the sources of 
information discovered. It is hardly possible that errors 
of fact and of proportion have been wholly avoided ; and 
there are doubtless important omissions. In particular, 
the information with regard to the work of Roman Catholic 
missions is very deficient. Whatever the shortcomings of 
the present sketch, the mere attempt to gain a view of the 
missionary enterprise as a whole has a value. Individual 
workers will be able to correct and supplement the state- 
ment in the light of their own knowledge. If the present 
experiment meets with acceptance, it will be repeated in 
succeeding years. The writer will welcome any sugges- 
tions which will make future statements more accurate 
and useful. 

The survey is designed to cover the year 1912 up to 
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the date of going to press on November 30. A few events 
in the closing months of 1911 have been included. 

One other word needs to be added. It is almost in- 
evitable, in a survey of this kind, that prominence should 
be given to those matters which most readily attract the 
eye or permit of exact description. Yet ‘so is the king- 
dom of God, as if a man should cast seed upon the earth, 
. . - and the seed should spring up and grow, he knoweth 
not how.’ ‘The real forces which are shaping the course of 
history and are most surely turning men’s minds to Christ 
often lie far beneath the surface, and their influence be- 
comes evident only after the lapse of years. Many of 
the most important contributions to the work during the 
past year receive no mention in the pages that follow, and 
some, it may be, will remain unknown until the day when 
‘the fire shall prove each man’s work of what sort it is’ 
and each shall ‘ have his praise from God.’ 


Il. THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


Progress of Christianity in the Meiji era—the Conference of Religions— 
friendly attitude of authorities—search for a moral and spiritual basis—distribu- 
tion of missionary forces—Christian literature—present position of Christian 
education—theological education—education of girls—development of Doshisha 
—plans for a Christian university—the Federation of Churches—spiritual life of 
the Church—theological writings—other matters of interest—obituary—con- 
spiracy trial in Chosen—missionary situation in Chosen. 


THE year 1912 will always be memorable in the history of 
Japan as that in which the great Emperor Mutsuhito died. 
His reign witnessed the transformation of Japan and its rise 
to a place among the great Powers of the world. In regard 
to the progress of Christianity it also marks an epoch. When 
the revolution which restored political power to the Emperor 
took place in 1868 only four Japanese had been baptized 
by Protestant missionaries, and the Christians whom the 
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Roman Catholic missionaries had discovered as the surviving 
fruit of the earlier missions were being exposed to_per- 
secution, to be followed shortly by banishment. The pro- 
fession of Christianity was strictly prohibited. To-day 
there are 83,638 Christians connected with the Protestant 
bodies, 66,689 Roman Catholics, and 32,246 belonging to 
the Orthodox Church (Russian Ecclesiastical Mission).* 
Independent, self-supporting Churches have been estab- 
lished. Christianity has become in a real sense indigenous, 
and its influence on the social and intellectual life of the 
nation has been proportionately far in advance of its 
numerical strength. 

An event which has awakened widespread interest 
and will probably have a considerable influence on the 
position of Christianity was the Conference of Religions, or, 
more properly, the reception to representatives of the three 
religions, which took place in February at the invitation of 
the Minister of Home Affairs, and with the approval and 
support of the Cabinet. An account of the meeting was 
given in the July number of the Review (pp. 552-5). The 
Government has for some time been concerned about an- 
archical and anti-social tendencies, and the weakening of 
moral discipline. In instructions given to high school 
directors last spring, Mr. Haseba, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, drew a dark picture of the lack of serious purpose among 
the student class. In summoning the Conference of Religions, 
the Government made public acknowledgment of the need 
of religion for the development of a healthy national life.* 
If the Conference indicated a new attitude on the part of 
the Government towards religion generally, it represented 
a still more marked change of attitude with regard to Chris- 


1 The figures are taken from The Christian Movement in Japan, 1912. The number 
of Roman Catholics for the year 1911 is given in Die katholischen Missionen (Sept.), p. 306, 
as 72,070. 

2 Comments of the Japanese Press on Mr. Haseba’s instructions are reproduced in the 
Japan Weekly Mail (June 1), pp. 638-9. 

3 Cf. the article by Count Okuma in IRM, (Oct.), pp. 654-8. 
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tianity. That religion has been to some extent freed from 
the suspicions and disabilities under which it laboured as 
a foreign religion, and has been recognized as one of the 
forces that are helping to promote the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the community. The stigma of representing a 
foreign religion has been removed from the Christian Church, 
and new doors of opportunity have been opened. While 
the prospect is thus brighter than it has been for some time, 
the situation is not free from danger. The fear has been 
expressed lest that which is most distinctive and vital in 
Christianity should be sacrificed for official recognition, 
popular favour, or the glamour of a new eclectic religion.’ 

Further illustrations of the friendly attitude of the 
present administration towards Christians are found in 
the appointment of the Hon. Soroku Ebara, M.P., one of 
the foremost Christian laymen in the country, as a life 
member of the House of Peers; and in the official invita- 
tions from the Minister of the Imperial Household to repre- 
sentatives of the leading Christian denominations to take 
part in the funeral of the late Emperor. 

There are many signs that the most serious minds in 
Japan are deeply concerned to find a moral and spiritual 
basis for the life of the nation. In a striking article in the 
London Times of August 29, its Tokyo correspondent 
suggests that the supreme task which confronts Japan in 
the new era, as contrasted with the astonishing material 
progress made during the late reign, is that of build- 
ing a foundation for strong conviction and high ideals, ‘a 
problem even more difficult and dangerous than that which 
was tackled so resolutely and successfully in the era of 
Meiji.” Although it is said that in choosing the name of 
the new era no special stress was laid on its meaning, the 
friends of Japan cannot but hope that the choice is 


1Cf. the article by Dr. Boutflower, Bishop in South Tokyo, ‘Humanism versus 
Christianity in Japan,’ in The East and the West (Oct.), pp. 361-7, also published in the 
Japan Evangelist (Sept.), pp. 445-8, and the ‘ Rundschau,’ by Pastor F. Raeder in the 
Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift (Oct.), pp. 462-74. 
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prophetic and that the era of Taisho or Righteousness may 
witness a spiritual transfiguration as remarkable as the 
material progress which characterized the era of Meiji or 
Enlightenment. The earnestness of the search for a moral 
basis is illustrated by the formation last summer of three 
new religious societies. The Ki-itsu Kyokwai was formed 
by leaders of thought in the universities and public life with 
the. object of reaching by common discussion a deeper 
appreciation of the truths contained in each religion. The 
Shikyo Kyokwai, which is larger and includes a number of 
the nobility, hopes to find the solution of Japan’s moral 
problems in a return to the Shinto faith. The Dai Nihon 
Shukyo Kyokwai consists of a small group of publicists who 
propose to gather and publish articles bearing on religious 
problems. 

The distribution of the missionary forces with a view 
to the effective evangelization of the country has, during 
the past year, received special attention. The Confer- 
ence of Federated Missions at its meeting in January, 
1911, appointed a Committee on Distribution of Forces ‘ to 
study thoroughly the problem as to the increase of Christian 
forces in Japan, as to what steps can be taken by the 
federated missions to co-ordinate more effectively the evangel- 
istic work, and also to consider the question of the assign- 
ment of responsibility for specific districts to specific bodies.’ 
The Committee divided the country into twelve districts 
and arranged that conferences of the missionaries in each 
district should be held to consider the following questions— 
(1) whether there is any unnecessary overlapping, (2) 
whether it is possible to arrange a definite agreement be- 
tween the missions as to a division of the field, (8) whether 
the missions now at work are sufficient to undertake full 
responsibility for evangelizing the entire district within a 
reasonable period, and (4) what additional forces are needed 
for effective evangelization. The Committee was able to 
present a provisional report to the Conference of Feder- 
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ated Missions in January of last year.’ The Conference 
of Federated Missions resolved to continue the Committee 
in order that it might confer with a committee appointed 
by the Federation of Japanese Churches. This Japanese 
committee has since been appointed and the conclusions 
of the Joint Committee will be made public in due course. 
It has to be borne in mind that the effective evangelization 
of Japan has not been more than begun. There are 772 
towns with a population of over 5000, and in not more than 
a hundred of these are there Protestant missionaries, while 
Japanese workers may be found in possibly a hundred 
more.” The great majority of the people of Japan, more- 
over, live in small villages, and the evangelization of the 
villages, in spite of earnest individual efforts and a wide- 
spread circulation of the Scriptures, cannot yet be said to 
have been seriously attempted. 

Another forward move in missionary policy during the 
past year has been the appointment, by the Conference of 
Federated Missions, of a permanent Committee on Chris- 
tian Literature, consisting of nine members. Dr. S. H. 
Wainwright, who has been a missionary in Japan for 
seventeen years, has accepted a call to become the executive 
secretary of the Committee. It is hoped that the Japanese 
Church Federation will co-operate by appointing nine ad- 
ditional members and a Japanese secretary. Owing to 
lack of funds this has not yet been found practicable, 
but three Japanese have been appointed as advisory mem- 
bers of the Committee. The Roman Catholics have re- 
cently begun the issue of a series of apologetic tracts, 
dealing with the relations of Christianity to scientific and 
social questions.° 

The Christian Movement in Japan for 1912 contains 
an admirable survey of the present position of Christian 


1 See The Christian Movement in Japan, 1912, pp. 191-238. 
2 The figures are taken from a paper by the Rev. T. E. Shore in the Report of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 1912, pp. 192-8. 
3 See Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1912 (Heft 4), pp. 339-43. 
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education in Japan by Dr. D. B. Schneder.' Christian 
missions have very little share in elementary education, 
though a number of the Christian schools have pre- 
paratory departments of the elementary grade, and there 
are about a hundred Christian kindergartens in Japan. 
Apart from theological training, the main strength of 
Christian education has been devoted to what are known 
as middle schools, providing education between the ages of 
twelve and seventeen. There are in all eighteen Christian 
middle schools for boys, with a total of nearly 6000 students. 
Six of these institutions have higher or collegiate departments 
(including the Rikkyo Gakuin in Tokyo and the Doshisha 
in Kyoto, which have university departments), but these 
have not succeeded like the middle schools in finding a 
place within the government system. To strengthen and 
supplement them by amalgamation or expansion is one of 
the urgent needs of the present day. 

The theological and Bible training schools, including the 
theological departments of institutions already mentioned, 
number twenty-three. This is more than are required, and 
with a view to efficiency and economy, conferences have 
recently been held to secure a larger measure of co-operation, 
especially by the correlation of the curricula of schools in 
the same city. The visit of Dr. W. W. White of New 
York in July revived interest in the establishment of one 
or more union Bible training schools. In connection with 
the Nippon Sei Kokwai (Episcopal Church of Japan) an 
important event was the opening in September of the 
Central Divinity College in Tokyo, erected with the help of 
a grant of £30,000 from the Pan-Anglican thank-offering 
fund. 

For the education of girls there are fifty-five Christian 
institutions above the primary grade (of which sixteen are 
Roman Catholic) besides ten schools for the training of 
Biblewomen, having in all about 7000 pupils. The growth 


1 Cf. an article by the same writer in the Chinese Recorder (Sept.), pp. 521-30. 
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in numbers has not been nearly so rapid during the past 
decade as in the schools for boys. In the latter the increase 
of pupils has been over 100 per cent., while the advance in 
work for girls has been mainly in equipment and teaching 
force. 

During the past year the well-known Doshisha College, 
founded by Neesima at Kyoto, was elevated to the rank 
of a university. The ceremony was attended by the 
Minister of Education and other distinguished Japanese, 
and telegrams of congratulation were received from many 
of the leading men of the nation. The interest thus 
shown, and the attitude of the press, are an indication 
of the growing appreciation of the contribution which 
Christian institutions are making to the building up of 
a healthy national life. The Rikkyo Gakuin (St. Paul’s 
College) in Tokyo, connected with the American Episcopal 
Mission, has had the power to grant degrees since 
1907. The Doshisha University is, however, considerably 
larger, having departments of theology, politics and 
economics, and letters, with 200 students in its higher 
courses. Both these institutions correspond in grade to the 
private universities of Waseda and Keio, the university 
course covering four and a half years from the conclusion of 
the middle school course. This is from one and a half to 
two and a half years less than the course required by the 
imperial universities. 

Efforts are being made at the present time to establish 
a united Christian university for Japan which would be 
strong enough to rank with the imperial universities. A brief 
summary of the grounds on which the proposal is supported 
was given in the April issue of the Review (pp. 353-4). 
The Christian Educational Association of Japan has appointed 
a Christian University Promoting Committee to forward the 
scheme. As a preparatory step towards the establishment 
of a university, the Tokyo Educational Association, at its 
meeting in May, passed a resolution inviting the schools 
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represented in the Association to appoint members to a 
committee which will study the possibility of closer co- 
operation between the missions in higher or collegiate (koto 
grade) education. 

At the close of 1911 there was formed a federation of 
Japanese Churches, including the Church of Christ (Presby- 
terian), the Kumiai Churches (Congregationalist), the 
Methodist Church, and five smaller bodies. The Federation 
aims at promoting common action in social and moral 
questions, united evangelistic efforts, the observance of the 
annual week of prayer and a study of Christian work as a 
whole. 

The Japanese self-supporting and self-governing Churches 
are showing increasing vigour every year. The Assemblies 
of the Church of Christ and of the Kumiai Churches last 
October were full of encouragement. At the latter 1700 
yen were subscribed at a laymen’s meeting for aggressive 
evangelistic work during the next year. From several 
quarters reports come of a new spirit of earnestness in the 
Church and a new readiness for co-operation between different 
Christian bodies and between Japanese and foreigners. 

An interesting article by Mr. Galen Fisher in The Christian 
Movement in Japan for 1912 shows a remarkable activity 
in the production of books dealing with religion and 
theology. Of outstanding importance is the Christian 
dictionary and cyclopedia edited by Dr. J. Takagi, contain- 
ing 1600 three-column pages, and over 3100 separate head- 
ings. Among a large number of exegetical, devotional, 
biographical, and apologetic works, special mention may 
be made of Dr. Kozaki’s Christokyo no Honshitsu (The 
Essence of Christianity), Professor Imai’s Old Testament 
Theology, and Mr. Takemoto’s Christokyo Tetsugaku Ippan 
(Philosophy of the Christian Religion). Mr. Tominaga’s 
volume Christokyo to Kokka oyobi Dotoku (Christianity and 
the State) is an able discussion which has attracted special 
attention, in consequence of the anarchist plot against the 
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late Emperor, the conspiracy trial in Korea, and the Con- 
ference of Religions. 

Other matters of interest which deserve mention are 
the steady progress of the revision of the Japanese New 
‘Testament under a committee consisting of four Japanese 
and four foreigners; the consecration in March of Dr. 
Tucker as the second bishop of the Kyoto diocese of the 
Nippon Sei Kokwai—the first Christian bishop to be con- 
secrated in that ancient city which has witnessed so many 
great religious ceremonials,—and in October of the Rev. 
J. H. Hamilton as bishop of a new diocese, under the 
care of the Canadian Church, embracing the prefectures 
of Niigata, Nagano, Aichi, and Gifu; the opening of 
new buildings in connexion with several educational 
institutions ; the completion of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association building at Kobe at a cost of £12,000; the 
opening of a new Workmen’s Home in Tokyo by the 
Salvation Army with accommodation for 120 inmates ; 
and a new experiment in the starting of a business men’s 
dormitory or hostel in Yokohama in connexion with the 
American Baptist Mission. 

The Christian cause in Japan has recently suffered by 
the loss of some of its most distinguished representatives. 
Among those who have passed away are Archbishop Nicolai 
of the Russian Mission, the story of whose remarkable 
labours is told by the Rev. C. F. Sweet in the present 
number of the Review; Bishop Yoitsu Honda, one of the 
small group who formed the first Protestant Church in 
Japan and who in 1907 became bishop of the Japanese 
Methodist Church; the Rev. Arthur Lloyd, who wielded 
a remarkable influence through his unusual knowledge 
of Japanese thought and literature, first as a missionary 
of the S.P.G., and then as lecturer in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo; the Rev. James Curtis Hepburn, who 
reached Japan in 1859 as a missionary of the American 
Presbyterian Board, compiled the first Japanese-English 
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dictionary, was one of the chief translators of the Scrip- 
tures, enjoyed in an exceptional degree the esteem of all 
classes of the population and, retiring in 1892, died in the 
United States in his ninety-seventh year; the Rev. G. W. 
Knox, D.D., for sixteen years a missionary of the same 
Board and subsequently Professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, who died in Chosen while making 
a tour in Asia; Miss Eliza Talcott, one of the first two 
single women sent to Japan in 1873 by the Women’s Board 
of the Congregational Churches, widely known as the Flor- 
ence Nightingale of Japan; and Mgr. Bonne, the newly 
appointed Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tokyo, who had 
previously been for thirty years the Superior of the Nagasaki 
Seminary. 

In Chosen the outstanding event during the past year has 
been the trial for conspiracy of a large number of Koreans, 
the majority of whom are Christians.’ For some time there 
has existed a society known as the Sin Min Hoi, of which 
many of the accused were members. Its professed object 
was the promotion of the educational and commercial 
welfare of the country, but it is alleged that its real aims 
were political, and included the assassination of leading 
officials. In October 1911 a number of arrests were made 
in Syen Chun in north-west Chosen, including the pastor 
of the Church, and several teachers and many scholars 
of the mission school. The number of arrests soon reached 
a hundred and twenty-three, of whom eighty-six were 
connected with the Presbyterian Church. A few weeks 
later Baron Yun Chi Ho, president of the Anglo-Korean 
School of the Methodist Episcopal Church (South), perhaps 
the most outstanding Christian in Korea, was placed 
under arrest. The trial dragged on during the summer, 
and on September 28 one hundred and five of the prisoners, 
almost all Christians, were sentenced to penal servitude 


1 See The Conspiracy Case in Chosen (Office of the ‘ Seoul Press,’ Seoul) which 
contains a collection of documents, newspaper articles, etc., bearing on the subject. 
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for terms varying from ten to five years. They were 
admittedly convicted on the basis of confessions made to 
the police or the Public Prosecutor, which were retracted 
in court, and which they declared had been made under 
torture. There has been widespread criticism of the 
conduct of the trial, the fairness of which has been called 
in question, and in the judgment of many independent 
observers, the evidence in support of the allegations of 
the employment of torture has not been convincingly 
disproved. In the course of the trial charges were made 
against a considerable number of American missionaries, 
and the request that these missionaries should be allowed 
to enter the witness box was refused. The case has been 
carried to a higher court, and the new trial began on 
November 26. The proclamation of the Governor-General 
at the annexation declared that all religions would receive 
protection and facility in their legitimate propagandism,' 
and in view of the general attitude of the Japanese 
Government towards religion, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, it cannot be supposed that the higher 
authorities would deliberately favour a persecution of the 
Christian Church. It may be hoped that the Court of 
Appeal will deal thoroughly and impartially with the 
matters which have provoked criticism, and so allay the 
misgivings which have been widely felt. 

The indirect results of the annexation are increasingly 
making themselves felt in the life of the Korean Church. 
A large number of new interests have come into existence. 
The Church is no longer the chief centre of the people’s 
life. There are new opportunities of making money, and 
Christians are being exposed to fresh temptations. 

New problems have also arisen in connexion with 
missionary education, and there is a crisis with regard to 
the position of Christian elementary schools. The need 


1Cf. the Annual Report on Reforms and Progress in Chosen (Korea), 1910-11. Compiled 
by the Government-General of Chosen. Keijo (Seoul). Pp. 37-9. 
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of co-operation between the missions is increasingly evi- 
dent, and a joint board has been created in America, on 
which the Methodist Episcopal Churches, North and South, 
and the Presbyterian Churches, North and South, are repre- 
sented, to co-ordinate missionary education. Steps are 
being taken to establish a Bible training school in Seoul 
in memory of the late Dr. A. T. Pierson. In connexion 
with the Anglican Mission a catechists’ training school 
has been opened in Seoul with the help of a grant from 
the Pan-Anglican thank-offering fund. 





Ill. CHINA 


The Revolution—the need for a spiritual basis—the attitude of Christendom 
towards China—the interruption of missionary work by the Revolution—the 
famine—general effect of the Revolution on missionary work—the granting 
of religious equality—the relations of Churches and missions—influence of the 
Chinese Church—consolidation and federation—the Government and education 
—development of Christian higher institutions—co-ordination of missionary 
educational work — special efforts — Christian literature—circulation of the 
Scriptures—the Mohammedans in China—the training of missionaries—the 
opium question—obituary. 


TuE year in which a momentous chapter in Japanese history 
came to an end with the passing of the Meiji era witnessed 
the opening of a new chapter in the story of China. The 
Revolution which began with the revolt of troops at 
Wuchang on October 9, 1911, issued in February, 1912, in 
the abdication of the Manchu dynasty, the establishment 
of a Republic and the formation of a provisional republican 
Government. It may be questioned whether the new form 
of government has behind it any strong force of wide- 
spread popular conviction, but it signalizes the definite 
entrance of China on the path of material progress and de- 
velopment in accordance with western ideas. The diffi- 
culties confronting the new administration are so great 
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that a very pessimistic view of the situation is taken by some 
competent observers, although among missionaries the pre- 
vailing attitude is one of hopefulness. In particular, the 
financial problem is exceedingly acute. The Government 
finds itself unable to obtain money either from the provinces 
or by borrowing except on conditions which it is not pre- 
pared to accept. While there may be many disillusion- 
ments and delays, the forces which gave birth to the Re- 
volution, and which it helped to stimulate, cannot be 
stayed. History furnishes no parallel to changes so radical 
and far-reaching, and affecting so many millions of 
human beings, as those which are now in process in 
China. 

The deepest sympathy must be felt with the leaders who 
are grappling with such large and perplexing problems. 
Among the many questions which press for solution none 
is more fundamental than the formation of a national char- 
acter capable of meeting the demands of the new age. 
It is a striking fact that the Revolution has proceeded 
without any reference in official speeches or documents 
to religious sanction, with the exception of the visit of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen to the sepulchre of the Ming dynasty to 
announce the overthrow of Manchu rule. The new educa- 
tion bill passed by the National Council eliminates every- 
thing pertaining to religion, and the Director of Education 
has refused to permit the veneration of Confucius in schools. 
It is proposed to use the grounds of the Temple of Heaven 
and the Temple of Agriculture as government experimental 
farms, although the buildings are to be carefully preserved 
as national monuments.’ The worship offered by the 
Emperor at the Altar of Heaven and the veneration of 
Confucius were among the foundation pillars of the Chinese 
social and political system. It is natural to ask how far 
the structure can survive their removal, and what faith or 


1 A statement on the subject by the Ministry of Avriculture and Forestry is given in 
the North China Herald (Aug. 24), p. 517. 
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ideal is to be the inspiration and support of the new social 
order which it is proposed to rear." 

While in the political sphere some of the Great Powers 
seem disposed to take advantage of China’s weakness in 
their own interests,’ there is unfortunately little evidence 
that the Christian Church is really alive to the unique 
opportunity of helping the people of China in their great 
and critical need. In North America, a special conference 
of foreign mission boards having work in China was held 
in February, and resolutions were passed expressing the 
heartiest approval not only of co-operation, but of all forms 
of union in mission work in China, and sympathy with 
union movements in the Chinese Church.’ The General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
- has sanctioned an effort to reinforce its China missions by 
a hundred new missionaries within the next three years, 
and the Board of Missions of the American Protestant 
Episcopal Church is attempting to raise $200,000 for land 
and building in strategic centres. In Great Britain the 
Church Missionary Society has sent a special deputation to 
study the situation in the Far East, and the China Inland 
Mission is able to report an increase of forty-one mis- 
sionaries, the total now reaching 1009. But the response 
thus far made by the Christian Church as a whole, considered 
in the light of the splendour of the opportunity, goes far 
to justify the statement made by the Directors of the 
London Missionary Society in their annual report that 
‘it seems impossible to arouse any special interest in this 


1 The problem of a spiritual basis is given prominence in articles on the Chinese 
situation by E. H. Parker in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, July, pp. 1-20, J. O. P. Bland 
in the Edinburgh Review, July, pp. 21-40, and Dr. E. J. Dillon in the Nineteenth Century 
(Oct.), pp. 645-64. 

2 Dr. Dillon in the article referred to in the preceding note points out that the Re- 
public is in danger of losing the territories beyond the Wall, which made up two-thirds 
of the area of the empire and afford the only outlet for the superfluous population 
of the eighteen provinces. 

3 A Report of the Conference, including the papers read at it, has been published, and 
may be obtained from the Rev. Arthur J. Brown, D.D., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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great opportunity, or to call forth any generous enthusiasm 
in regard to it.’ 

The immediate effect of the Revolution was the interrup- 
tion and suspension of missionary work over a great part 
of the country. In some districts the disorderly elements of 
the population were without effective control; robber bands 
scoured the country and looting was indulged in by the 
troops. ‘Trade was at a standstill in many places and large 
numbers felt the pinch of poverty, in spite of exceptionally 
good harvests. On the other hand, the amount of unrest 
and disturbance was unexpectedly small, and the accom- 
plishment of the Revolution almost without loss of life to 
the foreign community is a remarkable fact deserving the 
most cordial recognition. 

In addition to the disturbances caused by the Revolu- 
tion, parts of China were visited during the latter part of 
1911 and the beginning of 1912 by severe famine. A central 
China Famine Relief Committee was formed at Shanghai, 
and distributed over a million Mexican dollars (£100,000). 
Over a hundred missionaries took part in the work of 
famine relief, giving from one to six months of their time. 
In spite of all efforts, the loss of life was very heavy." 

It is too early to judge of the effect of the Revolution 
on the attitude of the people towards Christianity. On the 
one hand the difficulties connected with the Six Nations 
Loan, the delay of the Great Powers in granting recog- 
nition to the Republic and what are regarded as the aggres- 
sions of some of them, have tended to create an anti-foreign 
feeling, and many utterances in the Chinese press have been 
very violent. On the other hand, there appears to be a 
growing sense of the necessity of learning from the West. 
Many of the mission schools and colleges have begun the 
autumn session with more applicants for admission than they 
can receive. Recent reports show that in nearly all the 

1 For an account of the famine and the work of the Relief Committee, see China 


Mission Year Book, 1912, Appendix, pp. 77-83. 
2 
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provinces there is a new interest in the Christian message 
and eagerness to be taught. Colporteurs report unpre- 
cedented sales of books and tracts. In the earlier months of 
the year, meetings for the troops were held with remarkable 
success. In Yangchow the audiences numbered as a rule 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred, and one service re- 
stricted to regimental officers was attended by more than a 
thousand from the General down to the Corporals.’ In spite 
of the disbandment of the troops, the work still continues. 
Missionaries are beginning to anticipate the possibility of 
mass movements towards Christianity, with the great op- 
portunities, problems and dangers which accompany them. 
These have not yet appeared, however, on any consider- 
able scale, and for the present the minds of the people 
appear to be largely occupied with material and _ political 
affairs. 

One exceedingly important result of the Revolution for 
the Christian Church is the assurance of religious liberty 
and equality. Under the old régime, the right to profess 
Christianity was secured by foreign treaties, and Christians 
were subject to many disabilities. All restrictions have now 
been removed, and a new era of freedom has begun. Such 
intolerance as still remains appears to be directed not 
against the Christians but against the old-fashioned forms 
of image-worship and burning of incense, which in some 
places have been prohibited, while the property of the so- 
called Taoist ‘Pope’ in Kiangsi has been appropriated for 
public purposes. 

The Revolution has given a fresh impetus to the growing 
desire in the Chinese Church for independence of foreign 
control. An independent Chinese Church was organized in 
Peking in May, its membership being composed chiefly of 
persons connected with existing Churches, in which they retain 
their membership while uniting in the new Church. The 
leader in the movement is Mr. Ch’eng Ching-yi, who recently 

1 Cf. Among China’s Republican Soldiers,a pamphlet issued by the China Inland Mission. 
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contributed a paper to this Review,’ and friendly relations 
have been maintained with the foreign missionaries. In the 
same month there was issued in the Chinese newspaper of 
T’ai Yuan Fu a manifesto of an Independent Christian 
Church, including in the list of ‘ originators’ of the move- 
ment the names of the Military Governor, the Civil Governor, 
and the President of the Provincial Assembly.? Similar 
movements are reported from other centres, and _inde- 
pendent Chinese Churches have existed for some time in 
Shanghai and Hongkong.’ In some instances the attempts 
to form an independent Church do not appear to spring 
from deeply spiritual motives. They give rise to many 
perplexing problems. The question of the relation of the 
foreign missions to the Chinese Church has become the 
dominant question of practical missionary policy, calling 
for the highest wisdom, patience, sympathy and _ prayer. 
The June issue of the Chinese Recorder was devoted almost 
exclusively to its consideration.‘ 

It is an encouraging fact that many positions of 
influence in the new administration—both at the centre 
and in the provinces—are held by Christians. At least three 
members of the present cabinet are decided Christians. A 
large number of the leading men in the country who are 
not themselves Christians have come under Christian influ- 
ence and are favourably disposed towards the Christian 
Church.’ Welcome as these facts are, their significance 
may easily be exaggerated. With regard to the far more 
important matter of the spiritual vitality of the Church no 
exact information is available. It would be of great interest 
to know how far in the present crisis Christians have been 


1 IRM. (July), pp. 381-92. 

? The document is given in The Herald (B.M.S., London) (July), pp. 222-3. 

3 Cf. China Mission Year Book, pp. 216-23. 

* Reference may also be made to an article by the Rev. W. Nelson Bitton in The 
East and the West (Oct.), pp. 431-48. 

5 For an interesting account of the attitude of leading men in China to Christianity 
see The Assembly Herald (Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.) (Oct.), pp. 534-7. 
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distinguished by self-sacrifice or by enlightened citizenship, 
and how far the Church is animated by a spirit of aggressive 
evangelism. In an exceptional degree the Chinese Church 
at the present time claims the prayers of Christian people. 

Some progress has been made during the year in the 
movement towards increased consolidation and co-operation. 
The most important event was the formation in April of the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, when the missionary work 
of the Episcopal Churches of England, Ireland, the United 
States, Canada and Australia issued in the formation of a 
united Chinese Church with 26,577 baptized Christians.’ 
Unfortunately the name selected for the new body has 
given rise to dissatisfaction among other Christian bodies 
in China. The Chinese characters chosen are the same as 
those used in the Chinese version of the creed for the ‘holy 
Catholic Church,’ and the appropriation of this title by 
one particular communion has caused widespread regret. 
The federation of the various branches of Methodism in 
China is under consideration. The general federation 
movement has continued to extend and Federation Councils 
now exist in Chihli, Shantung, Chehkiang, Honan, Hupeh 
and Hunan, while in West China an active Advisory Board 
has existed for some years. The formation of Federation 
Councils is being considered in Shansi, Anhwei, Fuhkien, 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi.2 The Roman Catholic Church 
in China has taken preliminary steps towards the formation 
of a General Synod.° 

In regard to education much will depend on the policy 
of the new Government. That Christian schools have an 
important contribution to make to the solution of the 
educational problems of China was shown by Dr. Hawks 
Pott in an article in the last issue of this Review.‘ In July 
and August an educational conference met in Peking under 


1 See an article by Bishop Price in the Church Missionary Review (Oct.), pp. 614-8. 
2 Cf. the China Mission Year Book, pp. 270-6. 

3 Cf. Die katholischen Missionen (Aug.), pp. 273-4. 

«IRM. (Oct.), pp. 587-600. 
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the chairmanship of the Minister of Education. Regulations 
were drawn up requiring the magistrates of every city, 
town and village to establish primary and higher primary 
schools, though power is given to exempt poor villages and 
to sanction private schools. The Conference also passed re- 
solutions in favour of the adoption of an alphabetic script 
for the Chinese language and proposed that a commission 
consisting in part of phonetic authorities should prepare 
such an alphabet. Reference has already been made to the 
determination of the Government to separate religion entirely 
from education. 

Progress has been made during the year in strengthen- 
ing the leading Christian institutions. The Shantung Chris- 
tian University is considering the transference of the whole 
of its educational work to Tsinanfu. The University of 
Nanking, which is maintained by the American Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Disciples of Christ Missions, each 
board contributing four foreign professors and a further 
grant of $8000, is endeavouring to raise an endowment of 
$570,000, of which sum, according to the latest information, 
$135,000 has been received. The East China Union Medical 
College, in which eight missions co-operate, has taken action 
by which it will become practically the medical department 
of the Nanking University, and the Union Bible Training 
School at Nanking is also affiliated to the University. The 
United Universities Scheme for the establishment of a uni- 
versity in Central China has not thus far received the 
financial support desired, but negotiations are in process 
which it is hoped will lead to successful results. The four 
mission boards which are co-operating in the Chengtu 
University in West China have made a strong effort to 
raise a sum of $500,000 of which one-half will be applied 
to buildings and the other half will be set aside for endow- 
ment. In connexion with the recently opened univer- 
sity at Hongkong, which owes its existence chiefly to the 
energies of Sir Frederick Lugard, the Church Missionary 
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Society has established a Christian hostel, and a similar 
hostel is being built by the London Missionary Society. 
Among Roman Catholics the importance of strengthening 
higher education is recognized, but financial difficulties 
appear for the present to stand in the way of any fresh 
development on a large scale.’ 

Increasing attention is being given to the co-ordination 
and unification of Christian schools. The missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in China have for several 
years had a central committee on education and an educa- 
tional secretary, Dr. F. D. Gamewell, who has devoted his 
whole time to the unification of the educational work of 
the different missions. The committee has worked out a 
plan for the standardization of education, and a definite 
policy has been agreed upon which is carried out by all 
schools connected with the missions. Under the direction 
of the Nanking University the co-ordination of all primary 
and secondary education connected with the missions co- 
operating in the University is being effected. The Chengtu 
University has appointed Mr. E. W. Wallace as educational 
superintendent in West China, and during the past year 
he has been preparing himself for the work by making a 
special study of the educational systems of Germany, 
England and America. The Missionary Educational Asso- 
ciation of China has invited Dr. Gamewell to serve as 
its secretary, with a view to furthering co-operation 
and co-ordination in educational work throughout the 
country. 

Efforts of a special kind are being made to take advantage 
of the new desire for western knowledge. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association is developing with energy its courses 
of lectures on science, and on public and social questions. 
Successful summer conferences have been held for government 


1 An excellent survey of Roman Catholic missionary work in China by P. Friedr. 
Schwager, S.V.D., will be found in the Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft, 1912, pp.138— 
64, 207-38, 307-30. On education, see pp. 229-35. 
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and other students." The work of the Association has been 
greatly furthered by the contribution of more than $500,000 
from America for buildings in various centres, to which must 
be added considerable sums collected in China itself. A 
number of societies, American and British, have sect aside 
missionaries for work among government students in co- 
operation with the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Reference may also be made to an institute for business men 
opened in Chungking by the Friends’ Mission, aiming at the 
promotion of the intellectual and physical welfare of business 
men and of international goodwill, four-fifths of the com- 
mittee of management being Chinese. Similar work is being 
undertaken in many other centres. 

The demand for western knowledge is also being met 
by developments in the work of the Christian Literature 
Society. Among the new experiments are a series of lives 
of eminent statesmen, a series of tracts for the times written 
by leading Chinese, Japanese and western writers, and a 
new monthly magazine entitled The Woman’s Messenger, 
devoted to the interests of the women of China. The 
Religious Tract Society reports an enlarged field for evange- 
listic books as well as for tracts. Another significant change 
is the demand for calendars and tracts illustrated in colours 
from western plates. 

The year 1911 sufpassed all previous years in the number 
of Scriptures circulated. The returns of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the American Bible Society and the 
National Bible Society of Scotland show a total circulation of 
more than four and a half million Scripture portions, mainly 
single gospels. The British and Foreign Bible Society report 
that the issues for the first nine months of 1912 are in excess 
of those for the same period in the preceding year. 

Fresh light has been shed on the Mohammedan popula- 
tion of China by the publication at the close of 1911 of a 


1 An account of the Conference in North China is given in the Student Movement 
(London) (Oct.), pp. 19-20. See also The Collegian (New York) (Nov.), pp. 31-4. 
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volume embodying the results of the Mission d’Ollone 
entitled Recherches sur les Musulmans Chinois, from which 
it would appear that the Mohammedans of China are less 
numerous than had been previously supposed and do not 
number more than three or at most four millions.’ There 
is some hesitation, however, in well-informed quarters about 
accepting this estimate as final. 

A successful language school for missionaries was held 
in Shanghai during the month of February. About 170 
students were enrolled, the large number being due to the 
fact that owing to the disturbed state of the country many 
missionaries were in Shanghai at the time. The success of 
the school created a desire for its establishment on a per- 
manent basis, and at the request of the Union Language 
School Committee, the University of Nanking has opened 
a department of missionary training. Instruction will be 
given in Nankingese Mandarin. The course will include 
the study of phonetics, Chinese customs and institutions, 
and the general principles of missionary work. The 
training schools at Peking and in West China and those of 
the China Inland Mission were in session during the year. 

An important international conference on the opium 
question was held at The Hague at the end of the year 1911, 
the proceedings of which were briefly noticed in the April 
number of the Review.’ A difficult situation has arisen 
in China owing to the fact that Indian merchants in 
Shanghai have accumulated stocks of opium of which 
they are unable to dispose, the provincial authorities 
refusing to receive imported opium, although the treaties 
allow such refusal only on condition that no home opium 
is grown in the province. An unfortunate result of the 
Revolution has been the recrudescence of the cultivation 
of the poppy in a good many provinces, due partly to the 


1See the notice in JRM. (July), pp. 539-41. Cf. ‘ Etudes Sino-Mahométanes ’ in 
the Revue du Monde Musulman (March), pp. 164-84, and (June), pp. 228-59. 
2 See pp. 365-6. 
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relaxation of central control, and partly to the pinch of 
poverty which has led many to look on opium growing 
as the only possible means of livelihood. The Advisory 
Council has passed a bill to enforce the complete sup- 
pression of opium by the end of 1913, and in several pro- 
vinces severe methods are being adopted to at an end to 
the production and use of opium. 

A number of veteran missionaries to China have died 
during the past year. Among these were Dr. Griffith John, 
one of the greatest of Chinese missionaries, who, reaching 
China in 1855, was throughout his long ministry an un- 
tiring evangelist, one of the most successful of preachers, the 
translator of nearly the whole Bible into Wen-li, a writer of 
books and tracts which have been sold by the million, and 
one of those who did most to open up inland China to the 
preaching of the Gospel; Bishop G. E. Moule, member of a 
family whose name will always hold an honoured place 
in the missionary annals of China, a great scholar and 
devoted friend of the Chinese people, who reached China 
in 1858 and in 1880 became Bishop of Mid-China; the 
Rev. J. B. Hartwell, D.D., a missionary of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, who began his work in 1859, and who 
baptized the first convert in the Shantung province; the 
Rev. Wm. M‘Gregor, D.D., of Amoy, whose long and 
honourable ministry in the mission of the English Presbyterian 
Church began in the year 1864; Mr. W. D. Rudland, of the 
China Inland Mission, who was a member of the Lammer- 
muir party which Mr. Hudson Taylor took out in 1866; 
and the Rev. J. M‘Carthy, of the same mission, who reached 
China early in 1867. Among the victims of the disorder 
caused by the Revolution were the Rev. Frederick Day, a 
young missionary of the S.P.G., and Father Castanet, who 
lost his life in the discharge of his duty in West China. In 
their efforts to relieve distress and destitution the Rev. A. 
Hockin of the Canadian Mission and Dr. Gaynor of Nanking 
were carried off by typhus fever. 
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IV. THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO AND 
FARTHER INDIA 


New schools in the Dutch East Indies—the work of Dutch societies—the 
Chinese in Java—progress of the Batak Mission—the Laos Mission in Siam. 


In the Dutcn East InprEs the most important develop- 
ment in the work of the Dutch missions is the starting of a 
new type of educational work. For some years there has 
been in Java among the higher classes an increasing demand 
for schools giving a western education but adapted to the 
needs of the country and in sympathy with the national 
movement. A_ special society entitled the Christelijk 
Hollandsch Onderwijs, representative of the missionary 
societies working in Java, has been formed to develop 
schools of this character, which, without being avowedly 
missionary, will be Christian in their atmosphere and by 
exhibiting the true spirit of Christianity commend it to the 
leading classes of the country. The first school for boys 
was opened during the past year at Bandoeng, and two 
more, one for boys and the other for girls, will be opened 
shortly. Efforts are also being made in Holland to establish 
schools in Java on a humanitarian as distinct from a Christian 
basis. 

A new missionary society, the Gereformeerde Zendings- 
bond, has begun work in the southern part of the Central 
Celebes. The Utrechtsche Zendingsvereeniging has had 
assigned to it by the Government a field in north-west 
Dutch New Guinea in the neighbourhood of the M‘Cluer 
Gulf, and is in urgent need of missionaries to take advantage 
of this large opportunity. Great interest attaches to the 
opening for missionary work of Solo, one of the old princi- 
palities in Java, the only part of the island closed to such 
work. A missionary of the Free Reformed Churches has 
sailed this year to begin work in the new territory. Progress 
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has been made during the past year in the development of 
medical missionary work in connexion with the Dutch 
societies. The death of Dr. S. Schoch, who was the second 
university graduate in Holland to offer for missionary work, 
and who died after ten years of labour in the Minnehassa, 
has been a severe loss. 

In Java an alliance has been made between the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church and the Chinese 
merchants by which missionary teachers in English are 
supplied to schools maintained by the Chinese. 

In Sumatra the number of baptized members of the 
Church among the Bataks has now reached 120,000, among 
whom 7000 are converts from Mohammedanism. 

In Stam the Laos Mission of the American Presbyterian 
Church reports the most successful year in its history, more 
than 600 having been added to the Church. The Mission 
has suffered the loss of its two founders, the Rev. Daniel 
McGilvary, D.D., LL.D., and the Rev. Jonathan Wilson, D.D., 
who came to Siam in 1858 and established the Laos Mission 
in 1867. Recent tours of investigation have shown that 
the Lao-speaking peoples are far more numerous than had 
been supposed. In addition to the 3,000,000 in Siam, 
among whom the Mission is working, it is estimated 
that there are about 10,000,000 of the Laos or Tai 
people to the north and east in French Indo-China and 
the south-west provinces of China. The American Pres- 
byterian Mission is prepared to accept this enlarged 
responsibility in co-operation with the mission of the same 
Church in China.’’ Unfortunately the French Government 
refuses at present to permit work in its territory. : 

In Frencu Inpdo-Cuina the Société des Missions-Etran- 
géres reports a Christian community of nearly 650,000 out 
of a population estimated at 15,000,000. The Society has 
about 350 missionaries, and there are 500 native priests. 

1 Cf. the Chinese Recorder (Aug.), pp. 462-4. 
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V. BRITISH INDIA AND CEYLON 


The visit of the King-Emperor—census returns—literacy among Christians— 
mass movements—elementary education—secondary education—universities— 
missionary educational policy—education of women—training of missionaries 
—Lutheran Conference—the Anglican Church—the Syrian Church—federation 
and union—spiritual growth of the Indian Church—the National Missionary 
Society—work among students—a study of occupation—progress of social 
reform—the national movement—temperance—Burma—obituary. 


THE outstanding event in the recent history of India has 
been the visit of the King-Emperor who reached Bombay on 
December 2, 1911, and left on January 10, 1912. The royal 
visit, following on the political reforms which have given 
Indians a larger share in the government of the country, 
has had a remarkable effect in allaying unrest and creating 
a new spirit of peace and goodwill. The important admini- 
strative changes announced at the Durbar, involving the 
transference of the capital to Delhi and the rearrangement of 
provincial boundaries, require to be studied by missionary 
leaders with a view to adapting missionary policy to the 
needs of the distinctive life which, with the steady advance of 
provincial self-government, each province may be expected 
increasingly to develop.* 

The Census of 1911, the results of which are being made 
public in successive instalments, affords an opportunity of 
estimating the progress of Christianity, so far as this may be 
judged from statistics. The results are on the whole en- 
couraging. The population of British India with the Native 
States and Burma is given as 315,182,537. In the last twenty 
years the increase of the Christian population has been 
69°9 per cent, as against 4°6 per cent among Hindus and 
16°3 per cent among Mohammedans. While the general rate 
of increase is encouraging, it has to be noted that in the 
Madras Presidency the rate of increase of the Christian 


1 Cf. an article by C. F. Andrews in The East and the West (July), pp. 275-82. 
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community is falling as compared with previous decades 
(16°3 per cent in 1911 as against 18°1 per cent in 1901 
and 28°7 per cent in 1891). Of the Indian Christians, 
amounting in round numbers to 8,574,000, Protestants 
number about 1,442,000 (970,000 in 1901), Roman Catholics 
about 1,394,000 (1,222,000 in 1901), and the Syrian Churches 
(including the Romo-Syrian Church, which numbers 
413,000, and owns allegiance to Rome) nearly 750,000 
(571,000 in 1901). The census figures in their details, 
and especially in the distribution of Christians among 
different denominations, require to be carefully tested before 
being finally accepted. In the Panjab, where the Christian 
community has increased by more than 300 per cent, the 
census figures are far in excess of mission estimates, and 
many must have returned themselves as Christians who 
are connected with no missionary society or Christian Church. 
In other parts of India the census figures assign fewer Chris- 
tians to some denominations than they are known to possess.’ 
In an interesting article Dr. Jones of Madura has called 
attention to the fact that more than half of the total Pro- 
testant Christian community in India is connected with 
American missions.* 

Of special interest are the returns with regard to literacy. 
The fact that only 58 out of every thousand of the population 
are literate shows how much still remains to be done in the 
matter of education. While the proportion in the Christian 
community is much higher, amounting to 214 per thousand, 
it is serious that more than 75 per cent of the Christian 
population should be unable to read and write. As regards 
women, 48 among Mohammedans, 76 among Hindus, and 
1352 among Christians, out of every 10,000 are literate. It 


1 The figures are taken from an article in the London Times of February 27. The 
most recent statistics from the missionary side are those contained in the Year Book 
of Indian Missions, 912. For a statistical survey of Roman Catholic missions, see 
Die katholischen Missionen (June), pp. 209-13. 

2 See the Harvest Field (Sept.), pp. 342-50 (Oct.), pp. 397-98. 

8 The Missionary Herald (Boston) (Sept.), pp. 393-98. 
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is a matter for concern that owing to the failure of mis- 
sionary effort to keep pace with the growth of the Christian 
community the proportion of illiterates among Christians is 
in some provinces increasing. 

The growth of the Christian Church revealed in the 
census figures is the result of mass movements towards 
Christianity among the depressed classes. 'These movements 
are the outstanding fact in the progress of Christianity in 
India at the present day. They are found in the Panjab, 
the striking figures with regard to which have already been 
given, and in which three missions report from 1000 to more 
than 2000 adult baptisms in 1911; the United Provinces ; 
the Central Provinces; the Telugu country, where the 
American Baptists and the Church Missionary Society report 
large increases, and particularly in Haiderabad, where the 
Methodist Episcopal Church reports an increase of over 4000 
Christians during the first nine months of the past year; in 
the extreme south where the same Church reports the 
beginnings of a mass movement in the neighbourhood of 
Tuticorin; the Khassia Hills; and Burma.’ While these 
large ingatherings are an occasion for thankfulness, they 
give rise to serious problems. The intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual training of the large masses thus brought into the 
Church is an immense and difficult task. It is coming to be 
increasingly recognized that the education of the Christian 
community is one of the most pressing and immediate 
responsibilities of the hour. The Educational Committee 
of the Church Missionary Society has resolved that ‘the 
dominating note of its policy and appeal for 1912-13 
shall be directed to securing better training and more 
adequate provision of Christian teachers in elementary 
village schools in India and Ceylon, with special regard to 
districts where there is a mass movement towards Chris- 


1 For the significance of these movements, see an article by the Bishop of Madras in 
the Church Missionary Review (Aug.), pp. 455-64 (cf. JRM. (Oct.), pp. 748-49), and 
Year Book of Indian Missions, r912, pp. 255-69. 
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tianity.’’ Evidence of a similar interest is found in the 
reports of other societies. 

The educational policy of missionary societies must 
be viewed in relation to the general educational situation. 
The King-Emperor announced at Delhi the intention of the 
Government of India ‘to acknowledge the predominant 
claims of educational advancement on the resources of the 
Indian Empire and... to set themselves to making 
education in India as accessible and wide as possible.’ In 
his speech introducing the Indian Budget in the House 
of Commons last July,” Mr. Montagu, the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, stated that the Government recog- 
nizes that universal and free education must come in India, 
but that it holds that the time is not yet, and that the 
greatest expansion of education will be secured for the present 
by the improvement and multiplication of schools. It 
will aim at increasing the existing 120,000 primary schools 
by 90,000 (75 per cent.), and at the same time improving the 
training and status of teachers. The share of the Church 
in the new development will depend largely on the response 
that is made in the present initial and formative stages. Not 
only the extension, but the nature and subject-matter of 
primary education is a pressing problem, and the missionary 
bodies as well as the Government are called to consider how 
village education may be brought into closer relation with the 
actual life and needs of the people. 

In regard to secondary and higher education, there has 
been a good deal of anxiety lest the Government should 
depart from its declared policy of relying very largely on 
private effort, assisted by grants-in-aid, to provide the 
necessary means for the education of the people of the 
country. Representations on the subject were made to the 
Government of India by the Missionary Council on Aided 
Education in the Madras Presidency, and to the Secretary of 


1 Some Educational Projects of the C.M.S., 1912-13, P. 37- 
* Reported in the London Times, July 31. 
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State for India by the Education Committee of the Continua- 
tion Committee.’ The speech of Mr. Montagu was on the 
whole reassuring. He stated that while it is the intention of 
the Government to extend their model schools where required, 
they do not propose to replace private or aided schools but 
to co-operate with them, and that there will be an increased 
grant to privately managed schools. To earn this grant, 
however, higher standards will be required, and mission 
schools will thus have to face increased expenditure. 

Mr. Montagu announced that the Government proposes 
to encourage the growth of local and residential univers- 
ities. It is intended to create a university of this type at 
Dacca and a similar status will be given to the Mohammedan 
College at Aligarh and to the proposed Hindu University 
at Benares. Plans are also being considered for universities 
at Rangoon and other centres. The announcement of the 
intention of the Government to make the proposed uni- 
versities at Aligarh and Benares local in character, and not 
to permit them as Mohammedan and Hindu universities 
to affiliate institutions from all parts of India, has caused 
considerable disappointment to their promoters. It may 
further be noted that the liberality of the Government in 
making special grants to the universities, together with 
recent action by the universities themselves, is tending to 
raise the standard of teaching and thus more severe demands 
are being made on Christian institutions. As part of its 
plan to develop the residential side of university life the 
Government has allotted grants for hostels in connexion 
with existing institutions. Missionary societies are recog- 
nizing increasingly the value of hostels; during the past 
year hostels have been opened at Calcutta, Delhi, and Dacca 
by the English Baptist Missionary Society, and at Calcutta 
by the Church Missionary Society. The latter Society and 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society have also 
started several hostels in connexion with high schools. 


1 Cf. the article by Sir Andrew Fraser, IRM. (July), pp. 393-411. 
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It is evident that if Christian institutions are to maintain 
their place in the increasing pressure of the new demands 
they must be thoroughly efficient. This demands, as Sir 
Andrew Fraser pointed out in the July issue of this Review, 
concentration of effort, co-operation between different mis- 
sionary societies, and a carefully thought-out common 
policy. The past year has witnessed the strengthening 
of the Madras Christian College by the co-operation of the 
London Missionary Society and the American Baptists in 
the work of that institution. A further step in the co- 
ordination of educational policy has been taken by the 
formation of a missionary educational union for the Central 
Provinces and Central India, corresponding to those which 
already exist in other parts of India. A missionary union 
has also been formed by the societies working in Behar, 
having among its aims the promotion of co-operation in 
educational work. 

The vital importance of the education of women for the 
welfare of India is being increasingly recognized, and the 
popular prejudice against it is gradually breaking down. In 
this day of beginnings, Christian missions are confronted with 
an opportunity similar to that which enabled Dr. Duff and 
those who followed in his steps to render such great services 
in regard to the education of boys. That the missionary 
societies are alive to the opportunity is shown by the fact 
that during the past year progress has been made in women’s 
education by the opening or extension of schools for girls, 
or the development of the training of teachers, at Lahore, 
Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, Nagpur, Nasirabad, Poona, Bombay, 
Madras, Nandial, Nazareth, and probably other centres. 
An effort in North India to supply educational oppor- 
tunities for the sisters of boys attending Christian schools 
and colleges marks an important advance. Much still 
remains to be done, however, and there are large and 
difficult questions to be faced. Prominent among these 


is the adaptation of the curriculum in girls’ schools to 
3 
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Indian life and Indian ideals for womanhood. The need 
for Indian women teachers of a higher grade cannot be met 
until a larger number of girls receive a collegiate education 
suited to the women of India. Since in the judgment of 
many this higher education can be given with advantage 
only in women’s colleges, there is a growing demand for the 
provision of such institutions, and the subject is receiving 
attention from the missionaries in more than one province. 

As in other mission fields fresh steps have been taken in 
India during the past year to secure the better training of 
missionaries. The executive committee of the South India 
Missionary Association has approved of the establishment of 
a school in Bangalore with a staff consisting of a European 
principal and English-educated pandits who will give in- 
struction, to begin with, in Tamil and Kanarese. In addition 
to language study, instruction will be given in the religions 
of India. It is proposed that the cost of the school should 
be met by grants from the missions working in South India. 
In North India at a conference held at Allahabad in February, 
it was decided to establish at Lucknow a school for the study 
primarily of Urdu and Hindi. Two missionaries have been 
set aside to superintend the work of the school, and their 
work will be supplemented by that of capable Indian in- 
structors. The course of instruction will include Hinduism, 
Islam, Indian history, folklore, and the customs of the 
country. Tentative efforts in the training of missionaries 
are also being made in Poona. 

At the beginning of the year a conference of the Lutheran 
missions in India, representing a Christian community of 
more than 217,000, was held at Rajahmundry, and was 
attended by ninety-three delegates, of whom twelve were 
Indians. It was resolved to make the conference a per- 
manent body with a managing committee representing the 
missions participating in the Lutheran federation. The 
question of entering into closer relations with the 
general movement towards federation was considered. 
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It was held that the Lutheran Church is_ sufficiently 
distinctive to maintain for the present a _ separate 
existence, and that it can render the best service by 
working along independent lines. It was decided to 
establish a united Lutheran theological seminary at Madras 
which might serve as the centre of theological training 
for the twelve Lutheran missions in India, and this 
proposal is at present being considered by the home 
authorities of the missions concerned. This action was 
taken in preference to co-operation with the united theo- 
logical college at Bangalore on the ground that a union 
college could not have a sufficiently definite doctrinal basis. 
It was also agreed to aim at making the Arthur G. Watt 
Memorial College at Guntur a united college for the Lutheran 
missions in the Telugu country. 

At a provincial synod at Calcutta in February the 
Indian Bishops decided to hold another synod in December, 
with clerical and lay delegates as assessors, to consider 
the possibility of introducing synodical government, and the 
desirability of dividing the ecclesiastical province of India 
and Ceylon. In the Bombay diocese a conference to 
consider the formation of a diocesan synod was held in 
February,’ and the Bishop of Bombay in his first visita- 
tion charge urged the necessity of allowing the Indian 
Church a larger measure of liberty to develop its life and 
worship on lines more in harmony with national sentiment. 
In the Madras diocese there has been introduced a large 
system of Church Councils in several Tamil districts. An 
important step in the development of Indian leadership has 
been taken in the nomination of the Rev. V. S. Azariah as 
Bishop of Dornakal, having the legal status of assistant to 
the Bishop of Madras. Mr. Azariah is to be consecrated at 
Calcutta on December 28. The appointment has caused a good 
deal of concern among non-Anglican bodies in India, who, 
while viewing with sympathy any step that will tend to 

1 See Church Missionary Review (June), pp. 339-49. 
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improve the organization of the Anglican Church, are alarmed 
lest the manner of the appointment should lead to an exten- 
sion of the State connexion to the Indian Church.’ 

The Jacobite Syrian Church has been passing through 
a period of great trial. The Church acknowledges the 
spiritual authority of the Patriarch of Antioch. The 
present Patriarch recently visited India and endeavoured 
to obtain complete control of the Church, including its 
temporalities. Strenuous resistance was offered, with the 
result that the Patriarch excommunicated the great 
majority of the bishops, priests and congregations. The 
case was taken into court, and was decided in the first 
instance in favour of the Patriarch. The writer has not 
been able to obtain information with regard to subsequent 
developments, but the Indian Metropolitan states in an 
article in the Year Book of Missions in India that all 
attempts to encroach on the autonomy of the Church will 
be stoutly opposed, and that the struggle ‘has very deeply 
stirred the Church, and is bound to produce immense good 
in years to come.’ 

The movement for the federation of Indian Churches, 
an account of which has been given in the Review,’ 
has not made any marked progress during the year. 
The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, which 
met during the closing days of 1911, found itself unable to 
give to the modified basis adopted at the second Jubbulpore 
Conference the hearty approval which it gave to the original 
proposal, and the Methodist Episcopal Church has also 
expressed a preference for the earlier basis. The promoters 
of the scheme are seeking to discover a new formula which 
will meet with general acceptance. In the meantime, the 
Basel Missionary Society has authorized its missionaries 
to enter into negotiations for the union of its Indian con- 


1 See articles by the Rev. Bernard Lucas in the Harvest Field (Sept.), pp. 325-30 and 
(Nov.), pp. 405-10. 
2? IRM. (Jan.), 1912, pp. 170-1; (April), pp. 202-25. 
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gregations with the South Indian United Church, a body 
which at its third General Assembly in December, 1911, was 
able to report over 25,000 communicants and a total 
Christian community of 145,000. 

What has thus far been said with reference to the Indian 
Church is concerned chiefly with questions of organization. 
It is more difficult to obtain information of an exact kind 
with regard to the spiritual growth and fruitfulness of the 
Church. Several correspondents, however, bear witness to 
a steady growth in knowledge and character in Christian 
congregations. Individual congregations are showing an 
increasing willingness and capacity to accept responsibility, 
and laymen are becoming more interested in the work of 
the Church. There are also indications that the problems 
involved in the relations of Church and mission, to which 
reference was made in the survey of China, are becoming 
acute in many parts of India. An interesting experiment 
calculated to encourage the practice of prayer has been the 
development in the Bombay diocese of the Anglican Church 
of a system of prayer-houses, consisting of very cheap 
structures, with the object of providing places of silence in 
the villages. 

The first North India Conference of the National Mission- 
ary Society was held at Delhi in April. It was agreed to 
take steps to introduce missionary study into the churches 
and colleges throughout India, and to make a special effort 
to influence Indian Christian teachers and students by the 
supply of suitable literature, the provision of definite forms 
of work, the formation of study circles, and the appointment 
of a secretary to devote his whole time to work among 
students. What may be called briefly the ‘ Franciscan ’ 
missionary ideal was not regarded as of paramount import- 
ance at the present time. Greater emphasis was laid on the 
building up of Christian home life. 

There has been much encouragement during the past year 
in work among students. In many institutions there has 
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been an increase in the number of Christian students, and 
a growth of religious interest among them. In several 
colleges the idea of social service is taking deeper root and 
bearing larger fruit.’ Successful camps conducted by 
students for students have been held during the year in 
Ceylon, Trichinopoly, Madras, the Telugu country, Mysore, 
the Bombay Presidency, the United Provinces, the Panjab, 
and Bengal. Careful preparation has been made for the 
evangelistic mission conducted by Dr. Mott, Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy, and others, during the closing months of the year, and 
large results are confidently expected. 

With a view to furnishing more exact information re- 
garding the parts of India still wholly unevangelized, the 
Board of Arbitration? has undertaken the preparation of 
maps showing the present occupation of the whole country 
and of the several provinces by Christian missions. 

In the general life of the country there are signs 
of the breaking down of hampering restrictions, and of 
movements for social reform, which are in the direction of 
the Christian ideal for the life of society and perhaps owe 
something to its inspiration. One of the most encouraging 
facts has been the hearty reception given to the measures 
introduced into the Imperial Legislative Council by Indian 
members to raise the age of consent to sixteen as against 
strangers and to deal with the dedication of minor girls to 
temples. The Government found itself unable to support the 
bill introduced by the Hon. Bhupendra Nath Basu to legalize 
marriages between Hindus of different castes and between 
members of different creeds, but this measure also found a 
considerable measure of support in the country. It is the 
progress of public opinion manifested by the discussions 
regarding these measures that is especially encouraging. A 
further indication of this progress is found in the widespread 


1 Interesting information regarding this development will be found in the ‘ Social 
Service Department’ of the Young Men of India (monthly, 86 College Street, Calcutta). 
2 See Year Book of Indian Missions, pp. 195-202. 
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and strong disapproval of the Gaekwar of Baroda’s proposal 
to make his daughter a second wife of the Sindhia. That 
even the most conservative sections of the community are 
beginning to recognize that it is necessary to reckon with the 
new tendencies was seen in a conference of pandits held in 
April at Conjeeveram in the Madras Presidency at which 
such questions as the legitimacy of foreign travel, child 
marriage, and the position of widows were discussed and the 
more progressive party obtained a certain measure of success. 

There has been a marked increase of interest among 
Hindus in the depressed classes, manifesting itself in a 
number of instances in disinterested efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of the outcaste community. A variety of philan- 
thropic associations are being started somewhat similar to the 
Servants of India Society, founded a few years ago by Mr. 
Gokhale. These are at present, for the most part small and 
feeble, but they represent the dawn of a new day.’ It is 
interesting that Professor Henderson of Chicago, who is 
delivering the Barrows Lectures in India during the present 
winter, should have chosen as his subject ‘ Social Policies of 
the West,’ a theme which should be of especial value to 
India at the present time. 

Not only are there signs that the national movement is 
tending increasingly to express itself in efforts for social 
reform, but a new interest is being displayed in indigenous 
art, music, and literature. The revival of interest in the 
national ideals of the past is likely to react on the religious 
attitude of educated Indians, and merits the attention of 
those who desire to influence them. In this connexion 
reference may be made to the remarkable growth of the 
Arya Samaj; during the past decade it has nearly trebled 
its numbers, which now stand at 248,514. 

Space does not permit of more than a passing reference 
to the temperance movement. A conference held in June 


1 Further information regarding the progress of Social Reform will be found in the 
Year Book of Indian Missions, pp. 14-23, 59-68. 
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requested the Bombay Government to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the causes of the increase of drinking habits, 
and in July a deputation waited on the Secretary of State 
for India in London with regard to the excise administra- 
tion in India. Lord Crewe promised to ask the Government 
of India to give fresh consideration to the subject, and stated 
that he looked forward personally to the question being dealt 
with by means of progressive provincial and local devolution. 
In Ceylon, strong opposition is being offered to the Liquor 
Excise Bill which the Government has passed, and which will 
have the effect of largely increasing the facilities for obtain- 
ing strong drink. 

In Burma the number of Christians has increased during 
the past decade by 42 per cent, and now stands at 210,081. 
The majority of these are connected with the Baptist missions 
which claim 58 per cent of the total, the Roman Catholics hav- 
ing 29 per cent and the Anglicans nearly 10 per cent. The 
American Baptist Missionary Union reports that new and 
distinct emphasis is being placed upon direct evangelistic work 
among the Burmese, as distinct from the Karens and other non- 
Buddhist peoples who in the past have shown a greater respons- 
iveness to the Gospel. In connexion with the work of the 
S.P.G. a notable movement is in progress in Lower Burma 
among both Burmese and Karens. Among the Burmese 
the interest centres round the ‘ Hermit’ who after twelve 
years in the jungle found Christ and has been baptized and 
confirmed. While retaining his old habits of living, he is 
preaching the Gospel and drawing large crowds everywhere. 

Among the Christian leaders in India who were removed 
by death during the past year were the Rev. Arthur H. 
Ewing, D.D., the principal of the Allahabad Christian 
College, an accomplished scholar and devoted missionary, 
greatly beloved by his students; the Rev. V. S. Karmarkar 
of the American Marathi Mission, one of the leading Indian 
Christians in Western India; Dr. T. L. Pennell, who exerted 
a unique influence among the Pathan tribes on the north- 
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west frontier; and the Rev. T. Walker of Tinnevelly, who 
was a singularly earnest and successful evangelist and spiritual 
teacher. The year also witnessed the death of two veteran 
Indian workers who had retired from active service in the 
country—the Rt. Rev. E. R. Johnson, D.D., who was 
Bishop of Caleutta and Metropolitan in India from 1876-98, 
and the Rev. T. E. Slater, who laboured as a missionary of 
the London Missionary Society for nearly forty years and 
was distinguished as a student of Hinduism. 


VI. MOHAMMEDAN LANDS 


The Balkan war—the Church and the Moslem world—missionary work in 
Turkey—the situation in Persia—missionary conference at Hamadan—the first 
bishop in Persia. 


In the Turkish Empire everything else has_ been 
dwarfed by the tremendous events of the closing months 
of the year. On October 8 Montenegro declared war on 
Turkey, and little more than a week later Bulgaria, Servia 
and Greece also became engaged in the struggle. Within a 
month from the latter date Turkey had lost irretrievably her 
territory in Europe, with the exception of Constantinople 
and a strip of Thrace. The significance of these events 
lies not merely in the complete transformation of the map 
of south-eastern Europe and the reversal of conditions 
which had prevailed for five centuries, but in the fact that 
a crushing defeat has been inflicted on the acknowledged 
head and protector of Islam. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the King of Bulgaria in his manifesto should have 
represented the war as a struggle of the Cross against the 
Crescent. The endeavour to settle racial feuds and age- 
long animosities by the primeval arbitrament of war is far 
removed from the true nature and spirit of Christianity. 
Nevertheless, for almost every Moslem religion and politics 
are so inseparably united that the defeat of the Turks by 
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Christian powers cannot fail to have a profound effect on 
the entire Moslem world. 

For the Christian Church also the events that have 
taken place have a deep religious meaning. They focus 
the attention of Christendom on the startling fact of 
the Moslem world—the fact that hundreds of millions of 
human beings own a fanatic allegiance to a prophet for 
whom it is claimed that he supersedes the revelation of the 
Christ. They press home the searching question to which 
at the beginning of the year Herr Missionsinspektor 
Axenfeld directed the attention of the Student Volunteer 
Conference at Liverpool’: Why has the Church in all 
these centuries never made any serious, corporate and 
sustained effort to preach to Moslems the gospel of 
Jesus Christ? Why has it so conspicuously failed to 
undertake on any adequate scale for Moslem peoples those 
elevating, helpful, philanthropic activities which are the 
characteristic expression of the true spirit of Christianity ? * 
In spite of the heroic efforts of individuals like Raymond 
Lull in the thirteenth century, and Henry Martyn, the 
centenary of whose death at Tokat was celebrated on 
October 16, and the services rendered to Turkey and 
Persia by the educational work of American missions, the 
broad fact remains that the Christian Church has never 
yet had the faith to believe that the Moslem world is 
included in the love of God in Christ, nor the courage to 
claim that world for its Lord. It may be that through the 
present stirring of the nations God is bringing to pass far 
greater things than direct missionary efforts could accom- 
plish, and that the events of the year which has just closed 
will, in spite of the human sin connected with them, be 
used for the fulfilment of the divine purpose for humanity. 
It can hardly be doubted that they are an impressive 


1 See Report, pp. 96-110. 
2 Reference may be made to the striking article by Professor le Chatelier in the 
Moslem World (Oct.), pp. 339-46. 
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and powerful reminder to the Church of its long neglected 
responsibilities to Moslem peoples. 

In view of the changed conditions brought about by 
the war, a very brief notice of missionary work during the 
year must suffice. The disturbed state of the country has 
been a hindrance to progress, and missionaries were attacked 
by robbers in several widely separated places. Neverthe- 
less the American colleges and high schools were able 
to report a larger number of students, and particularly 
of Mohammedan students, than ever before. The new 
engineering department of Robert College at Constantinople 
was successfully inaugurated. Missionary hospitals also 
report an increase of patients, and the circulation of the 
Scriptures among Mohammedans was in advance of any 
previous year. The Syrian Mission suffered a loss in the 
death of the Rev. Samuel Jessup, D.D., after a missionary 
service of fifty years. 

In Persia the attempt at constitutional government 
has broken down. The northern part of the country has 
passed practically under the control of Russia, and in the 
south anarchy and disorder have reigned. The state of 
the country has prevented the missionaries from doing as 
much itinerating work as they had planned, but the work 
in the cities has continued much as usual. The attitude 
of the people towards missionary work has become more 
tolerant and friendly, and there have been many new and 
encouraging opportunities of reaching Moslems. Among 
the people there is an increasing recognition of the fact 
that the only means of escaping from the present weakness 
and inefficiency is to assimilate western knowledge. A 
striking paper on ‘The Educational Position in Persia’ 
was read by Mr. B. W. Stainton in March before the Central 
Asian Society,’ in which emphatic testimony was borne 
to the work accomplished by missionary educational 
institutions. Remarkable changes are taking place among 

1 Proceedings of the Central Asian Society (22 Albemarle Street, London, W.). 
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the women in Persia. While ten years ago the American 
mission school in Teheran had less than half a dozen 
Moslem girls, and there was no native school for Persian 
girls, the American school last year had 160 Persian pupils, 
and there are said to be 70 girls’ schools in the city with a 
total enrolment of 5000." 

An advance step was the occupation of Meshhed by 
the American Mission at the close of 1911. It is hoped 
from this centre to influence Turkestan and Afghanistan 
as well as Khorasan. 

In July an important missionary conference was held 
at Hamadan, and was attended by representatives of most 
of the societies working in Persia, though owing to the 
unsettled state of the country the representatives of the 
Church Missionary Society were unable to be present. 
Among the societies working for Moslems and Jews in 
Persia there is practically no overlapping, and a complete 
understanding exists. The Conference aimed at planning 
the work of the various societies along uniform lines with 
a view to the ultimate establishment of a single Church in 
Persia. It adopted for recommendation to the various 
missions uniform requirements for baptism for Moslems 
and Jews, and uniform curricula for schools. It recom- 
mended the appointment of joint committees on education 
and the preparation of training courses for native workers, 
who were divided into two general classes according to 
their education. Great emphasis was laid on the oppor- 
tunity and importance of direct evangelistic work and the 
need for higher education and for Christian literature. 
The Christian Literature Society was invited to open a 
branch in Teheran, and proposals were made for the starting 
of a weekly Christian newspaper in the Persian language. 
The Conference laid stress upon the need for greater inter- 
course between the missions, and appointed a Continuation 


1 Cf. an interesting article on ‘The New Woman in Persia’ in the Moslem World 
(Oct.), pp. 367-72. 
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Committee of five to consider all questions arising out of 
the Conference, especially that of developing a national 
Church for Persia and joint action in the matter of publi- 
cations. 

A development in the work of the Church Missionary 
Society was the consecration in July of the Rev. C. H. 
Stileman as the first bishop in Persia. While the late 
Bishop Stuart laboured in Persia as a missionary, he did 
not have episcopal jurisdiction in that country. 





Vil. AFRICA 


Progress of partition—Congo reform—slavery in Portuguese West Africa 
—the liquor traffic—racial intermarriage—extension of railways—progress of 
Bible translation—fresh contributions to knowledge of African peoples— 
International Conference on the Negro—plan of the present survey. 


THE partition of Africa among professedly Christian Powers 
has been carried a step further during the past year. By 
the treaty of October 15 Tripoli passed under the sove- 
reignty of Italy. France has made some progress in the 
long and difficult task of establishing effective control 
over Morocco. A further territorial change is that, by 
the Franco-German agreement of November 4, 1911, a 
considerable strip of French territory in West Africa was 
transferred to Germany and attached to the colony of 
Kamerun.’ 

The manner in which the Christian Powers discharge 
the responsibilities they have assumed is of vital importance. 
In the Belgian Congo the situation has greatly improved 
since the inauguration of the Belgian reform scheme of 
1909. Effect has been given to the measure for which 
reformers in Belgium, the Congo Reform Association in 

1 A map showing the changes of boundary will be found in the Statesman’s Year Book 


tor 1912 (plate iv), and a discussion of their bearing on missionary work by Dr. Paul in 
the Jahrbuch dey séchsischen Missionskonferenz fir das Jahr gra, pp. 112-22. 
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England and kindred societies in other countries have 
long and honourably contended, namely, the restoration 
to the native population of the right to buy and sell in 
the natural produce of the country. Reformers are [still 
pressing, however, for a proper regulation of the land 
question which will take cognizance of native communal 
and tribal rights. Without this the economic advance of 
the natives is seriously restricted and they can hardly rise 
beyond a position of serfdom. There is still need of watch- 
fulness to ensure that the legislative reforms are applied 
in practice.’ 

The presentation to the British Parliament in August of 
a White Book respecting Contract Labour in Portuguese 
West Africa has called attention to the deplorable labour 
conditions in that colony. It appears that in Angola and 
San Thomé, in spite of efforts on the part of the new Govern- 
ment in Portugal to effect an improvement, there exists 
a regular system of raiding, kidnapping and purchasing 
human beings for plantation labour.2 While the state 
of matters in Portuguese West Africa is exceptional, 
the problem of recruiting labour is becoming increas- 
ingly acute in all parts of Africa, and only the utmost 
vigilance can prevent recourse to unscrupulous methods, 
and save the advent of western civilization from having 
disastrous consequences for the natives of the country.® 

A Conference on the African Liquor Traffic met at 
Brussels in January, at which the representatives of Great 
Britain and Germany proposed to extend the zones in which 
alcohol is prohibited, and to increase considerably the duties 
in the areas in which importation is allowed. The French 
Government made counter proposals, and the differences 


1 See the Memorial onthe Present Phase of the Congo Question presented to Sir Edward 
Grey on June 7, and Harris, Dawn in Darkest Africa, pp. 203-22. 

* See an article by W. A. Cadbury and E. D. Morel in the Nineteenth Century (Oct.), 
pp. 836-51, and Harris, op. cit. pp. 168-202. 

? Cf. an article on ‘ Afrikanische Bevélkerungsfragen ’ in the Koloniale Rundschau 
(Nov.), pp. 657-62. 
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were unfortunately so great that the Conference broke up 
without reaching any agreement. 

The question of racial intermarriage has occupied a 
considerable measure of public attention in Germany. At 
present the legal position with regard to marriages between 
white and coloured persons in German colonies is exceed- 
ingly confused, and in some colonies such marriages are 
prohibited. The Reichstag in May passed a resolution in 
favour of the legal recognition of mixed marriages, but the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies subsequently stated that 
the Government did not propose to give effect to the resolu- 
tion and that it would never become law. The matter has 
aroused keen interest in missionary circles, and the Ausschuss 
of German Protestant missions has addressed a communica- 
tion on the subject to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The question is also being taken up actively from the 
Roman Catholic side. While deprecating mixed marriages, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic missionary leaders 
protest strongly against their legal prohibition.” 

From the north, south, east and west railways are 
steadily pushing their way into the heart of the continent, 
bringing with them western civilization, sweeping away 
primitive customs and sanctions, and creating a multitude 
of grave social and moral problems. The Cape to Cairo line 
is rapidly approaching Nyangwe on the Congo, from which 
place it is already constructed in portions as far as Zemio, 
on the boundary of French and Belgian Congo. From the 
north, the railway is open as far as El Obeid in Kordofan. 
From the east coast of the continent the line from Dares- 
salam in German East Africa has recently been opened as 
far as Tabora. A survey has been completed for a railway 
to connect Lake Nyasa with the coast at Beira. On the 

1 See the Koloniale Rundschau (April), pp. 237-9 (Aug.), 462-8. The communication 
of the German Ausschuss to the Colonial Secretary is published in the Allgemeine 
Missions-Zeitschrift (Nov.), pp. 509-14, and the Evangelisches Missions-Magazin (Nov.), 


pp. 495-8. The Roman Catholic point of view finds expression in a paper by P. Kassiepe, 
O.M.I1., published in the Zettschrift fir Missionswissenschaft (Heft 4), pp. 293-306. 
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west a line is being rapidly pushed forward from Benguela 
on the coast of Portuguese West Africa to Katanga, which 
with its copper mines will become a centre of importance. In 
Nigeria the railway from Lagos to Zungeru has been com- 
pleted, and on the Baro-Kano line the section between Zaria 
and Kano is now in regular use. Railway construction is 
also proceeding in French West Africa, in Togo, Kamerun, 
German South-west Africa, and in other parts of the con- 
tinent, while in France proposals are being mooted for a 
great railway across the Sahara. 

Side by side with the material development of the 
continent proceeds the laborious task of mastering its 
bewildering variety of languages and reducing them to 
literary form. Nowhere has the power of the Christian 
writings to subdue the languages of the earth, of which 
Dr. Moulton has written in this number of the Review, 
been more strikingly displayed than in Africa. The 
translation of the Scriptures into African languages has 
made steady progress during the past year. The transla- 
tion of the entire Bible into the Ibo language in West 
Africa, into Eastern Nyanja in Nyasaland, and into Nyoro 
in Uganda, has been completed. A tentative edition of 
the whole New Testament has been prepared in Hausa 
and in the Tumbuka language in Nyasaland, and the New 
Testament has also been issued in the Lokele language 
spoken on the Congo, the Karanga language in Mashona- 
land, and Nyasa Nyika between Lake Nyasa and Lake 
Tanganyika. The past year has also witnessed the publica- 
tion or translation of portions of the Scriptures in more 
than twenty African languages besides those already 
mentioned, while the work of revision is being actively 
pursued in ten others. 

During the past year several important contributions 
have been made to our understanding of the life and beliefs 
of African peoples. Among those of special value to mis- 
sionaries are M. Junod’s History of a South African Tribe, 
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and Professor Meinhof’s Afrikanische Religionen. Atten- 
tion may also be called to P. H. Trilles’ Le Totemisme des 
Fangs and Pater Schmidt’s Der Ursprung der Gottesidee. 
Dawn in Darkest Africa, by J. H. Harris, discusses with 
intimate knowledge some of the chief political, social and 
moral problems of the continent. 

An event of considerable interest to those engaged in 
work for the negro races was the International Conference 
on the Negro held at Tuskegee in April. The Conference 
was attended by about 120 delegates from nineteen countries, 
a number of the delegates being appointed by Governments 
or public institutions. In one of the resolutions passed it 
was stated that no point had received more unanimous 
support in the Conference than the need of widening the 
scope of education so that it may touch life at as many 
points as possible. The Conference appointed a General 
and Executive Committee to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for a second International Conference in three 
years." 

In attempting to review in greater detail the progress 
of missionary work in the African continent, difficulties 
arise from the number of quite distinct mission fields and 
from the fact that only in a few of them, such as South 
Africa, is the work sufficiently developed to permit of 
the broad general survey which has been given of the 
larger and more advanced mission fields of Asia. A part 
of the present section is therefore printed in smaller 
type, not because the information is of lesser importance, 
but because it is largely a catalogue of comparatively 
unrelated facts.’ 


1 An account of the Conference by Mr. Maurice S. Evans is given in the Journal of the 
African Society (July), pp. 416-29, reprinted in The Christian Express (Oct.), pp. 164-7, 
and four papers read at the Conference were published in the Southern Workman for 

une. 
; ? The information about Roman Catholic missions is very scanty. A statistical 
survey of Roman Catholic missionary work in Africa will be found in Die katholischen 
Missionen (Oct.), pp. 7-10. 
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NORTH AFRICA 


Education in Egypt—work for Mohammedans—an Arabic language school 

for missionaries—extension in the Egyptian Sudan—Tripoli and Morocco. 
In Egypt, Lord Kitchener, in his first’ report as 
Agent and Consul-General, looks to the improvement 
of conditions of agriculture and educational progress as 
the chief means of the material and moral advance of 
the people, and notes the growing opinion among all 
classes of Egyptians in favour of the education of girls 
as one of the most remarkable events in the social 
history of Egypt during the last few years. The problems 
created for missionary institutions by the rapid develop- 
ment of government education were fully discussed by 
Dr. T. H. P. Sailer in a recent issue of this Review.’ Ata 
conference of the American United Presbyterian Mission, 
held in May, it was resolved to appoint an educational 
superintendent to co-ordinate the educational work of the 
Mission, raise educational standards, and promote the 
training of teachers. 

In the work of the American Mission during the past 
year there has been manifested a new spirit with regard 
to aggressive work among Moslems in the Nile Valley. 
The work has hitherto been largely indirect, through 
the influence of schools, but the courage of one or two 
individual workers has shown the possibilities of effective 
evangelistic work among Moslems. The missionary force at 
Cairo has been reinforced by the transference of Dr. S. M. 
Zwemer from Bahrein, his services having been lent to the 
United Presbyterian Mission. 

In December, 1911, a conference attended by representa- 
tives of missions in Egypt and Syria was held at Cairo to 
consider the best means of promoting the study of Arabic. 
Since then the missions in Egypt have formed a com- 
mittee to supervise the training of new missionaries at 


1 IRM. (July), pp. 498-510. 
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Cairo, which it is hoped will become a training centre 
for missionaries to Moslems. The school is under the 
superintendence of the Rev. W. H. T. Gairdner and Dr. 
S. M. Zwemer with the assistance of other missionaries 
and of Arabic-speaking teachers. It includes courses on 
the Arabic language, Islamic literature, the history and 
system of Islam, object lessons in popular Islam, and 
missionary work for Moslems. 

Both the American Mission and the Church Missionary 
Society are able to report extension in the Egyptian Sudan. 

The former has opened a new station in the upper regions of the Sobat 
River in the neighbourhood of Nasser, 200 miles east of the present station, 
Doleib Hill, thus touching a tribe hitherto unreached, the Nuer. Professor 
Westermann of Berlin, who has been helping the Mission with regard to 
the languages in the Egyptian Sudan, has published an outline grammar and 
vocabulary of the Nuer language, and an important work on the language and 
folklore of the Shilluk people. ‘The Church Missionary Society, which has for 
some time had a station at Malek on the White Nile, about 1000 miles south 


of Khartoum, among the Dimkas, has recently opened a new station at Lau 
to the north-west and is advancing into the Azandi country. 


In the Barbary States conditions have been much 
disturbed as a result of the war in Tripoli and the French 
advance in Morocco. The aggressions of European Powers 
have awakened a strong feeling of antagonism, and it is 
expected that this will increasingly manifest itself in 
opposition to missionary effort. In spite of disturbances, 
however, the labours of the handful of missionaries in this 
neglected field have been continued, and here and there 
the workers have been encouraged by professions of con- 
version from belief in Islam to faith in Christ. 


WEST AFRICA 


The spread of Islam—conference in Southern Nigeria—extensions in the 
Senegal, Liberia, Gold Coast and Togo—Nigeria—Kamerun—the Congo— 
Portuguese West Africa. 


In the vast area from the Senegal to Kamerun, 
including the West and Central Sudan, the dominant 
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fact from the missionary point of view is the progress 
of Islam and its rapid absorption of the pagan peoples. 
A thorough investigation of the causes, methods, rapidity 
and results of the expansion of Islam in this region is 
being undertaken by the Special Committee of the Edin- 
burgh Conference Continuation Committee on Work among 
Moslems. As a preliminary to further inquiry an article 
by Professor Westermann of Berlin embodying the 
information at present available was published in the 
last number of the Review.’ The right of Christian 
missions to undertake work for the Mohammedans of 
the Sudan was recently challenged by Mr. E. D. Morel in 
a series of articles in the London Times, subsequently 
published in book form. The position taken by Mr. Morel 
was dealt with in the April issue of this Review (pp. 323-7). 

In Northern Nigeria one of the most striking recent 
developments is a growing demand for literature among 
the Mohammedan population. There is an urgent call 
for the preparation of both religious and general literature 
in the Nupe, Hausa and Kanuri languages. The work 
will be facilitated by the decision of the Government a few 
years ago to have the Roman character taught in the schools. 

In November, 1911, a Conference was held in Calabar, 
attended by representatives of four societies working in the 
eastern province of Southern Nigeria. It adopted the 
resolutions of the last Lambeth Conference in regard to 
polygamous marriages, resolved to urge the Government 
to revise and simplify the marriage ordinance, confirmed 
the principle that all training of evangelists and pastors 
must be related to native life and thought, and that 
all denationalizing tendencies should be resisted, and 
agreed to press on the governing bodies of the societies 
represented the urgent need of a concerted missionary 
forward movement in the north-east territory of Southern 
Nigeria. 


1 IRM. (Oct.), pp. 618-53. 
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Western Africa from the Senegal to the Niger is a field 
in which Christian missions have been at work for a hundred 
years, but they have not succeeded in penetrating far into 
the interior. At afew points the outposts have been pushed 
further forward during the past year. 


In Senegambia the Rev. J. A. Mesnard of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has succeeded in opening up work in the vast hinterland. In Liberia 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of America has opened a new station and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is developing its educational work in 
Monrovia, where new buildings have been provided for the College. In the 
Gold Coast Colony the Wesleyan Missionary Society is extending its work 
into the Northern Territories, where the superintendent of the Mission has 
recently made a tour of inspection, receiving a hearty welcome from the 
native chiefs. The opening of missionary work in Northern Togo has been 
taken in hand by the Basel Missionary Society which has occupied Yendi, the 
old capital of the Dagomba kingdom. In the southern part of the same 
colony the Bremen Society has opened a new station at Palime and commenced 
work among the Moslems in Lome. 

The provinces of Southern and Northern Nigeria are in process of being 
united under a single administration. In the Yoruba country a large move- 
ment towards Christianity is reported, the latest statistics of the Church 
Missionary Society showing that baptisms have been taking place at the rate 
of more than twenty a week. In the furthest northern limit of the Yoruba 
country the same Society has begun work in the important Mohammedan city 
of Ilorin. The work in the Hausa States is being pressed forward with Zaria 
as a centre until the door is opened to resume work in Kano, In Southern 
Nigeria the Old Calabar Mission of the United Free Church of Scotland is 
opening a new medical mission in Uburu in the Ibo country, the centre of an 
important market. 

In south Kamerun, where the American Presbyterian Board is at work, 
the Mission has met with remarkable encouragement. It began its operations 
in this field twenty-five years ago and has now over 4000 Church members 
and an equal number of catechumens, and more than 7000 pupils in its 
schools. The Basel Society, which has a Christian community of nearly 
12,000, has recently opened three new stations. The German Baptists have 
begun work among the Wute, a hitherto unreached tribe in the hinterland. 
Both Protestants and Roman Catholics are planning, with the approval of the 
Government, to begin work in the northern part of the colony. 

In the French Congo the Swedish Missionary Union which began work 
three years ago reports the opening of a third station at Brazzaville. A 
Roman Catholic Mission is being started in New Kamerun, the territory 
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recently transferred by France to Germany, which is largely unexplored 
and is inhabited by a great variety of heathen tribes with a good many 
Moslems who have immigrated from the Sudan. The field has been assigned 
by the Propaganda to the Priests of the Heart of Jesus, who have hitherto 
laboured in the Belgian Congo. 

In the vast territory of the Belgian Congo considerable extension of the 
work is in prospect. The American Methodist Episcopal Church South is 
starting a new mission, and Bishop Lambuth, who recently visited the Congo 
in order to select a centre for work, has with the consent of the Belgian 
Government decided to open a station among the powerful tribe of the 
Batetela, north of the Lobefu River, a tributary of the Sankuru. The English 
Baptist Missionary Society has opened two new stations beyond the Stanley 
Falls on the Lualaba River, which was discovered by Livingstone and 
thought by him to be the Nile. These stations, Mabondo and Wayika, 
are within 300 miles of Uganda and a few days’ journey from Lake 
Tanganyika. The American Baptist Missionary Union is strengthening 
its present stations, giving special attention to medical and industrial work, 
and is contemplating extension in the regions of the Kwilu and Lukenye 
rivers. The Director of the recently formed Société Belge de Missions 
Protestantes au Congo, Dr. Henri Anet, recently made a tour of inspection on 
the Congo, and as the result of his report the Society hopes to start work at 
Chofa on the Lomami, nearly due east of Lusambo. There is an increasing 
measure of co-operation among the Protestant missions working in the Congo, 
and this movement was furthered by a conference held in October, 1911.1 

In Portuguese West Africa, definite recognition has been accorded to Pro- 
testant missions by the new republican Government of Portugal. The work 
of the American Board has been reorganized and consolidated as the result of 
the recent visit of a deputation from the home board, and a site has been 
selected for a new training institute at Ndondi, which is on the line of the 
important new railway from Benguela to Katanga. 


EAST AFRICA 


Islam in East Africa—Union in Nyasaland—extension into Portuguese East 
Africa—developments of the Livingstonia Mission—growth of the Dutch 
Reformed Mission—German East Africa—British East Africa—U ganda. 


In East, as in West Africa, the progress of Islam is one of 

the important factors in the missionary situation. Much 

fresh light on the extent, character and means of propaganda 

of Islam in German East Africa has been shed by the publica- 
1 See the Report (117 pp.) published by the Baptist Mission Press, Bolobo. 
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tion of a pamphlet entitled Der Islam in Deutschostafrika, 
embodying the results of a careful investigation by Herr 
Klamroth, a missionary of the Berlin Society. 


In Nyasaland there is a movement on foot for the union of the native 
Presbyteries connected with the Church of Scotland at Blantyre and the 
United Free Church in Livingstonia, and the proposals are being considered 
by the home committees of the two Churches. 

The Church of Scotland has decided to extend the work of its Mission in 
Nyasaland across the border into Portuguese East Africa. Work is being 
started in the Lomwe country and may be extended to the Bororo country. 
The anti-clerical attitude of the new Portuguese Government has led to the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Portuguese East Africa and their missionary work 
on the lower Zambesi has been taken over by the missionaries of the Society 
of the Divine Word at Steyl. 

In Livingstonia the practice of the United Free Church mission has 
hitherto been to build up large congregations at central stations, but steps are 
now being taken to break these up into smaller districts with a view to 
preparing them for native pastorates. Similarly the large school areas are 
being divided into districts, each having a group of twelve or fifteen schools 
under a trained schoolmaster, who will supervise the work of junior teachers 
and be responsible for a central school for higher education. Changes have 
been made in the theological course, the new plan being to select for the 
ministry senior evangelists tested for long years in practical work and to give 
them a three years’ course of study in the vernacular, five months of each 
year being spent in training at the institution and seven months in practical 
service under the missionaries. 

The Dutch Reformed Mission in Nyasaland, with branches in North- 
eastern Rhodesia and Portuguese East Africa, has during the past year opened 
more than 200 outstations. The total number of outstations now stands at 
more than 700, with some 70,000 pupils attending the schools and baptism 
classes. A strong movement towards Christianity is in progress. In addition 
to the problems created by the expanding work, the spread of sleeping 
sickness and the gradual advance of Mohammedanism create serious 
difficulties. 

In German East Africa one of the principal matters which is engaging the 
attention of missionary societies is the progress of Mohammedanism, due very 
largely to the abolition of the slave-trade and the rapid extension of the 
railway, An important event during the past year has been the visitation 
of the field by Herr Missionsinspektor Lic. K. Axenfeld, of the Berlin 
Society, which will lead to a strengthening and consolidation of its work. 
This Society is planning to establish a Swahili training institution with the 
object of preparing Christian natives for subordinate posts under the 
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Government, which at present has no alternative but to employ Mohammedans, 
thereby furthering the spread of Islam. The Leipzig Society has begun a 
new mission in Iramba, which will form a link between its present work in 
the neighbourhood of Kilimanjaro and the extreme north-easterly station 
of the Moravians at Urambo. ‘The Moravians have found an opportunity 
for work among the labourers on the railway, and have begun work in the 
important and difficult centre of Tabora. ‘Two new societies entered the field 
in 1911, the Neukirchen and Breklum Societies. The former has started work 
in the Urundi and the latter in the Ubha district. 

In British East Africa a new mission has been started by the United 
Methodist Church in the Meru province on the slopes of Mount Kenia. 

In Uganda the returns of the recent census show that of the population 
200,733 were returned as Protestants, 230,568 as Roman Catholics, 72,792 
as Mohammedans and 2,335,376 as heathen. A period in the history of the 
work of the Church Missionary Society is marked by the resignation of Bishop 
Tucker, and the consecration of Archdeacon J. J. Willis as the new bishop. 
The Roman Catholics are actively developing their educational work and 
have now nearly 20,000 pupils in their schools, 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Triennial Missionary Conference—Report of Education Commission—Inter- 
State College—transference of temporal administration of mission stations— 
advances in organization—progress in co-operation—other matters of interest— 
racial problems—South African Native Congress. 


THE outstanding event from a missionary point of view in 
South Africa during the past year has been the Triennial 
Missionary Conference at Cape Town in July.’ Prepara- 
tory to the Conference six commissions of inquiry were at 
work, each of which submitted a report to the Conference. 
One of these dealt with Survey and Occupation, and en- 
deavoured to distinguish between unoccupied, insufficiently 
occupied, adequately occupied, and congested areas. In 
the first class were placed the northern and north-eastern 
parts of German South-west Africa, portions of Southern 
Rhodesia, and the greater part of Portuguese East Africa. 
It is estimated that in these areas there are still nearly a 


1 See Report of the Proceedings of the Fourth General Missionary Conference of South 
Africa, 135 pp., 1912. Townshend, Taylor & Snashall, Cape Town. 
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million and a half of unevangelized heathen, more than 
five-sixths of whom are in Portuguese East Africa south of 
the Zambesi. In the congested areas, it is stated that the 
congestion arises from an excess of societies, and the only 
remedy in the judgment of the Commission is the voluntary 
surrender of their work by individual societies to some 
kindred organization." The Conference appealed for a suffi- 
cient number of missionaries (one hundred was the estimate 
of the Commission) to overtake the evangelization of South 
Africa, and appointed a Committee of Occupation of fourteen 
members to carry out the resolutions of the Conference. 
Other commissions dealt with the older fields and the 
relation of schools to the work of evangelization, with the 
problem of native young men and native girls in towns, 
and with the black peril. The report of the Commission 
on Uniformity of Discipline in Native Churches was re- 
mitted to a new Commission to report to the next 
Conference in 1915. The Conference before separating 
appointed a Social Service Organizing Committee to en- 
deavour to co-ordinate the forces working for moral and 
social betterment in South Africa. 

The Education Commission appointed three years ago 
by the late Cape Government issued its Report last May.’ 
The Commission emphasizes the importance of moral and 
religious instruction, stating that in its judgment ‘the 
case in favour of making Bible teaching an integral part 
of the school course, subject, of course, to the usual 
conscience clause, is unanswerable,’ and that ‘the vital 
importance of religious education in the education of 
coloured people is an axiomatic truth.’ 

A convention of those interested in the scheme to estab- 
lish an inter-state native college was held at Bloemfontein 
in April. It was decided to make a united effort to secure 


1 For a discussion of the principles which must govern any attempt to secure a 
redistribution of forces see the Report, pp. 44-8. 


2 Published by Cape Times Ltd., Cape Town. 283 pp. 
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within the next few months from European and native 
sources the capital required, and to hold another convention 
in January, 1913. The sum desired is £50,000, and several 
large European contributions have been promised con- 
ditionally on half the total amount being secured from 
native sources. 

A stage in the historical development of missionary 
work in South Africa is marked by the surrender by the 
Moravian missionaries of the temporal administration of 
the stations assigned to them by the Government, in some 
cases more than a hundred years ago. The passing of the 
Mission Stations Act has led the Mission to feel that it 
would be wiser to hand over this burden to a committee 
elected in part by the coloured people themselves, and over 
which the local magistrate presides, and thus be able in 
the future to devote all its energies to the spiritual side of 
the work. 

The past year has witnessed a considerable advance 
in missionary organization. The Berlin Missionary Society 
has taken an important step in the development of 
a self-governing and self-supporting native Church by 
the creation of synods for the Cape Zulu-Xosa tribes, the 
Orange State, the South Transvaal and the North Trans- 
vaal. The administration of finance, the control of 
education, and the general supervision of ecclesiastical 
business have been placed in the hands of these synods, 
which are composed of missionaries, native pastors, and 
representatives from each congregation in the synod. The 
Committee in Berlin continues to maintain a general 
oversight of the work.’ In the Moravian Mission the 
first Church Conference was held in eastern South Africa, 
in which not only native pastors, but representatives of 
congregations were associated with the missionaries in 
the management of the affairs of the Church. In Basuto- 


’ An account of the new organization will be found in Berliney Missionsberichte 
(Oct. 1911), pp. 166-72. 
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land, the missionaries of the Paris Society are breaking 
up their large districts into parishes, and in the past year 
have created four new native pastorates. There are now 
in the mission thirteen ordained European missionaries 
and sixteen native pastors, who thus constitute a majority 
of the assembly which superintends the affairs of the 
Church. 

In the Anglican communion a new see for Griqualand 
West and Bechuanaland was created in October, 1911, 
under the name of Kimberley and Kuruman. Throughout 
South Africa there is a remarkable growth of self-support 
in the Anglican dioceses, particularly on the Rand, in 
Grahamstown, in Zululand, and in Kaffraria... The London 
Missionary Society has recently reorganized its South 
African mission and formed an annual assembly of mis- 
sionaries, native pastors and delegates. An Executive 
Committee has been appointed for the whole mission, 
among whose duties will be to supervise and co-ordinate 
all education from the elementary school up to the training 
institution at Tiger Kloof. 

Several advances in practical co-operation fall to be 
noted. The Berlin Missionary Society, the Norwegian 
Missionary Society, and the Swedish Church Mission in 
Natal have united in a scheme for the training of native 
workers. The Societies are co-operating in the production 
of Zulu literature, and are considering the union of the 
Lutheran Zulu congregations belonging to these Missions. 
In Cape Colony the Berlin and Barmen Missionary Societies 
and the Moravians have adopted a common Church dis- 
cipline and agreed to make common use of the seminary at 
Genadendal. 

Among other matters of interest may be mentioned 
the celebration in June of the semi-jubilee of the Swiss 
Mission Romande, which has carried on work among 
the Tonga tribe in Portuguese East Africa and built 
1 Cf. an article by Bishop Gibson in The East and the West (Jan. 1912), pp. I-15. 
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up a Church of 8000 members; a visit by a Zulu 
chief in Natal to the Church of Norway Mission estab- 
lished by Schreuder to ask for teachers, resulting in a 
movement towards Christianity beyond anything that 
the Mission has hitherto experienced; and progress in 
the work of the Finnish Missionary Society in Amboland 
in German South-west Africa, where the late chief issued 
a command for the observance of Sunday, and before his 
death received baptism, and where the Mission sees in- 
dications that the entire population within its field is 
likely to accept Christianity in the near future. 

Missionary work in South Africa is inextricably bound 
up with problems arising out of the complex and difficult 
relations of the white and coloured races." Among those 
which have recently attracted widespread attention is 
the so-called ‘ black peril.’ The Government has appointed 
a Commission to inquire into the extent of the evil, its 
causes and possible remedies. The subject was also con- 
sidered by one of the six Commissions of the Missionary 
Conference, the conclusions of which will be found in the 
Report of the Conference.? Another matter which has 
given rise to a considerable measure of anxiety is 
the proposed Native Settlement and Squatters Bill, intro- 
duced by the Government to ameliorate the evils of the 
squatting system, but calculated, in the judgment of the 
missionary bodies, to create more serious evils than it will 
remove.*® 

A development in the political organization of the 
native races, which has attracted much attention and 
the progress of which will be watched with great interest, 

1 A singularly able treatment of the whole subject is contained in Mr. Maurice Evans’ 
Black and White in South-East Africa, reviewed in IRM. for April, pp. 328-30. Re- 
ference may also be made to an article by Missionsinspektor Martin Wilde in the 
Koloniale Rundschau (Jan. 1912), pp. 5-27. 

2 See Report, pp. 28-30, 80-95. The Report of the Commission of the Missionary 
Conference is also given in the Christian Express (Aug.), pp. 127-32. 


* The resolution of the Missionary Conference on the subject will be found in the 
Report, pp. 33-4. 
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was the organization in January of the South African 
Native Congress, representing all parts of South Africa. 
The Congress consists of two ‘houses,’ the House of 
Nobles and the House of the People. The former provides 
a means of attaching the native chiefs to the movement. 
The president of the lower house and chief leader of the 
movement is the Rev. John L. Dube, one of the ablest 
natives in South Africa. The significance of the movement 
lies in the fact that the natives of South Africa, hitherto 
divided into warring clans and speaking different dialects, 
are beginning to develop a national consciousness and 
seeking a means of expressing common public opinion. 


MADAGASCAR 


Difficulties with the Government—united missionary deputation—new 
openings. 


In Madagascar the attitude of the French authorities 
towards Christianity has continued, in spite of the change 
of Governor-General, to give grave cause for anxiety. 
The British societies have been unwilling to take any 
action that might compromise international relations, and 
at a conference in London held in June agreed to be guided 
largely by the Paris Mission in approaching the French 
Government. 

At the conference to which reference has been made, it 
was agreed to send out a joint deputation to Madagascar in 
the summer of 1918, with a view to surveying the field 
and making plans for its evangelization. In the meantime 
preparation for the visit of the deputation is being made 
by preliminary investigations. 

The French missionaries have met with encouraging 
success during the past year among the savage and very 
superstitious Sakalava tribe in western Madagascar at 
Marovoay, and the Committee are considering the possibility 
of developing this promising work. 
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VII. OTHER MISSION FIELDS 


The Putumayo revelations—problems and progress in Australasia and 
Oceania. 


CoNSIDERATIONS of space and the lack of sufficient infor- 
mation make impracticable a detailed study of other 
mission fields, including the Indians of North and South 
America, the West Indies, Australasia and Oceania. All 
that is possible is to call attention to one or two matters 
of outstanding interest. 

The conscience of the civilized world was stirred in July by 
the presentation to the British House of Commons of a Blue 
Book on the correspondence relating to the treatment of the 
Indians employed in the collection of rubber in the Putumayo 
district in Peru. The stories of cruelty would be almost 
incredible were they not supported by the most convincing 
evidence. The matter awakened the most lively and wide- 
spread sympathy, and at the suggestion of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, a Roman Catholic mission 
has been organized, and put under the care of the Fran- 
ciscans. The proposal that help should be sought only 
from a Roman Catholic mission evoked a good deal of 
criticism, and it was pointed out that, in spite of the fact 
that Peru professes the Roman Catholic religion and does 
not permit the public exercise of any other, Protestant 
missionary work is, as a matter of fact, at present being 
carried on there, and is allowed a considerable measure of 
freedom. Accordingly the Evangelical Union of South 
America determined to undertake a mission to the Putu- 
mayo country, and issued an appeal for £10,000, of which 
about half has already been secured. Dr. E. T. Glenny, 
who has already had experience as a medical missionary in 
Cuzco, has been appointed the leader of a party which was 
to leave England early in December on a tour of investiga- 
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tion to determine the best base for the work and the best 
methods to be employed. 

In AusTRALASIA and OcEAnrIA reference may be made 
to the holding of a Conference of representatives of the 
principal Christian bodies in Australia, other than the 
Roman Catholic, with a view to the delimitation of spheres 
of influence in work for the aborigines, and the appoint- 
ment of a committee to prepare a scheme of delimitation 
for submission to the governing body of each denomina- 
tion; the growing acuteness of the labour problem in the 
Pacific Islands, in consequence of the depletion of popula- 
tion through recruiting for distant parts and the large 
influx of more virile races from Asia;! the continued 
difficulties in the New Hebrides arising from the opposition 
of the French authorities to missionary work and their 
attitude towards questions affecting the welfare of the 
natives; the problems of the native Church and of the 
Indian immigrants in the Fiji Islands;* the increasing 
generosity of the churches connected with the London 
Missionary Society in the South Seas, the native Christians 
of the Samoan Islands in addition to maintaining their 
native pastors (192 ordained and 260 preachers) and schools 
having sent £5000 to London for missionary work in other 
parts of the world; the appointment of the Rev. C. J. Wood 
as Bishop of Melanesia in succession to Bishop Wilson, and 
the transference of the headquarters of the mission from 
Norfolk Island to the Islands; and the completion of the 
translation of the New Testament into Nguna-Tongoa for 
certain islands in the New Hebrides group and into Ulawa 
for the Solomon Islands. 


1See an article by the Rev. B. Danks on ‘ Missions and the Labour Problem’ in 
The Missionary Review of the Methodist Church of Australia (June), pp. 1-3. 

2See an article by Dr. G. Kurze in the Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift (Sept.), 
PP. 392-403 (Oct.), pp. 455-62. 
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IX. THE JEWS' 


For some time there has been a marked opposition on the 
part of the Jews against every effort to bring the Gospel to 
them. The effect has been to curtail work in one or two 
places, but on the other hand, it has drawn the attention 
of Jews to the Christian faith. Larger numbers than ever 
are reading the New Testament, and there is an increasing 
demand for missionary literature. 

One great hindrance is that so many Jews are being 
drawn into the ranks of materialism and atheism. They 
have forsaken Judaism as unable to satisfy their longings, 
and are apt to be prejudiced against Christianity, which 
they regard either as idolatrous or persecuting, and often 
as both. Special efforts are being made to reach this class. 
The work has not been in vain, and not a few staunch 
converts have been won for Christ by the simple preaching 
of the atoning death of the Messiah as the only way of 
peace. 

Apart from baptisms, there is evidence that Christianity 
is permeating the hard crust of prejudice. Many a Jew 
has said that Christians have the truth on their side. 
Jews are everywhere met with who are intellectually 
convinced that Jesus of Nazareth is the only Messiah that 
will ever be seen. There are a number who are really 
Christians at heart, but refrain from open confession 
through fear of the Rabbis and the loss of a livelihood. 

Zionism in Palestine is making progress in every 
direction. It has now received official recognition from 
the Turkish Government, and the chief Jewish colonies 
have been given self-government with the right to appoint 
their own Mayor and Town Council and assess their own 
taxes. This is a striking sign of the times. 


1 This section is based on information kindly supplied to the writer by the Rev. 
F. L. Denman of the London Jews’ Society. 
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X. THE HOME BASE 


The training of missionaries— progress in Great Britain—in North 
America—in Germany and Denmark—missions in German universities— 
policy of missionary societies—changes in headquarters’ staff—financial posi- 
tion of British societies—of German societies—encouraging advance in Aus- 
tralia—conference of foreign mission boards in North America—conferences 
on particular fields—conference of woman’s boards of North America—con- 
ference of British missionary societies— general missionary conference in 
Sweden — conference of British Student Volunteer Movement — Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement — Mission Study Movement—new movement among 
women educators—Kolonial-Missionstag in Germany—Continuation Committee 
of Edinburgh Conference — International Review of Missions — missionary 
advance among Roman Catholics in Germany—other advances in Roman 
Catholic missions. 


A CAREFUL examination of the information that has 
come to hand leaves the impression that the most dis- 
tinctive feature of the past year at the home base has been 
the increased attention to the training of missionaries. 

In Great Britain the Board of Study, which was formed 
at a meeting of representatives of missionary societies in 
March, 1911, invited the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, Ph.D., D.D., 
to become its secretary, and he took up his duties in Sep- 
tember of that year. He has devoted his time to getting 
into touch with the various missionary societies, theo- 
logical colleges and university authorities interested in 
missionary training. Arrangements have been made for 
the issue of a bibliography for the use of missionary students 
to guide them in their studies. During the month of August, 
a successful vacation course for missionary training was 
held at Oxford, and was attended by fifty-two students. 
The London Missionary Society, the Baptist Missionary 
Society, and the Presbyterian Church of England have 
co-operated in a scheme to provide training for women 
missionaries by opening a hostel for women at Selly Oak, 
near Birmingham, within reach of the Woodbrook Settle- 
ment and other educational facilities. The subject of 
5 
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the special training of missionaries is receiving fresh atten- 
tion in several missionary societies. 

In North America also a Board of Missionary Studies has 
been established, and its constitution was approved by 
the Foreign Missions Conference at its meeting in January. 
The Board has appointed several sub-committees to make 
a special study of particular aspects of the subject. Pro- 
vision for the training of missionaries is being rapidly 
developed in connexion with several institutions. During 
the past year the Day Missions Building, with several 
class rooms, library, and various accessories required in 
missionary training, has been opened in connexion with 
Yale Divinity School. In September, 1911, the Hartford 
School of Missions was opened in close connexion with the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. This School has large 
and ambitious plans, which it is hoped will be realized 
in the near future. The College of Missions established 
at Indianapolis in connexion with the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society in 1910 has had during the past year an 
increase both in its teaching staff and in the number of 
students. The question of the training of missionaries 
is also receiving increased attention from several of the 
mission boards. The United Presbyterian Board is 
making definite arrangements, and providing the necessary 
funds, for missionaries on furlough to devote three months 
to special studies at institutions approved by the Board. 

In Germany several of the leading missionary societies 
have found it necessary to enlarge the mission houses in 
which they train their candidates. Fresh steps have also 
been taken for the training of women missionaries. The 
Basel Mission has opened a training institution for women 
in connexion with its mission house. Steps are being 
taken for the establishment of a similar institution in 
Hamburg. The small institution of the Women’s Association 
for Female Education in the East in Berlin has, under the 

1See Report of Foreign Missions Conference, 1912, pp. 49-72. 
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leadership of Grifin von der Goltz, made a new start, and 
will open its doors to women missionary candidates from 
all German societies. In Denmark several societies have 
co-operated in the establishment of a mission school to 
train women for both home and foreign work. 

The subject of missions is receiving increased re- 
cognition from German universities. Missionsdirektor D. 
Paul has been appointed an honorary professor of missions 
in Leipzig, and Professor D. Mirbt of Marburg has been 
transferred to the chair of Church history at Géttingen, 
with the additional responsibility of lecturing on the 
history of missions. Dr. Julius Richter, on the advice of 
the Ausschuss of Protestant Missions, has settled in Berlin 
with the prospect of being appointed to a chair of missions 
in that University. The Theological School at Bethel, 
near Bielefeld, is making a speciality of missionary training. 
It has appointed Missionsinspektor D. Joh. Warneck as 
professor of missions and the comparative study of religion. 
Herr Missionar Simon lectures at the same institution on 
Islam and on missions to Moslems, and has been put in 
charge of a new hostel for missionary candidates. 

A number of societies in Europe and America have 
been giving fresh consideration during the past year to 
their general policy. Among matters which deserve to be 
noted are the preparation by the Foreign Mission Board of 
the American Methodist Episcopal Church of a compre- 
hensive statement and policy with reference to the home 
base; the decision of the quadrennial General Conference 
of the same Church to appoint a Commission on finance 
to which the Boards of Foreign Missions, Home Missions, 
Church Extension, Education and Sunday Schools, and 
the Freedman’s Aid Society will submit annually a state- 
ment of their needs, so that the Commission can issue a 
single united appeal to the Church for all benevolences, 
and promote a single campaign on behalf of all the Boards; 
a new financial experiment in the United Presbyterian 
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Church of America by which a month during the year of 
1911-12 was set aside for a special canvass of the entire 
Church to secure definite pledges of the amounts to be 
contributed during the following year, with the result 
that the work of the year 1912-18 will be carried out on 
the basis of definite pledges secured from congregations 
and individuals, and not of large sums pledged by a General 
Assembly without any adequate guarantee; the adoption 
by the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society of a 
statement of policy which lays primary emphasis on the 
intensive development of work already undertaken, the 
establishment at strategic points of strong Christian 
communities on which the main responsibility for evan- 
gelization will rest, the education of the children of 
the Christian community, and the largest possible measure 
of co-operation with other Christian bodies; the further 
development by the London Missionary Society of its 
policy of creating an Advisory Council for its China 
Missions to survey the whole field and to formulate a 
definite and clear policy for each station in the light of the 
needs of the whole work, and the consideration of the 
application of the plan to other mission fields of the Society ; 
the strengthening of the Educational Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society by the addition of distinguished 
educationists and by the appointment of Mr. T. R. W. 
Lunt to devote his entire time as secretary to the work 
of the Committee; and the appointment by the same 
Society of a Women’s Committee to advise in matters 
affecting women in foreign work. 

A considerable number of changes in the personnel of 
the staff of leading missionary societies have taken place 
during the year. In the Methodist Episcopal Board in 
North America, the Rev. A. B. Leonard, LL.D., who has 
been the corresponding secretary for more than twenty 
years, has retired on account of advancing years, and his 
colleague, the Rev. Homer C. Stuntz, D.D., has been made 
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a bishop. The three new secretaries are Mr. S, Earl Taylor, 
the Rev. W. F. Oldham, D.D., formerly Bishop of Malaysia, 
and the Rey. Frank M. North, D.D. In the Baptist Board, 
the Rev. J. H. Franklin, D.D., has been appointed foreign 
secretary in succession to Dr. Barbour, who has retired 
from active work. In Great Britain, the Church Missionary 
Society has appointed the Rev. F. Baylis, who has hitherto 
been in charge of its African Missions, to succeed the 
Rev. B. Baring-Gould, who is about to retire, in the 
administration of its China and Japan Missions. The 
Rev. G. T. Manley has been appointed secretary for the 
African Missions. The London Missionary Society, in view 
of the impending retirement of Dr. Wardlaw Thompson, 
has appointed Mr. F. H. Hawkins and the Rev. Frank 
Lenwood as its foreign secretaries, and the Rev. W. Nelson 
Bitton as organizing secretary. The Rev. Henry Haigh, 
D.D., formerly a missionary in India, has been elected one 
of the secretaries of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and 
the Rev. W. Y. Fullerton the home secretary of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society. In Germany, Herr Professor Dr. 
Paul has succeeded Dr. von Schwartz as Direktor of the 
Leipzig Missionary Society. In France the Paris Evan- 
gelical Society has suffered an irreparable loss in the 
death of M. Boegner, who for thirty years was the heart 
and soul of the Society. M. Bianquis has succeeded him 
as Director, M. Daniel Couve has been made Assistant 
Director and M. Casalis the general secretary. 

In the matter of finance the prevailing note at the last 
annual meetings of the various British societies was one of 
relief. The relief, however, was due rather to the dis- 
appearance of a burden than to a well-grounded hope with 
regard to the future. The heavy deficits of recent years 
have been avoided. But the improved financial position of 
the societies has been due to strict limitation of expenditure, 
increases in legacies, utilization of special funds, and 
generous special contributions. The gross home income of 
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the eight largest societies is only slightly increased, being 
£1,365,000 as against £1,363,638 for the preceding year. 
While some societies report the largest income of any 
normal year, there is this disquieting feature in the pub- 
lished accounts of almost all the societies, that subscriptions, 
donations and collections as a rule show decreases. These 
decreases are slight in some cases, but are of the gravest 
significance, emphasizing as they do the trend toward 
stagnation referred to in the July number of this Review.’ 
There is no sign of any general broadening of the home 
base by an increase in the number of contributors or an 
improved scale of giving. The serious financial position of 
the societies has been righted, but the problem of properly 
financing the work has by no means been solved. 

The annual reports of the principal missionary societies 
in Germany show an increase of the receipts at the home 
base amounting in eleven societies to a total of 455,000 
marks. The increase of income, however, is insufficient 
to meet the increased expenditure, and very few of the 
German societies were able to close the year without a 
deficit. Only two, the Leipzig Society and the Gossner 
Mission, had a substantial balance on the right side, due 
no doubt to the special gifts in connexion with their 
seventy-fifth anniversary, which both societies celebrated 
last year. Five of the societies have serious deficits, and in 
particular the Berlin Society is in a very critical condition, 
with a deficit of 424,000 marks. 

Information with regard to the financial situation in 
America failed to arrive in time to permit of a general 
statement in this article. 

In Australia there has been a most encouraging growth 
of missionary interest and giving. The income of the 
Methodist Missionary Society has increased during the 
last four years by £10,000. The Presbyterian Church 


1 See Ten Years’ Missionary Finance, A Survey and Some Deductions, by Kenneth 
Maclennan. IRM. (July), pp. 488-97. 
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was able to report last year an increase of £5000. The 
Australian Board of Missions of the Anglican Church has 
doubled its income, largely through the adoption by most 
of the dioceses of the principle of self-assessment for foreign 
missions. The other societies are also able to report 
advance. The causes which have brought about this wel- 
come growth of missionary enthusiasm are believed to 
be (1) a spiritual revival leading to a new emphasis on 
prayer and new confidence in the leadership of the Holy 
Spirit, (2) the effective co-operation of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement and the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
in an appeal to the Churches, (3) the systematic develop- 
ment of missionary study, together with the wider dissemi- 
nation of missionary information and literature, and (4) the 
framing of bold and comprehensive policies by the mission 
boards and the placing of these policies before the congre- 
gations. 

The nineteenth annual Conference of the Foreign 
Missions Boards of North America met in January. A 
forward step was taken by introducing in the constitution 
a clause admitting women as delegates to the Conference. 
In connexion with the home base, special attention is 
being given to obtaining trustworthy and up-to-date mis- 
sionary statistics. The Committee on the Home Base was 
instructed to make thorough investigations into the feasi- 
bility of establishing and maintaining a Bureau of Publicity, 
and to take up with the various boards the question of 
missionary lectureships in the seminaries of their denomina- 
tions. The Conference strongly approved of the manual 
prepared by the Committee on a Unified Plan of Missionary 
Education and Giving, and urged all boards to give the 
booklet the widest circulation among their constituencies. 

A new development in the missionary life in America 
has been the summoning of special conferences to consider 
the situation in particular mission fields. A conference 
of this kind dealing with Japan was held in January, and 
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was found to be of such value that in the following month 
a similar conference was held with reference to China. 

The triennial Conference of Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions of the United States and Canada was held in 
February. The Conference approved and decided to 
recommend to the boards a plan of federation of the 
Woman’s Boards of North America, and a committee 
was appointed to present the matter to the boards and 
carry out the organization. Among the subjects to which 
special attention was given was that of the provision of 
Christian periodicals for oriental women, and a committee 
was appointed to take up the matter. 

The second Conference of Missionary Societies in 
Great Britain and Ireland was held at Swanwick in June, 
and was attended by representatives from forty-three 
societies. It was resolved to appoint a permanent com- 
mittee to assist missionary societies in matters arising 
between missions and governments. The Committee 
consists of eighteen persons, of whom nine are connected 
with missionary organizations and nine are persons of dis- 
tinction in public life. The principal subject considered 
by the Conference was the report of a Committee on ‘ Co- 
operation between Men and Women in Administration 
on the Field and at Home.’* Consideration was also given 
to medical education in China, and to missions and the press. 
The committee on the latter subject was re-appointed and 
enlarged with a view to investigating the present range 
and limits of the co-operative publication and distribution 
of missionary literature. 

The first Swedish General Missionary Conference, which 
met in September, marks an important advance in co- 
operation among the Swedish societies. All the twelve 
Swedish independent missionary organizations were repre- 
sented by official delegates appointed on a proportional 


1 An article by Miss Minna Gollock dealing with the report of this Committee was 
published in IRM. (Oct.), pp. 674-87. 
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basis. In addition to 800 official delegates the Conference 
was attended by 100 missionaries at home on furlough, and 
by over 1000 visitors. It appointed a Standing Committee 
—or, to translate more literally the suggestive Swedish 
title, a Working Committee—to continue its work. The 
Working Committee has taken steps for the appointment 
of sub-committees to supply missionary information to 
the press, to secure a larger place for missions in schools 
and universities, to organize mission study courses, to 
consider questions relating to the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, and to provide opportunities for giving mis- 
sionary candidates an elementary knowledge of medicine. 
It was reported that the total number of missionaries 
connected with Swedish societies is 481, and the total 
income 13 million kronor (£82,500). The cause of co- 
operation has also been advanced by the starting of a 
(bi-monthly) Swedish Missionary Review (Svensk Missions- 
tidsskrift), under the editorship of Professor Kolmodin. 

The Student Volunteer Movement of Great Britain 
held its quadrennial Conference at Liverpool in January 
of last year. The Conference, which was attended by 
1830 students and professors (of whom 150 were from the 
continent of Europe) and 262 guests, was distinguished by 
the high quality of the addresses given at it, and by the 
fact that in the programme the foreign missionary appeal 
was combined with the presentation of the call to Christian 
discipleship in relation to social problems at home.* 

In the Laymen’s Missionary Movement in North 
America the most notable recent developments have been 
the growth of men’s missionary discussion groups, for the 
use of which a special text-book, The Call of the World, 
has been issued; and the organization of a personal canvass 
for one month of an entire denomination for missionary 
subscriptions, similar to that which has already been men- 
tioned in connexion with the United Presbyterian Church. 


1 See Christ and Human Need (Student Volunteer Missionary Union), pp. 210. 
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The number of district secretaries serving the Movement 
has been increased, eight such secretaries being now in the 
field. Im England the Laymen’s Movement has made a 
beginning with the appointment of Captain T. F. Watson 
as secretary. In Scotland the most marked development 
during the past year has been the close co-operation of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement with the Foreign Mission 
Committees of the two leading Presbyterian Churches. 

The Mission Study Movement has continued to press 
forward its important work in North America, Great 
Britain, the continent of Europe and Australia, while 
‘mission study is also being carried on in India. There are 
no striking developments to record during the past year. 
It may, however, be noted that in North America the whole 
subject of the missionary education of the Church has been 
studied by a joint committee of the Missionary Education 
Movement and the Laymen’s Missionary Movement; that the 
British Movement has for the first time issued a complete 
series of text-books in six grades (kindergarten, junior, 
intermediate, senior schoolboy, elementary adult, and 
advanced adult); and that there has been a considerable 
extension of missionary study on the continent of Europe 
as the result of an international conference held at Lunteren 
in September, 1911." The first summer school of missions 
in Germany was held in August and attended by about 
fifty university students, with the result that a number 
of study circles have been formed in German universities 
during the present winter session. Limitations of space 
prevent any reference in detail to the text-books issued 
by the Mission Study Movement in the different countries, 
but in the future the more important text-books and other 
publications will be noticed in a separate section of the 
bibliography of the Review. 

One of the most interesting and hopeful developments 


1See Report of the First International Study Conference, Lunteren, Holland, 194 pp. 
(Mission Study Movements in various countries). 
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in Great Britain during the past year has been a movement 
to promote the study of the problems of women’s educa- 
tion in the East, and to encourage and support wise plans 
for meeting them. The movement has had the support of 
some of the leading women in the teaching profession. A 
considerable number of meetings were held during the 
year at important educational centres, which culminated in 
an influential conference at Oxford in September, attended 
by more than a hundred teachers and lecturers, represent- 
ing many different types of schools and colleges.’ In 
connexion with this movement two leading women edu- 
cators have obtained leave of absence, and are at the 
present time engaged in a special study of the conditions 
of women’s education in India, with a view to helping on 
their return to increase interest in Christian education for 
women in the East. 

In Germany financial difficulties have led missionary 
leaders to consider seriously the necessity of widening 
the constituency from which support is obtained. It has 
seemed desirable to take advantage of the increasing 
interest in the Colonies to bring missions in a more 
prominent way before the general public. A Kolonial- 
Missionstag was held in Kassel in June, similar to that 
which took place in Dresden in the preceding year. It 
lasted for three days, was very largely attended, and was 
in every way a success. 

The meeting of the Continuation Committee of the 
Edinburgh Conference, an account of which will be found 
elsewhere in this number of the Review; the tour of Dr. 
Mott, the Chairman of the Committee, in Asia; and the 
launching of the International Review of Missions at the 
beginning of the year mark important advances in inter- 
national co-operation. 

There has recently been a remarkable development of 


1A Report of the Conference has been published under the title The Christian 
Education of Women in the East, 160 pp. (Student Christian Movement). 
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missionary activity among Roman Catholics inGermany. It 
finds its most direct expression in the Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
wissenschaft, a quarterly scientific missionary review started 
two years ago, which is one of the most ably conducted 
of missionary magazines. The review is edited by Dr. 
Schmidlin, Professor of Church History in the University 
of Miinster. He has recently been appointed Professor of 
Missions in addition to his main subject, and a group of 
young priests are under his direction devoting a year or two 
years to the study of missionary history and theory. Closely 
associated with the review is an Institute for Missionary 
Scientific Research founded to promote the scientific study of 
missions, which aims in the first instance at preparing an 
exhaustive bibliography of the literature relating to Roman 
Catholic missions. Among other recent developments are 
the holding in the Miinster diocese of the first missionary 
conference for secular clergy, resulting in the formation 
of a missionary union among the clergy of the diocese ; 
the formation of missionary associations among the students 
of Minster, Tiibingen and other universities ; the increased 
prominence given to the subject of missions at general 
conferences and congresses; and the holding of a vacation 
course for the comparative study of religion with especial 
relation to missionary work.’ 

Among other facts to be noted in connexion with 
Roman Catholic missions are that the income of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, the great international 
organization for collecting funds for missionary work, in 
1911 was in advance of any previous year, the total exceed- 
ing seven million francs; and that the first seminary for 
foreign missions in North America was opened in September 
at Ossining near New York City. 


1 Although the course was held at Louvain in Belgium and the language was mainly 
French, it owed its origin to the enthusiasm of P. Schmidt, S.V.D., of Vienna, the 
brilliant editor of Amthropos. On the general subject of this paragraph see the 
Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft, 1912, pp. 84-7 239-43, 330-6. 
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XI. CONCLUSION 


The challenge of the Moslem world—the call of China—the need of a 
spiritual basis for society—the training of missionaries—problems of Christian 
education—the state of the home Church—the Church in the mission field 
—co-operation and unity. 


THE object of the survey will not be attained unless an 
attempt is made to discover how far the events and move- 
ments which have been reviewed furnish any suggestion 
or guidance with regard to the objects and direction of 
missionary policy. It may help to provoke thought and 
provide matter for discussion if the writer of this article 
records some of the chief impressions made on his mind by 
the study of the facts. It need hardly be said that these 
impressions are nothing more than a purely individual 
interpretation of the facts recorded in the preceding pages, 
which needs to be supplemented and corrected by other 
minds, and the sole purpose of which is to stimulate inde- 
pendent thought. 

(1) If the voice of God speaks in history, He is surely, 
by the momentous events of the year that has closed, 
directing the attention of the Church to its long-neglected 
responsibilities towards the Moslem world. The crushing 
defeat of the Turkish arms by Christian Powers, following 
on the occupation of Tripoli and Morocco, and the feelings 
of antagonism and solidarity to which these events have 
given rise throughout the Moslem world, are a clear chal- 
lenge to those who believe in Christ. Is the Church con- 
tent that the contact of Christian peoples with Moslems 
should find predominant expression in the employment of 
the sword, reliance upon which Christian apologists have 
always declared to be one of the characteristic ethical 
defects of Islam? Have the Moslem peoples a share in 
the Fatherhood of God and the Kingdom of redemption 
established by Jesus Christ ? The question goes to the 
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roots of our faith, and the answer, if it is to be worth any- 
thing, must be given in that same field of history and the 
world’s life in which the stern events of the past year have 
taken place. The preceding pages record a few signs of 
a growing concern about the Moslem problem,’ but only 
a spiritual revolution within the Christian Church can 
provide the forces that are needed if the task is to be taken 
seriously in hand. 

(2) The finger of God in history is no less clearly marked 
in the convulsive movements which are rousing from its 
long slumbers the giant nation of China. The political 
revolution of the past year was the outward expression of 
an awakening desire to escape from an order of things felt 
to be antiquated and unsatisfying and to enter on the 
search for a new heavens and a new earth. But the new 
order must rest on a deeper foundation than political 
change; the transformation that is sought can spring only 
from spiritual conversion. To be great a nation must have 
a faith. That is China’s supreme need in this critical hour 
of its long history.’ It is strange that this touching and 
crying need should have failed to move more deeply the 
heart of the Christian Church, and that this magnificent 
opportunity should have so faintly kindled its imagination 
and enthusiasm. 

(3) The Conference of Religions in Japan is the most 
public, and perhaps the most striking, of many signs of a 
growing recognition among the peoples of Asia that society 
must rest on a spiritual basis. Other indications of the 
search for such a basis in Japan have been recorded 
(pp. 5-6), and its fundamental importance in relation 
to China has already been indicated. In India the awak- 
ening social conscience (pp. 38-9) must find a more 
powerful sanction and surer support than Hinduism can 
provide. In Africa Christian education is the chief safe- 
guard and support of the native peoples against the dis- 

1 See pp. 43, 50-6. * Cf. pp. 15-6. 
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integrating forces of western material civilization,’ and it 
is difficult to see how apart from the restraining and steady- 
ing influence of Christian belief a solution can be found for the 
overwhelming problems arising out of the contact of the 
white and black races.? From Asia and Africa there comes 
to the Church the same challenge which is made by exist- 
ing social conditions in the West—Is there a Christian 
ideal for society in which men are prepared to believe and 
which they will have the courage to apply? The action 
of the Student Volunteer Movement in its conference at 
the beginning of the year in associating with the foreign 
missionary appeal a frank consideration of the problem of 
society from the standpoint of Christian discipleship (p. 73) 
would seem to spring from a deep and true insight into the 
position of Christianity in the modern world. 

(4) In the face of such great tasks it is not surprising 
that there should be an increasing recognition of the need 
for thorough equipment in those who would meet them. 
The preceding pages have shown how widely attention 
is being devoted to this subject. Although the work is 
still largely at the stage of planning and preparation, the ad- 
vance in interest and effort since the Edinburgh Conference 
with regard to this matter seems more marked than in any 
other department of missionary activity. In this there 
is much cause for encouragement. The question neverthe- 
less suggests itself whether present resources are sufficient to 
provide first-rate facilities for training at so many different 
centres without withdrawing from other activities too great 
a number of able workers who can ill be spared. The problem 
seems to call for a high measure of statesmanship and a 
thorough study of the situation as a whole. 

(5) It is evident from the review of the year how large 
a place Christian education in the mission field holds at 


1This is recognized by the Report of the Government Commission on Education 
quoted on p. 57, as it has been by all the recent Blue Books dealing with native affairs 
in South Africa. 


2 Cf. pp. 45-8. 3 See pp. 24, 34, 50-1, 65-7. 
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the present time in missionary interest and endeavour. 
The rapidly increasing efficiency of government systems 
of education’ creates fresh problems for missionary in- 
stitutions. In more than one mission field steps have 
been taken to set aside an experienced worker as educational 
secretary or superintendent to co-ordinate and develop 
the educational work of a single mission or of a group of 
missions.* Such problems as the means of securing the 
necessary financial support for large educational projects,’ 
of increasing efficiency through co-operation between 
different missions,‘ and of combining educational efficiency 
with the primary evangelistic aim of all missionary work 
are being widely discussed and press for solution. A 
broad, wise, clearly defined missionary educational policy 
seems to be one of the most urgent necessities of the 
present time. 

(6) From what has been said regarding the financial 
position of the missionary societies (pp. 69-70), it seems clear 
that, in Europe at any rate, there is little prospect of that 
marked increase of income which appears to be necessary 
if they are to grapple adequately with the tasks con- 
fronting them. The situation is such that new methods 
and improved machinery are quite inadequate to bring 
relief. The only thing that will avail is a wholly new 
spiritual vision springing from a fresh discovery of the 
transcendent value of Christ for the individual and for 
society. This was clearly recognized by the Edinburgh 
Conference and all that has happened since confirms it. 
How, then, does it stand with this fundamental question 
of the spiritual vitality of the Church? The subject is 
not one about which it is easy to make exact statements 
and it has found comparatively little place in the preced- 
ing survey. Nevertheless the writer has received the 


1Cf. pp. 7-8, 13, 20-2, 31-4, 43-4, 50. 2 See pp. 22, 50. 

* See Chinese Recorder (July), pp. 385-98, and (Sept.), pp. 505-7, 513-21, and the 
Year Book of Missions in India, pp. 309-11. 

* See pp. 8, 10, 13-4, 21-2, 26, 33. 
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impression that the central lesson of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference has implanted itself deeply in many minds, and 
that in many countries there are those who are praying 
and expecting to see the Kingdom of God come with 
power." 

(7) The survey emphasizes the statement made at 
the Edinburgh Conference that the Church in the Mission 
Field is the most important factor in the work of evangeliza- 
tion. It is evident that many of the tasks to which refer- 
ence has been made in the foregoing pages are not of a 
kind that can be successfully accomplished by any body 
of foreigners, but only by the people of the soil as their 
minds and hearts are brought increasingly into subjection 
to Christ. It is also clear that the spirit of nationalism is 
making stronger every year the desire within the Church 
for freedom from foreign control. Each year witnesses 
new advances in the growth, organization and independ- 
ence of the Church in the mission field.*? Its problems 
have become the most acute and pressing problems of 
missionary statesmanship, calling for the exercise of the 
highest wisdom and patience, for the utmost co-operation, 
and above everything else for prayer. 

(8) Slowly and unequally, yet steadily, in spite of oc- 
casional misunderstandings and wide differences of opinion 
regarding the paths to be followed, the movement towards 
unity continues to make progress.* A striking illustration 
of the growth of a new spirit was furnished by the meeting 
of the Continuation Committee at Lake Mohonk, which 
would scarcely have been possible before the Edinburgh 
Conference. In spite of deep national, ecclesiastical and 


1 Reference may be made to the reception given in many widely different circles 
to Professor A. G. Hogg’s book Christ’s Message of the Kingdom. While there may be 
considerable difference of opinion with regard to many of Mr. Hogg’s positions, the 
book breathes a spirit of courage and faith in God which is just what the Church needs 
to face its tremendous tasks. It is not without significance that this contribution to 
the study of Christ’s teaching comes from the mission field. 

2 Cf. pp. 10, 18-9, 20, 35-7, 55, 58-9, 63. 

* Cf. ep. 6-7, 20, 34-0, 54, 55, 59, OI, 63, 71-3, 75. 
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temperamental differences the spirit of unity and brotherly 
love remained unbroken. It may be expected that with 
a deepening appreciation of the overwhelming task which 
the Church is called to accomplish in the modern world 
the desire for unity will increase in intensity. It seems 
impossible that any one should expose his mind to the full 
weight of the facts recorded in this article without realizing 
how indispensable is the help of all who love the Lord 
Jesus in sincerity and truth, and how imperative is the 
necessity of learning from one another. 


J. H. O_pHam. 
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THE completion of the monumental Historical Catalogue of 
Printed Bibles marks an epoch in the development of Christian 
apologetics. No such application is directly suggested in 
the 1750 pages of closely printed bibliography which is all 
that the undiscerning eye will note in these three magni- 
ficent volumes. A solitary sentence in Mr. Darlow’s preface 
tells us the thought that was probably uppermost in the 
minds of himself and his colleague Mr. H. F. Moule through- 
out the long years’ toil that have issued in this book. We 
cannot open our review more fittingly than by quoting 
the short and restrained paragraph in which the aim is 
stated :— 


The Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society entrusted us 
with this work as a contribution towards the fulfilment of the Society’s aim 
and object. It provides a conspectus of what has been hitherto achieved 
in one great field of Christian enterprise. In another aspect the Catalogue 
constitutes a chapter in the ever-expanding volume of Christian evidences. 
It supplies an abstract and brief chronicle of the way in which the Bible 
can subdue to its service the manifold forms of human speech. We venture 
to hope that the work will also assist and encourage new translators and 
revisers of Holy Scripture in their endeavours ‘to undo the curse of Babel 
and to carry out the blessing of Pentecost.’ 


To expand the significance of that brief statement, and 
show the relation of the Catalogue to the object of the 
International Review of Missions, will be the purpose of 
the present paper. 

Some sixty or seventy items catalogued here are versions 
in obsolete languages, or belong to a category of which 


1 Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of Holy Scripture in the Library of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Compiled by T. H. Darlow, M.A., and H. F. 
Moule, M.A. Vol. II. (in three parts): Polyglots and languages other than English. 


London, The Bible House, torr. 
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Prince L. L. Bonaparte’s series forms the main part, being 
printed for purely philological purposes. Setting these 
aside, we find that the Catalogue describes editions of the 
whole Bible, or parts of it, in considerably over five hundred 
distinct dialects. About ten years ago Mr. Darlow himself 
made some researches as to the total number of languages 
in which other books have appeared. It might really seem 
no unfit enterprise for the Bible Society if the skill and 
industry now released by the publication of the Catalogue 
were directed to the preparation of a companion volume, a 
bibliography of the world’s literary and scientific classics as 
published in other languages than their own. The com- 
parison would be so eloquent that the enterprise may be 
seriously suggested to the Committee, at any rate for a time 
when the Society can find no more languages in which the 
whole Bible is not printed, and no versions which cannot be 
materially improved! The condition, it must be admitted, 
renders it difficult to hope that these admirable editors 
will be available for the task: Mr. Ritson tells us there 
are still more than a thousand dialects in which there 
is not even one Gospel. Pending the appearance of so 
significant an appendix, we may note meanwhile some 
typical totals that might figure therein. The Jliad is known 
to have been published in over twenty of the leading languages 
of Europe; and the Shakspeare Memorial Library at 
Birmingham contains evidence that the master poet of the 
only literature that can rival the Greek may be read in 
at least twenty-seven languages. The British Museum 
catalogue enumerates forty different versions of the Imitatio 
Christi. According to Dragonoff’s Russian bibliography, 
books by Count Tolstoy have been printed in forty-five 
different languages. Finally the Religious Tract Society 
announces that the Pilgrim’s Progress has appeared in a 
hundred different versions. These figures (which are due 
to Mr. Darlow, in a letter to the writer dated a few years 
since) may need a little supplementing. But it is obvious 
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that the allowance will have to be very generous to bring 
more than one of these masterpieces up to one-tenth of the 
total claimed by the Gospels. And as to that exception, it 
is not likely that any inference we shall draw from the com- 
parison will be affected by the fact that Bunyan is the 
Bible’s nearest approach to a rival—prowimus huic, longo sed 
proximus intervallo ! Perhaps on second thoughts we should 
be better advised in urging the Rationalist Press Association 
to undertake the companion bibliography just now suggested, 
since the Bible Society is still some way from completing 
its own more immediate task. The champions of Pure 
Reason ought not to shrink from showing us what the best 
literature and the most advanced science of our time have 
done to uplift the various races of mankind. They have 
been challenged more than once to demonstrate the power 
of their gospel by entering into competition with the Bible 
Society and the missionaries. One or two cannibal islands 
civilized by the presentation of elementary science and 
persuasive but non-theological reason would be a most 
convincing proof of the strength of the R.P.A. cause. 
The only answer vouchsafed so far from their side is, if we 
are correctly informed, that their propaganda cannot com- 
mand the funds which Christian societies have at their 
disposal, and that for the present the enlightenment of this 
country, still sunk in degrading superstition, demands all 
their energies. Might we not come to their help with a 
generous subscription? If the rationalist magicians really 
can do with their enchantments what Christian missions 
have done unceasingly, it is not to our interest that the 
experiment should fail merely from lack of money. The 
only consideration that stays us is that we hesitate to bid 
our opponents enter a den of lions in which there is no 
protecting angel to shut the lions’ mouths, or to whisper, 
if so God wills, the assurance that though death may be the 
individual labourer’s gate to heaven, the work itself will 
triumph and abide. 
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For of course the argument of this Catalogue lies far deepe1 
than the mere fact that Bible translations run into hundreds 
where other books, even the greatest, can only count their 
tens. The contrast is not in the number of languages in 
which the masterpieces of literature now speak, but in the 
results that follow from the reading of them. To appreciate 
that contrast we need not travel far from our own door. 
We know the elevating and purifying influence of good 
literature, the stimulus and illumination of science and 
thought. He would proclaim himself a boor and a fool who 
should despise or belittle what these have done for the 
elevation of mankind. But the more warmly and heartily 
we exalt their praise, the more astonishing will appear the 
contrast of the work done by the artless pages of those little 
books which the Bible Society and its fellow-workers have 
carried to the ends of the earth. Scores of times, under our 
own eyes, a single sentence from them has sufficed to work 
a change by which the harlot has become pure, the hopeless 
drunkard sober, the savage brute a tender-hearted husband 
and father. And what we know of the fruits of our English 
Bible is matched abundantly by those of all its companion 
versions. No one with knowledge or imagination could 
open these volumes at random and fail to recall that nearly 
any edition on which his eyes may fall has its human docu- 
ments for commentary. We read only the note of its date, 
size and contents, the missionaries who produced and the 
society that published it ; but we are safe in assuming that 
behind the record lies a wonderful story of lives transformed 
through its instrumentality. The indifferent man of the 
world, or the fanatic who has blinded himself by too minute 
peering into difficulties and unsolved problems, may scoff 
at this evidence as so much May-meeting enthusiasm. But 
it is easier to ignore than to explain it. The facts are 
abundant, and they can be examined and verified. We are 
not in the realm of ancient history, where discrepancies of 
evidence loom large, and men who suffer from hypertrophy 
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of the critical faculty can easily convince themselves that a 
narrative is unworthy of trust. We are in the midst of 
present-day realities which challenge interpretation. Men 
may prove to their own complete satisfaction that Jesus of 
Nazareth never rose from the dead, never died, and in fact 
was never born, miraculously or otherwise. We have no 
need to elaborate a reply: it is better to make a counter- 
challenge. What account can they give of the patent facts 
around us? How is it that the influence of a man who 
never existed, or if He existed was wholly like ourselves, 
is effecting to-day all the world over what no other force can 
achieve ? How does an unsubstantial phantom, or even a 
mere good man who died nineteen centuries ago, win such 
incredible victories over deep-seated cruelty and bestiality 
in human hearts, upon which force and persuasion, medical 
skill and educational influences have spent their resources in 
vain? It is strange ‘science’ that shirks such a question 
and reserves all its curiosity for the mechanical phenomena of 
the material world. The Christian Church in all ages has 
agreed in explaining the mystery by the recognition of a 
living Presence among men of One who died, and lo! He is 
alive for evermore. A recent writer in the Hibbert Journal 
has scornfully insisted on the contrast between scientific 
theory, which always depends on facts and yields when new 
and inconsistent facts appear, and theological dogma, which 
it seems is a presupposition that makes the facts bend to 
itself. The criticism, after all, is that of an outsider, 
skilled in science but an amateur in theology. The 
Church’s ‘dogma’ about the Person of Christ is scientific 
theory in the sense of Mr. Pattison Muir’s exposition. She 
framed it at the very beginning, to explain facts which had 
already fulfilled themselves in her midst. She developed 
it in succeeding generations, as facts of the same class 
accumulated faster and faster. ‘The theory explains them all, 
as perfectly as the laws of motion explain the observed places 
of the planets. There are difficulties, no doubt. The 
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irregularities of Uranus were a profound difficulty to believers 
in the Newtonian astronomy. But Adams and Le Verrier 
had faith in a theory that had stood the test of experience, 
and soon a new planet swam into their ken, to be the crowning 
demonstration that the theory was sound. Has not the 
central doctrine of Christianity come to us by a similar path ? 
New facts, like those set forth by Charles Darwin in the last 
generation or by J. G. Frazer in our own, have seemed for a 
time to shake the great theory. But ere long it is found that 
they only confirm it. We are perfectly ready to sacrifice the 
theory—when one is proposed which will explain the facts 
better. Meanwhile here are three great volumes of plain 
unadorned facts which fit the Christian theory about Christ 
with a completeness that should be welcome to a really 
scientific mind. Is it too much to ask that fair and im- 
partial inquiry may be undertaken, to find whether anything 
less than our theory will account for what we all may see 
and know ? 

The Historical Catalogue comes then in good time to cheer 
us in a time of transition when some men’s hearts are 
beginning to quake. God has been silently preparing His 
own answer for those who have viewed with growing dismay 
the solvent influences that seem to threaten all we hold most 
dear. It is no mere coincidence that the development of 
Biblical criticism and the history of the Bible Society have 
been outstanding features of the last hundred years for lovers 
of the Book. The hearts of Christian men have trembled for 
the Ark of God; and many an Uzzah has hoped by mere 
human effort to save it from overthrow. God has cared for 
it in His own way, which is not as our ways. Some Biblical 
critics have come to their task as to a post-mortem dissection ; 
and believers have cried out in horror. But the Book has 
positively thriven on such dissections. Not a few orthodox 
theories have been cut away, but only because they prove 
to be alien growths that would have drained the very life 
of a subject with less abundant vitality. The real power of 
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the Bible has come out more overwhelmingly as we have 
seen that these well-meaning theories obscured the very 
purpose of inspiration. Criticism proved the Bible human— 
written by human hands, known and unknown, and liable 
to human error. The Bible Society almost unconsciously 
developed the complementary proof that it is divine, since 
only by that word can we describe a power that none of our 
science can interpret. ‘Ye fearful saints, fresh courage 
take!’ Our Scripture is no Koran, that it must be 
mechanically inspired and verbally inerrant before we can 
take it as the very Word of God. He who might have called 
us by angel voices, delivering to each of us in our own speech 
words as infallible and unmistakable as if we read them 
graven by God’s finger on the stone, chose rather to call us 
through human instruments, that our acceptance of His 
Gospel might be a work of faith and not of sheer intellectual 
Slavery. We should be poor tools for His employ if the 
Gospel claimed our allegiance by the same title as the fact 
that two and two make four. 

No one who really ponders missionary problems will 
think it needless thus to reiterate the primary lesson to be 
drawn from the story of the Pentecost that speaks from the 
shelves of the Bible House library. The alleged uncertainty 
of our modern message is just the one thing that most causes 
stumbling to-day. Missionaries are confronted by educated 
Hindus who point triumphantly to the downfall of the 
Bible’s credit under the onset of western learning. The 
science of the Bible is as naive as that of the Puranas, even 
if it be more dignified. Its history includes inaccuracies and 
anachronisms, just as does that of other sacred books of the 
Kast. The religious development of the people of Israel, as 
read in the Bible, contains a host of survivals from primitive 
credulity. Christianity grew up in a perfectly natural way, 
and the steps of its development can be paralleled one by 
one from every part of the world. Very well. We can 
afford to discuss each of these propositions with neither bias 
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nor heat. The acceptance of some of them, when put in a 
more scientific form and checked by more rigorous methods, 
may even heighten our sense of wonder before a God who is 
so much greater than we dreamed. For we have one mighty 
certainty lying behind all our thoughts of the Man who is 
the centre and climax of the Book. That human life is 
indeed surrounded with problems which make the ‘ Quest 
of the Historical Jesus’ bristle with minor difficulties that 
we cannot completely solve. What matters it? We stand 
in a multitude that no man can number, on whom His hand 
has shed the light. ‘ One thing I know,’ say we and they in 
chorus—‘ whereas I was blind, now I see.’ 

The witness to the power of the Gospel is matched by 
that to its universal appeal. Verily all sorts and conditions 
of men may hear in their own language the wonderful works 
of God. The Catalogue includes scores of versions in the 
simplest and rudest dialects on earth, together with versions 
in elaborate literary idioms read by the learned alone. At 
page 1713 nearly fifty editions are described under the 
heading ‘Zulu’; at page 1833 we begin to note over a 
hundred in Sanskrit, including some where Hebrew poetry 
is rendered into classical verse form. Some seventy pages 
describe for us the Bible in Chinese. There is classical 
language and colloquial, the lattcr in some twenty different 
forms. The next entry takes us off to north-west Canada, 
where the Bible Society has provided Gospels for the 
Chipewyan Indians, a tribe of some 500 souls. We turn the 
pages and pass from Asia and America to Europe, from the 
rude jargon of small wild tribes, reduced to writing first in 
order to carry the Bible message, to the stately and sonorous 
dialect of some ancient civilization. No part of the world is 
unrepresented. In Arctic cold the Eskimo have read the 
Gospels for nearly two centuries in their own tongue. In 
India wild hill tribes like the Todas, though they number less 
than a thousand souls, may read the words which the 
Brahmin studies in the Sanskrit, and the unity of highest and 
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lowest be reached in Christ. But here is a point which might 
be most effectively proved by simply transcribing the 
alphabetic list for a few pages, beginning wherever we chance 
to open, and appending notes to locate successively these 
unknown names. And when we remember that all the 
versions arose out of a demand, and then created a demand— 
that they are not books for ornament or curiosity, but for 
use—we have the evidential side of the Catalogue in view 
once more. It is no racial Faith that inspires the Book, but 
a World-religion, one designed for all the world, and already 
welcomed by representatives of all the world alike. 

It is time that we should pass on to some other lines of 
thought which a little knowledge and imagination will call 
up when we range at will over these volumes. Perhaps that 
which takes us furthest is the growing sense of astonishment 
that this sort of work can be done at all. Some of us are 
in our daily work contending with the manifold difficulties 
besetting us in the attempt to transfer the full meaning of 
the Greek Testament into English, a language with as rich a 
vocabulary as Greek itself, and accommodated to Christian 
thought throughout all the centuries of its existence as a 
distinct dialect, from a period but little subsequent to its 
establishment in Britain. Even English has had to take 
refuge in mere transliteration for not a few words for which 
our native idiom provided no possible equivalent. They 
have been naturalized so long that we can with difficulty 
recognize them as foreign terms ; but there was a time when 
they had to be explained. Such examples may dimly help 
us to realize the problem that faces the missionary who has 
to make the Gospels intelligible to a primitive people living 
under conditions indefinitely remote from those of Palestine 
in the time of our Lord. There are versions here in which 
we should be interested to know how the translator represented 
the word ‘ tree.’ We have all heard of the difficulty raised in 
the same far northern regions by the attempt to render ‘ the 
Lamb.’ Such problems show themselves in almost every line 
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where the translator is working in a dialect in which a few 
hundred words have hitherto sufficed to meet the simple 
needs of life. But these are far from being the gravest 
problems before the pioneer of Bible translation. What of 
places where the very idea of God is so clouded or so befouled 
that no word in the language can possibly be found to express 
the central Gospel that the missionary comes to bring ? 
What of those where the Christian teacher must invent the 
very terms by which to state the most elementary con- 
ceptions of right and wrong, of sin and forgiveness? A 
little effort may suffice to put us in the place of these first 
translators, and fill our minds with hopeless bewilderment 
as we try to think how we should solve such enigmas. Yet 
they have been solved; and not the least abiding reflexion 
after studying the Catalogue will be one of admiration and 
thankfulness for the powers of brain as well as heart that are 
represented here. 

There are two pages in Part IV. to which the present 
writer instinctively turns with deepest pride, to the record of 
a near relative’s lifework as a missionary and translator, 
the fruits of which were largely suppressed by a savage 
persecution. The record of the Tonga Islands Bible contains 
in its earliest entry the name of Thomas Adams, Wesleyan 
missionary, who was one of the pioneers in the work. The 
entry is suggestive for those who know that he was John 
Couch Adams’s brother. The astronomer’s achievement 
will be remembered to all time as among the mightiest 
triumphs of the human brain. His brother’s name may 
stand as a fair type of a great company of men who cut 
themselves off from any hope of fame, lived in willing exile 
from home and friends, and died without any taste of this 
world’s prizes, content if they could take the humblest 
part in the glorious work of bringing an everlasting Gospel 
to the lowest of mankind. Few of us at home give the 
missionary a tithe of the due of admiration and pride which 
he is as slow to claim as we are to bestow. It is well that we 
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should remind ourselves, by the object-lesson just quoted, 
that brains truly kin to those which have achieved the most 
justly famous triumphs in all history, have been dedicated 
in obscurity to a task pre-eminently worthy of their powers. 
There will be some strange reversals of Fame’s earthly awards 
when we attain the new perspective of the vaster world that 
lies behind the veil. And if we know anything about the 
laws of the kingdom of heaven, the great ones there are 
assuredly those who thought least of self and most of their 
fellow-man, for His sake who deigned to call the lowliest man 
His brother. There are relatively few names on the crowded 
pages of these bulky volumes of which even enthusiasts 
have heard. But we may read the roll as coming nearer 
than perhaps any earthly record to the list of Heaven’s 
legion of honour. And when in a world that has scanty 
appreciation of its best and greatest men we have to uphold 
the claim of our Faith upon men’s respect and gratitude, 
we may insist with conviction born of knowledge that as a 
mere chronicle of intellectual achievement this Historical 
Catalogue is worthy to stand by the side of the ‘ Transactions’ 
of any learned society in Europe. 

To write about this monumental enterprise adequately, 
within the limits of the aims of the Review, would mean 
compressing into one paper the whole case of our Bible 
Society and other societies that pursue the same great end. 
He would be singularly dull who found it easy to stop when 
engaged on such a task. As our appointed limits draw near 
one has to ask which among many obvious lines we should 
choose to follow a little further. The apologetic value of 
this publication has been the central thought in the present 
writer’s mind; and it seems natural therefore to leave off 
with a hint of the fertile theme suggested by the results of 
all this ungrudging labour. Could any one estimate the cost 
of the work chronicled here ? Through more than a century 
the British and Foreign Bible Society—one among many, 
though the greatest of all—has been spending money on an 
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ever-growing scale. The total has been small indeed by 
comparison with our annual budget in Great Britain for 
strong drink and for war, small even when compared with 
really legitimate and beneficent national expenditure. But 
it represents an immense amount of self-sacrifice. There 
are halfpence pouring into the Bible Society’s treasury which 
in the currency of the unseen world are worth more than gold. 
And as page after page of this Catalogue bears witness— 
witness which a full historical commentary upon it would 
multiply tenfold—there has been an expenditure of life upon 
this work which surpasses our utmost imagination. How 
many young men of the highest promise, secure of honourable 
careers and large incomes at home, have thrown their lives 
away in some fever-stricken swamp, if only they could win 
a place upon a roll of honour that the world will never see ! 
Was it worth it? Men give large meed of honour to the 
names of those who fling away life in the necessary or un- 
necessary task of killing their country’s enemies. These 
men gave life for the saving of men’s lives, for the uplift of 
society, for the winning of the savage into civilization and 
humanity and religion. Most manifestly the Word of God, on 
the testimony of this great volume, has not returned unto 
Him void. We might go over its pages to see in how many 
cases since the Gothic Bible of the fourth century the art of 
writing was applied for the first time to communicate the 
Gospel message, how often a literature owed its birth to the 
Book of books transplanted in the vernacular of a hitherto 
unlettered people. We might read the story to which most 
pages of the Catalogue would refer us, telling how the mis- 
sionary at the risk of his life entered a wild new land and 
brought the Book with him, and the Presence which still 
gives the Book its power. And at his coming the wilderness 
and the solitary place was glad, and the desert blossomed as 
the rose. So long as material grows for the supplementing 
of this wonderful volume—and there are already many pages 
to be added in description of work done since it went to the 
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press—no advocate of Christianity need speak with bated 
breath, as though defending some outworn creed, as the 
ambassador of an absentee divinity. Such a book is the 
irrefragable witness of a Faith that lives and conquers still, 
however loudly its enemies may shout and some of its timid 
defenderslament. It is the enshrinement of the victorious fact 
proclaimed in one of the last-written prophecies of Scripture : 
‘There are many other things which Jesus did, the which 
if they shall be written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself will not contain the books that shall be written.’ 

One word of personal tribute should be added before we 
close. The labour involved in this colossal work is obvious 
to any one who casually turns its pages. The Literary 
Superintendent of the Bible Society, his time already filled 
with the ordinary duties of an arduous office, has naturally 
been able only to take a second place in the toil of the great 
enterprise. He bids us assign the larger share of our gratitude 
to his colleague Mr. H. F. Moule, who has given his whole 
time to the work through twelve years. We will gladly obey, 
and then make the tribute even by remembering the work 
which has kept Mr. Darlow from doing his full share. It is 
good to read how many scholars of high repute, belonging 
as in all the enterprises of the Society to every section of the 
Church of Christ, have counted it a privilege to work for 
the great cause. The result is one of which the Society and 
all good Christians may be proud. We have not sought for 
flaws: it is not easy to see where one could qualify for the 
search, except in a page or two here and there, where 
specialist’s knowledge may come in. That no toil has been 
spared to make the work accurate, no grace of loving en- 
thusiasm wanting to make it worthy of its name, is clear to 
all who read. May this adequate monument of the Society 
which is one of Great Britain’s highest titles to world-wide 
honour, be in its harvest of results all that Christian en- 
thusiasm will desire ! 


J. Hope MoutTon. 





THE VITAL FORCES 
OF CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM.—V 


FOLLOWING upon papers treating of Islam in Egypt, 
Persia, Sumatra and Syria, the present article is written 
by an Indian convert from Islam, a resident of Lahore, 
the capital of the Panjab. 

The British Empire has been called the greatest Moham- 
medan power in the world and India is by far the most 
Mohammedan of British possessions. In India, Bengal 
has a larger number of Mohammedans than the Panjab, 
but the Bengal Mohammedans are outnumbered by the 
Hindus, and in point of influence and education they are 
far behind. The Panjab is therefore the most Moham- 
medan of India’s provinces; the bulk of the Panjab 
population being Mohammedans, and in point of influence, 
as well as on account of the proximity of the Mohammedan 
countries of Afghanistan, Baluchistan and Persia, the 
Panjab holds a unique position in India as the stronghold 
of Indian Mohammedanism. It is also noteworthy that 
the largest number of Christian converts from Islam in 
India are from the Panjab. Indian Mohammedans are 
also non-Arabic speaking people. I emphasize this point, 
for the Mohammedan scriptures, as scriptures, are read 
and the entire canonical Mohammedan devotional exercises 
are conducted up to the present time—the twentieth 
century of the Christian and the fourteenth century of the 
Mohammedan era—in Arabic, a language altogether unin- 
telligible to 999 out of every 1000 of Indian Mohammedans. 
From what I know of the spirit of Islam, I venture to 
make the same statement about Mohammedans all over 
the world, except Arabia, Egypt and Syria, where Arabic 
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is the spoken language of Mohammedans. Through their 
political and educational conditions, Indian Mohammedans 
have been more thoroughly leavened by western civiliza- 
tion than the Mohammedans of any other country in the 
world, except, perhaps, those of European Turkey, of 
whom thg writer has not sufficient knowledge to institute 
a comparison. 

Though realizing my own unfitness for the task, I have 
accepted the very kind invitation of the Editor of the 
International Review to write on this subject for the follow- 
ing two reasons: First, because of my personal experience 
of some of the good things of both these faiths; secondly, 
because during the course of my research as an inquirer 
(which lasted for nine long years, and of which during 
the first four years all my spare time, before and after 
school and college hours, was almost exclusively devoted to 
secret prayerful investigation), although at first the whole 
realm of religion seemed to me to be like an infinite expanse 
with no visible horizon, and the search after God like 
an ocean whose shores are beyond human ken, I very 
soon came to hold the position that truth lay between 
Islam and Christianity and all my subsequent thought 
was confined to these two claimants. 


THE VITAL ELEMENTS OF ISLAM 


To start with, it will help us to remember that Islam 
is a Semitic faith in its origin, its conception and its power, 
belonging as it does to the brotherhood of the trio of faiths 
claiming Abraham as their great pillar and in an important 
sense their founder; that it claims to be the successor 
and the superseder of Judaism and Christianity, and that 
its sacred book has borrowed unreservedly from the history 
of these two faiths—unfortunately making a regular mess 
of sacred history for lack of the historic sense in the mind 
of its author—as well as from the moral, social and political 
7 
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codes of both systems and particularly the former. It 
will also help us in understanding Islam, as well as in 
dealing with Moslems, to conceive of Islam as Judaism 
revived, reformed (in the partial light of Christianity) 
and perpetuated. With all due reverence may we read 
the word of God in our dealings with the Mohammedans 
as follows: ‘The law was given by Moses; grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ: but during the age of grace 
owing chiefly to the gracelessness of its advocates, law 
was reintroduced by the great son of Hagar, re-estab- 
lishing for millions of the human race the covenant of 
Mount Sinai in Arabia which gendereth to bondage— 
finally, to bring, let us hope, in the providence of God, 
many of these millions to partake in the blessings of the 
new covenant as citizens of Jerusalem which is above 
and is free and the mother of us all.’ For the exceedingly 
close resemblance between the Jew and the Mohammedan 
notice the articles in the creed of Islam ‘I believe in God 
and in his angels and in his books (namely, all the books 
of the Old and New Testaments) and in his prophets 
(namely, all the Old Testament prophets and Jesus as 
another of the long line of prophets) and in the day of 
judgment, and the apportioning of good and evil by Himself, 
and in the resurrection of the dead’ (not in the transmigra- 
tion of souls). 

After Professor Crawford’s most sympathetic, impartial 
and forcible description of the vital forces of Islam, I 
shall only very briefly touch on some of the vital points. 
I make his account my own and most strongly re-invite 
the attention of every missionary working among Moham- 
medans to this part of his paper as well as to his statement 
of those features in Christianity that repel Moslems, for 
I believe that the sources and depth of the vitality of 
Islam at its best are not generally understood by mis- 
sionaries; hence largely the failure in winning Moham- 
medans for Christ. 
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The foremost teaching of Islam is that emphatically 
Jewish teaching of the one God, Jehovah, the Moslems’ 
Allah, in contradistinction to the gods of the heathen, which 
is the one great lesson of the whole Old Testament history 
and teaching. Hence, Roman Catholic Christianity on 
account of certain idolatrous practices creates great repul- 
sion in the mind of a Mohammedan. This inheritance 
from Abraham’s faith of strict monotheism saves the 
Moslem from idolatry, atheism, gross superstitions of the 
heathen and their pusillanimity of character, and imparts 
to him that sturdiness of faith which serves as a safeguard 
against the faithlessness of suicide and the fears of plague 
and pestilence. During the last few years of the prev- 
alence of plague in India there was a marked contrast 
between the conduct of the idolatrous heathen who in 
panic and fright fled from their villages and towns, in 
many cases heartlessly leaving their nearest and dearest 
dying ones to their own sad fate, and that of the Moham- 
medans who stuck to their homes in the faith that Allah 
was everywhere and that the time of their death was fixed, 
and who perhaps enjoyed comparative immunity from 
the ravages of the dread disease. 

The Moslem’s strong faith is greatly assisted by the 
easy rationalism of Islam, the rationalism of Semitic 
theism, which is another source of its strength. This 
leads us to emphasize the study of the Old Testament in 
Christian schools and homes as a basis for Christian theism. 
Some of the sublimest parts of this great book should 
be learnt by heart. The devotional life of pious Moham- 
medans is another important feature of Islam. It originates 
in the idea of merit but it also finds its motive power 
in a peculiar delight and consolation to the soul which 
often shows itself in the expression of the devotee’s face. 
Protestant Christianity in its reaction against the evils 
of Roman Catholicism seems to be failing in its emphasis 
on this important feature of religious life. 
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As has been suggested in a previous paper in the present 
series, the chanting of the Koran has a peculiar effect 
on the religious earnestness of a Moslem, irrespective of 
the meaning of what he is chanting. For instance, the 
following vindictive verses are read with great reverence 
and deep musical effect in the course of prayer: ‘ Both 
the hands of Abu Lahab are cut off and he himself is cut off. 
He will soon fall into flaming fire and also his wife who 
carries fuel on her head’; or again the following verses: 
*O Prophet, we have made it lawful for thee to have 
for thy wives those women whose marriage gifts thou 
hast paid and those concubines that God has given into 
thy hands, and the daughters of thy paternal and maternal 
uncles and aunts, who have fled with thee from Medina, 
and believing women who offer themselves to the prophet 
if the prophet desire to marry them. This permission is 
particularly for thee and not for other believers.’ This 
shows how, particularly among the non-Arabic speaking 
Mohammedans, both the devotional exercises and the 
chanting of the Koran become, to a large extent, formal 
mechanical exercises with no corresponding spiritual uplift. 
It is interesting to note here that Islam does not allow 
music or singing ; a person indulging in singing is regarded 
as an infidel. Chanting the Koranic verses partly fills up 
the gap in the Moslem’s heart. But mystics, who generally 
fling aside all irksome demands of the Moslem law, freely 
indulge in music and call it ‘ food for the soul.’ 

The strength of the social and political factors in Islam 
may also be traced to its Semitic origin. The most prom- 
inent feature here is the idea of brotherhood and equality 
in Islam. The following lines, quoted from the address 
of a great Hindu speaker in Calcutta in connexion with 
the recent Balkan war, throw light on this subject. ‘In 
his opinion, the so-called democracy in Europe existed 
only in name. Caste in India, however bad and much 
maligned it might be, was a thousand times better than 
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the invidious distinction observed between the rich and 
poor. Real democracy lay in the teachings and the lofty 
religion of the prophet of Arabia. He had been to Lucknow 
where he visited a building, which, he was told, used to 
serve as a common place of worship during the Mohammedan 
rule. While going round the edifice, he asked his guide, 
“What portion used to be the place for the Nawab and 
his family during divine service?” This query irritated 
the gentleman, who said rather excitedly, ““ What? Place 
for the Nawab in the house of God? The Nawab stood 
by the common street beggar.” This, remarked the speaker, 
was true democracy which no religion except Islam, not 
even Hinduism, could establish. Europe was drifting on 
the current of unmanning materialistic luxury. So it 
was indispensable that Turkey should be there with the 
transcendental teachings of self-abnegation of her prophet.’ 
That the teaching and example of the Prophet of Nazareth 
on the subject of the brotherhood of man are unequalled 
in history is admitted by all, but the deplorable fact yet 
remains that the unchristian materialistic tendencies of 
modern civilization, which are shutting men out from one 
another on account of the colour bar and the barrier of 
riches, are sapping the foundations of the highest spiritual 
life in Christendom and keeping people away from Him 
who claims to be the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

The last but not the least of the vital forces of Islam 
is that supplied by Sufiism or mysticism, which by its 
secret teaching has coloured the whole life of Islam. No 
Mohammedans, except the Wahhabis, are truly unitarians ; 
all others have been led to deify Mohammed. I had a 
Wahhabi neighbour who would never sing any of those 
beautiful hymns to Mohammed which are the life and 
soul of an ordinary devout Mohammedan. There was a 
famous old devout man in the same neighbourhood, a great 
author of hymns, for whom it was his very breath of life 
to compose hymns in adoration of Mohammed. ‘The 
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devout Mohammedan is never so enthusiastic as when he 
calls on his prophet, ‘ Y@ Nabi’ (O prophet). Hymns to 
the prophet are sung most enthusiastically and devotionally 
on the birthday of Mohammed (a very common practice 
which is sometimes condemned by the _ ultra-orthodox 
Mohammedans as un-Islamic and savouring of Christianity), 
and on the day of Mohammed’s mi‘ra@j or ascension, as 
well as on the lailatu’l-gadr—the night on which God 
apportions good and evil for the whole year. Pious men 
and women who are naturally more dependent and religious 
are never so full of devotion as on these occasions. Their 
whole nature is stirred up and their whole heart goes 
out in worship and adoration when these hymns are sung. 
The entire popular religion as well as literature is saturated 
with the deification and _ glorification of Mohammed. 
Innumerable instances of this could be cited from Moham- 
medan literature. 


DISSATISFACTION OF INDIVIDUAL MOHAMMEDANS WITH 
THEIR FAITH ON SPECIFIC POINTS 


More than individual dissatisfaction with the vexatious 
requirements of compulsory fasting for a whole month, 
especially under the strenuous conditions of modern life, 
and the observance of five stated daily prayers with the 
necessary ablutions, the neglect of any of which condemns 
the believer to long years of punishment, has been felt 
chiefly by a certain school of advanced educated Moham- 
medans. This has been expressed less in words than in 
example by the leaders and followers of the school in a 
growing slackriess concerning these two cardinal and most 
exacting duties of Islam. Of the other three cardinal duties, 
the repetition of the Kalima or creed entails no particular 
inconvenience, while pilgrimage and almsgiving are. not of 
universal application. 

Dissatisfaction has also been felt with the lip-worship 
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of which there is bound to be too much in a legalistic 
religion like Islam, especially in non-Arabic speaking 
countries where not a word of the elaborate ceremonial is 
understood. Some years ago an Indian Maulvi challenged 
the whole Moslem world to show that prayers could not 
be offered in one’s mother-tongue, but no practical results 
have followed from this so far. Sufiism or mysticism may 
be regarded from this point of view as a reaction against 
the legalism of Islam. It is a common saying among the 
Mohammedans that ‘true inward peace and consolation 
can be found not in legalistic Islam, but in Sufiism.? A 
deep insight into the divine personality of Jesus Christ 
and the human limitations and imperfections of Mohammed 
is afforded here. The latter in his human impatience was 
anxious to correct and reform the small details in the 
lives of his followers, to the extent of explaining how high 
their trousers should be from the ankles and in what fashion 
they should clip the hair of the moustache, whereas the 
former ignored even to take notice of the more important 
details in the lives of His disciples, hungering only to 
impart His Spirit unto them, and knowing that if they 
could but get His Spirit and become like-minded with 
Him the details of their conduct would work themselves 
out rightly, though not with the dead uniformity of Islam. 

The greatest dissatisfaction is beginning to be felt all 
over the Mohammedan world in connexion with the retro- 
gressive tendencies of Islam in matters political and social, 
and this dissatisfaction is bound to grow in intensity as 
well as extent with the progress of education and enlighten- 
ment. This is but the necessary consequence of being led 
by the great son of Hagar and Ishmael back into the bond- 
age of law after having come out from the bondage of the 
Jewish law into the liberty of the Gospel. First, let us 
notice the spirit of political retrogression. The Koran 
lays down in black and white certain laws relating to life 
and property, which, since it claims to be the final and 
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most perfect revelation, must be binding for all ‘time, all 
countries and all stages of civilization; e.g. that a thief’s 
hands should be cut off; that an adulterer should be 
stoned to death; that we should be guided by the law of 
tooth for tooth, eye for eye, ear for ear; that property 
should be divided among the survivors of a deceased 
person in certain fixed proportions named in the Koran. 
Hence there is no room for legislation either criminal or 
civil or social. All that is left to the believer is the inter- 
pretation of the law in particular cases. What a contrast 
between this covenant that gendereth to bondage and the 
glorious liberty of the Gospel which is so elastic as to suit 
all grades of civilization ! 

The dissatisfaction of the educated Mohammedan with 
the political bondage of Islam is exceeded only by his 
dissatisfaction with its whole social system, especially as 
regards the relation of the sexes. The most potent causes 
of complaint are polygamy, divorce, the veil, and also 
concubinage and jihad or religious war, wherever the 
last two still bear sway. Of all these, polygamy is the 
burning question among Indian Mohammedans at present. 
From all sorts of quarters, including the conservative Mo- 
hammedans, opinions are expressed condemning polygamy, 
not only as harmful but as vicious and even criminal. 
There is a new sect of some considerable importance called 
the Ahli Qur’dn, or the people of the Koran, scattered over 
several cities in the Panjab. They claim the Koran to be 
the only rule of faith and practice to the entire exclusion 
of the traditions. The founder of this sect, when asked his 
opinion about polygamy, told the writer that he con- 
sidered it to be as bad as fornication. When questioned 
further whether the prophet had more than one wife, he 
emphatically declared (in the teeth of all authentic history) 
that neither Mohammed nor any of the prophets ever 
married more than one wife. One of the most learned 
Mohammedan leaders, who was held in high esteem by all 
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Indian Mohammedans, puts on the title page of a most 
pathetic story on polygamy the following words: ‘ Listen 
to me if your ears are not deaf, on no account whatsoever 
marry two wives’ for, as he puts it elsewhere, ‘a man has 
not got two hearts in his breast.’ In a local Mohammedan 
women’s paper of this week, a lady strongly condemns an 
educated Mohammedan, who has been to England, for having 
called a bigamous person a fornicator and a tyrant, and 
then, after his own return from England, marrying a 
second wife. The manager of the paper, as though 
conscious of the fact that such a condemnation of bigamy 
went too far into the roots of Islam, adds by way of ex- 
planation, while still strongly condemning bigamy, that 
‘two wives may be allowed if the husband gives two 
similar houses, similar clothes, the same amount of money 
to each wife ’—as though polygamy was a luxury for the 
rich !—‘ and equal attention to both.’ But do rich men 
possess two hearts in their breasts ? 

‘Marry,’ says the Koran, ‘from amongst the women 
that please you, two or three or four, and if you are afraid 
you will not be able to do justice, then marry one.’ The 
tendency among educated Mohammedans is to defend 
Islam against polygamy by emphasizing the conditional 
clause, ‘ if you are afraid, etc.,’ so stringently, and to inter- 
pret justice in such an absolute and metaphysically perfect 
sense as to make it mean that it was impossible for any- 
one to be just and hence to marry a second wife. But the 
practice and example of the prophet and his immediate 
followers, as well as of the Mohammedans in all countries 
except India, falsify such a prohibition of polygamy. In 
fact, while condemning polygamy in such strong language, 
Mohammedans forget all the time that their prophet was the 
greatest polygamist, for while he allowed only four wives to 
the believers he himself had more than a dozen of them. 

The same attempt is made to show that divorce is 
allowed only in extreme emergency, but the constant per- 
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mission of the Koran for divorce and the example of its 
founder and his best friends, as well as the practice of non- 
Indian Mohammedans, proves this to be false. One of the 
two beloved grandsons of Mohammed, the Imams Hasan 
and Hasain, held in the highest esteem by all Moham- 
medans and believed by Shi‘as to be the propitiators for 
their sins, divorced scores of wives according to the best 
Shi‘a authorities on the subject. 

The veil has also its origin in the Koran, where the 
prophet’s wives and faithful women are ordered to hide 
themselves from all men except their fathers, sons, brothers, 
nephews and slaves. The same remarks apply to con- 
cubinage and jihdd. The truth is that the roots of the 
entire social system of Islam are deep down in its founda- 
tions in the very life and conduct of its founder. Here 
Islam stands self-condemned. It has, moreover, its own 
condemnation in its divine unalterable scriptural basis, for 
the Koran claims to be the eternal, the final, and the 
perfect revelation. Hence in the words of the note re- 
peatedly sounded at the Lucknow Conference last year, 
‘Reformed Islam with its advocacy of parliaments, legis- 
lative bodies, abolition of polygamy, divorce, the veil, etc. 
would be Islam no longer.’ This inherent weakness of 
Islam has been and will continue to be one of the potent 
causes in the conversion of Moslems to Christianity. 


FEATURES OF CHRISTIANITY THAT APPEAL TO 
THE MOSLEM 


The Mohammedan speaks of himself and the Jew and 
the Christian as the Ahli Kitab (the people of a book), 
and so they are. As it is in the case of a Jew, you can 
never make an appeal to any earnest-minded Mohammedan 
apart from the Scriptures. I have seen many a Christian 
lecturer as well as preacher address Mohammedans without 
directly referring them to the Scriptures. Make your 
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preaching or your lecture as philosophical or as scientific 
as you like, but base it on the word of God and keep as 
close to the word as possible throughout your exposition 
of the subject. You will find that the word is quick and 
powerful. It may be mentioned in this connexion that 
the argument from prophecy possesses a very great power 
of appeal for the Moslem. The history and fate of the 
Jews as represented in the Bible carry much weight with 
them. ‘The Jews, your Majesty,’ is said to have been 
the only argument given to Napoleon by one of his generals 
for the truth of Christianity. 

The teaching of our Lord is admired even though it is 
said to be so high as not to be practical. But the Moslem 
is satisfied when he is told that our Saviour literally 
practised what he preached. The virtue of forbearance as 
shown by the servants of Christ also attracts them. But 
offence is caused by our inconsistency, our division of 
our lives into water-tight compartments. As a preacher 
of the Gospel a man may show forbearance, but in his 
capacity as a private individual he may be vindictive. 
Hence the importance of patience and love and tact in 
private life as well as in bazar preaching. Control of 
temper in some slight detail may leave a lasting impression. 
As an inquirer I was once greatly touched by the conduct 
of a Mohammedan convert to Christianity, from whose 
hands, while preaching, one of the audience snatched his 
Bible and walked away; the preacher showed no per- 
turbation of spirit. 

There can be no two opinions as to the great influence 
of the Christian institutions for the relief and remedy of 
suffering, ignorance and darkness, in the form of hospitals, 
schools, widow-homes, orphanages, and leper asylums. 
But their efficiency is minimized by the Christian worker’s 
greater allegiance to the profession than to the object of 
the profession, by making the profession an end instead 
of always looking on it as a means for winning souls. A 
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medical or educational missionary is oftentimes too much 
of a doctor or an educationist to bear direct out-and-out 
witness to his Master. 

The idea of secret Christian prayer, if translated in 
life, appeals to the devout Mohammedan, and so do the 
simplicity and naturalness of Christian public prayer, as 
well as the Christian family prayer, the last being alto- 
gether unknown to the Mohammedans. In this respect 
the simple worship of the more liberal evangelical churches 
is more attractive to the Moslem than the elaborate High 
Church ritualistic service. 

Our Lord’s miracles when presented as the triumphs of 
the life of faith are greatly appreciated. But what we 
need more is the living faith to work miracles. Protestant 
Christianity in its reaction against Romanism, while 
accepting the highest form of miracle in the world of con- 
science, has unfortunately and inconsistently denied the 
present operation of miracles in the lower and physical 
world. This is a stumbling-block to the religious nature 
of the Orient, and this kind of stumbling-block goeth not 
out except by faithful prayer and fasting. Notice also 
the great bearing of the greatest miracle-working faith on 
rational theism which is so dear to Islam. By far the most 
convincing argument in favour of theism is the super- 
natural intervention of God in the form of a miracle, and 
Jesus Christ Himself is the greatest and most historic 
and the most vital of all miracles. In the presence of Christ 
what sceptic or atheist can ever foolishly say ‘ There is no 
God’? 

The ethical freedom of Christianity and its spirituality 
have a great charm, especially for the Mohammedan mystic 
who in vain seeks in the Koran for something that is con- 
trary to the Koran, and who with the famous Persian 
mystic, Maulvi Jalal ud-Din Rimi, exclaims, ‘I have 
gathered the marrow from the Koran, but I have thrown 
away the bones before the dogs.’ What he strives to draw 
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out from the Koran by the most indirect and unwarranted 
ratiocination is the very life and breath of the Christian 
Scriptures. 

One of the greatest concrete attractions for the world of 
Islam is the realization of free strong Christian womanhood 
as presented by the sight of a Florence Nightingale or 
any of God’s humbler handmaids devotedly, quietly and 
patiently doing their work, day after day and year after 
year, in the streets and zenanas of all great cities in mission 
lands, without any of those fears which Islam conceives 
in the public appearance of women. It is one of the 
greatest triumphs of Christianity to demonstrate to Islam 
that it is possible not only for one but for hundreds and 
thousands of women to be liberated from the shackles of 
sex and to be brought from the dark seclusion of the harem 
into the bright broad daylight of God’s active out-of-door 
world, transforming the prisoner of sex into a service- 
rendering, misery-relieving, humanity-uplifting angel. 

The last and the greatest attraction, particularly to 
Islam and generally to any religion, is for us to believe 
and to demonstrate that Christ Jesus came not to destroy 
but to fulfil the best and highest aspirations of every 
religion, to present Christianity more as fulfilment and 
less as destruction, to apply the golden rule of sympathy 
in studying the deepest religious experiences of the most 
earnest-minded Mohammedans, to clothe Christian truth, 
with the necessary safeguards, in terms of that experience 
(as has been already very partially done in the case of 
Christian hymnology), so as to bring the truth home to 
their hearts most effectively—in short to prove that Christ 
the desire of all nations is also the desire of the devout 
Moslem’s heart. 

And this brings us at once to the subject of the points 
of contact between Christianity and Islam which are 
discussed later under their own section. 
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SOME POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY 
AND ISLAM 


We believe that our method of approach to the Mo- 
hammedan should be essentially the same as the method 
of our Lord and of St. Paul in dealing with the Jews. The 
greatest power of appeal lies in the points of contact, for 
the Mohammedan religion is fundamentally Semitic in its 
origin. 

With the briefest reference to the well-known vast 
region of resemblances in the fundamental beliefs, namely, 
the belief in the unity of God, in His prophets and His 
revealed books, in the resurrection of the dead and the 
day of judgment, and furthermore the belief in all the 
peculiar events of our Lord’s life, namely, His supernatural 
birth, His miraculous life, His ascension and His second 
coming—we pass on to notice the phenomenon which 
reveals the great common ground of appeal in the shape 
of religious experience. (The writer can bear personal 
testimony to the fact of having met with men of deep 
spiritual experiences in Islam, as well as with the 
phenomenon of lives made extremely sensitive to sin.) 
We postulate that the Mohammedan mind has in all 
centuries, contrary to the spirit of Islam, sought for a 
mediator and found or made one by idealization. Mo- 
hammedan literature as well as popular Mohammedan 
religion are full of testimony to this fact, but we shall 
here quote only from the orthodox Moslem’s primary 
sources of authority. Both the most reliable and final 
authorities on the traditions of Mohammed, namely, 
Bukhari and Muslim, agree in relating the following 
tradition which is known to Mohammedans by the name 
of the tradition of Shafa‘atu’l Kubra or the great inter- 
cession. All sinners, among whom, it is worthy of note, 
all saints of God are included, will, on the day of judgment, 
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when the wrath of God is kindled against the sins of men, 
seck for a mediator among the prophets. They will come 
to Adam, the first man, and entreat him to intercede on 
their behalf. Adam will be ashamed to remember his 
own sins and acknowledge his inability to intercede for 
them. He will direct them to Noah, the first of the prophets. 
Noah will remember his own sins, and so on in turn with 
Abraham, the friend of God and the father of the faithful, 
and Moses, the servant of God, and the one who spoke with 
God face to face. Moses will send them on to Jesus, who 
will finally guide them to Mohammed, ‘ whose former and 
latter sins have been forgiven.’ Three facts are most 
notable here. First, that prophets are also sinners. 
Second, that whereas each prophet acknowledges his 
inability to intercede ‘ because he remembers his own sins,’ 
Jesus is not said to have remembered His sins, but is 
made, without reason, to send sinners on to Mohammed. 
Thus it is acknowledged that He is the sinless prophet. 
But the most noteworthy fact is this, that out of the whole 
human race only one man is found worthy of inter- 
ceding for the sins of the whole world. Let the Moham- 
medan acknowledge this and more than half the battle 
of Christianity against Islam has been fought and won. 
Apply the Mohammedan’s criterion of being without 
personal sins as a necessary condition for intercession, 
and you have convinced him of the truth as far as 
intellectual conviction can go. Furthermore, if there is 
only one man in the whole world who can be the inter- 
cessor, surely God would be unjust if He were not to put 
some clear unmistakable marks on him, so as to make him 
absolutely unique and separate from the rest of the world. 
Now by the common admission of both Christianity and 
Islam, Jesus Christ bears not one but five such marks: 
firstly, the ante-birth mark, the unique unbroken series of 
prophetic announcements about His coming ; secondly, the 
birth-mark, His unique virgin birth; thirdly, the life- 
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mark, His life of unique supernatural power; fourthly, 
the death-mark, His unparalleled fate in the form of 
ascension to the heavens alive; fifthly, the post-death 
mark, His unique destiny in the shape of second coming. 
Turning now to the second great sect of Islam, the 
Shi‘a Moslems, we find here not only the belief in a mediator, 
but also salvation through the mediator’s sufferings. We 
quote the following from Hassan and Hussain, by Col. 
Pelly, Political Resident in the Persian Gulf (p. 336 et seqq.). 
On the day of judgment even the prophets are represented 
as loudly crying for their own salvation. Mohammed is 
represented as being in extreme distress because his people 
have been consigned to everlasting perdition. Finally 
Gabriel brings the key of Paradise and delivers it to 
Mohammed with the following message from his God: 
* Heave not such burning sighs from thy breast. He who 
has seen most trials, endured most afflictions and been 
most patient in his sufferings, the same shall win the 
privilege of intercession. He shall raise the standard of 
intercession in the day of judgment who hath voluntarily 
put his head under the sword of trial, ready to have it 
cloven into two like the point of a pen. Take thou this 
key of intercession from me and give it to him who has 
undergone the greatest trials... Mohammed then orders 
all the prophets to appear before himself and one by one 
to relate their sufferings. The keenest competition is 
between Jacob and Hassan (of course, Jesus never suffered 
the death of the cross). The judgment is finally pronounced 
in favour of Hasan, God Himself declares ‘ None has 
suffered like Hasain, none has like him been obedient in 
my service. The privilege of making intercession for 
sinners is exclusively his.’ Here we have the real essence 
of the doctrine of atonement, namely, salvation by the 
greatest suffering of the most obedient son of man. The 
principle is there, all that we have to do is to appeal to the 
actual facts of life and show where it has been fulfilled. 
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Compare with this belief the custom of ‘Agiga per- 
mitted by all the four Imams, according to which the 
parents offer an animal as a sacrifice for the life of a boy 
or girl and the mulla tells the father to pronounce the 
following words: ‘ O God, accept this animal from me for 
my son or daughter as a ransom, blood for blood, flesh for 
flesh, bones for bones, skin for skin, and hair for hair.’ 

Coming finally to Sufiism, we find the most fundamental 
Christian doctrine of the nature and person of Christ 
realized spiritually and interpreted metaphysically. We 
shall here quote only from one book entitled Al Insdnw’l 
Kamil, or ‘ The Perfect Man’ (notice the Christian title) 
written by a great Mohammedan divine of the eighth 
century of the Mohammedan era and covering more than 
200 pages of fine Arabic print. An abstract of this book 
in English, called The Doctrine of Absolute Unity as expounded 
by Abdul Karim-Al-Jilani, from the pen of a learned Panjabi 
Mohammedan, appeared in 1900 in the Indian Antiquary 
of Bombay from which the following detached sentences 
have been culled : 

‘A condensed statement of the doctrine of the Perfect 
Man as given by the author himself runs thus: ‘ Divine 
nature soars upwards, human nature sinks downwards, 
hence perfect human nature must stand midway between 
the two—in one word, the Perfect Man must be the God- 
man.’ The author has greatly emphasized the doctrine 
of the Logos—a doctrine which has always found favour 
with almost all the profound thinkers of Islam. He 
becomes the paragon of perfection, the object of worship, 
the preserver of the universe. He is the point where 
man-ness and God-ness become one and result in the birth 
of the God-man. The Perfect Man is the joining link. 
In the God-man the absolute being which has left its 
absoluteness returns into itself, and but for the God-man 
it could not have done so. The light through the agency 


of which God sees Himself is due to the principle of difference 
8 
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in the nature of the Absolute Being itself. He recognizes 
this principle in the following verses : 
“If you say that God is one you are right, 
But if you say that He is two this is also true. 
If you say, no, He is three, you are right; 
For this is the real nature of man.”’ 

What greater contact between Christianity and Islam 
could possibly be sought than the one herein provided ? 
There is the longing, the search after Christ; all that is 
required is faithfully to present Him before the hungry 
and thirsty souls and to show that He whom they seek, 
the man perfect in life and deed, is not the one whom they 
have idealized against facts and who may in his own 
person disappoint them in the end, but that it is the Son 
of Man, who is the chief among ten thousand, the brightness 
of His Father’s glory and the express image of His person. 


THE LIGHT SHED BY ISLAM ON CHRISTIANITY 


Space does not allow me to speak of more than two most 
important points in this connexion. 

To my mind the first and foremost lesson of Islam to 
western Christianity and, in fact, of the East generally to 
the West (for Hinduism and Buddhism are also distinctly 
devotional) is that of the importance of devotional prayer 
life in the Protestant church. The East, where all religions 
originated, emphasizes the contemplative, the meditative 
life, the life hidden in God, the life of the groanings that 
cannot be uttered. The unduly speculative turn of the 
eastern mind is the outcome of the abuse not of the use of 
this exercise. What Westerners and Christians in general 
need is more vision. Perhaps the greatest stumbling- 
block in Christendom, at present, is that of undue stress 
on materialism, the love of the mighty dollar, the sin of not 
discriminating between the values of things, and the only 
remedy for this sin is to be found in divine communion. 
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It will also be the remedy for most of the avoidable 
stumbling-blocks that we put in the way of the non- 
Christian world, as well as the unavoidable difficulties that 
come in the way of the seeker after truth. An educated 
and respectable Indian Christian who on the eve of his 
retirement from government service became a Roman 
Catholic, expressed a desire to live close to the Catholic 
chapel in order that his daily devotions might not be 
neglected. The earnest-minded Mohammedan when he 
approaches Christianity with an unprejudiced mind is more 
or less satisfied and even pleased with the practical side 
of the individual, the family and the social life of the 
average Protestant Christian, but he feels the absence of 
the devotional aspect. We are asked to pray always and 
not only five times in the day; should not the time spent 
by us in daily communion at least compare favourably 
with the Mohammedan’s devotional time in duration ? 

In the second place, the life and history of Islam afford 
the strongest psychological argument and the mightiest 
historical proof of the inmost irrepressible yearning of the 
human heart after Christ. The mighty religion that came into 
existence with one of its avowed objects that of stamping 
out the idea of the deification of Christ or any man whatsoever, 
not only ended in doing the same thing with its prophet and 
its saints, but it has, from the very start and throughout the 
thirteen centuries of its existence, had to yield to a strong 
current of anti-Islamic pro-Christian tendency to seek for 
a divine-human mediator, without which its own strong 
grip on millions would have been greatly slackened, if not 
its very existence threatened with premature decay. We 
cannot do better than let this truth be expressed in the 
words of a learned Indian Mohammedan, now a barrister-at- 
law and a doctor of philosophy, from whose article on the 
‘ Perfect Man’ we have already quoted and who seems to 
have been not far from the Kingdom of God when he wrote 
these words : 
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‘We have now the doctrine of the Perfect Man com- 
pleted. All through the author has maintained his argu- 
mentation by an appeal to different verses of the Koran 
and to the several traditions of the prophet, the authenticity 
of which he never doubts. Although he reproduces the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity, except that his God-man 
is Mohammed instead of Christ, he never alludes to his 
having been ever influenced by Christian theology. He 
looks upon the doctrine as something common between the 
two forms of religion, and accuses Christians of a blasphemous 
interpretation of the doctrine by regarding the personality 
of God as split up into three distinct personalities. Our 
own belief, however, is that this splendid doctrine has not 
been well understood by the majority of Islamic and even 
Christian thinkers. The doctrine is but another way of 
stating the truth that the absolute unity must have in 
itself a principle of difference in order to evolve diversity 
out of itself. Almost all the attacks of Mohammedan 
theologians are directed against vulgar beliefs, while the 
truth of real Christianity has not sufficiently been recog- 
nized. Although the author accuses Christians of a very 
serious misunderstanding, yet he regards their sin as venial, 
holding that their shirk (the splitting up of the divine per- 
sonality) is the essence of all Tawhid or Unity. I believe no 
Islamic thinker will object to the deep meaning of the 
Trinity as explained by this author or will hesitate in 
approving Kant’s interpretation of the doctrine of re- 
demption. Sheikh Muhaiyu ’d Din Ibn i ‘Arabi says that 
the error of Christianity does not lie in making Christ God, 
but that it lies in making God Christ.’ 

In summing up his doctrine of the Perfect Man, the 
Mohammedan writer referred to above rejoices over the 
fact that his author is the triumphant possessor of the deep 
metaphysical meaning of the Trinity, and he has every right 
so to rejoice, for in this author we are inclined to perceive 
the St. Paul of Christianity in Islam. How much more 
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should we rejoice to find Islam, the most unitarian of all 
religions and the mightiest avowed antagonist of the con- 
ception of God-man and Trinity, drawing its deepest in- 
spiration from these conceptions, in spite of itself. But 
above all, we should rejoice that we are the possessors of 
the reality and the fundamental source of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Mediatorship—namely, Christ Jesus the 
crucified Mediator, who by His cross and resurrection is 
able to draw all Mohammedans to Himself, through us 
who are the responsible custodians of this most precious of 
possessions. 


R. Stras up-Din. 











THE MEETING OF THE CONTINUA- 
TION COMMITTEE OF THE WORLD 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


LAKE MOHONK, SEPT. 26, to OCT. 2, 1912 


THOSE who are interested in the work of the Continuation 
Committee may be glad to hear not only the authoritative re- 
port ‘of its proceedings, but also something as to the impression 
produced by the meetings on one who was present. In what 
I am going to say, I speak only for myself, and aim at giving 
only a personal impression. But whilst I say this and wish 
it to be clearly understood that no other member of the 
Committee is committed by anything I may say, I yet feel 
that so great was the harmony and unity of spirit amongst 
us all, that I could never have received such deep and 
permanent impressions either by myself, or for myself alone. 

There is sometimes a tendency for international and even 
national conferences and committees to be made excuses 
for excursions, receptions and other entertainments. There 
is nothing of this sort in connexion with the Continuation 
Committee. Last year amidst the historic surroundings of 
Bishop Auckland Castle, this year in a large American 
country hotel belonging to a member of the Society of 
Friends and often the scene of conferences of various kinds, 
the Committee met with a stern determination to spend their 
time in real work. In both cases it was a relief to be away 

1 Subscribers to the Review who desire more detailed information with regard to 
the work of the Continuation Committee and its Special Committees may obtain, free 
of charge, on application to the secretary of the Continuation Committee, a sixteen-page 


pamphlet containing an Abstract of the Proceedings of the Continuation Committee, which 


has been sent to mission boards in Europe and America.—EpITor. 
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from the noise and bustle of a town, and the fresh air of 
the Lake Mohonk Park was a delightful refreshment when 
sometimes half an hour’s walk was possible. But not all 
members of the Committee got even that every day. Even 
on the way to Mohonk, when the Committee were the guests 
of the Hudson River Company on one of their splendid 
boats, instead of spending the hours in enjoying the lovely 
scenery of the Hudson, a considerable time was given to 
preliminary committee meetings to prepare for the real 
work. At Lake Mohonk itself the whole Committee sat 
generally morning, afternoon and evening. Sub-committees 
entrusted with important pieces of work had to be fitted 
in as was possible, and were often held even at the meals in 
the large dining-hall. Sometimes the whole of the evening 
had to be given to sub-committees rather than to a meeting 
of the whole committee, and it was often eleven o’clock or 
later before the members could get to bed. These few details 
will show that the Committee believed that it was sent to 
Lake Mohonk to work, and that it did work, perhaps not 
always without a grumble from some one sorely tempted to 
enjoy the beauties of the country. Yet it was not its 
willingness to work that was the most striking thing about 
the Continuation Committee. 

Dr. Westcott taught us to believe that we should get back 
from the mission field far more than we had ever given. 
Above all he insisted that it was from the lessons of the 
mission field that we should learn best to understand the 
consequences of our divisions, and as we realized them should 
learn to work for that unity which the Church needs if she 
would rightly face her great task. Thoughts such as these 
were deepened and strengthened by the Edinburgh Con- 
ference. It showed them also in a new light. As the great 
task of the Church was faced by men of many nationalities 
and belonging to many branches of the Christian Church, 
it was realized that great as was the need for unity, it was 
not the moment to frame schemes for reunion or to discuss 
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our differences. That was not the road by which we might 
hope to reach unity. The Conference recognized frankly 
the differences between Christians, but abstained from all 
attempt to discuss them, whilst it respected all convictions. 
What it claimed was recognition of the truth that all were 
engaged in one task for one Lord. For the present it felt 
that our business must be to cultivate the spirit of unity in 
the light of that one task, in the presence of that one Lord, 
and so, as we thought, and consulted, and prayed together, to 
grow to understand one another better. 

Differences were neither ignored nor undervalued, and 
each recognizing that he could do his own part best by being 
true to his own convictions, was ready to believe the same of 
others. It is a full, not an attenuated unity for which we 
long, and for which we are willing to wait, believing that 
even as we wait, we may work towards it through mutual 
fellowship and common discussion of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God. 

The Continuation Committee appointed at Edinburgh 
to carry on the unfinished tasks of the Conference has felt 
the perpetuation and the deepening of this, the spirit of 
Edinburgh, to be its first duty and its greatest privilege. 
Some have talked as if the memories of the Edinburgh 
Conference were already growing dim. If this is the case 
in the committee rooms of mission boards and societies, 
oppressed by the drive and routine of the work of adminis- 
tration and organization, it is all the more necessary that 
an attempt be made to keep it alive elsewhere. Certainly 
in the Continuation Committee the spirit of Edinburgh 
is not dead, on the contrary it grows and deepens. At Lake 
Mohonk the spirit of love and understanding which had 
prevailed at Bishop Auckland showed itself again strong 
and living, and thoughts and hopes were born in that atmos- 
phere of love and trust too great to take definite shape. 
Yet we believe them to be foretastes of that unity which 
probably no one of the members of the Committee wiil live 
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to see set up on earth. In that atmosphere individual 
opinions were not suppressed, glossed over or weakened, 
rather a desire was shown for the full contribution of each 
which enabled each to give of the best that he had. Some 
probably felt that they had gained most from those with 
whom they differed most. I think that all must have felt 
that perhaps the best way in which they could tell others of 
the result of the meetings was to carry with them, and strive 
to make prevail elsewhere something of the spirit that pre- 
vailed there. Such a gathering should do much to save those 
who took part in it from getting absorbed in routine, and 
should help them to put a soul into their organizations, and 
to realize the spiritual force behind the daily work of details 
of administration. As one of the Committee said : ‘Much 
of our missionary enterprise lives on very old food, we must 
try to give it new food.’ 

Though their successors were gladly welcomed, the 
presence of two who had been with us at Bishop Auckland 
was much missed. M. Boegner, director of the Paris Society 
of Evangelical Missions, was an example of that type of 
saintliness which seems peculiar to France. His bright, 
eager spirit led to such untiring and devoted labours as to 
wear out his frail body, and he died a comparatively young 
man. We missed his quick, eager words, his simplicity, 
the impression of unfailing love and sympathy and zeal 
which he carried with him. Equally did we miss the wide 
experience, the wise counsel always making for peace of Dr. 
Stock. We rejoice that we still have him with us and know 
that we can count upon his constant interest and help. 

As at Edinburgh, prayer and intercession were felt to be 
a necessary part of the Committee’s work. Each session 
was opened by prayer, and each morning half an hour was 
given to devotion. It seemed to make closer the touch with 
the French and German members when they prayed with us 
in their own language. For the Sunday nothing special had 
been arranged for the Committee beyond the general services 
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held in the Hotel. But as the day drew near, it seemed 
as if something more were needed. It was decided that we 
should meet in the afternoon to give those of the Committee 
who felt that they had something special to say, some 
message to give, an opportunity to speak. The meeting, 
begun in the late afternoon, was continued during the 
evening. No report exists of what was said, and it is only 
possible to record a few brief impressions of the many deep 
and searching thoughts which found utterance. One 
member reminded us that the Edinburgh Conference had 
showed us that what was primarily needed for the missionary 
enterprise was an increase of spiritual force, and that for 
each of us the problem was how to keep that thought central 
in our work. The deeper life must come to us in and through 
our activities; but the whirl and hurry of the work of 
organization drives it away, hence the compelling need that 
we should help one another to keep it prominent. From 
another speaker came the call that we should as we thought 
of the oneness, the intricacy, the complexity, the urgency 
of the task that had been laid before us at Edinburgh, ask 
ourselves what was the secret of Christ’s doing mighty works. 
After such thoughts as these came fitly the reminder that 
our attitude must be one of receptivity towards God. We 
must bring to Him open vessels that He may fill them. 
This spirit would preserve us from growing fond of our 
own plans. The speaker pointed out the difference between 
work for this world when we look for originality, spontan- 
eity, and genius, and work for God which must ever be 
reproductive, since God alone is original. He warned us 
against the use of words which have grown common in the 
discussion of missionary matters such as strategic, and 
statesmanlike, saying that there is danger in drawing com- 
parisons with the world’s statecraft. The statesman’s 
work is to rule, ours is to serve. He thinks of the power 
behind him, we need the prophetic eye to help us to see the 
little things, the mustard seed and the leaven, which God 
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uses in building up His kingdom. Through all the words 
spoken that afternoon there pierced the conviction felt by 
each speaker of the Committee’s insufficiency for the task 
before it. As one member put it, ‘ The trouble of Edinburgh 
is that it has aroused all the problems that exist, we are in 
the midst of them, and we cannot get out of them again. 
There is nothing for it but blind, desperate faith.’ Whilst 
another, filled with the thought of the greatness of the task, 
said, * The Committee must be reborn.’ 

During that afternoon Dr. Richter called attention to 
the intimate connexion between missions and the peace 
movement. In forcible words he said that there is in the 
work of missions a secret power to overcome differences 
between different countries, and that a sense of the greatness 
of the missionary task will lead to the conviction that we have 
no time for wariike feelings, whilst to realize it as a common 
task will forge connecting links between the nations. At a 
later meeting Dr. Hodgkin took up his words, speaking of 
the call to us in this connexion as being the only body that 
is internationally considering the work of establishing the 
kingdom of God. The responsibility of the West towards 
the East was further urged by Mr. Oldham as a reason for 
the imperative duty of maintaining peace. At this critical 
time in the Far East and in the whole Moslem world the 
Church of Christ is bound to try to give to the people of the 
West some vision of the responsibilities of the civilized 
nations of the West towards the less civilized East. A 
conception of their great moral responsibility might prove 
such an inspiration to the more advanced peoples as to make 
impossible the hindrance and disaster which a war must 
cause. These thoughts found expression in the resolution 
to appoint a sub-committee to consider how the Committee 
might aid in the removal of racial misunderstanding and 
prejudice, and serve the cause of peace without departing 
from the principles upon which the Committee is founded. 
There can be no doubt that at the Committee itself links 
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are formed between the nations which should help to remove 
misunderstandings. Even discussions about the dry bones 
of organization, so necessary at the beginning of any new 
work, had a peculiar value, for they enabled the repre- 
sentatives of different nationalities to know and understand 
one another’s methods and points of view. Mr. Oldham’s 
admirable service as an interpreter made it always possible 
for those who could not follow a German speech to appreciate 
the original thought and suggestive ideas of those who pre- 
ferred to speak in their own language. 

The central point of the Committee’s discussions was 
concerned with the question of the formation of an Inter- 
national Committee. There was a strong expression of 
opinion in favour of at once approaching the missionary 
societies with regard to the formation of such a committee. 
But when practical details were discussed, the difficulty of 
framing any constitution adapted to the very different con- 
ditions in the various countries, and of defining the functions 
of such a committee so as to secure both its proper relation 
to the missionary societies and its necessary freedom for real 
international action was found to be very serious. It was 
felt to be wisest not to be in a hurry but to content ourselves 
for the present with the strengthening of the Continuation 
Committee by the addition of some new members, and to seek 
to discover more as to the views of the societies with regard 
to the formation of an International Committee and its 
possible functions before proceeding farther. 

The Committee heard with deep interest from its chair- 
man, Dr. Mott, of the plans made by him for a journey to the 
mission fields of the East which was to be undertaken in 
accordance with the request made at its last meeting. We 
look forward to gaining much new light on many of our 
problems from the conferences and talks which Dr. Mott 
hopes to hold with many of the most productive and thought- 
ful minds amongst the missionary leaders and workers. 

It cannot but be difficult to make others feel the inspira- 
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tion of those days of prayer, intercession and conference. 
The Committee is a small thing but it has a mighty force 
behind it, the force of the spirit that animated the Edin- 
burgh Conference. Whatever new developments it may be 
led to make, it dare not as the Bishop of Winchester said, 
‘break the entail’; it must carry on the task committed 
to it by the Edinburgh Conference. It is an immense 
responsibility and a blessed privilege. Without the co- 
operation and the sympathy of those who work for missions 
it must be impossible. All that the Committee asks is the 
opportunity to serve, and it wishes increasingly for advice 
and suggestion as to how best it may serve those who are 
working in the one great cause. 
LouIsE CREIGHTON. 





THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE MISSION FIELD 


V. ARCHBISHOP NICOLAI AND THE RUSSIAN 
ECCLESIASTICAL MISSION TO JAPAN 


DomINATING the far-spread plain of Tokyo the Church of 
the Resurrection stands upon a spur of the hills which make 
the upper city, and lifts its dome and cross-tipped spire above 
the capital of an empire hostile to the Crucified. It is a 
monument to the memory of one of the most noteworthy 
of modern missionaries, and a visible sign of the great work 
he began and accomplished. More than this, it is a mani- 
festation of the faith and temper in which he worked, of his 
high hope for the Japanese people whom he loved, of the 
purpose unfalteringly pursued, of the claim he made upon a 
whole nation in the name of Jesus Christ and in the power 
of His Resurrection. 

Archbishop Nicolai, who died on February 16, 1912, 
dedicated nearly fifty-two years to missionary life and 
activity, and saw his converts grow in number till they 
reached a total of more than thirty thousand, spread over all 
parts of the Island Empire of the Orient. All this work was 
done, from first to last, almost entirely without the help of 
European fellow-workers. 

He founded a great Church in full communion with the 
Orthodox Eastern Churches, formed and developed an active 
and influential. body of Japanese clergy and evangelists, 
established schools and benevolent institutions, placed the 
Scriptures in an excellent translation in the hands of all the 


faithful, as well as an abundant supply of religious books in 
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the vernacular, translated the liturgy of the Russian Church 
into classical Japanese, and in short, made a beginning upon 
firm foundations of a truly Japanese branch of the Holy 
Kastern Church. 

The Archbishop celebrated his semi-centennial anni- 
versary in the summer of 1910, and at that time gave a public 
account of his career. An outline of that story may well 
find a place here, partly from its own interest and partly as a 
preliminary to an estimate of the man himself. 

Among the consulates opened in Japan in 1859 in con- 
sequence of the treaties between western nations and Japan 
was one by Russia at Hakodate in the northern island of 
Yezo (Hokkaido). The staff of the consulate included a 
chaplain, but the first priest appointed retired in less than a 
year in consequence of bad health, and the consul applied 
to the Holy Governing Synod in Russia for a suitable 
successor. The application was handed on to the St. Peters- 
burg Ecclesiastical Academy, which chose Ivan Kasatkin, 
then twenty-four years of age. He was a typical eastern 
churchman, mystical in temper, unworldly, keen and fervid 
in piety and devotional spirit, yet, like all the great mystics, 
practical and clear-sighted in affairs. He was possessed by 
faith, and was full of human sympathy and generous hope. 
In his student days he had been fascinated by Golownin’s 
narrative of his captivity in Japan, and, having thus been 
attracted towards that land, he had read everything he could 
put his hands upon that would tell him about Japan. 
Moreover, he had long been praying that God would clearly 
make known to him what the work of his life should be, and 
he had asked that he might be counted worthy to be sent to 
preach the Gospel to those who had not yet heard it. He 
took, therefore, this choice of himself by the Academy as an 
assured call from God, and this conviction of a positive 
vocation governed his whole life. 

Accordingly, he unhesitatingly accepted the consular 
appointment as a means towards the accomplishing of his 
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one desire—to make known among the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. 

He acted promptly, was ordained priest, taking the new 
name of Nicolai, which he was to make so illustrious, spent 
two days at home, and in July 1860 started on the long 
journey across Russia and Siberia. On reaching Nicolaievsk 
at the mouth of the Amur river by the end of September 
he found the harbours sealed by ice, and was not able to 
reach Hakodate till June, 1861. 

It must be remembered that the Japan of that date was 
still Old Japan. The Shogun still lived and ruled in his 
castle in Yedo; the long processions of lords and knights 
and warriors still wound their slow way by shore and 
mountain-pass to perform their feudal duty; still the 
Mikado was kept in poverty-stricken seclusion in Kyoto, 
possessing all the titles and rights of empire, himself indeed 
the acknowledged source of power, but exercising none of 
these rights. 

Christianity was everywhere proscribed, as it had been 
for two hundred and fifty years. Everywhere it bore the 
mark of infamy. When Nicolai came to Japan the French 
clergy who had for over a generation been trying to enter 
the land so full of sacred memories were still uncheered by 
conversions. A handful of Anglicans and Presbyterians 
were at work upon the language, and had gained one or two 
converts. But all Occidentals were viewed with deep 
suspicion, and all approaches on their part, even the most 
innocent and the most necessary, were assumed to be only so 
many steps taken towards the subjugation of the land to 
foreign rule. 

Deterred from missionary efforts by this condition of 
affairs and by the spirit of the people, Pére Nicolai—for so 
he was spoken of by the foreign community then resident 
in Japan—determined to make use of his time by learning 
the Japanese language, a work difficult enough in itself and 
made harder still by the lack of all teachers and of methods 
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for teaching the language to an alien. The Japanese them- 
selves learned their language empirically, as children learn, 
and as boys learn how to swim. Nevertheless Nicolai had 
the Oriental’s patience and at last mastered the language in 
its two forms, spoken and written. 

Not only did he work his way through the natural and 
necessary rudimentary matters, but he followed out the 
special dialectic forms of various classes in society (all 
marked by strong peculiarities), of Buddhist sects, trades, 
and professions, and also all the Chinese idioms and discourse 
affected by the learned. He mastered the literature in its 
classic form, historical and poetical, and the essayists of 
the new school. He also, of necessity, worked upon Chinese 
itself, not merely for the sake of the ideographs used for 
Japanese writing, but because classical Japanese cannot be 
mastered without Chinese. 

He tells us himself that he became so enthralled by his 
studies in this new world of mind that he all but let go his 
primary purpose in coming to Japan. After nearly ten 
years of this unremitting devotion to Japanese he became 
aware of this danger and at once put an end to his studies. 
Henceforth his reading became practical, and he turned his 
vast attainments to his mission work. The special thing to 
note at this point is that he learned to know the Japanese 
people from inside, he learned their manner of thought and 
their characteristic moral judgments. Still more, he came to 
take their positions, and their instinctive manner of thinking 
and acting became his own. This made him in the exact 
sense of the word sympathetic with the Japanese. In fact, 
as far as could be, in all but blood, he became one with 
them. 

From this fullness of sympathy and knowledge Nicolai 
concluded that the Japanese have of themselves a strong 
ethical position, and that they needed not so much moral 
guidance as clear and positive dogmatic religious instruction 


to show them the true meaning and direction of their own 
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moral principles. This idea coloured all his teaching and 
explained both successes and failures in this field. It may 
be well to observe that Bishop Sergius, who is now acting as 
his successor, holds that the Japanese need practical moral 
guiding ; but then the whole atmosphere of Japan nowadays 
has changed since those times when Nicolai formed his 
convictions. 

Conscience, Nicolai believed (like Newman), not only 
warned of evil and pointed towards good, but spoke with 
power and brought man to know that none but the supreme, 
holy Lord God could be his Saviour from sin. He believed 
that if the Christian doctrine of God is plainly and fully 
taught, then the otherwise lacking basis and sanction for 
morals is supplied. Nicolai’s own preaching, accordingly, 
took the form of strong theological teaching about God as the 
holy Creator and His relations with the world. He always 
required his evangelists to lay great stress upon the gospel 
revelations of the nature of God. He put most of this 
teaching in the charge of Japanese—both clergy and 
catechists. 

While he lived in Hakodate Pére Nicolai mingled very 
freely with the Japanese and paid a great deal of attention 
to Buddhism, the religion of the major part of the people. 
It was once fancied, indeed, that he was on the point of 
becoming a Buddhist. 

He had to wait for men to approach him if he would 
teach Christianity in those early days when it was pro- 
scribed and dreaded. The story of his first convert has been 
widely told, but it ought not to be superfluous here, and, 
besides, it had consequences far beyond the personal changes 
involved. 

A certain samurai (knight) named Sawabe had married 
the daughter of the kannushi (guardian and pastor of a 
Shinto shrine) at Hakodate, and, after the death of his father- 
in-law, had succeeded to the charge of the shrine. Although, 
like all of his class, he was versed in polite literature, this 
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charge did not suit his nature, and he spent much of his 
time among other samurai who had left the service of their 
feudal lords and were agitating plans for restoring the 
Emperor and expelling the foreigners. This man Sawabe 
had been employed by the Russian consul to teach his son 
Japanese fencing. At the consulate he often saw Father 
Nicolai, but avoided all conversation with him, glaring at 
him and scowling upon him as a token of his hatred for a 
foreigner, and of his horror of the teacher of a religion which 
fostered every kind of evil. The more he saw of Nicolai 
the deeper grew his aversion and his rage. At last he made 
up his mind to have a settlement, and, if he could not over- 
come the foreign priest in discussion and so persuade him to 
leave Japan, at any rate to drag from him a confession that 
he had come to Japan to subvert the Government and give 
the empire over to Russia, and then to kill him. 

In all his martial gear, including the two swords worn by 
samurai, without warning he burst into the chaplain’s room, 
and with no word of greeting (in itself an insult), in a voice 
hoarse with rage, asked him if he had not come to take 
the country through his ‘ corrupt doctrine.’ Pére Nicolai 
simply asked his assailant whether he was acquainted with 
the teachings that he gave. ‘I know at least that they are 
evil,’ was Sawabe’s reply. To this Nicolai merely observed 
that he could not be sure of that unless he made investigation 
and learned whether in fact the Christian religion is as hate- 
ful as he fancied, or not. Sawabe consented to listen, and 
Father Nicolai began to speak about the creation. Sawabe’s 
anger yielded to attention and interest, and he took some notes 
of chief points. After this he asked for further instruction 
and then began to study in earnest, so that in no long time 
he became convinced of the truth of the Christian religion. 
He made known his conversion to his old associates, by whom 
the news was received with dismay and amazement. Not 
by all, however, for among his friends was a physician named 
Sakai, who became interested in Sawabe’s account of what he 
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had learned. He eagerly followed his friend’s explanations, 
and at last was brought to Nicolai himself for more complete 
instruction. So, too, was a third named Urano. 

This happened just at the time of the Restoration, at the 
end of the year 1867. 

The young Emperor Mutsuhito and his advisers were 
acting with wise moderation towards the conquered Shog- 
unists. There was, however, no relaxation of the penal 
decrees against Christianity; quite the contrary. Those in 
power were determined that the Land of the Gods should not 
be seduced to Christianity, and they set about the enforcing 
of the old laws to the extent of persecution and death. It 
was straightway rumoured that the new imperial officials 
would punish as rebels all who meddled with Christianity. 

The various inquirers who had begun to listen to Sawabe 
at once took fright, and some of them even broke off social 
intercourse. But there was danger that some of these 
inquirers might betray their new instructors, and so Sawabe, 
Sakai, and Urano determined to flee. They had not, however, 
as yet received baptism, and one night in April 1868, they 
went by stealth to Father Nicolai’s house, and there, while a 
young Russian attaché of the consulate kept guard, they 
received the sacrament of the new birth. 

Father Nicolai bade these his first converts farewell in 
mingled joy and anxiety. Three conversions after all those 
years of patient preparation and work of prayer! Three 
men baptized, and they going out half-taught, unshepherded, 
in instant dread of persecution ! 

Nevertheless the whole future of Nicolai’s great work 
depended upon these three. It looks like a close parallel 
to the events narrated in the 8th chapter of the Acts, of the 
preaching abroad everywhere by those who fled from the 
persecution carried on by Saul. Again and again we shall 
see Sawabe at work, and see his hand in every deed that led 
to the final settlement of the Russian Mission in its present 
form. 
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When Sawabe and his two friends finally got away from 
the northern island they made their way as far as Sakai’s 
native province of Rikuzen, lying over two hundred miles 
north of Tokyo and having as its chief town the flourishing 
city of Sendai. That whole region was then in a state of 
disturbance, and the feeling everywhere was very strongly 
in favour of the Shogun. When Sawabe passed through that 
region, trying to get to Yedo, he was arrested as an im- 
perialist spy, but on giving proof that he had come from 
Hakodate he was released. He then took refuge with 
friends of Dr. Sakai. As soon, however, as it was learned 
that both Sawabe and Sakai were Christians the Sakai 
house feared that Sawabe could not be safely sheltered, and 
he decided thereupon that it was better to try to go on to 
Yedo. Heset out, but was promptly arrested again, and this 
time the officials decided to send him back to the town whence 
he said he had come. He was conducted by soldiers to the 
northern boundary of Rikuzen with orders to make his way 
to Hakodate. Thus barred off from the road to the south he 
made up his mind to give up his first plan and to obey orders, 
and so he went safely on. Before he landed in Hakodate he 
learned that close search had been made for him and that 
he would have to keep himself hidden. After his arrival he 
managed to get word to his wife, and with her and his child 
took shelter with his wife’s uncle in a village near by. Soon 
again this uncle was questioned by the authorities, whose 
suspicions once awakened never slept, and so Sawabe, un- 
willing to allow others to suffer for him, took the bold course 
of entering Hakodate itself, presenting himself quite openly 
to Pére Nicolai, who was amazed at his rashness. Sawabe, 
however, simply said that no place was then safe, and that 
since he had been forced to return to Hakodate, where 
everybody knew him, there he would stay and wait for 
whatever might be God’s will for him. 

This flight of Sawabe and his enforced return to Hakodate 
proved critical in the history of the Russian Mission, and in 
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an extraordinary way depended on the events then occurring 
in the political world. 

When the Shogun resigned some of his followers proved 
recalcitrant, and formed themselves into armed bands and 
fled northward, resolved to fight to the death. Not a few 
Daimyo (feudal lords) who feared the coalition of clans 
which had brought about the imperial triumphs secretly 
gave supplies of money to these bands. Numerous sharp 
encounters took place in the northern part of the main island, 
the Emperor’s forces generally winning. One by one the 
strong places fell into the hands of the Imperialists, and before 
the end of 1868 the disaffected Shogunists had been crushed 
so far as the main island was concerned. A few desperate 
bands fled across the straits and seized Hakodate, proclaiming 
a republic. It was just at this juncture that Sawabe came 
back to Hakodate. The whole city was in confusion through 
the gathering of the intransigeant bands of Shogunists, and 
in this general turmoil Sawabe escaped without notice. 

Nicolai was anxious to set about the work which had 
brought him to Japan, and which he saw would soon be 
possible on account of the peace which the new Government 
would be able to establish. The general confusion in 
Hakodate could not long prevail, and so, to be ready when 
affairs were finally settled, he asked for leave to go to Russia. 
He would seek the sanction by the Holy Governing Synod of 
his plan formally to open a mission to Japan, and ask for 
supplies of men and money. Before he received permission, 
however, Sawabe brought him two new inquirers, members of 
the Sendai clan, who had come to Hakodate with the dis- 
affected factions and were trying to set up the republic. 

These two men learned enough from Nicolai, supplemented 
by the instructions of Sawabe, to make them Christians. In 
no long time, however, they returned to Sendai to seek for 
recruits to the republican movement, but on their arrival 
were at once put under arrest by the officials of the Govern- 
ment, who held the-city by armed force. Nevertheless these 
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two, Kannari and Arai, scattered among their friends the seeds 
of the new teachings which they had received from Father 
Nicolai. 

The final defeat of the Shogunists speedily followed the 
return of Kannari and Arai to Sendai, and reduced them to 
the state of subjugated yet unrepentant rebels. They and 
their associates were samurai, and were talented scholars. 
Deprived of their feudal relationships, and incapable of 
such forms of public service as suited their education and 
standing, such as were not put to death were reduced to live 
in retirement. Still, they loved their native land with 
ardour, and longed for happier days. Among these men 
Mr. Arai found ready listeners for his tales of what he had 
learned from Nicolai and from the samurai Sawabe. They 
fancied there might be in this new religion something that 
would give hope for their dearly loved country. 

About six months after the overthrow at Hakodate 
Arai went back thither, but found that Pére Nicolai was then 
in Russia. Sawabe gave him a welcome and learned with 
joy that the Sendai samurai were ready to hear the Gospel, 
and he induced Arai to write to them and ask them to come 
to Hakodate in order to study the Christian religion. The 
arguments used were to some extent political, Christianity, 
it was urged, would supply a bond of national unity. 

The letter was received with favour, and several of 
the Sendai samurai at once sold their goods and set out in 
two or three small companies. This promptness had not 
been suggested or even looked for, and if the newcomers were 
surprised on their arrival to find that Nicolai was absent, 
no less were Sawabe and Arai surprised to see them. Besides, 
when they learned from a conversation with the latter that 
Christianity was itself quite a different thing from their 
notions about it, and that all their earlier guesses derived 
from the New Testament language about a ‘kingdom of 
heaven’ were in fact misunderstandings, then there came 
upon them something deeper than disappointment. 
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Feeling, however, that it was wise to decide nothing 
until they had gained a more thorough knowledge of 
Christianity, they concluded to make a careful study under 
the direction of Sawabe and Arai, who had a handbook of 
doctrine which they used as a basis for teaching. In 
addition to this Sawabe possessed half of a Chinese New 
Testament—he and Sakai having divided a copy they had 
held jointly when they had originally parted company—and 
the Sendai men began to make copies of this half-testament. 

In no long time other recruits came from Sendai, for 
whom Sawabe managed to find shelter in the grounds of the 
shrine which he had once served. 

These Sendai samurai were, like most of their class, 
men of letters, and their discussions about the meaning of 
the New Testament turned upon comparisons with their 
own knightly code. Could our Lord’s injunction ‘ Love your 
enemies,’ mean that revenge should not be taken upon the 
enemies of one’s feudal lord ? Some one observed that the 
precept was clear, without qualification, and of a piece with 
the rest of the discourse, and could mean nothing else. But 
this was dead against the precept of Confucius, ‘ Live not 
under the same sky with the slayer of thy lord or of thy 
father.’ In great excitement some declared it impossible to 
accept a doctrine so opposed to the principles of loyalty and 
filial piety. It was a shame even to sit down in the same 
room with a person who would tolerate such a notion. The 
bare suggestion from one of their number that due consider- 
ation of the new teaching should not lightly be set aside was 
heard, but at first met only glares of fierce contempt. Second 
thoughts, if one has the patience to make them, bring 
sometimes a change of temper, and so, after a while, even 
this disturbing maxim was accepted. 

When the funds of the little group ran low the need of 
a return to Sendai began to be felt. Sawabe wished them to 
remain until Father Nicolai should return, and in his great 
anxiety sold his sword—the supreme sacrifice of a samurai. 
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He even went so far as to offer to sell his wife! The Sendai 
men would not consent to this, and all but two of them went 
back to Sendai, so far convinced of the truth of Christianity 
that they began to teach it to all about them. They were 
no longer subject to the stigma of rebels, for political amnesty 
had by this time been bestowed upon the clansmen. 

This incident of the Sendai samurai is not a mere part of 
the story of this Mission, it is a necessary link in the chain of 
events. It marks also not only the influence of Sawabe, 
the first convert, but the direction of the current. To this 
day Sendai is the great centre of Orthodox work. 

It furnishes also one more example of the working of 
personality, and this not only in the dramatic form of 
Sawabe’s conversion but in Sawabe himself. Sawabe would 
upset all our. notions about missionaries, for he is described 
as one who looked like a swaggering, bullying swashbuckler, 
uncouth in appearance and fierce in manner. It may be 
remarked that the Rev. Paul Sawabe is still living in Tokyo. 

When Father Nicolai visited Russia his plans were ap- 
proved and he received considerable gifts of money from 
individuals. He was raised to the rank of Archimandrite. 
Strange to say, he was offered the episcopate, not for Japan 
but for China, and this advancement he refused, chiefly 
from love for Japan. While he was in Russia he asked for 
the help of priests for mission work, but only one offered 
himself, who unfortunately fell ill on the way out and soon 
returned to Russia. Providence, for so Nicolai interpreted 
events, was throwing him more and more upon the Japanese 
for the help he needed, and he wrote to the Sendai men that 
those interested in Christianity should come to him for more 
thorough instruction. 

Before leaving Japan he had prepared a set of rules for a 
society of evangelists that he hoped to form. One of them 
was that ‘ the evangelists shall teach Christian truth to other 
people while they continue to study it for themselves.’ He 
also asked that the Sendai men should bring a scholar well 
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versed in Chinese to help him in the translation of books. 
The neophytes on their arrival were lodged near the consulate 
and made into a school. The Archimandrite himself taught 
them Christian doctrine. He also worked upon an adapta- 
tion of the Chinese New Testament. 

Sawabe appears again in the next step. He was a native 
of Tosa, a province of Shikoku, the large island which forms 
the eastern shore of the Inland Sea. He had paid a visit 
to his native home, and while travelling had tried to learn the 
drift of public opinion. He came back to Hakodate certain 
that the time had come for active effort. Accordingly, he 
urged Father Nicolai to remove to Tokyo, the new capital, 
and the natural centre for the evangelization of the empire. 

It was not until 1871 that the men from Sendai were 
baptized, and when this was done three of them, John Ono, 
Peter Sasakawa, and Jacob Takaya, were chosen to evangelize 
their native province of Rikuzen. After some special in- 
struction they were sent out, relying for support upon their 
own efforts. 

The mission to Sendai immediately aroused interest. 
The chief preaching-place was Ono’s own house, but inquirers 
grew in number so fast that preachings were given in their 
houses, and every day there were more than a hundred 
hearers. Rumours of all sorts as to the nature of the new 
religion spread through the town, and persecution soon arose. 
Nevertheless in less than a year there were in Sendai twenty 
whole families that were Christian, and over a hundred 
others in which there were one or more believers. About two 
hundred persons had accepted Christianity, although not 
many were baptized until 1875. 

In January, 1872, Father Nicolai removed to Tokyo, 
having given up his consular chaplaincy, and at once sent 
word to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of his intention hence- 
forth to reside in that city. The work which had been com- 
menced in Hakodate did not come to an end with this removal 
to Tokyo, for another priest, Anatolius, had taken the post 
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at the consulate. He undertook to make the school in the 
consulate one for the training of evangelists. The Christians 
met by his direction and chose three men to be trained for 
this work, and, in accordance with the already quoted rule, 
while studying gave instruction to others. They held meetings 
in hired houses in different parts of Hakodate and inquirers 
speedily became so many that three other evangelists had to 
be chosen to teach them. Besides, the regular services of 
the Russian Church held in the consular chapel drew large 
numbers. In Holy Week and at Easter the attendants so far 
exceeded the small compass of the chapel that they had to be 
admitted in relays, each little company receiving in turn a 
short instruction in Christian doctrine. The whole city was 
stirred, and the prefectural authorities intervened, in hope 
of preventing the success of the Christian propaganda. 
Persecution, however, could not chill the ardent devotion of 
such men as Dr. Sakai, who had returned to Hakodate and 
was steadily at work. The story of these petty, though real, 
persecutions is too long for this place, and they must be 
passed by with a mere notice of the fact. 

When Nicolai removed to Tokyo in 1872 he looked 
around for a suitable site for the central church which he 
needed and which he determined should be built. In the 
course of the same year he found such a piece of ground at 
Surugadai, a site commanding a wide prospect over the 
extensive plain on which the mercantile and artizan classes 
live. The Russian Legation took this ground on lease and 
put it at the disposal of Pére Nicolai. He had not means for 
building the church, but began to live in one of the rather 
dirty buildings that were standing there, using the others as 
quarters for the students he gathered around him. Most of 
these came—as they frankly allowed—only for secular 
instruction, but to such as were ready to listen he taught the 
Gospel, and in September, 1872, ten were baptized. In 
December ten others were baptized. 

Nicolai was becoming well known, and he was the subject 
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of all sorts of rumours. He was said to be a member of the 
Russian imperial family ; he was a Russian spy; he was 
really acting as a Christian teacher, but his ulterior design, 
like the design of the Roman Catholic clergy of the sixteenth 
century, was to prepare for the conquest of Japan by western 
powers. The Government, in particular, suspected him of 
political designs, and several spies entered his school to 
keep watch. More than one of these became Christians. 

Preaching-places were opened in different parts of Tokyo, 
the work being in the hands of men taught by Nicolai. The 
work spread further south also, and reached the great cities 
in the centre of the main island. In 1874 a sort of conference 
was held and new rules were drawn up. The evangelists were 
arranged in two classes, evangelists and assistants, and their 
work and their stipends settled. Their chief work, of course, 
was to preach the Gospel, but it was also provided that in 
their spare time they might do any kind of work, and by their 
industry furnish a good example. The plans drawn up 
embraced provision for the selection of evangelists, for 
schools for men and women, for the care of the poor and the 
sick, for the teaching of catechumens, for mission tours, and 
for other matters as well. In Pére Nicolai’s first rules it 
was stated that when the number of the baptized should 
reach five hundred one of the evangelists should be ordained. 
In 1875 a Russian bishop paid a visit to Hakodate and at 
that time Paul Sawabe was ordained priest, and Dr. Sakai, 
deacon. The new priest had the happiness that same year 
of baptizing one hundred and twenty-nine of the Sendai 
converts. 

The greatest progress of the Mission was in the region 
centering about Sendai. The number of the believers and 
their influence steadily increased, and in 1876 the entire 
support of an evangelist was assumed by the Christians of 
that city. Other evangelists were anxious to support 
themselves. The Archimandrite, however, brought them to 
see that, although it was laudable in them to wish not to 
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be chargeable to any, it was better to use all their time for 
the work of the ministry. 

By 1880 there were 11 native priests, and 106 evangelists, 
and nearly 9000 baptized converts. Nearly 1400 had been 
baptized during the previous year. There were 148 churches 
and 110 church buildings. 

In 1885 Pére Nicolai was consecrated bishop, and he 
began the erection of the church on the site which had been 
chosen in 1872. He desired a temple ‘ exceeding magnifical,’ 
and one which should be fit for its sacred purpose. The 
ground was lofty, but before the domed church could be 
placed upon it and made secure from earthquakes a very 
large sum had to be expended in the construction of a great 
stone platform. All the money for the building and its 
furnishings and ornaments, including bells, iconostasis, altar, 
prothesis, icons, books, vestments, and the like, was raised 
in Russia, many persons giving special gifts. 

The church is spacious, the eastern end divided from the 
main area by a gilded and richly-painted iconostasis. There 
is a spire with bells at the west. The glass in the tall 
windows is all plain, and a flood of daylight pours in as well 
from the windows in the lofty dome that crowns the central 
space. The walls are all finished in white hard plaster. 
There are no seats except a hinged bench at the western end 
of the nave. Above the western entrance there is a singers’ 
gallery for special occasions. Usually the large choir 
gathers just in front of the iconostasis, on either side of the 
holy doors, men and boys on one side, women on the other. 
There is no organ, but none is needed, for the choir has been 
well taught by a Russian deacon, and the tide of song rises 
in rich and piercing harmony, battering at the very gates of 
heaven, far surpassing in beauty and charm and fitness all 
western liturgical music. 

The liturgical services are translations from the Old 
Church Slavonic forms used in Russia of the liturgy of 
St. Chrysostom, somewhat adapted for Japanese use, but 
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substantially without alteration. The language is not the 
current Japanese, but bears much the same relation to that 
as the language of the English Book of Common Prayer bears 
to modern ‘ journalistic English.’ The Archbishop delib- 
erately chose a diction that should be somewhat archaic 
and abounding in Chinese terms in order to avoid the bald 
familiarities of the colloquial dialect. And these same 
characteristics are found in his translation of the New 
Testament. He thought that the terms used in the Japanese 
translation of the Book of Common Prayer for the Nippon 
Sei Kokwai were not only incorrect liturgically, but often 
lacking in dignity and misleading; and this judgment the 
writer holds to be true. 

The successes of the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission, like 
the successes of other missions, came during the time when the 
craze for occidental things was upon Japan. Bishop Nicolai 
made two preaching tours which embraced the whole empire. 
He visited every province and preached in every prefectural 
town, and in many others as well. 

In those days of high hope and bright promise he had 
dreams of conversions by millions. Why not? Divine 
Providence was driving him along the way that the great 
missions of early days had taken. His work was more and 
more in the hands of the Japanese. The foreign influence in 
the Mission was hardly worth mentioning, and the supplies 
that came from Russia did not have to support Russian 
families. From first to last not half a dozen Russian eccle- 
siastics have been on the staff of the Mission. And yet, 
notwithstanding Bishop Nicolai’s executive ability, his sym- 
pathy and personal devotion, the work, like all Christian 
work in Japan, suffered a check. 

In writing about Nicolai and his Mission there is little 
chance for comparisons with other missions; the elements 
for useful comparison and judgment are too scanty and 
too uncertain to make the effort worth while. There is a 
striking likeness between all Christian missions, and it is 
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seen in the failures and the disappointments as well as in the 
successes that they gain. Here the truth, as this writer sees 
it, must be told. The Christian propaganda has its dis- 
appointing side, no less than its triumphs, its promise and 
its hope. All missions in Japan are gaining ground, but 
gaining slowly. ‘The advance—measured by purely human 
standards—is not commensurate with the earnestness and 
the self-sacrifice of the missionaries. This cannot justly be 
laid to the account of lack of knowledge, learning, tact, 
or ability of the personnel. Nor again are the Japanese 
scandalized by the spectacle of a divided Christendom. They 
comprehend at once the idea of sects in a religion; they have 
numerous sects in their own religions. 

Nevertheless, it is this division more than anything else 
which hinders the prompt manifestation of the life which is 
in Christianity. The Christian religion is intolerant of the 
sect idea, and, whatever weak excuses or attempted justi- 
fications we may offer, a divided Christendom is a contra- 
diction in terms. It is frank disloyalty to the Founder of 
the Universal Brotherhood. In the mission field it weakens 
all, so that none, even the most highly organized, can speak or 
act with power, and it paralyses the Body so that it cannot 
act according to its own nature. Great as is the power of 
conservatism in the Japanese, stubborn as is the opposition 
of the bureaucracy to Christian ideas, deeply rooted as is 
the idea that the Japanese are a nation apart from the rest 
of humanity, all these are as nothing at all compared with the 
loss of vital force through the divisions of Christians. 

Yet in number and in influence the Orthodox Church in 
Japan ranks second. It is well established in the chief towns 
of the empire. Just as the Roman Catholics are strongest in 
the south-west, where the first missionaries began work in 
1549, so the Easterns are strongest in their pristine seats in 
the north-east, around Sendai. 

In their manner of working there is little which differen- 
tiates them from other missions; like the rest, they are— 
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they have to be—opportunists. New openings are seldom 
made merely by public preachings. These are held, but 
usually subsequent to a more quiet beginning in some private 
Christian’s house. When individuals have become interested 
the workers generally try to influence a whole family together. 
Much has to be done in the way of quiet conversation, con- 
ducted casually and often leading apparently nowhere at all. 
The teacher in such cases has to be very alert in grasping 
opportunities. When once the interest has begun, then the 
work of the trained catechist begins. No mission is so 
copiously supplied with publications for every sort of learner 
as the Orthodox Mission; it has been said that it might 
well be called the Church of the Translations. Every sort 
of manual of doctrine is available, from the simplest to the 
most erudite, and every effort is made to keep the whole body 
aware of all forms of current thought. One thing that is 
noticeable to all is that the Orthodox, like the French 
missionaries, do not advertise themselves or their under- 
takings. This may or may not be good policy. Protestant 
missions keep themselves before the public eye, and in 
modern Japan Christianity is Protestantism. Whatever may 
be the meagreness of Protestantism as a philosophy, and 
however poor it may be in doctrinal contents, it is every- 
where before the eyes of Young Japan, and the swarming 
thousands and ten thousands who come to Tokyo to school 
from all over Japan conceive of Christianity as it is seen by 
them. It is this active, untiring, intensely living energy 
which for the last quarter century has had the chief place 
in influencing Japanese minds for Christianity. And this 
accounts for the comparatively slower growth of Roman and 
Eastern missions during that time. Yet it will not do to 
assume that these two are static and not dynamic. Far 
from it, for they are as truly burning with devotion as the 
most energetic could be; only they are less given to making 
their work known. 

At present the Orthodox number 38,000 baptized followers. 
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The growth of the Mission has been made under the constant 
care and oversight of its founder, who became Archbishop in 
1906. Since his death last winter no perceptible change has 
come ; the work goes on along the lines traced by him. 

There remains now only to add something about the 
late Archbishop and to make an estimate of his characteristics. 

In person he was tall, erect in carriage, quick in move- 
ment and at once graceful and dignified in manner. He 
was courteous and affable, and always easy of access. He 
was a patient listener and, busy as he ever was, never gave 
the impression that he had anything in the world to do 
except to attend to even the casual visitor. Yet he never 
wasted time, and when the interview in his own house, or 
the call in others’ houses was over, promptly returned to his 
desk. To see him as celebrant of the liturgy was like 
gazing at an apostle bestowing the gifts and powers of a 
higher world upon a people dearer to him than the men of 
his own race. Then his clear, old man’s voice rang sweet 
and true, and his eyes went in turn to every face as if searching 
for the response to fatherly love. His whole bearing was 
that of one affected by the sense of the reality of his 
ministration. 

To speak of him as an apostle is to sum up in a word all 
that he did, all that he was. Only a man of extraordinary 
natural gifts could recognize a call to evangelize a whole 
nation. Only a man of spiritual genius could act in his office 
with such simplicity. We can see an instance of this in his 
determination to remain in his place in Tokyo during the 
war of Japan with Russia. This made him the object of 
suspicions on the part of many Japanese. It was a tre- 
mendous venture of faith, and one never seen, I believe, in 
the history of the world before. In daring to do this he 
took alike the true measure of the Japanese and the true 
meaning of missionary life. I shared in the Easter liturgy 
in 1904, when the strain of the war was most felt, and that 


long service beginning at midnight and lasting till dawn 
10 
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showed how he was esteemed by his Japanese children. 
The great church was thronged with Japanese who knew 
him as the common father; there was no failure in their 
confidence. 

This simplicity showed itself in the fact that in him there 
was no mixture of motives, no careful balancing of probabil- 
ities, no thought at all for what might happen to himself, or 
regard for the way others might take him, no insisting upon 
having means or helpers, no reckoning upon success, no fear 
as to failure. The call came, his obedience was prompt, full, 
and eager. A whole life ran out through this one channel. 

In writing of Archbishop Nicolai the heart kindles from 
its store of memories of his gracious presence, but these may 
not here be drawn upon except as to two points which stand 
out notably in his life. 

One was his absolute fidelity to the Holy Eastern Orthodox 
Church from which he had received the episcopate. To her 
he -was instinctively and whole-heartedly loyal. With seri- 
ous conviction he saw in her Christ’s own agent for the up- 
building of His glorious kingdom. Im all the long history 
of the Church of the seven ecumenical synods he saw that 
she, and she alone, could satisfy the needs of every age; 
that she, and she alone, could thread her way through the 
mazes of all questions ;_ she, and she alone, was able to calm 
the most deeply troubled hearts. 

With most men such a temper would bring stiffness and 
stolidity, and such devotion to tradition would issue in blind 
and bitter intolerance. It was not so with our great-hearted 
shepherd. His quick sensitiveness to the feelings of others 
and his own purity of purpose opened his eyes to the value of 
other men’s work. 

So, then, we reach the other point to which I would draw 
attention. I mean his generous sympathy for all who name 
the name of Christ, his warm heart of love for all for whom 
Christ died. 

In Japan he met every type of missionary, every type of 
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religious and moral teaching, every type of missionary ideal. 
I believe it is literally true that he found a way of blessing 
every honest effort of every servant of God. Very likely 
logic would fail in trying to reconcile these two positions, 
but the logic of the heart could do it, and it was impossible 
that he should not. Whatever his judgment upon systems 
may have been, he knew that the Holy Spirit was forming 
Christ in hearts trained in ways that were quite strange to 
him. He could see the marks of Christ’s cross. 

Such feelings were but the overflowings of his generous 
nature, for the special and most intense outpouring of his 
heart was always for the Japanese people. To the very 
limit of possibility he was joined with them, in manner of 
life, in mind and will, all but of one blood with them. To the 
very last he gave himself to them with fatherly solicitude. 
I have spoken of the vast work of translation at which he 
toiled and over which he kept control. He never gave up his 
own share in this till it was finished. When he was told in 
the hospital that he might live three weeks, he said that he 
had just about two weeks’ work to do on his translation, and 
at once returned to his home, and never dropped his work 
till it was completed, and then came his own exodus. 

I saw him for the last time very shortly before his death. 
He was suffering much from asthma, yet insisted upon rising 
to greet me. Two or three minutes was as long as I dared to 
stay, and when I rose to go I asked if we might separate as 
became Christians. So we knelt side by side while I said a 
prayer from the Japanese liturgy, and he rose, gave me a 
last embrace and his benediction. That last blessing and his 
‘dear paternal image’ will be treasured as a possession for 
ever. Twice again I saw his figure, still in death; once in 
the private chapel of the episcopal residence, once again, 
surrounded by weeping multitudes, lying silent under the 
dome he had reared,—silent in the very place whence his voice 
had so often sounded the note of adoration. 

CHARLES F, SwEeET. 
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THE IDEAL OF WOMANHOOD AS A 
FACTOR IN MISSIONARY WORK 


II. FOREIGN MISSIONS AND THE WOMEN’S 
MOVEMENT IN THE WEST 


No modern phenomenon is more significant in its relation 
to the foreign missionary cause than the women’s movement 
of Europe and America: no movement is more worthy of 
careful and sympathetic study on the part of missionary 
leaders. 

In seeking to maintain this proposition an initial difficulty 
must be faced—that of defining what the women’s move- 
ment really is. It is protean in its manifestations. ‘ Every 
country, every layer of society, is affected by it. The 
women’s movement has been evolved in a way which trans- 
cends religions and prejudices of class, race, or colour. Its 
champions are met with everywhere; in like manner its 
enemies are found at every turn. Its champions and enemies 
alike are drawn from circles of action, thought, and life often 
radically at variance—a fact which proves its vtality. To- 
day this movement is of all kinds—bourgeois, labour, 
clerical, and anti-clerical. But it is something more than 
any of these: it has a life of its own. It presses into 
its service every tendency of thought yet maintains its 
own claims and hopes.’* Now educational, now political, 
now again philanthropic, its spontaneous appearance in 
every country is one of the most powerful incentives to 
its study. It isa true product of the Zeitgeist, as spontaneous 
and universal a modern phenomenon as the appearance of a 

1 Préjugé et Probleme des Sexes, pe eet, Pp. 313. Paris: Felix Alcan. 
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labour party in every western land, or as the twentieth- 
century development of the spirit of nationality in every 
country great or small. As well study European polities 
neglecting the labour party, or world politics neglecting the 
spirit of nationality, as study world missions neglecting the 
women’s movement. 

But a modest definition must be attempted. As in 
missions, so also with regard to feminism, Germany has 
led the van in producing a philosophy, a scientific literature. 
The Frauenbewegung in Germany is much more of a conscious 
entity than in any other land, and a German definition will 
perhaps serve our purpose best, a definition which covers 
both the intensive and extensive aspects of our subject : 
‘The women’s movement has for its aim to secure for the 
social influence of women (der Kultureinfluss der Frau) 
richer inward development and freer social activity.’ * 

Let us, by briefly studying some of the main characteristics 
of this movement, note the action and interaction of its 
forces with those at work in the mission field, and compare 
its ethos and the spirit of missions. 


I. THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IS INTERNATIONAL IN ITS 
SCOPE AND IN ITS IDEALS. Dr. Alice Salomon, the secretary 
of the German National Council of Women (Bund deutscher 
Frauenvereine), in a report on the work of the Frauenbewe- 
gung throughout the world says:*—‘ The endeavour to 
grasp the women’s movement in different lands as a whole 
never fails to produce a feeling of astonishment that the 
aims and undertakings of the modern woman, though every- 
where spontaneous in their origin, are so fundamentally 
alike, utterly different as their promoters may be in national 
temperament, in environment, in occupations, and in religion. 
The same convictions animate the women of all lands: 


1S, Anhang, Ziele und Aufgaben der Frauenbewegung. Fliegblati des allgemeinen 
deutschen Frauenvereins. 


2 Jahvbuch der Frauenbewegung, 1912, p. 29. Verlag von B. G. Teubner in Leipzig, 
Berlin. 
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they strive after the same objects: they are everywhere 
dominated by the same ideas: they are pushing the same 
demands.’ My own experience amongst the women students 
of forty-two different countries confirms this verdict : con- 
versation with leaders of women’s organizations, study of 
their literature, attendance at their conferences, reveal a 
curious unanimity of idea and ideal. It is no forced and 
artificial unanimity, for the majority of modern national 
women’s movements have sprung up spontaneously. 

Modern women have enshrined their ideals in world 
organizations. At least eight such are already at work on 
a large scale: the International Council of Women, with 
its more than seven million members in twenty-two different 
lands (the National Council of Women affiliated to this 
is, in almost every country, the organization most truly repre- 
sentative of the women’s movement); the International 
Women’s Suffrage Alliance; the Travellers’ Aid Society ; 
Les Amies de la Jeune Fille, working in thirty-nine countries ; 
Le Secrétariat Internationale de l’Action Sociale de la 
Femme; L’Association Catholique Internationale des 
(Euvres de Protection de la Jeune Fille; the World’s 
Young Women’s Christian Association, with 657,485 members 
in twenty-one countries; the World’s Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, with auxiliaries in at least fifty countries. 

Almost all of these hold regular international congresses 
and have an international organ. 

It is most significant that to-day the women’s movement 
is making a conscious propaganda, definitely aiming to 
capture the women of the East for its ideals... The Inter- 
national Women’s Suffrage Alliance, for example, has sent 
its president, Mrs. Chapman Catt, to India, Burma, Dutch 
East Indies, China, and Japan to make a careful study of 
the position of woman in the East, and to obtain delegates 


1Cf. Report of Mrs. Sanford on her visit to Italy, Greece, Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, 


Hungary, Austria, on behalf of the International Council of Women. Report of the 
I.C.W., 1910-1911. 
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for the next International Congress of Woman Suffrage in 
Budapest. An extract from one of her reports shows the 
trend of her work. ‘If I should be asked what our trip 
through India had accomplished, I could only answer that 
it has introduced the Alliance to a number of sympathetic 
feminists unknown before. In my dreams I see these 
women holding a national congress of their own and making 
therein a plea for the freedom of the motherhood of this 
Mother of Nations... . After all, our movement will 
never be truly international until it counts the oriental 
woman in its list of members.’* Can missionary leaders 
afford to ignore a movement consciously striving to capture 
one-half of the non-Christian world for its ideals? Con- 
sider the risks if a demand for the rights and privileges of 
the women of the West becomes effective in the East, before 
eastern women have been prepared to use these liberties 
and privileges wisely. 

Consider again the kinship of the ideals of this movement 
with the best missionary ideals. What Jean Finot® calls 
the ‘ frane-maconnerie feministe internationale’ has much 
that is akin to the missionary belief in the universality 
of Christianity. Black, white, brown, or yellow—all are 
welcomed in the women’s movement. The power of inter- 
national congresses to promote real understanding between 
the women of different nations, the definite propaganda 
for peace and arbitration undertaken by the International 
Council of Women, the largest of all women’s organizations, 
call for the sympathy of those who are preparing the way 
for the Prince of Peace. 


II. THE SPIRITUAL FORCES BEHIND THE WOMEN’S MOVE- 
MENT IN THE WEST. There are two, and both are distinctly 
Christian in origin. 


1 Jus Suffragii. Monthly Organ of the International Women’s Suffrage Alliance, 
July, ro1z2. 
® Préjugé et Probléme des Sexes, Jean Finot, p. 361. 
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(a) Striving for the development and ewpression of 
personality. Liberating movements have been a_ dis- 
tinctive feature of the Christian era—the abolition of 
slavery in the ancient and again in the modern world: 
the enfranchisement of the middle classes in the eighteenth 
century : the education and enfranchisement of the working 
classes in the nineteenth century: and now again, the 
higher education and enfranchisement of women. Directly 
or indirectly every one of these movements, including the 
last, spring from the permeation of human thought with our 
Lord’s teaching on the value of the human soul. 

The movement for the liberation of women has swept 
round the world. See what has been accomplished. There 
are 60,000 women in the universities and colleges of the 
United States, between 30,000 and 40,000 in the univers- 
ities of Russia, every continental and colonial university is 
freely open to women to-day, 800 women students attend the 
university of Bulgaria and many are found in the other 
Balkan States. The opening of the professions has rapidly 
followed that of the universities, so has the opening of many 
kinds of administrative work ; the municipal vote is granted 
almost everywhere, the parliamentary vote is rapidly following 
in country after country; in Norway and Finland women sit 
in parliament ; the time is not far distant when women will 
be legally permitted to do anything of which they are 
capable. The battle for the right of women to develop and 
express their own personality is more than half won. That 
the movement is one of the outworkings of the teaching of 
Christ concerning the human soul can hardly be denied. 

True, the movement has had unpleasant by-products : 
the mannish woman student unquestionably did appear 
though her day is past : the curious phenomenon of militancy 
is a stumbling-block just now: but are unpleasant by- 
products confined to the women’s movement alone amongst 
good things? The almost adult boy, the newly liberated 
slave, the self-educated working man, the government student 
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in India,—all owe their emancipation and opportunity to 
the outworking of the teaching of Christ, and all present 
at different points crude and irritating characteristics. 

Foreign missionary leaders who are impatient with the 
women’s movement, and tend to regard it wholly in the 
light of such phenomena, should bear in mind the resemblance 
between its results and the direct and indirect results of 
their own Christian teaching in non-Christian lands—a 
desire for education, freedom, new opportunities for work, 
self-government, independence and so forth. The _ best 
type of missionary rejoices in these results, even when 
certain of their attendant phenomena cause him and per- 
chance the Government no little anxiety or inconvenience. 
But he never dreams of condemning either Christianity or 
the Christian movement because of them. 

(b) Striving for opportunity to serve the community. 
The first stage of feminism is marked by desire for freedom, 
for self-expression. ‘As a matter of fact, however, the 
emancipation of woman is by no means the distinctive or 
most important side of the women’s movement. For the 
idea of liberation merely supplies a negative motive, whereas 
we must add a positive element in order to exhaust the 
content of the movement and ascertain to what end it is 
seeking to emancipate woman.’ * 

To the question ‘To what end?’ the women’s movement 
answers clearly and universally ‘To the end of service.’ 
Christ’s teaching on the law of love is working out in the 
movement, unconsciously or consciously, far more domin- 
antly than even His teaching on the value of the human soul. 
Nothing strikes the observant student more forcibly than the 
way in which the note of self-expression is rapidly transcended 
by the note of service, if indeed the note of service be not 
dominant from the first. 


1 Die Frauenbewegung in ihren modernen Problemen. Helene Lange. Chap. ii. 
* Die geistigen Triebkrafte der Frauenbewegung, p. 17. Verlag von Quelle und Meyer 
in Leipzic, 1907. 
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Women have won the right to study—what do they 
study ? Economic considerations apart, medicine and 
sociology have been their favourite subjects, in obvious 
preparation for altruistic work, with, to-day, a strong 
tendency to specialize on the scientific study of domestic 
economy. Having proved their ability to study they 
use their powers along the natural line of women’s 
interests. 

Turn to the suffrage wing of the women’s movement. 
Collectively, women have come to demand the vote as an 
instrument for carrying out their schemes of service. The 
first Women’s Rights Convention, Seneca Falls, 1848, was 
the direct outcome of the action of a group of women aboli- 
tionists who, though formally appointed delegates to the 
World’s Anti-Slavery Convention, London, 1840, had been 
refused the right to vote at that convention. The next 
advance of the women’s suffrage cause came from a similar 
refusal of the vote to women at the World’s Temperance 
Convention, New York, 1853. The Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union was formerly as a body opposed to 
suffrage : the necessities of their temperance campaign have 
made them as a body its ardent supporters.’ 

The same phenomenon appears in individuals. Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, Jane Addams, and most settlement workers 
in America, Madame de Witt Schlumberger, the vice-president 
of L’Union Frangaise pour la Suffrage des Femmes, Made- 
moiselle Sara Monod in France, and many another in different 
nations, all testify that their interest in the suffrage question 
springs directly from the exigencies of their combat with 
alcoholism, the social evil, juvenile crime, and so forth. As 
Madame de Rémusat has said :* ‘ Pour obtenir des femmes une 
action, quelle qu’elle soit, il faut presque toujours les con- 
vier au bonheur d’un autre :’ in no country has the women’s 


1 For these facts see History of Women’s Suffrage. Edited by Susan B. Anthony and 
Ida H. Harper. 4 vols., passim. 


2 Initiatives Féminines. Max Turmann. Preface, p. vii. Paris, 1906. 
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suffrage movement ever acquired momentum as a mere de- 
mand for abstract justice. 

The wider aspects of the women’s movement show the 
same directing force at work. The most powerful women’s 
organization in the United States is the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs with more than a million members. 
Women’s clubs were started in America purely with a view 
to self-culture. They studied Browning, or Dante, French 
architecture, or Spanish painting. At their earlier biennial 
conventions they discussed :—The comparative value of 
oral and written addresses; How far should home talent 
be cultivated in clubs ? Should we engage in philanthropic 
work ? What is the best hour for meeting—ten in the 
morning or three in the afternoon ?' Contrast the list of 
committees reporting in 1910 on actual work done: Civic 
Department of Civics; Civil Service Reform; Education; 
Forestry; Food Sanitation; Health Department of Civics; 
Household Economics; Industrial and Child Labour; Inter- 
Federation; Legislation. 

They have turned from self-culture to the great problems 
of social advancement, government and statecraft, and 
are a recognized power in the land and with the legislature. 
Examine the reports of the national councils of women 
in lands selected at random,—say, Austria, Victoria, the 
Argentine, Holland—and you will find, mutatis mutandis, 
lists of committees similar to the above. 





Ill. IN THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT THE DOMINANT NOTE 
IS THE INTEREST OF THE COMMUNITY, RATHER THAN THE 
INTERESTS OF ONE SEX. No proposition concerning the 
women’s movement will be more violently disputed than 
this, and possibly the writings and actions of a few women 
at the present time in Great Britain give some colour to 
a fear of sex war. Nevertheless, the serious literature of 


Cf. Report of the Tenth Biennial Convention of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Cincinnati, Ohio, 1910. 
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the women’s movement supports the contention: its 
dominant note is an emphasis on the differing gifts of men 
and women and the need for securing the free play of both 
for the highest good of the community. The leaders of 
the German women’s movement, for example, are never tired 
of denouncing ‘ gehiissige und philisterhafte Mannerfeind- 
lichkeit,’ and contrasting ‘ Frauenrechtelei’ with their own 
emphasis on ‘Frauenpflichtelei... They state that ‘the 
women’s movement desires to ensure woman the free 
development of all her powers and a full share in the work 
of moulding society. From the fact that the nature and 
functions of the sexes are essentially different, it follows that 
the progress of civilization will be richer, more potent and 
vital, the more men and women are found working side by 
side in the solution of every social problem.’? 

The instinct of women, as well as the declared purpose 
of the women’s movement, would seem to favour co-opera- 
tion with men rather than the taking of a platform of their 
own. The organization of women’s missionary societies, 
women’s movements for the promotion of various reforms 
such as pure milk or juvenile courts—all these things have 
come upon us merely because men did not move, and they 
have been gladly abandoned by women as soon as men were 
ready for co-operation, or as soon as the Government took 
the reform in hand. Note the fact that in suffrage countries 
no women’s party has ever appeared after the vote has 
been given; or again that in non-suffrage countries, such 
as Great Britain and Germany, women, as soon as permitted 
to do so,? have thrown themselves eagerly into the political 
organizations of the various parties without the slightest 
idea of playing their own sex hand. 

It is an interesting fact that in Russia, that land of 
progressive women, where until 1905 the most elementary 


1 Grundsdtze und Forderungen dev Frauenbewegung. Bund deutscher Frauenvereine. 

2 It is curious to note that until 1908 in Germany, and until 1910 in Austria, women 
were forbidden by law to belong to political organizations, or to take part in political 
meetings. 
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political rights were denied to every Russian subject, scarcely 
a ray of interest in any feminist question is ever manifested ; 
men and women have always fought side by side for the 
common rights of their common humanity. A women’s 
movement in Russia can scarcely be said to exist: to secure 
a meeting on any subject whatever for men only or for 
women only is (evperto crede) impossible. 

The Eastern world is paralysed by sex division, by an 
unhealthy separation of men and women resulting in the 
women becoming a dead weight on progress. The women 
of the West will facilitate the task of missions if they 
uphold the ideal of a healthy sharing of responsibility for 
the community by men and women, and the pooling of 
their gifts for the common weal. 


IV. THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT AFFORDS A DIRECT TRAINING 
FOR CARRYING OUT CERTAIN OF THE BEST MISSIONARY IDEALS. 
The Report of the Commission on the Preparation of 
Missionaries presented to the Edinburgh World Missionary 
Conference, 1910, in the chapter on ‘Women Missionaries’ 
contains the following statement :—‘ A vision of the place 
of women in the building up of the whole fabric of national 
life, and a statesman-like conception of the way to realize 
the vision, is urgently demanded. In the work of national 
regeneration to which we have set our hand the woman 
missionary has a place of primary importance. She works 
indeed for to-day, but she must be trained to know and 
act upon the knowledge that down to the smallest detail her 
life and her work belong to the great future.’ For this aspect 
of her future work, where can the woman missionary find a 
better training than in women’s organizations of the West ? 

The leaders in the women’s movement are learning to 
think municipally, nationally, and internationally. In seek- 
ing a common end they are learning co-operation, tolerance, 
and the subordination of the concerns of class or race to the 
interests of the community or the world ; they are driven to 
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think and plan for the future. On their own committees or 
in work with men on various boards, in performing their 
duties as factory or school inspectors, poor-law guardians, 
insurance commissioners, and so forth, they are learning the 
art of administration, and by universal admission learn it well. 
The conduct of their conferences, national and inter- 
national, is a magnificent training in organization. The 
German Women’s Congress in Berlin (February 27 to March 
2, 1912), with its accompanying Women’s Domestic and 
Professional Exhibition,’ convinced many an unbelieving 
German not only of the power but of the soundness of the 
German women’s movement. I have seen an opponent of 
women suffrage turned into a friend simply by his casual 
visit to a women’s conference and the calibre of the women 
he met there. Is it such women whom we are winning 
to the missionary cause and to missionary service to-day ? 


V. THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IS A STRONGLY MORAL MOVE- 
MENT, and that in the sense of Christian morality. 

Feminism has been recently and fiercely attacked as 
tending to undermine the institutions of marriage and the 
family. Let us confine ourselves to investigating its influence 
in these directions, neglecting the strong plea which might 
be made for it on the ground of its other moral activities, e.g., 
in favour of temperance and peace. 

The women’s movement in every country makes the 
abolition of the White Slave Traffic and the suppression 
of the social evil one of its main aims. In this, and in 
their endeavours to combat impure literature and pictures, 
overcrowded dwellings, and insanitary conditions, women 
are entering the lists for the protection of their own homes 
and those of others, and striving to make possible a pure 
and strong family life. The most powerful incentive to 
the demand for women’s suffrage in land after land has 
been the conviction gradually arrived at by women, that the 


1 Deutscher Frauenkongress—Die Ausstellung der Frau in Haus und Beruf. 
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vote was necessary if they were to ward off the evils that 
threaten the home. 

The official utterances of women leaders are important 
evidence. Helene Lange, the foremost German woman 
educationist, a well-known feminist, when describing the 
position of the women’s movement towards marriage and 
the family, writes'‘—‘ So long as the family continues to 
bear the responsibility, as it does to-day, for the highest 
moral and economic welfare of the next generation, so long 
is the women’s movement bound to uphold and strengthen 
it. As the defender of the woman and the child, our move- 
ment must vehemently protest against any so-called members 
claiming the right in the name of personal satisfaction or 
enjoyment to deny the responsibilities which are bound up 
with marriage.’ A remarkable series of essays* by the 
leading feminists of Germany is one long dissertation on 
the above text ; its various recommendations are in harmony 
with the highest Christian morality. 

The women’s movement is, of course, attacking many 
an abuse connected with marriage. In Finland and other 
lands it has been until recently demanding the recogni- 
tion of civil marriage, the refusal of which drives many 
honourable people into mariages de conscience: in Sweden 
and other countries it is still asking for a Married Woman’s 
Property Act: in several lands it is seeking for women the 
right to become the guardians of their own children: in 
every country it is upholding the need for an equal standard 
of morals for men and women. But attacks on abuses are 
not attacks on marriage itself. From the very suspicion 
of such the movement is jealously guarding itself, and the 
Bund deutscher Frauenvereine recently refused affiliation to 
the ‘ Mutterschutz,’ an organization which, in combination 
with much good work for the protection of married and 


1 Die Frauenbewegung in ihren modernen Problemen. Helene Lange, p. 70. Verlag 
ven Quelle und Meyer in Leipzig, 1907. 
2 Frauenbewegung und Sexualethik. Eugen Salzer in Heillbrun, 1909. 
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unmarried mothers, has made a demand in some of its 
circles for a moral sanction for freien Verhdltnissen, a 
support of the so-called neue Ethik. 

The fact cannot be denied that there are in many 


countries to-day considerable numbers of thinking women. 


who are either supporting the recognition of unions-libres, 
or frankly putting the claims of passion before all other 
claims. But the latter position, as soon as really taken up, 
without question tends to separate those who maintain it 
from the main stream of the women’s movement. My own 
experience amongst women students goes to show that 
students whose main interests lie in erotic questions abandon 
their intellectual and social interests. Novelists whose main 
contention is for erotic rights—the Norwegian Fru Garborg, 
the Danish Karin Michaelis, the German Laura Marborg— 
are all enemies and critics of the women’s movement.’ The 
one British woman’s organ which advocated anything like 
such views, The Freewoman, has just expired abjuring female 
suffrage and all its works. 

The moral nerve of the women’s movement is one of 
its closest links with the foreign missionary cause. It will be, 
in the future as in the past, the best ally of the missionaries 
in suppressing the terrible obstacle to missions presented 
by the scandal of the port cities, so closely connected with the 
White Slave Traffic, and in many another similar endeavour. 
Grave moral problems are beginning to make their appearance 
amongst the women of the East as a result of the sudden 
impact of the West on eastern civilization: the women’s 
movement of the West should at least be no hindrance in 
the solving of these problems in a Christian sense: given a 
reasonable rapprochement it may be the greatest help. 


VI. THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IS IN NO WAY ANTI-CHRIS- 
TIAN OR IRRELIGIOUS. As pointed out on pages 151-3 the 
two main driving forces of the modern women’s movement— 


1 Zur Psychologie der Gegner. Jahrbuch der Frauenbewegung, 1912. 
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a sense of the value of human personality and a passionate 
desire for service—are the direct product, even when the debt 
is not acknowledged, of the teaching of our Lord. 

A directly Christian source of the women’s movement 
is strongly marked in certain countries. Women’s higher 
education in America, for example, was pioneered by 
women who, with scarcely an exception, were women of 
strong Christian convictions—Mary Lyon of Mount Holyoke, 
the more modern Alice Freeman Palmer of Wellesley, and 
many another. Quaker women in Great Britain played a 
similar part in the early history of our own movement for 
higher education and for the opening of professions to 
women. Pioneers in other directions and in other lands 
have often been women of strong Christian faith. Frederika 
Bremer, the Swedish novelist, and founder of the Scandi- 
navian women’s movement, was an earnest Christian. So 
is Sara Monod, President of the French National Council of 
Women; so were Frances Willard, the representative figure 
of the temperance movement, and Josephine Butler, the 
protagonist of the abolitionist movement. And so is many 
a modern leader, who though doing valiant service, would 
shrink from being classed with such saints as the above. 

Even in countries where the women’s movement must 
perforce take an absolutely neutral position, it is wholly 
unfair to charge it with antagonism or even indifference. 
Both in Germany and France, the intricacies of the ecclesi- 
astical situation make it imperative that the National 
Council of Women should be neutral on religious questions. 
But the National Council in Denmark, Norway, Britain, 
Austria and other lands has welcomed and even encouraged 
the formation of denominational women’s organizations 
extending their ideals into the very bosom of the different 
confessions : and at the Deutscher Frauenkongress, Berlin, 
1912, the lezders of the Evangelical, Roman Catholic and 
Jewish women’s organizations were invited to speak, without 


let or hindrance, from their own denominational standpoint, 
1 
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on the ground that the ‘ German National Council of Women 
wishes to make perfectly clear its conviction that the active 
share of women in religious work and church life is a most 
important department of her intellectual development.’ 
At the congress of the International Women’s Suffrage 
Alliance in Stockholm this year, the committee arranged 
with the Young Women’s Christian Association a public 
meeting at which four of the official speakers of the Congress 
gave suffrage addresses from a directly Christian standpoint. 


If the above positions can be accepted as generally true, 
is it not strange that in large sections of the Christian world 
the ideals of the women’s movement are still treated with 
indifference or hostility ? Is not there need for the Church 
of Christ, and the leaders of the world missionary enterprise, 
to readjust their relationships with this movement, and give 
it a vital consideration in their thought and policy ? 

Should not the Church reckon with the women’s move- 
ment as a power, realizing that in every land, in school and 
out of school, the women of the coming generation are being 
moulded by its ideals, and that it is from the ranks of women 
so moulded that she will have to draw her younger women 
leaders and missionaries? Again, must not the Church 
realize that the women’s movement of the West is, for good 
or evil, already campaigning amongst the women of the East ? 
Women in Nanking do not demand the vote vninspired by 
women in Europe; the greater freedom of women in Japan 
has a close connexion with similar freedom in America. 

If she would Christianize one main source of the ideals of 
her own future workers and of the women of the East, the 
Church has nothing to lose and everything to gain by entering 
into sympathetic and understanding relationship with the 
leaders of the women’s movement. 

But it is not considerations of strategy alone, or the 
avoiding of possible danger, which will determine the attitude 
of the Church towards this movement, if the best results 
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are to be won. The Church will approach it, with a view to 
seizing a mighty opportunity for forwarding her own mission. 
She will recognize, in the first place, the enormous services 
already rendered to the missionary cause by women pioneers. 
Take British foreign missions alone asanexample. Dr. Eliza- 
beth Garrett Anderson, Dr.Sophia Jex Blake, and others sowed; 
the foreign mission field reaped a harvest of women medical 
missionaries and the establishment of medical missions for 
women. Miss Buss, Miss Emily Davies, and other pioneers 
of women’s education, sowed; the foreign mission field 
reaped a harvest of women educationists for its primary 
and secondary schools, its women’s colleges, and its normal 
schools. Should not the Church realize that this work of 
unconscious preparation for foreign missionary service is 
still going on and that she has an opportunity and duty to 
avail herself of the material prepared? To-day the chief 
emphasis is being laid by the women’s movement on the 
preparation of women for administration, or their share as 
citizens in guiding the State. But the report of the special 
committee on the co-operation between men and women in 
missionary administration at home and abroad, so ably 
summarized in the October issue of this Review, goes to 
show that neither on the field nor at home are women as yet 
authorized to give their full contribution, or in some lands 
any contribution at all, to the administration of missionary 
affairs. The administration of women’s work by women, and 
men’s work by men, or the administration of both by men only 
—systems which seem wasteful and inefficient—still continue, 
and are even being perpetuated in new organizations. 
Finally, the missionary seer must surely acknowledge 
in the women’s movement more than a power to be reckoned 
with or an opportunity to be grasped. The tragedy of the 
Church has been that again and again, having brought 
forth children, she has failed to recognize her own offspring 
and has lost their gifts and powers from the family of faith. 
The freedom wherewith Christ has made us free has worked 
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in many directions—it has lain behind the renaissance of 
learning, the discoveries of modern science, behind the 
labour movements of to-day—but the Church has too often 
denied her own share in these movements. The Spirit of 
Christ is working in the women’s movement also, but here 
again the Church, having given the inspiration, has often 
refused to acknowledge what she has produced. 

But the spirit of the prophet is not dead in the Church, 
and she surely cannot fail to see that God has brought the 
women’s movement into being for the carrying out of His 
purpose for the world ; and that, even though obscured and 
overlaid by many extraneous developments, it is essentially 
a work of divine preparation for the missionary task. Can 
the reverent student of modern history fail to see the signifi- 
cance of the fact that the rise of the movement for women’s 
higher education, and the opening of mission field after 
mission field for women’s work, synchronize in the most 
remarkable way during the period 1850-1870? Again, can 
it be mere coincidence, and not part of the divine plan, that 
the progress of the women in western lands has produced 
in regular succession exactly the class of workers called for 
by the needs of the East: spirited pioneer wives brave 
enough to enter unopened fields, well educated enough to 
understand and support their husbands’ work and to lay 
the foundation of special work for women and girls; then 
medical women for pioneering work; then educational 
missionaries for more developed stages; lastly, to-day, 
women statesmen and administrators to share in the up- 
building of the Church in the East ? 

Rutu Rouse. 








INDUSTRIAL MISSIONARY WORK 
IN INDIA 


[Missionary policy in relation to industrial work and training is 
one of the most living questions at the present time, and is receiving 
special attention from the Committee on Christian Education ap- 
pointed by the Continuation Committee. Since useful discussion 
must proceed on the basis of existing practice and actual experience, 
representatives of leading industrial missionary enterprises in India 
have been asked to give an account of the guiding principles, methods 
and results of the work with which they are connected. The two 
articles in the present issue will be followed by papers by the Rev. 
C. W. Weston on the S.P.G. School at Nazareth, and Mr. Sam 
Higginbottom on the Agricultural Work of the American Presby- 
terian Mission at Allahabad.—EpirTor. } 


I. THE BASEL INDUSTRIAL MISSION 


OnE of the most burning problems of Indian missions is that of the 
social uplift and strengthening of the growing Church. Although 
the urgency of this problem has long been acknowledged, it is only 
recently that there has been any keen sense of responsibility for doing 
something towards its solution. Nearly all the missionary societies 
working in India to-day are now deeply convinced of the necessity 
of establishing their Christian communities upon a firm economic 
foundation by means of industrial missions. In the view of the 
Basel Mission this constitutes the justification of its missionary policy. 
For many years, to a greater degree than any other mission in India, 
it has carried on a large and varied industrial mission in connexion 
with its proper missionary work. This incorporation of an industrial 
mission in the missionary organization has been misunderstood 
outside the Basel Mission and often misrepresented. The Mission 
has even been reproached with having made industrial work its chief 
concern and with finding the manufacture of tiles more profitable 


than the conversion of the heathen. Even in missionary circles it 
165 
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has been continually necessary to justify and defend the industrial 
activity. Since the Madras Decennial Missionary Conference of 1902, 
however, when the problem of industrial missions was investigated 
by a special Commission, and their importance for the strengthening 
of the Indian Church was strongly emphasized, there has been a 
different attitude towards this question, and the interest in 
industrial missionary work has become general. There is thus no 
longer any necessity for special arguments in defence of the Basel 
industrial undertakings; we need only deal with their character 


and scope, their organization, their principles and aims, and their 
results. 


I. THE CHARACTER AND SCOPE OF THE BASEL INDUSTRIAL 
MISSION.—For readers who are not familiar with Indian conditions 
we may briefly explain that in India conversion to Christianity 
demands in most cases great sacrifices. The convert is ruthlessly 
expelled from the rigid caste system, and is thus socially and 
economically ruined. He not only loses all the rights and privileges 
of his caste, but owing to the widespread joint family system aid 
nephew’s right of inheritance, he loses all share in the family 
property. A special difficulty arose in our Mission. Most of our 
converts have belonged to the caste of toddy-drawers. As palm 
wine is not only manufactured into sugar, but also distilled into 
brandy, this calling has special dangers for new converts and might 
work great injury to the young Church. There are also converts who 
were formerly devil priests, sorcerers, beggars, musicians, etc., callings 
which are entirely incompatible with Christianity. Other occupa- 
tions, such as those of fishermen and barbers, are exclusively in the 
hands of certain castes, and until the Christian community is strong 
enough to afford employment to such converts it is almost im- 
possible for them to find work or a market. 

Our Mission found itself, therefore, confronted by the difficult 
question as to what was to become of these people without means 
of subsistence and without an honest trade by which to earn their 
daily bread. Were they to receive alms or work? The answer 
could only be, Work. But what kind of work should it be? Farm- 
ing was the first experiment, but very few proved fitted for it; more- 
over it was with the utmost difficulty that suitable land could be 
obtained, and then only at ahigh price. These difficulties rendered it 
necessary, in the interests of the converts, to try industrial work. At 
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this juncture Inspektor Josenhans’ tour in the years 1851-2 proved 
of decisive importance. After close investigation of the circum- 
stances of the case, he arrived at the conclusion that industrial 
training must form part of the activities of our Mission in our 
growing Christian congregations in India. In the course of time such 
training has not only been widely extended, but has also assumed a 
special character of its own. To understand the Basel Industrial 
Mission aright we must keep in mind the fact that we have to do not 
with industrial schools such as have now been introduced throughout 
India, but with industrial establishments, that is, with the factory 
system. The industrial school is, of course, not unknown in the 
Basel Mission, but it belongs to the past. As early as the year 1846 
we had an ordinary industrial school. The head of it was an 
ordained missionary, and his assistants were native artisans who 
instructed the apprentices in weaving, carpentry, lock-making, etc. 
This industrial school did not fulfil the expectations formed of it, 
and it was given up. Several other efforts to provide the converts 
with suitable work failed. The first important undertaking which 
met with real success was the printing-press with a bookbindery 
attached to it. A printing-press, however, has such direct relation to 
missionary work proper that we merely mention it in connection with 
industrial missions. As weaving is a native Indian industry in South 
Kanara and the South Mahratta country, it seemed natural that a 
beginning should be made with this trade. But it soon became 
evident that the product of the primitive native looms could not com- 
pete with the foreign article. Haller, a capable master weaver, who 
arrived in India in 1851, therefore erected a little factory in Mangalore 
with twenty-one hand looms of European construction and a dye 
house. He was the inventor of the colour khaki, and the khaki cloth 
now known all over the world was first manufactured in Mangalore. 
Many difficulties, however, had to be overcome before the factory 
proved that it could pay its way and offer a good livelihood to a large 
number of Christians. Ultimately it became a great success, and 
to-day we have three large factories at Mangalore, Cannanore, and 
Calicut, with four branch factories at Mulki, Tellicherri, Chombala, 
and Codakal. In Calicut and Cannanore a tailoring establishment 
under a European manager is carried on in connexion with the 
factory, and apprentices are taught the tailoring trade. In addition, 
coir-weaving, mat-making, knitting, and embroidery are combined 
with some of the other factories. At the close of the year 1911, 1522 
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Christians and 64 non-Christians were employed in these factories 
and other allied industries. 

The growing need for work led to the establishment of brick- 
kilns. A beginning was made in 1865 in Jeppoo, near Mangalore, 
with the manufacture of tiles. This introduced an entirely new 
article and industry into the locality, and it soon found a ready 
market. No wonder that this branch of industry soon developed 
and extended greatly, for besides tiles and bricks, terra-cotta goods, 
cement, floor tiles, and earthenware pipes were made, the largest 
output being at Jeppoo. So at the Basel Mission Tile Works at 
Jeppoo, Mangalore, Malpe, Calicut, Ferok, Codakal, and Palghat, 
1139 Christians and 767 non-Christians earn their modest livelihood. 

In 1874 an engineering workshop under European management 
was added to the factories already in existence at Mangalore. 
This had not only become necessary on account of the other industrial 
undertakings, but it also provided remunerative work for sixty-six 
Christians. Its main value has been, however, that an ever-increasing 
number of apprentices have been taught lock-making, blacksmiths’ 
work, and carpentry. Others have received both theoretical and 
practical teaching in stoking and engineering. A government 
examination is held in these various subjects. 

Recognizing that industrial enterprise lacks a solid basis without 
business management, the Industrial Committee sent out a business 
man to Mangalore as early as 1852, who took over the purchase of 
raw material and the sale of the finished product. A shop already 
opened for the sale of school materials was enlarged and other 
articles were added. This was the beginning of the commercial 
enterprise of the Mission, which now employs nineteen Christians 
who are thus learning how to conduct business on Christian principles. 
As conditions are more favourable in the South Mahratta country 
and our converts there have hitherto been able to find work in 
various other factories, some of them having looms of their own, no 
industrial mission has as yet been established. 

When our Mission began its industrial work, no one anticipated 
such large establishments. Our desire was simply to help individual 
converts to gain an assured livelihood by teaching them a trade and 
thus to train up a class of capable artisans and establish a prosperous 
local industry. But experience has shown that with the keen 
competition of foreign countries the day of the individual workman 
is over, and only an industry with modern machinery and a whole- 
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sale business is capable of holding its own against competition. The 
whole trend of conditions up to the present time confirms this. 
Take, for example, the wholesale output of the cotton mills with 
their eighty to one hundred thousand looms. 


II. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE BASEL INDUSTRIAL MISSION.—The 
Basel Industrial Mission would never have reached its present 
dimensions and importance but for the special character of its 
organization and management. Inspektor Josenhans recognized, 
on his above-mentioned journey, that the modest experiments which 
he then saw at work could only be profitably developed under ex- 
pert management. A special Industrial Committee was therefore 
inaugurated in 1852. In 1882 our extensive industrial mission, to 
carry on which a large capital was required, was combined with the 
mercantile branch, which already possessed an office in Basel, and a 
Commission on Commerce and Industries was formed, its accounts 
being kept quite separate from those of the Mission proper. The 
proceeds are at the disposal of a Joint Stock Company, formed of 
friends who are warmly interested in the development of our Indian 
Christian communities. The capital pays a small dividend. The net 
profit is paid over to the Mission Committee as a free contribution. 

These business affairs are under the control of a specially elected 
committee of the Basel Mission. Certain members of the Com- 
mission on Commerce and Industries are members of the General 
Committee of the Mission, while some members of the latter are 
ex officio members of the Commission on Commerce and Industries. 

An especially important side of the Commission’s work is to 
secure for the industrial establishments managers who are not only 
technically and practically well qualified, but who are at the same 
time Christian men, f'!-d with enthusiasm for missionary work 
and eager to serve the Lord among the poor and needy. Men 
of this calibre are only to be had when they are given the same 
status as ordained missionaries and are treated as missionaries in the 
full sense of the term, with equal rights and duties in their own 
sphere of work. They are thus members of the Mission Conference 
and of the Presbytery on the same terms as ordained missionaries. 
The only difference is that they are subject to two committees ; as 
regards their special technical and practical work, they are responsible 
to the Commission on Commerce and Industries and its repre- 
sentatives on the field, while personally they are under the General 
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Committee of the Mission. Pecuniarily they are on the same footing 
as our ordained missionaries, only their salaries are found by the 
Commission on Commerce and Industries. 


III. PrincipLEs AND AImMs.—The organization of the Basel In- 
dustrial Mission is proof that its industrial undertakings on the 
mission field are managed on sound business principles. This is as 
necessary in the interests of the workers as for the success of the 
enterprise. Each industry is naturally expected to pay its own way. 
Thus our workshops are not asylums for the lame, the blind, and the 
crippled, and still less are they an El] Dorado for spongers and idlers. 
Nor is the help which our converts receive through them to be called 
charity. They are workshops where the work done is adequately 
paid for, and where the wage is in most cases honestly earned. 

From the beginning our Industrial Committee has had a definite 
end in view in all its industrial undertakings. Their purpose is not 
only to offer needy converts an opportunity of earning their liveli- 
hood, but also to train them in diligence, honesty, and steadiness of 
character. These institutions are, therefore, an important educa- 
tional factor in the Basel Mission. Most of these work-people are 
obliged to work as they have never done before, and many of them 
learn for the first time in their lives what it is to earn their daily 
bread by the work of their own hands. This is no small achieve- 
ment in a land where the dignity of labour is unknown, where indol- 
ence and mendicancy are regarded as no disgrace, while on the other 
hand mechanical and manual labour are considered degrading. We 
have to combat ideas and weaknesses which the habits of centuries 
have ingrained in the character of the people. It is of special value 
that so many different handicrafts can be taught in our workshops. 
Thus a large number of apprentices are continually receiving thorough 
practical training enabling them to work on their own account 
afterwards. The moral influence of work on the formation of 
character is sustained and deepened by daily religious instruction. 
Before beginning the day’s work morning prayers are regularly read 
by the manager or a native pastor. Not only does the whole work 
thus receive a certain consecration, but the employees see that their 
employer is interested in their spiritual welfare. 

By providing employment for our converts and training them 
to become capable workmen we are aiming at the financial uplift 
of our Christian communities. Care is taken so to proportion our 
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scale of wages that they not only suffice for the bare necessities of 
daily life, but that our Christians, if they are thrifty and industrious, 
may be able to raise themselves from abject poverty to some degree 
of respectability, and thus exercise a wholesome influence on the 
non-Christian population. We consider it still more important that 
our Christians should learn to provide for their own church and 
schools, and for the sick and poor among them, and to contribute 
their share for the spread of the Gospel. In order to realize this aim, 
savings banks are organized in our establishments and the people are 
urged to make good use of them. That the sick and pension funds 
of these workshops conduce to the strengthening of the financial 
power of the community needs no proof. The question, however, 
naturally arises: How far has the goal aimed at been attained? 
What are the results of this great work during the last few decades ? 


IV. Resutts.—There can be no doubt that we have attained 
valuable results and that our industrial enterprises have been of 
incalculable blessing. At the same time it must be acknowledged 
that the burning question which to-day occupies all Indian missions 
has not yet been fully solved in the Basel Mission. Our industries 
cannot in the long run satisfy the requirements of our Christian 
communities. Were converts to come to us in large numbers, we 
should be in almost as difficult a position as if we had no workshops. 
Besides, great industrial undertakings are subject to the conditions 
of the world market and may pass through crises, e.g., at the present 
day in the case of hand-weaving there is great difficulty in meeting 
the competition of mechanical weaving. 

Then it must be admitted that there are not as many good 
artisans as one might expect who are capable of carrying on their 
trade apart from the Mission. Certainly we have, especially in the 
Kanara district, a large number of artisans who can work inde- 
pendently as carpenters, mechanics, blacksmiths, tailors, shoemakers, 
or bookbinders, though unfortunately many of our carpenters 
and blacksmiths in Kanara cannot find work and are compelled to 
leave the district, so that one is glad that there are not more of them. 
In Mangalore and Cannanore there are besides a number of inde- 
pendent weavers, and among them even some who possess a weaving 
establishment of their own. This is indeed a proof that our industrial 
mission is fulfilling its purpose and educates the people to inde- 
pendent work, and further that it is based on sound principles and is 
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capable of naturalizing in India an industry modelled on European 
lines. 

The majority, however, of our converts work in the weaving 
establishments and tile works, and we know only too well that in 
these large factories the training of Indians in moral independence 
and decision of character, in which they are naturally weak, is beset 
with peculiar difficulties, and that a personal influence on individuals 
is almost impossible. At the same time the general opinion is that 
the congregations engaged in industry are not inferior, from the 
moral and religious standpoint, to those engaged in agriculture, 
and indeed are sometimes superior to them. But, it is said, these 
people remain in lifelong dependence on the Mission. Certainly 
their situation cannot be compared with that of an artisan 
outside our workshops. But is it not the same in similar 
trades in our own countries ? Or are our people less independent 
than the labourers on the tea estates or in the coffee works or 
cotton mills unconnected with our Mission, to say nothing of 
the 80 per cent of the inhabitants of Malabar, who, as leasehold 
farmers, are the victims of a system of oppression? It is besides 
not quite correct to say that our converts are dependent on the 
Mission. In reality they are dependent on a Christian firm whose 
shareholders are warm supporters of the Basel Mission and who have 
the inward and outward advancement of these Christians sincerely 
at heart. It is a gratifying fact that even for these people a certain 
measure of independence is possible. We have already a goodly 
number of weavers and brickmakers who possess a house and com- 
pound of their own ; little Christian villages have already grown up 
in some places. The managers of the factories have helped them 
by loans which the people have repaid little by little. Progress, 
however slow, is evidenced by what our people have done financially 
for church and school, as well as by their whole manner of life. And 
the results attained prove that under the conditions prevailing on the 
west coast of India no better way of solving the difficult social 
problem could have been found. 

That the products of our Industrial Mission have obtained the 
highest awards at various exhibitions may be mentioned in passing. 

We have every reason to thank God, who has vouchsafed us 
such fair results and fruits of our efforts to solve the difficult social 
problem. We shall strive with faithful, steady work towards the 
realization of the goal we have set before us. For the rest, we 
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wait with ardent desire until the Lord shall send His Holy Spirit and 
awaken and lead to Jesus Christ the higher classes of India. Then 
will pillars be secured which will strengthen and give form to the 
social fabric of our Christian communities, and the time will come 
when our congregations will attain social independence and become 
independent of our Mission. That is the highest reward that we 
can desire for all our efforts for their welfare. 


J. MULLER. 


Il. THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD AT PASUMALAI 


THE decision to open a Manual Training School at Pasumalai in 
1900 was based on three considerations: The conviction that an 
education that came mainly from the study of books—a literary 
education—was incomplete, and that the times demanded some- 
thing additional; a desire to teach the lesson of the dignity 
of labour to all boys in the school, a lesson sorely needed in 
India; a desire to furnish an opportunity for self-help to poor 
boys. 

Pasumalai is a training centre for Christian agents for the 
American Madura Mission where pastors, catechists and teachers 
are prepared for Christian service. The situation there at the time 
that the Manual Training School was projected was as follows: 
Some two hundred and fifty boys from all over the Madura country 
were brought together there after having completed their primary 
education in village schools. These boys were boarders, and were to 
study at Pasumalai until they had completed their high school 
course. There were also thirty young men who were being trained 
as teachers and a similar number being trained for the ministry. 
These three hundred or more Christian students formed the centre 
of interest of the institution so far as the Mission was concerned. 
There were also two hundred Hindu and Mohammedan day scholars, 
whose presence was incidental to the main purpose of the school. 
All the Christian boarders were receiving scholarships from the 
Mission to help towards the cost of their education; some were 
receiving more than others, but none were themselves paying the 
full cost of board and tuition. For a few boys the Mission had to pay 
everything, including clothes, books, and pocket-money. Those 
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for whom the Mission did most seemed the most helpless, and would 
do nothing to help themselves. When they left school and went out 
to work they had no backbone. 

Every one on the mission field is familiar with the species—the 
poor boy, perhaps an orphan, perhaps one who because of his interest 
in Christianity has been driven away from home or at least has had 
all supplies stopped, who makes a special appeal to the missionary, 
and the missionary is too much inclined to coddle him. This works 
against virility, and our reason for beginning industrial work at 
Pasumalai was the hope that giving such boys the power to help 
themselves would tend to make men of them. 

In the initial stages various industries were offered and boys 
were paid for what work they did. Pits were dug for planting trees, 
a well was dug, stone curbing was put in along the walks; one of 
the most popular industries for the small boys was breaking stones, 
with which the hillside near by was covered, to be sold as road- 
metalling. Every Saturday evening there were small heaps of 
broken stone to be measured up and paid for. Pay was also offered 
to boys for carpentry work, but as they had not been trained in the 
use of tools the amount they could earn in this way hardly paid for 
the material wasted. In all cases tools were furnished free of charge 
and wages higher than the market rate were paid for work done. 

This idea of self-help was not, however, the main purpose, even 
in the initial stages. The principal of the school believed that there 
was something essential being left out of life when a boy was required 
to get his entire education from books and from instruction given by 
his class teachers. The training of the hand and the eye has come 
to be recognized as an essential part of an all-round education, so the 
pedagogical and psychological purpose has, from the beginning, been 
the dominating idea in the Manual Training School at Pasumalai. 

There have been difficulties, as there are in all new experiments. 
When the idea of work was first introduced into the school the 
students were scandalized. For centuries it had been the tradition 
in India that the class who made any pretensions to literary educa- 
tion did no work with their hands, so these Christian youths, many 
of whose ancestors had come from the coolie class, were too fine 
gentlemen, after passing their primary school examination, to think 
of soiling their hands with work. ‘ What, you want me to work ?’ 
said a man to the principal of the school when asking for charity 
*‘ Yes,’ said the principal, ‘if a man will not work, neither shall he 
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eat.’ ‘ I cannot work,’ said the man, ‘ I have passed the third form 
examination.’ 

When the work idea was first introduced, the boarding school 
students were divided up into companies of ten, each company 
selected its captain, and over all was a superintendent. Each 
student was required to work at least two evenings a week, after 
school hours. Many excuses were given, sickness would often 
suddenly overtake a boy when his time had come to work, and so on. 
In order to encourage the boys the principal himself would go out 
and work with them, and so a start was made. The teachers were 
not always in sympathy with the new idea, and no effort was made 
to enlist the Hindu and Mohammedan day scholars in the work. 

This beginning was made in 1900. The only carpenters’ shop was 
the verandah of the bungalow where the principal lived. A little 
later about seven acres of land were bought, a large well was dug and 
a school garden was begun. By 1902 a few posts were set up under 
some trees, a tin roof was added, and there the carpenters’ shop was 
located until the training school building was opened in 1908. 

Other efforts at industrial schools, manual training schools, and 
technical and trade schools had been made by other missions in 
South India before the Madura Mission took up the work at Pasu- 
malai. One of the most common attempts had been to open trade 
schools where poor Christian lads might be trained as artisans, so 
that they could go out into the world and earn an honest living, 
helping to create an intelligent self-supporting Christian community. 
But these Christian lads had found all doors practically closed to 
them after they had been trained as carpenters or blacksmiths. If 
they went back to their villages, were there not already the village 
carpenter and the village blacksmith ? They were artisans by caste, 
and this young man—was he not a coolie, why did he desire to set 
himself up as a carpenter and thus destroy the custom of centuries ? 
So all the village, intent on preserving their traditions, would have 
none of him. Did a large contractor offer him work ? Here again 
his associates, being carpenters by caste, looked on the young 
Christian as an interloper ; his work was spoiled, or complaints were 
trumped up against him and he was compelled to leave. Back he 
would come again to his missionary, and beg to be given some work to 
keep him from starving. But since funds were limited the mission- 
ary could not provide for all whom he had trained as carpenters. At 
a missionary conference in Kodaikanal in 1904 one manager of 
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industrial schools after another rose and testified that the school 
was all right so long as the boy was learning, but that the test came 
when the boy left to go out and find work for himself. 

Pasumalai has, therefore, never tried the technical school idea. 
It has never attempted to train artisans, youths who when their 
training was over were expected to go out and become actual artisans, 
such as carpenters or blacksmiths. Neither has it ever undertaken 
the work as a means of increasing the revenues of the Mission. It 
has been held at Pasumalai that if manual training was to be a part 
of a boy’s education it should not be expected to return an income 
any more than his study in mathematics or geography. Neither has 
the school at Pasumalai ever had as its ideal to make the manual 
training self-supporting, any more than the class in history or the 
class in algebra, though financial necessity has sometimes made 
the question of income pressing. The manual training depart- 
ment is a part of the school, and the expense incurred on its behalf 
is considered to be a legitimate part of school expenses. When the 
question was being discussed in the Mission prior to beginning, the 
principal avowed that he had no hopes of self-support. This 
principle was accepted by the Mission. It is, however, gratifying 
to find that the school garden does more than pay expenses and 
for the last three or four years has given a net income of R. 400 
to R. 500. As the trees which have been planted come into bearing 
the income should be considerably increased. In the carpentry 
department, the expense is largely met by the value of the goods 
manufactured. Though it has never been our idea to make the school 
into a factory, it has been held that there is more good pedagogy in 
setting the boys to make a box, a chair, or something that has con- 
crete interest, than in making abstract models of joints and such 
like. 

The courses offered in the manual training department at 
Pasumalai are agri-horticulture, carpentry, blacksmith’s work, and 
drawing. The present curriculum was drawn up in 1906, and em- 
bodies the results of previous experience. The work in each of 
these courses continues for six years, from the first form up through 
the high school.. The pupils give usually three forty-five-minute 
periods a week to carpentry, and two periods each to agri-horti- 
culture and drawing. Some three hundred pupils are in these 
classes of the school at Pasumalai, and practically all of them take 
work in the Manual Training School. 
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The school has worked out a course of study in agriculture which 
has been approved by the Educational Department of the Madras 
Government. The teacher is a man who has been trained in the 
government School of Agriculture. The pupils take regular lessons 
in the growing of important crops (such as rice) for which water must 
be supplied, and in the growing of the cholams and other dry crops, 
together with vegetables and various kinds of fruits ; a number of fine 
young mango trees are growing in the garden and a part of the ground 
is planted with young cocoanut trees. An additional eight acres of 
land have just been secured for the agricultural department, most 
of which is rice land. 

The Madras Educational Department gives good grants toward 
the cost of instruction. While the teaching grant from the Govern- 
ment is given as a lump sum to the institution, probably a fair division 
would show that for the carpentry department the income from 
furniture sold, together with the portion of grant due to this depart- 
ment, covers all the cost, and the farm more than pays expenses, 
so that the school does not draw largely upon general funds, the 
Mission having provided the building and the equipment. 

How far has the purpose in starting this school been realized ? 
To take the ideas in the reverse order of that in which they are 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper, the desire to furnish an 
opportunity for self-help to poor boys has hardly in a direct way been 
realized at all. It was only in the beginning that the boys were paid 
for the work which they did. This at first seemed necessary as an 
encouragement, but as soon as the boys became accustomed to the 
idea they readily accepted the work in the carpentry shop or on the 
farm as a part of their regular school course, and nothing was paid 
for the work which they did. Indirectly the purpose has been 
realized to a considerable extent, for the boys, including those 
mainly dependent on the Mission, have a more healthy and manly 
character as the result of their manual toil. 

The purpose of teaching the lesson of the dignity of labour to all 
boys in the school has been abundantly realized. While at the 
outset it was very difficult to get the boys to consent to do any work 
with their hands, the Manual Training School has been so directed 
that the opportunity to make something or to do something now 
appeals as it ought to do to any healthy boy; practically all the 
Christian pupils in the school are glad of the opportunity of under- 


taking this work, and the Hindu and Mohammedan boys are 
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willing to pay extra for the privileges of the Manual Training 
School. 

The purpose of introducing manual training as a part of the 
education of the student, in order to fit him better for whatever 
occupation he might enter in the future, has been realized to an 
extent which abundantly justifies the effort made. The tone of the 
school is in every way healthy ; the young men as they go out from 
the school are prepared to take a much more useful place in life, 
whatever they may do, than would have been possible without this 
training. The Mission, which at first was somewhat lukewarm in 
its approval of the manual training idea, has come to be heartily 
in favour of the school, seeing the good results which it has produced. 
The Government is so appreciative that special grants are being given 
to the school for the purpose of improving its work. Under the new 
school-leaving certificate scheme of the Madras Government manual 
training and agriculture are provided as optional subjects for the 
high school course, and all high schools are advised so far as possible 
to introduce these branches. 


W. M. ZumsBrRo. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


SIX BOOKS ON BUDDHISM 


Tue Buppua’s ‘Way or Virtur’: A Translation of the Dhammapada from 
the Pali Text. By W. D. C. Wagiswara and K. J. Saunpers, 
London: John Murray. 2s. net. 1912. 

Buppuist Ipgats: A Study in Comparative Religion. By K. J. Saunpers. 
Madras, London, and Colombo: Christian Literature Society for India. 
1s. 6d. net. 1912. 

Tue Mopern Buppuism anv its Fottowers 1n Orissa. By Nacenpra Na’tu 
Vasu. Calcutta: N. N. Vasu. Rs. 3. 4s. 1911. 

Buppuism, a Stupy or tHE Buppuist Norm. By Mrs, Ruys Davins, M.A, 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1s. 1912. 

Tue Essence or Buppuism. By P. Laksumi Narasu, Second edition. 
Madras: Srinivasa Varadachari & Co. 1912. 

A Manuat or Buppuism. By Dupitey Wricur. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 2s. 6d. net. 1912. 


Ir is altogether of good augury that so many native scholars are 
taking an interest in their own religions; an interest that is not 
merely defensive and apologetic, but which, in many instances at 
least, adopts a broad and intelligent view, recognizing to the full the 
good possessed by other faiths, while it sets forth the virtues and 
advantages that are to be found in its own. The spirit is that in 
which ultimately, if anywhere, will be attained the reconciliation 
of jarring creeds, and the co-ordination and harmony in practical 
working of beliefs and opinions that have agreed to differ. No 
external observer can possess quite the same insight into the essential 
significance and force of a religious faith as the man who, from birth 
and by his ancestry, has been in the most intimate relations to its 
teaching, and has ordered his life by its commands. Christianity 
also can surely profit much, as she has much to learn, from a sym- 
pathetic delineation of alien faiths by the best qualified interpreters 
among their own sons. 

The names of the authors of some of the works under review 
have suggested a comparison of the advantages of an external and 
detached view of the contents of a religious faith, and the judgment 
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of a convinced adherent. There are obvious qualifications and dis- 
qualifications on either side. The student of comparative religion, 
however, will be grateful for the spirit that prompts, and the sincerity 
and capacity that are manifest in the work of the native scholars 
who in different ways expound Buddhist teaching and ethics from 
within. Perhaps the most permanent interest and importance 
attach to the new translation of the Dhammapada, accompanied 
by a brief but capable and critical Introduction by Mr. Saunders. 
This, the most popular and practical of Buddhist ethical treatises, is 
familiar in many editions and in renderings in several European 
languages. A useful reprint of Dr. Fausbéll’s edition of the Pali 
text with a Latin translation and critical notes was published as 
late as 1900; Dr. Neumann’s German rendering appeared in 1898 ; 
and a second edition of the late Prof. Max Miiller’s English transla- 
tion with full historical and critical introduction in Vol. X. of the 
Sacred Books of the East in 1898. The editors, however, of the most 
admirable ‘ Wisdom of the East ’ series, in which this volume appears, 
have conferred a benefit upon all students of ethical precept or 
religious thought by publishing a competent translation in a form 
and at a price that bring it within the reach of all. 

The brief and pithy sayings of the Dhammapada will often remind 
the reader of sayings familiar in the pages of the New Testament. 
There exists, therefore, for the most conscientious translator, the 
temptation to adopt Christian phraseology to render sentiments and 
ideas which yet under an apparent similarity may conceal a real 
divergence of meaning and thought. It is not improbable that 
Buddhist doctrine both in substance and in mode of expression was 
in fact indebted to Christian models and teaching. The connexion 
was perhaps indirect, by echoes and floating traditions that had made 
their way to Ceylon, or possibly from Christian books carried to the 
East by early Christian missionaries. The resemblances seem often 
to be too close to be wholly due to accident. All who would 
know the best of Buddhist teaching on the ethical side should study 
the Dhammapada, and will find there much that is suggestive and 
admirable. 

The brief notes that accompany the translation will be found to 
be helpful. They might perhaps with advantage have been extended. 
If any students are yet to be found to maintain that Nirvana to the 
Buddhist spelt annihilation, they should read the appendix on the 
significance of this conception, in which the charm and grace of 
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the ideal, at least as it commended itself to the oriental mind, are 
clearly set forth. 

By the same author is the attractive little volume on Buddhist 
Ideals, a comparison and contrast of some of the ethical conceptions 
and aims of Buddhism and Christianity. Its scope is sufficiently 
indicated by the titles of some of the chapters :—the Ideal Buddhist 
and the Ideal Christian—Asoka and St. Paul; Love in the two 
Religions—Buddhism and Christianity ; Buddhism regarded as a 
Preparation for Christ. It is a book that lends itself and tempts 
to quotation, and the writer’s statements are always well thought 
out, compact and suggestive. ‘ Buddhism, Hinduism, and Chris- 
tianity all seek emancipation as their goal; but while Hinduism secks 
it by mystic ecstasy and Buddhism by stoic self-mastery, Christianity 
seeks it by self-surrender to Jesus Christ.” To which an adherent 
of the Mahayana school would probably rejoin that self-surrender 
to a strong Deliverer and Guide is of the essence of his faith, and the 
ground of his hope of future felicity. In truth, the two schools of 
North and South are so far apart in system and belief that a broad 
epigrammatic statement can hardly be made in which each would 
be fairly characterized. 

Much of interest and value also will be found in the two appendices 
on ‘ Modern Buddhism in Ceylon’ and ‘ Does the New Testament 
borrow from Buddhist Writings ?’ In the latter the author reaches 
the conclusion at which all who have studied the question have 
arrived. ‘ The evidence does not support the view that Christianity 
has borrowed from Buddhism.’ As far as it goes ‘ the evidence points 
the other way.’ But there is no real proof of borrowing on either 
side. In the West ‘ not till 211 a.p. do we find, in the writings of 
Clement of Alexandria, the first clear reference to Buddhism.’ 

Appendix A summarizes the answers given by Christian workers 
of experience to a series of questions that were circulated, bearing 
on the character and tendency of Buddhism in practical life ; and will 
be found serviceable for reference and example to the Christian 
missionary. 

Mention should be made also of the illustrations from photographs. 
These are excellent and do really illustrate and give expressiveness 
to the text. In some instances, an apt quotation from the Dhamma- 
pada is subscribed, e.g., ‘Some controlthe great elephant . . . greater 
is he who controls himself.’ 

Modern Buddhism in Orissa is an interesting account, written 
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with intimate and first-hand knowledge, of the very considerable 
traces of Buddhist belief and practice to be found in the cult of the 
people of Manjurbhanj, a Native State in the north-east of Orissa. 
The author has had the opportunity of much experience of local 
archeological work, and accompanied the ruler of the State on a 
tour in the interior, during which the beliefs and customs of the 
villagers were investigated in some detail. The result was to con- 
vince him of the actual survival of Buddhism in the native thought 
and practice, although disguised under names and forms borrowed 
from the prevailing Hinduism. It was found that, as in Bengal, of 
the three figures of the Buddhist triad, Dharma alone survived as 
an object of regard and worship, while the Buddha himself and the 
Sangha had alike passed into oblivion. Ancient Oriya manuscripts 
also were discovered which in the judgment of the author established 
the fact of the local persistence of Buddhism as a distinct form of 
faith as late as the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Competent 
work by native Indian scholars of the character represented in this 
volume is very welcome, and is greatly needed to record the varie- 
ties of local cult and observance, before they are submerged in the 
advancing wave of uniformity and of more powerful religious faiths. 
Mr. Nagendra Na’th’s book is a real and original contribution to the 
understanding of the development and relations of religious belief 
in a little-known part of the Indian peninsula. 

The brief manual of Buddhist teaching which Mrs. Rhys Davids 
has published is of the character and competence which would be 
anticipated by all who are acquainted with her work. Written with 
full knowledge, it presents the theory and doctrine of Buddhism 
clearly and consecutively from the Hinayana point of view. Within 
so narrow a compass there is naturally little scope for originality or 
departure from the beaten track. The text of the volume is the 
meaning and doctrine of Dharma. The student desirous of a short 
introduction to the mysteries of the teaching of the Buddha will 
find no better guide than the authoress of this book. 

The Essence of Buddhism is the contribution of a sympathetic 
and broad-minded Indian scholar, who endeavours to present the 
main tenets of his faith in the form most in harmony with modern 
thought, and calculated to win a hearing from those to whom the 
system is strange, and its doctrines more or less novel ; ‘ to bring 
together within a small compass, the leading ideas of Buddhism, 
and interpret them in the light of modern knowledge.’ That the 
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attempt has been not altogether unsuccessful is indicated by the 
issue of a second edition within half a dozen years. The writer is 
conversant with the latest developments of Buddhist social and 
literary work, and is an enthusiastic supporter of its literary propa- 
ganda ; and his presentation of doctrine is clear and adequate. The 
standpoint of the book may be illustrated by his statement that 
‘Buddhism . . . is found to be the very negation of all mysticism 
in both religion and philosophy.’ Not a few exponents of Buddhism, 
however, find its essential element, whether primitive or not, to be 
a strong mystical tone and tendency. Both aspects and judgments 
are of course true. Like other potent and widespread faiths, 
Buddhism extends its sheltering folds over the most diverse and 
even contradictory forms of thought. Deistic and matter-of-fact 
at the one extreme, it is as profoundly mystical as any type of 
existing belief at the other. The Essence of Buddhism represents 
one school of thought and doctrine ; perhaps it is not the one that 
will most easily gain a hearing in the crowded life of an age that has 
almost ceased to have time to rest and to think. As the writer 
himself very truly and pertinently says—‘ The crucial question . . . 
is whether Buddhism can come to terms with modern civilization, 
which is animated . . . by the awakening spirit of modern science.’ 

A considerable number of illustrations of Buddhist monuments, 
temples, and other works of art, are inserted, which bear no direct 
relation to the text. They are of very unequal merit, the most 
unsatisfactory being indifferent reproductions apparently of plates 
from old books. Many of them, moreover, are inadequately 
described, e.g., ‘ Pagoda—Indo-China’ hardly suffices for identifica- 
tion. 

The last volume on our list is slight, but its conception is good— 
to give an outline of Buddhist teaching as far as practicable in the 
words of the Buddha, without technicalities and avoiding Pali 
expressions. It may be doubted whether success in such an attempt 
is possible. Unfortunately Mr. Dudley Wright furnishes neither 
references nor index. The latter fault,—a serious one,—is common 
to all the books under review, except Mr. Nagendra Na’th’s Modern 
Buddhism. The student will meet with some pithy and striking 
statements, and in the absence of other text-books will find the 
summaries of doctrine useful. 

A review of these volumes is suggestive of much patient and 
fruitful study given by many minds to serious inquiry into, and 
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exposition of Buddhist thought and belief. They illustrate the new 
and sympathetic spirit in which approach is made to the considera- 
tion of religious systems which are developed on other soil, and are 
heirs to other principles and ideals than those which have conditioned 
the growth and forms of Christianity. Buddhism perhaps least of all 
can be ignored by the student of philosophy and religious belief, or 
her part in the rich interplay of human thought, historical and actual, 
be made of no account. 


THE MOSLEM CHRIST 


Tue Mostem Curist. An Essay on the Teachings of Jesus Christ according 
to the Koran and Orthodox Traditions. By Samue. M. Zwemer, 
D.D., F.R.G.S. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier. 3s. 6d. net. 1912. 


In this moderate-sized volume of less than two hundred pages we 
have a subject which always called out for a much fuller treatment 
than it had previously received in English or indeed in any other 
tongue. Dr. Zwemer has therefore done an admirable service in 
selecting it for his latest book on Islam and in treating it so fully. 
It is evident that now, while the Church of Christ is pressing on the 
attention of Mohammedans the acceptance of Jesus Christ, it is 
important to know exactly what Islam has said and believed con- 
cerning Him already. 

Dr. Zwemer had good qualifications for undertaking this most 
useful task: a sense of its importance; a thorough knowledge of 
whatever had been written by any western author on the subject ; 
and a knowledge of Arabic that gave him first-hand access to what 
Moslem books—the Koran, Hadith, and later legend-spinners \— 
contain thereon. And the chief value of the book is the orderly 
way in which the several stages of the inquiry are set forth, and the 
great fullness with which direct quotations from the sources are 
made, the references being always given. 

The plan of the book is simple and sufficient. Two chapters are 
devoted to the allusions to our Lord in the Koran; two to what is 
said about Him in tradition, early and late. Then come two chapters 
in which the positive error and negative incompleteness of this 
Moslem story of Jesus are demonstrated, in regard to its view both 


1 Especially eth-Tha‘labi in his Qusus et Anbiyd’. 
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of His Person and even of His teaching. In two final chapters Dr. 
Zwemer first shows that the Moslem view of Christ is subversive of 
the Christian religion as preached from the first day till now, and 
then points out how even this misleading account can be made a 
starting-point for the preaching and teaching of the true. 

We thus have hearty praise for this most useful book. We wish 
that the author could get Professor Goldziher to write on it one of 
those inimitable reviews in which, out of his endless stores, he would 
doubtless produce valuable supplemental information for a second 
edition ; and also that for that second edition the author would go 
carefully through the book himself, and correct the frequent anomalies 
and downright mistakes in connexion with the transcribing of Arabic. 
For example we have Burak and Boraak for Mohammed’s charger ; 
Malyee (p. 171) and Malijee (p. 195) and so forth. And again, among 
actual mistakes we find—awwal for uwal (p. 10,—the former makes no 
sense and does not rhyme with duwal) ; Khitab, for the well-known 
Khatiab (= Khattab) ; kasus for kusus (=qusus), p. 166; Ayun for 
Uyun (=‘uytin) on the same page; Halibi for Halabi (=Halabi), 
for who would say or write Halib for Halab (Aleppo)?; hawari 
for hawariytin (p. 80, if it is to be contrasted with the plural ruswl) ; 
and monstrosities like Ulu-el-‘Azim for wulu-l-‘azm (p. 382), and 
evavyehioy (p. 187) for ebayyédsov, and so on. Dr. Zwemer owes it to 
himself and his public, both learned and lay, to be more careful than 
this. It is most important for the cause that missionaries who 
write serious books should not put themselves out of court with 
scholars in the West, to say nothing of Moslem critics in the East. 

One or two suggestions it occurs to us to make. In the intro- 
duction, or rather the preface, the interesting and important question 
of the way in which Mohammed actually obtained his information 
concerning his ‘Isa is raised. We should have desired a somewhat 
fuller and more critical discussion of this point. In view of the 
extreme scepticism of the latest criticism as to the details of the first 
forty years of Mohammed’s life (see Cetani, Annalt, Introd. §107 and 
sp. §118), the conclusions of Sprenger and Keelle are quoted with too 
little reserve (pp. 12,18). Besides, the author seems to contradict him- 
self in the next paragraph, where, after first saying that the positive 
explanations of Sprenger and others are endorsed by a recent critical 
study (V. Neusch’s), he ends by leaving us, on the contrary, in the 
greatest doubt about those explanations (p. 14). The most famous 
of the alleged sources, the monk Bahira, is not mentioned; nor 
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Wellhausen’s discussion of the matter in Reste Arab. Heid., p. 284 seq., 
nor Hirschfeld’s researches, alluded to by Ceetani (vol. cit., p. 188). 

On p. 29 R’th Allah is given as a title of Christ, and is translated 
** Spirit of God” or, more correctly, “ Spirit from God.”’ Why not, 
then, omit the former very misleading and inaccurate version? On 
p. 25 we get yet another translation, ‘a spirit from’ [God], which 
suggests, and we think rightly, that we have not here to do with a 
title at all, but a detail of description. 

Altogether we think that the author’s treatment of the ‘ Names’ 
of Christ, Mohammed, or Allah is the least satisfactory part of the 
book (see pp. 157 seqq.). His main contention is absolutely sound and 
incontestable, viz., that Mohammed has displaced Christ in the minds 
of Moslems, and also that the honorific titles heaped on Mohammed 
have practically raised him above the level of ordinary humanity. 
But we think it a mistake to buttress this position by arguments 
which both on grammatical and other grounds could easily be 
assailed, and at all events need far more careful statement and 
explication than they receive. Descriptions are cited as titles, and 
significant names or epithets are jumbled with the most totally 
insignificant ones. Then, again, wali is the word used for every and 
any saint ; and the absence of the definite article from this and all 
the adjectives quoted as qualifying Mohammed (p. 160 inset) rob 
the argument of all point. Hagq as predicate, for example, merely 
informs us that so-and-so is true, i.e., corresponds with reality. But 
el-Haqq (=the One Real) is only and can only be applied to God. 
It might just as well be said that to call a Christian forgiving, merci- 
ful, loving, powerful, true, and so forth, is to make him ‘ almost 
divine.’ 

And this leads us to say, in conclusion, that insufficient attention 
is paid to the fact that a vigorous body of thinkers in different centres 
of the Moslem world is objecting as heartily as Dr. Zwemer himself 
to this popular apotheosis of Mohammed, who is being offered to the 
modern world for acceptance just because ‘no miraculous nebula’ 
surrounds him.! More and more the Koran, and the general trust- 
worthiness of Mohammed, are being appealed to as the real basis of 
belief in Islam. And even in the past, the best thinkers and writers 
have always appealed to them, and pointedly left the miracles alone, 
see strong passages in El-Ghazzali’s Munqidh and at the close of his 
Iljam. The battle will very soon close upon these two issues, and 

1 Compare the careful way in which Behaism has trimmed its sails to this breeze. 
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these alone, leaving the grosser aspects of popular apotheosis severely 
alone. Yet will Dr. Zwemer’s assertion then be not the less true, 
that ‘Jesus Christ is supplanted in the hearts of all Moslems by 
Mohammed.’ Therein lies the terrible aspect of the colossal historical 


blunder committed by Mohammed and Islam in relation to Christ, 
the New Testament, and the Christian religion. 


MISSIONS IN KOREA 


Tue Story or Korea. By Joseph H. Lonororp. London: 
tos. 6d, net. 1911. 

A Mopern Pioneer iv Korea: The Life Story of Henry G. Appenzeller. 
By Wittiam Exxiot Grirris, D.D., L.H.D. London and New York: 
Revell, 5s, or $1.25 net. 1912. 

Tue Cuurcn or Curist in Corea, By Matcotm C, Fenwick. New York: 


George Doran Co. $1 net. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 33s. 6d. 
net. I9gII. 


Fisher Unwin. 


Proressor Lonerorp’s book on Korea carries the history of the 
country from the earliest period up to the time of annexation by 
the Japanese. It is the most compact and useful book upon the 
subject, and is marked by the wealth of knowledge, lucidity of treat- 
ment, and attractiveness of style which were conspicuous in the 
author’s earlier work The Story of Old Japan. 

Two chapters deal with the spread of Christianity in the country, 
narrating with special fullness the heroic labours of Roman Catholic 
missionaries. The story shows how much modern missions owe to 
the protection of foreign powers. It may be observed also that 
some of the characteristic features of the Korean Church of to-day 
were present also in the early Roman Catholic converts. In a letter 
sent by the acting regent of Korea to the emperor of China to explain 
the circumstances of the execution in 1801 of a Chinese Roman 
Catholic priest, it is said of the Christians, ‘Their doctrine spreads 
with the rapidity of fire, and their followers multiply in a terrifying 
manner.’ The zeal of the Christians, too, in propagating their 
religion is foreshadowed in the conduct of the early converts, who, 
without any missionary to lead them, spread the tenets of their 
new-found faith with such enthusiasm that many were persuaded 
to join them in the worship of God. 


Professor Longford refers only briefly to the work of Protestant 
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missionaries. ‘The aspect of missions which seems to appeal to him 
most is that of courage in facing hardship and fidelity under per- 
secution, and, as he points out, modern missionaries have had to 
suffer little in comparison with their ‘martyred predecessors.’ Yet 
the labours of Protestant missionaries in Korea have been extremely 
arduous. The hero of Dr. Griffis’ book, Mr. Appenzeller, was a 
man of magnificent physique, yet by the time of his second furlough 
a fellow missionary described him as ‘ bent in form, worn in features, 
and an old man, though only in middle life.’ 

Mr. Appenzeller was one of the first missionaries sent out by 
the American Methodist Episcopal Church to Korea, and did much 
towards laying the foundations of the present strong and flourishing 
Korean Methodist Church. His biography has been written ten 
years after his death, which occurred in 1902. Dr. Griffis seems to 
have suffered from a superabundance of material. His story of Mr. 
Appenzeller’s life is so crowded with information about Korea that 
the resultant impression on the reader’s mind is a little confused. 
But there is not a dull page from beginning to end. Dr. Griffis has 
a style all his own. His words pour out in a rushing torrent and 
are sometimes curiously misapplied. When speaking of Korean inns, 
for example, he says, ‘It is hard to say when, for the unseasoned 
traveller, sleep begins, for all night long the parasites are active 
with his cuticle, while in the stable near by the four-footed beasts 
keep up such a racket by kicking, pawing, neighing, and squealing, 
with variations of barking, yelping, growling, and crowing, that 
sound slumber is impossible.’ A sentence like this leaves the reader 
breathless and dazed, wondering which of the four-footed beasts it 
was that crowed. 

The third book under review is an unpretentious volume of 134 
pages, illustrated, however, by good photographs. The Church of 
Christ in Corea, of which Mr. Fenwick writes, is not the whole Church 
of Christ in that country but a particular Church organization, 
consisting at the time when the book was published of 162 congrega- 
tions. But we are sure no one who has bought the book, even if he 
did so under the misapprehension that it referred to Korean missions 
in general, will regret his purchase, for Mr. Fenwick’s narrative 
arrests attention from first to last, and warms the heart by its 
evangelical fervour. 

The special interest and value of the book to the student of 
missions lies in Mr. Fenwick’s bold departure from conventional 
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methods. From the first he trod a path of his own. He received 
no theological training. He went out under no society. After 
ten months’ vain endeavour to learn the language by the aid of 
text-books, he went off alone to a Korean village, lived with the 
people, and returned ‘ thinking in Korean.’ 

Mr. Fenwick’s present views are the fruit of long and often bitter 
experience. He went to Korea never doubting that the white man 
was in every way superior to the yellow man. He gradually came 
to know that the Korean in his heart thought differently. ‘ The 
white man is rude ; he is arrogant ; he does not know how to efface 
himself; he smells of soap.’ The final result of Mr. Fenwick’s 
schooling has been to convince him that both for evangelistic work 
and for the training of preachers, the Koreans themselves are more 
efficient than the white missionary. He has dared to act on this 
belief, and the results attained go far to support his opinions. For 
example, in a heathen district on the northern frontier of Korea, 
nine Korean evangelists, at a cost of about a pound a month each, 
were able in ten months ‘to establish ten splendid churches .. . 
averaging forty-five members each.’ 

As regards the training of preachers, Mr. Fenwick is less con- 
vincing in his arguments. He bases his opinion on the fact that 
some lads whom he trained turned out badly, whereas preachers 
trained by a Korean pastor have become useful and devoted servants 
of Christ. Mr. Fenwick’s methods of training were carefully planned, 
and were approved, he tells us, by other missionaries. The descrip- 
tion given of these methods, however, is not wholly satisfying. 
Again, the Korean pastor Sen, whose students turned out so well, 
was a man of unusual wisdom and piety, and the work for which 
he trained them was the preaching of the Word amongst the heathen. 
Whether with the growth of the Church, and the changing conditions 
in Korea, so simple a training as these men received can suffice, is 
open to question. Yet Mr. Fenwick points to a real danger when he 
says that contact with the white missionary tends to unfit students 
for work among their own people, and the more we can place village 
preachers and catechists during their period of training under the 
spiritual care of men of their own race, the more shall we preserve 
the bloom and beauty of the ripening fruit. Others have dared to 
say these things, but Mr. Fenwick has made them the basal principles 
of his work, and he has done well to make his experiences known for 
the information of the Church. 
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A HALF CENTURY AMONG THE SIAMESE AND THE LAO 


A Harr Century aMonG THE SIAMESE AND THE Lio, An Autobiography. By 
Danie McGitvary, D.D. New York and London: Revell. 2 net. 
7s. 6d. net. 1912. 


Tuts is the autobiography of a missionary who met with a unique 
opportunity, seized it with the instinct of a pioneer, and, in virtue 
of extraordinary physical vigour, sound judgment, and unostentatious 
zeal, pursued it unwearyingly for over fifty years. The first essays 
at work in America and Bangkok are preparatory to that dramatic 
moment when Dr. McGilvary met with the enslaved Laos at Pechabiri 
and knew that his life’s work lay with this people. The narrative 
which follows this turning-point in his experience may be divided 
into three parts. The first period of the Lao mission, which was ‘ one 
of struggle . . . culminating in positive prohibition to preach the 
gospel,’ was abruptly brought to an end by the death of Kawilorot, 
Prince of Chiengmai, the most important of the six Lao states in 
the north of Siam. The second period, which was one of struggle 
against Kawilorot’s successor, culminating in an edict of religious 
toleration, is graphically summed up in Chapter XIX. Up to this 
point, i.e. the year 1878, twelve years of labour had resulted in a gain 
of forty converts. The third period describes a series of journeys in 
which we see one indefatigable figure ascending rapids, threading the 
jungle, interviewing nobles, teaching the people. The Lao country 
is explored, large districts are evangelized, a station founded at 
Chiengmai 600 miles north of Bangkok, churches spring up, new 
tribes are reached. A restrained dramatic power begins to thrill the 
quiet matter-of-fact narrative, until it fairly carries us away as we 
see the veteran of over seventy still swaying through the forests on 
his great ‘Sadaw’ elephant. Dr. McGilvary, who lived to the age 
of eighty-three, continued his evangelistic labours almost to the end. 
‘His very last journey, which probably was the immediate cause 
of his last illness, was a long wearisome ride through muddy fields and 
deep irrigating ditches, to visit a man . . . who seemed to be an 
inquirer.’ 

The account of the Laos, and their distribution in the basins of 
the five chief tributaries of the Mé Nam river and on the Mé Kong 
river are most interesting. In the appreciation by Dr. A. J. Brown 
which introduces the book, we are told that these peoples are more 
widely distributed than was formerly supposed, their numbers being 
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estimated at from twelve to sixteen millions. The thumb-nail 
sketch of the Misos, too, is valuable as a contribution to our knowledge 
of one of the numerous group of hill tribes which have gradually 
followed the mountain ridges down from the interior of the continent. 
They live under patriarchal government, have a peculiar method of 
agriculture destructive of forests, are spirit worshippers, have a 
twelfth-day sabbath or sacred day, and are receptive of the Gospel. 

The political situation, which under the providence of God seems 
to have influenced the progress of the Mission, is briefly and admirably 
indicated. Dr. McGilvary began the evangelization of the people 
whom he loved at a moment when the rearrangement of internal 
relations made the Laos specially willing to receive him and his 
message. His work among them and such peoples as the Miisos 
has a particular interest because of the resemblances which it bears 
in some respects to that carried on among the Miao in China and the 
half-civilized aborigines of Formosa. We notice that the form of 
Buddhism encountered in this part of the ‘ Land of the Free’ seems 
to leave the people more open to the Gospel than elsewhere. The 
sense of sin and desire for pardon so frequently mentioned also seem 
to be beyond what is generally met with among Buddhists in southern 
China. The methods of approach used by Dr. McGilvary when dis- 
cussing with such Buddhists as the Princess of Chiengmai are valuable 
from the point of view of missionary apologetic. 

As the author himself suggests, it is indeed a pity that native 
agents were not earlier trained and utilized. In view of missionary 
experience elsewhere, the delay in translating the Scriptures into 
Lao, even though the Siamese version could be used among some of 
the people, seems strange. 

The rapid progress which increased the converts from 40 in 1878 
to over 4000 at the close of Dr. McGilvary’s narrative, suggests that 
the problem which lies before his successors is not so much how to 
find an entrance for the Gospel, as how to preserve and spiritualize 
a Church which has burst into bloom before the slow-growing stem 
of Christian character has had time to consolidate and strengthen. 
At the same time the pictures given of individual converts and 
martyrs show us how real is the change wrought by the Gospel in 
prepared hearts. The life of a man like Nan Suwan would seal the 
credentials of any mission, for as we are told, ‘ The governor was 
free to say that if Christianity made such men as Nan Suwan he would 
like to see the whole country Christian.’ 

13 
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THE FOREIGN MISSION AND THE NATIVE CHURCH 


Mission Propiems 1N Japan: Theoretical and Practical. By the Rev. 
Aupsertus Pieters, M.A. New York: The Board of Publication, 25 
East Twenty-Second Street. 75 cents. 1912. 


CorDIAL welcome is always due to a book that aims at making some 
contribution to the science of missions ; more especially if it is the 
outcome of actual experience in the mission field. Mr. Pieters’ book, 
therefore, can be heartily welcomed, whether we agree with his views 
or no. 

What, Mr. Pieters asks, is the purpose of missions? He discusses 
two theories which are put forward as answers to this question, 
and condemns them both. One he calls ‘ the Church establishment 
theory,’ whose advocates aim at the establishment as quickly as 
possible of native Churches, ‘ self-supporting, self-governing, self- 
propagating,’ and then at the transfer of the missions to the regions 
beyond, leaving the Church to complete the local work of evangeliza- 
tion. The other he calls ‘ the evangelization theory,’ represented by 
the Student Volunteer watchword, ‘The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation.’ He attributes to the former the slow 
progress in Japan, and thinks the latter is spoiling the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement. He regards the difference between the two 
as ‘ profound’; and perhaps it is if we contrast the two theories 
in their extremest forms. If, as soon as a ‘ Church ’—whatever that 
term is understood to connote—is organized in a mission field, the 
foreign mission is at once to withdraw altogether, the disastrous con- 
sequences which Mr. Pieters proceeds to sketch will very probably 
ensue; and if the evangelization of our generation is regarded as 
‘merely a matter of arithmetic ’—‘ so many men, so many dollars, 
and the whole business will be finished in so many years’ (to quote 
Mr. Pieters)—his objection that there are ‘too many unknown 
elements’ is a sound one. But the fact is that some missionary 
societies have accepted both theories—in their reasonable form—in 
happy unconsciousness of any inconsistency. And this is in sub- 
stance what Mr. Pieters desiderates. ‘The true object of our work,’ 
he says, ‘ is neither, on the one hand, organization without complete 
evangelization, nor, on the other, such evangelization with organiza- 
tion ignored or relegated to a subordinate place. It is found rather 
in the indissoluble union of the two.’ Of course it is ! 

But the practical question has still to be faced, What should be 
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the relation of the mission to the local Church? This is the real 
question that has inspired Mr. Pieters’ book. In his Mission the 
question just propounded has been a burning one. The Japanese 
Churches which are the fruit of the different American Presbyterian 
missions—six in number—have combined to form what is called 
‘ the Church of Christ in Japan,’ which has its regular synods on the 
Presbyterian system and is entirely self-governing. It is also in 
a sense self-supporting : that is, it admits to full membership only 
those congregations that are so, but has other temporary arrangements 
for congregations supported, or partly supported, by the missions. 
In this native Church the missionaries have no place, other than as 
friends and counsellors, while the mission goes on its own way quite 
separately. Friction has been the natural consequence, and some of 
the home boards in the United States have been disposed to support 
the contentions of the native Church against their own missionaries. 
Mr. Pieters quotes the able secretary of the Presbyterian Board, 
Dr. Arthur J. Brown, as saying, ‘ The mission and the board exist 
in the interest of the Church. . . . Our responsibility for a people 
continues after the Church is in the field, but it continues through and 
in co-operation with the Church, and not independently of it.’ This 
view, which seems to many of us so obviously correct, Mr. Pieters 
opposes vehemently. He claims that the American Churches ‘ hold 
their commission’ to evangelize Japan ‘from God,’ and should go on 
with their work independently of the Church which they have founded. 
He is willing that the native Church and the missions should be 
‘ allies,’ but objects to the latter being ‘ subordinate ’ to the former. 

But the present reviewer would ask, Why is ‘ subordination’ 
necessary ? And why is it the only alternative that the mission 
and the Church should be entirely separate? Why merely ‘allies’? 
Why not united? Why are not the missionaries full members of 
the local Church, lent to it, as it were, by the home Church; not 
ruling it, but having precisely the same status as the Japanese 
members—so long, that is, as they remain in the country? Is 
finance the difficulty ? It has been successfully arranged elsewhere. 
Is it suggested that the Japanese would not allow such union ? 
Well, they do in some other Churches there. One wonders whether 
the great fundamental principle has been recognized by Mr. Pieters 
and his colleagues, and taught by them to their converts, that it is 
one object of Christianity to unite different races in Christ and not 
to separate them. 
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THE MORAVIAN MISSIONS IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA 


Twenty Years or Pioneer Missions in Nyasatanp: A History of Moravian 
Missions in German East Africa. By Bishop J. Taytor Hamivron. 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania: Society for Propagating the Gospel. 53s. 
1g12. 


Tue Moravian Church has its mission fields in four continents, 
Loyal to the principles of Count Zinzendorf its founder, this heroic 
Church has sought first the most neglected and degraded peoples, 
such as slaves, Papuans and Eskimos. Its mission in Nyasaland, 
on the contrary, was founded as an outcome of German colonial 
expansion in East Africa; it was skilfully planted in a region not 
only healthy—for Africa—but rich in geographical and ethnological 
interest ; it had before it a wide field amongst intelligent pagans in 
part desirous of the Gospel. The Mission, notwithstanding many 
difficulties and hindrances, has proved singularly fruitful. The first 
four pioneers settled at Rungwe, north of Lake Nyasa, in 1891. 
Now, after twenty years’ work, there are 9 well-equipped stations, 
49 out-stations, and nearly a thousand preaching centres. Though 
the Mission tests its converts closely there are 1300 baptized Chris- 
tians and a larger number of catechumens. Educational work is still 
in its early stages, but 92 schools have over 4000 regular scholars. 
The Mission has 35 Europeans on its staff, and 130 native helpers. 
Bishop Hamilton, the American representative on the mission 
board at Herrnhut, has worked conscientiously on the materials 
before him, though he is aware of the disadvantage of being ‘dependent 
on disconnected sections of missionary reports ’ in a ‘ study thousands 
of miles away’ from Nyasaland. His descriptions of the country 
and of the people are careful and detailed, and his record of incidents 
is pleasing, but students will gain most from the suggestive com- 
ments on missionary policy which abound in the book. Emphasis 
is laid on the satisfactory relations existing between the Mission 
and the colonial Government, beginning with effective missionary 
mediation which, in the early days of the colony, more than once 
averted war, and culminating in collaboration on a large scale for the 
segregation and evangelization of lepers ; and on the comity prevailing 
from the outset between the various missions in Nyasaland— 
except, unhappily, in the case of the Roman Catholics—and still 
mutually maintained. Bishop Hamilton’s hopes for the future of 
the Church in Nyasaland are well supported by such a story as that 
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of the evangelist Twijulege—‘a dear man with a frank open 
character ’—who was faithful to his wife when she became a leper, 
followed her to a leper settlement, and there won many souls. 

A chapter at the end of the book deals briefly with the Un- 
yamwezi Mission, transferred from the London Missionary Society to 
the Moravian Church in 1896. Here, starting from Urambo, asso- 
ciated with David Livingstone, as a centre, a chapter of missionary 
problems is being painfully but faithfully spelled out. Owing to 
circumstances, the Mission has been forced to premature expansion, 
but already results have begun to mature. We shall await with 
expectation that further story of the Unyamwezi Mission which 
Bishop Hamilton promises us ‘ at some later day.’ 
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1. History 
General | 


THE MiIssionaRY Prospect. Charles H. | 
Robinson, D.D. 283 pp. London: Part- 
ridge. 3s. 6d.net. 1912. sz. 

In several short chapters the author deals with | 
the expansion of Christianity in early and medieval } 
periods, and with various aspects of the modern | 
missionary enterprise. | 


Missions, THEIR RISE AND DEVELOPMENT. | 


Louise Creighton. ‘Home University 


Library.” 256 London: Williams & 
Norgate. New ork: 


Is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d.net. 1912. 2, 


This volume, small in compass but rich in | 


well-selected and well-arranged facts, ranges | 
from missions before the Reformation to the 
present opportunity. It will prove a valuable | 
apologetic for those not yet won to the serious 
study of missions. 
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Henry Holt. Cloth, | 


IX. THE CHURCH IN THE MISSION FIELD. 

X. Comity, CO-OPERATION, AND UNITY. 

XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON-CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIONS. 


XII. Soctat AND POLITICAL RELATIONS OF 


MIssIons. 


XIII. HoRTATORY AND PRACTICAL. 
XIV. NEw MIssIONARY MAGAZINES. 
| XV. Misstonary EpucaTIon PUBLICATIONS. 


, OUTLINES OF MISSIONARY DD. 33 


Alfred DeWitt Mason, D.D. c 
London: Hodder. 6s. New York: 56. mR 
Doran. $1.50. I912. 3. 

Of the seventeen chapters one is on missionary 
a, four treat of missions up to the 

eformation, eleven survey various mission 
fields, the last chapter attempts to summarize 
the history of the Home Base. 


Early and Medieval 


St. Paut: A Study in Social and Religious 


History. Adolf Deissmann. Trans. by L.R.M. 
Strachan. 316 pp. London: Hodder. ros. 6d. 
net. I912. 4. 

An English translation of the work reviewed 
in our October issue, pp. 729-30. 


Diz MISSION IN DER ALTEN KIRCHE, IHRE 


WEGE uND ERFOLGE. Lic. theol. Arnold 
Riiegg. 56S. Basel: Miss. Buchh. 80Pfg. 
IgI2. 5. 
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Basler Missionsstudien, Heft 40. Eine orien- 
tierende Zusammenfassung der _ wichtigsten 
Ergebnisse der Forschung iiber die altkirchliche 
Mission in popularwissenschaftlicher Form. 


Missions since the Reformation 


THE CHuRCH IN Mapras. Vol. II. Rev. 
Frank Penny. Illus. 424 pp. London: 
Smith, Elder. 16s. net. 1Ig12. 6. 

fA MISSIONARY SURVEY OF I912. J. H. 
Oldham, IRM. 1913. (Jan.) 1-82. 7. 


See also &. 


History of Missionary Societies 
See also 25 (Japan Missions of American 
Church); 43 (C.E.Z.M.S. in India); 68 
(Diakonissenarbeit im Ewelande). 


ll. Missionary Biography 


A MopERN PIONEER IN KOREA: 
Story of H. G. Appenzeller. W. E. Griffis, 
D.D. Illus. 295 pp. London and New 
York: Revell. 5s. net. 1912. & 

See review, p. 189. 

JAMES GILMOUR, DE APOSTEL VAN MONGOLIE. 
Dr. G. P. Marang. 39 blz. Rotterdam: 
J. M. Bredée. f0.15. 1912. 9. 


THE STORY OF GRIFFITH JOHN, THE APOSTLE | 
OF CENTRAL CHINA. Nelson Bitton. Illus. 
143 pp. London: Sunday School Union. 


ss: t6ic: mm 
THE Brack BEARDED BARBARIAN. Marian 
Keith. illus. 307 pp. Toronto: Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. Cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 2s.; paper, 
Is. 6d. 1912. 77. 


A life of George Leslie Mackay of Formosa. 


A CHINESE St. Francis, or The Life of Brother 
Mao. Rev. C. Campbell Brown. 264 pp. 
London: Hodder. 2s. 6d. net. 1912. 72. 

Recollections of a simple and devoted preacher 
of the Gospel, gathered from his friends and 
converts and skilfully woven together by a 
missionary of the English Presbyterian Church. 


LosE BLATTER AUS DEN AUFZEICHNUNGEN 
EINES MiSSIONSKAUFMANNS. W. Duisberg. 
Zweite iiberarbeitete Auflage. 1805. 
Basel: Miss. Buchh. Br. M. 1.60; geb. 
M. 2.40. 1032. 73. 

Schlichte Selbstbiographie eines Kaufmanns 
in der Basler Industrie- und Handels-Gesellschaft, 
der in der Spittlerschen Pilgermission und in 
der fieberreichen Goldkiiste lange treu in der 
Mission gedient hat. 

Un ARTISAN MISSIONNAIRE AU 
W. C. Waddell. iF MacConnachie, trad. 
= L. Sautter. Illus. et carte. 176 pp. 

aris: Maison des Missions évangéliques. 

2fr. 1912. 74 

See (8) in July ‘Sentiencte. 

See also 4o. 


ZAMBEZE : 


The Life | 
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| ill. The Home Base 


{THe MEETING OF THE CONTINUATION 
COMMITTEE OF THE WoRLD MISSIONARY 


CONFERENCE, Lake Mohonk, Sept. 26 to 
Oct. 2, 1913. Louise Creighton. IRM. 
1913. (Jan.) 118-25. 75. 


A DEPUTATION HANDBOOK FOR SPEAKERS, 
PREACHERS, AND OTHERS, in connection 
with bible Society and Missionary Meetings. 

sources by Rev. 
132pp. London: Thynne. 

16, 

{DIE PASTORALEN MITTEL zUR HEBUNG DES 
HEIMISCHEN MISSIONSSINNES. P. Schwager, 
$.V.D. ZMW. 1912. (IV) 269-82. 77. 


| ROCKWIRKUNG DES MISSIONSSTUDIUMS AUF 
DAS THEOLOGISCHE DENKEN. Pfarrer Fr. 
LaRoche. 16 S. Basel: Miss. Buchh. 
20 Pig. 1912. 78. 

Basler Missionsstudien, Heft 41. 
die Befruchtung des Bibelstudiums und der 
Erfassung spezieller theologischer Probleme 
durch das Missionsstudium nachzuweisen. 

See also 7 (Missionary Survey, 1912). 


| Compiled from various 
| ‘ pa 

F. D. Thompson. 
2s. net. I19f%2. 





Ein Versuch, 


iV. The Mission Fields 
Japan (including Chosen and Formosa) 
Aus JAPAN, WIE ES HEUTE IsT. Persdnliche 


| 


Eindriicke. C.Skovgaard-Petersen. Uber- 
setzt von H. Gottsched. Illus. 205 S. 
Basel: Miss. Buchh. Br. M. 2.40; geb. 
M. 3.20. 1912. 19. 


Reiseeindriicke eines hochgebildeten Mannes, 
dem sich durch seine zahlreichen Beziehungen in 
Japan manche Tiiren 6ffneten, zu denen sonst 
der Weltreisende schwer Zugang findet. So 
sind besonders wertvoll die im dritten Kapitel 
(Leiter und Typen) geschilderten Begegnungen 
mit fiihrenden Japanern, nichtchristlichen und 
christlichen. 





{Japan To-pay anp To-morrow. Ernest 
Clement and Galen M. Fisher. JE. 1912. 
(Aug.) 371-9; (Sept.) 448-51. 20. 


A popular survey, full of striking facts and 
strong deductions. Published also in pamphlet 
form by the Laymen’s Missionary Movement in 


| 


| 


America. 

{MISSIONSRUNDSCHAU. Japan. P. Friedrich 
Raeder. AMZ. 1912. (X) 462-74; (XI) 
514-22. 22. 


{RELIGIous LIBERTY DURING THE MEIJI ERA. 
yt oman L. Gulick. JE. 1912. (Sept.) 
432-40. 22. 

A striking historical study of the forces de- 
termining the attitude of the Japanese Govern- 
ment towards religion. 


a RELIGIOSE STILLING I JAPAN. Rev. J. 

T. Winther. Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift. 

pa 3 Hefte, 97-123; 4 Hefte, 163-86. 23. 

The author is a missionary of the United 
Danish Church in North America. 
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+Die nEusTE ENTWICKLUNG JAPANS. EM. | 
1912. (1X) 199-210. 24. 

INSTITUTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE JAPAN 
MIssSION OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH. Com- 
by Margaret J. Hobart, B.A. 87 pp. 

ew York: Domestic and Foreign Miss. 
Society. 25 cents. 1912. 25. 

Aconcise record of the history of the forty-three 
institutions connected with the Mission and an 
outline of the school curricula. 

THEY THAT SAT IN DARKNESS. An Account 
of Rescue Work in Japan. Rev. Yoshimichi 
Sugiura. 87 pp. New York: Domestic & 
Foreign Miss. Society. 50 cents. I912. 26. 
HAn account of the remarkable Christian social 
work of the Laborers’ Reform Union, founded 
by Mr. Sugiura, who is a member of Bishop 

cKim’s mission. 

ANNUAL REPORT ON REFORMS AND PROGRESS 
IN CHOSEN (KOREA) I910-11. Compiled 
by Government-General of Chosen. 268 pp. 

eijo (Seoul). 1911. 27. 

‘TWENTY YEARS A KorEA MISSIONARY. Jean 
Perry. 72 pp. London: Partridge. 6d. 
net. I912. 28. 

Simple sketches of personal work in the British 
Evangelistic Mission, Seoul. 

See also § (Appenzeller); zz (Mackay); 97 
(Education); s74, 1775 (Literature); 776 
(Russian Mission) ; 725, 726 (Religions) ; 168, 
169 (Text-books). 


China 


MEN AND MANNERS OF MODERN CHINA. Rev. 
i Macgowan. Illus. 351 pp. London: 
ishet Unwin. 12s. 6d.net. 1912. 29. 
CHINA AND THE Mancuus. Prof. H. A. 
Giles, LL.D. 148pp. London: Cambridge 
University Press. Is. met. 1912. jo. 

A succinct account of the origin of the Manchus, 
their domination in China, and their downfall. 
THE CALL oF CHINA AND THE ISLANDs. Re- 

rt of the Foreign Deputation, 1911-1912, 
or every Member of the United Brethren 
Church. G. M. Mathews, D.D., and S. S. 
Hough, D.D. 122 pp. Dayton, Ohio: 
Foreign Miss. Society of the United Brethren. 
IgI2. 34. 

+ MISSIONSRUNDSCHAU. China. III. P. 
Schwager. ZMW. 1912. (IV) 307-30. 32. 

+MISSIONSARBEIT UNTER CHINESISCHEN 
STUDENTEN. Pfarrer W. Schlatter. EMM. 
tg12z. (IX) 377-89. 37. 





tErupes S1no-MAHOMETANES (2° Série). A. 
Vissiére. Revue du Monde Musulman. 
Igi2z. (Juin) 228-59. 34. 

See g (Gilmour); zo (Griffith John); .2 
(Chinese St. Francis); 9g8-zo2 (Education) ; 
107 (Medical) ; 277 (Literature) ; 177 (Chinese 








Church) ; 767 (Text-book). 


Malay Archipelago 


NEERLANDS INDIE. Land en Volk. Geschie- 
denis en Bestuur. Bedrijf en Samenleving, 
onder leiding van H. Colijn. IT. 394 blz, 
Amsterdam: Elsevier. £6.75. 1912. 35, 

A comprehensive work, the first volume of 
which was noticed in our April bibliography 
(No. 118). The present volume treats of the 
agricultural, commercial, scientific and military 
conditions and institutions. There are chapters 
on Education by J. H. Abendanon, on the 
Protestant Church and missions by J. W. Gunning, 
and on the Roman Catholic Church and mission 
by P. J. van Santen. 

DE INVLOED DER ZENDING OP MAATSCHAPPE- 
LYKE TOESTANDEN. J. W. Gunning. 46 
blz. Baarn: Hollandia-Drukkerij. f 0.40. 
1912. 376. 


THE PROGRESS AND ARREST OF ISLAM IN 
SuMaTRA. Gottfried Simon. Introduction 
by S. M. Zwemer, D.D. 328 pp. London: 
Marshall Bros. 6s. net. 1912. 37. 

A translation, revised and abbreviated, of Herr 
Gottfried Simon’s valuable book, Jslam und 
Christentum im Kampf um dte Eroberung der 
animistischen Heidenwelt, which was reviewed in 
our July issue (pp. 526-34). 

MOHAMMEDAANSCHE PROPAGANDA EN CHRIST- 
ELIJKE ZENDING IN ONZE Oost. Dr. G. 
Smit. 8+184blz. Utrecht: Ruys. f 1.75. 
Igt2. 38. 

Simon’s Islam und Christentum adapted to the 
use of Dutch readers. 


¢RESTE HEIDNISCHER ANSCHAUUNGEN IN DEN 
CHRISTENGEMEINDEN SUMATRAS. Missionar 
P. Landgrebe. AMZ. 1912. (IX) Beibl. 
69-84. 39. 


Indo-China and Farther India 
A Har CENTURY AMONG THE SIAMESE AND 
THE LAo. An Autobiography. Daniel 
McGilvary, D.D. Appreciation by A. J. 
Brown, D.D. Illus. 435 pp. Londonand New 
York: Revell. 7s. 6d. net. $2. 1912. go. 
See review, p. 192. 


British India and Ceyion 


THE YEAR Book oF Missions 1m INDIA, 
BURMA AND CEYLon. Edited by Rev. J. P. 
Jones,D.D. 780pp. C.L.S.,India. Cloth, 
R. 3. 8.; paper, R. 2.8. 5s. met. 1912. gv. 

The first issue of an Indian Mission Year-book 
on the lines of the Japan and China volumes 
noticed in October (see of and 87) will be heartily 
welcomed. Although the attempt has been made 
to cover too large a field, and some of the articles 
or sections of articles numbering about ninety in 
all, are too meagre to be of great use, the volume 
contains much information of interest and value, 
and is indispensable to students of Indian missions. 
In addition to a general survey and papers on 
various aspects of missionary work, the Year-book 
contains statistical tables and the names and 
addresses of all Protestant missionaries arranged 
both alphabetically and under their societies. 
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{CHRISTIANITY AND THE CENSUS OF IQII. Rev. 
C. Pollard. HF. 1912. (Sept.) 342-50. ¢2. 


UNTIL THE SHADOWS FLEE Away. The Story 
of C.E.Z.M.S. Work in India and Ceylon. 
A.D. Illus. 247 pp. London: C.E.Z.M.S. 
& Marshall Bros. 4s.6d.net. 1912. 4}. 

The first eight chapters discuss India generally, 
the remaining eleven, which have a higher value, 
record, station by station, the faithful work of 
the Society in India and Ceylon, covering a 
period of thirty years. 


Our First FiEtp. British Baptists in India. 
Rev. G.W. Shaw. Illus. 71 pp. London: 
B.M.S. 6d. net. I912. g¢. 

An admirable little handbook for young people 
or for village folk. Three of the chapters are 
concerned only with B.M.S. Missions. 





{Diz BREKLUMER MISSION UND IHR ARBEITS- 


FELD IN INDIEN. 


| 


} 


E. Pohl. EM. trg1z. | 
(XI) 250-9. 45. 
{THE New Ipzatism IN INpIA. Rev. J. P. 
Haythornthwaite. CMR. tg12. (Oct.) 
585-601. 46. 


GuJARATI PoEtRY: Its VALUE FOR MissIon- 
ARIES. Rev. H. R. Scott. 25 PP. Surat : 
Mission Press. 8annas. 1911. 4 

A paper read by the Rev. H. R. Scott, Irish 
Presbyterian Mission, at the Gujarat Conference. 

See also ” (Mass Movements) ; 207 (Education) ; 
rog ( ndustrial) ; m8 (Anglican Church) ; 
119 (Racial Feeling) ; 127-730, 140 (Religions) ; 
166 (Text-book). 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiems 


tA Mostem Poticy. Prof. A. Le Chatelier. 
MW. 1912. (Oct.) 339-46. 48. 


L’EVANGILE CHEZ LES MUSULMANS. Bugnion 
et Mayor. Illus.etcarte. 46 pp. Lausanne: 
Imprimeries réunies. 1912, (Brochure de 
propagande.) 49. 

Récit des voyages missionnaires de 
Mayor dans l’Afrique du nord. 


{Diz Ex AzHar UNIVERSITAT IN KAIRO UND 
DIE MOHAMMEDANISCHE PROPAGANDA. Rev. 
W. H. T. Gairdner. AMZ. 1912. (VIII) 
354-60. (IX) 385-92. so. 

{THE ARABIC PRESS AND THE QUESTION OF 
MosLEM WomMeEN. . gd Mission 
News. 1912. (Oct.) 13 St. 

A summary from the on es the Revue du 
Monde Musuiman. 

La Syrie. K. T. Khairallah. 
13 planches hors-texte. Paris: 3 
fr. 50. I912. 52. 

Reprinted from the Revue du Monde Musul- 
man, 1912 (Juin). 

AUS DER EVANGELISCHEN MISSIONSARBEIT 
IN SyYRIEN. Pastor P. Richter. AMZ. 
1912. (X) 446-55. (XI) 489-509. 53. 


Leroux. 
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{LANGUAGE STUDY FOR ARABIC-SPEAKING 


MISSIONARIES. Franklin E. Hoskins. MW. 
1gtz. (Oct.) 358-66. 54. 

¢THe New Woman In Persia. A. W. 
Stocking. MW. 1912. (Oct.) 367-72. 55. 
{TIFLIs as A MosLtem Centre. E. John 
Larson. MW. 1912. (Oct.) 405-7. 56. 


See also 34 (China) ; 37, 38 (Sumatra); 93, 94 
(Evangelistic) ; 765 (Text-book). 


Africa (General) 


{ AFRIKANISCHE BEVOLLKERUNGSFRAGEN, 
Koloniale Rundschau. 1912. (XI) 657-62. 57. 


Diz SPRACHEN DER HAMITEN. Prof. Dr. Carl 
Meinhof. Abhandlungen des Hamburgischen 
Kolonialinstituts. Bd. IX. xvi+256 S. 
Hamburg: Friederichsens Verlag. M. 12; 
geb.M.14. 1912. 58. 

Eins der grundlegenden Werke der afrikanischen 
Linguistik, ein erster Versuch, die grosse Gruppe 
der Hamitensprachen, die sich von der Ber- 
bersprachen am Nordrand Afrikas bis zu der 
Hottentottensprachen an der Siidspitze des 
Kontinents hinziehen, zusammenhangend und 
vergleichend zu bearbeiten. Prof. Felix von 
Luschan hat eine wertvolle Abhandlung iiber 
die Rassen Afrikas beigegeben. 


{Die EINGEBORNEN-SCHULEN IN DEN DEUT- 








H.S. | 


146 pp.! 


SCHEN KOLONIEN AFRIKAS UND DER 
Stipszz. Geh. Rat. von K6nig. Koloniale 
Rundschau. 1912. (IX) 529-43; (%) 
616-24. 59. 
See also 727 (Religions). 
North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 
NooRD-AFRIKA EN DE ZENDING. J. Henzel. 
30 blz. Rotterdam: J. M. Bredée. fo.15. 
Ig12. 60. 
¢VILLEs SAHARIENNES. I. Hamet. Revue du 
Monde Musulman. 1912. (Juin) 260-79. 67. 
| BRITISH SOMALILAND. R. E. Drake-Brock- 
man, F.R.G.S._ Illus. map. 334 pp. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 12s. 6d. net. 
Igt2. 62. 


A valuable account, by a member of the Colonial 
Medical Service, of the land of the ‘ Mad Mullah ’ 
—an unoccupied mission field. 


THE SHILLUK PEOPLE: THEIR LANGUAGE AND 
FotkLoreE. Diedrich Westermann. 8 
plates and a map. 312 pp. Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer. M.12. 1I912. 6}. 

The Shilluk people live on the western bank of 
the White Nile and are estimated to number about 
600,000. Professor Westermann of Berlin has 
recently investigated their language, thereby 
rendering an important service to the American 
Presbyterian Mission which is working among 
them. This handsome volume, which is pub- 
lished with the help of the Arthington Trustees, 
contains a general introductory account of the 
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people (45 pp.), a grammar (95 pp.) and dic- | Tur Fetish Fotk or West AFRica. Robert 

tionary of the language (64 pp.), and an account H. Milligan. Illus. 328 pp. New York 
of the folklore and social institutions (150 pp.). & London: Revell. 6s. net. 1912. 77, 

\ A fresh and instructive study of the Mpongwe 

West Africa | and Fang tribes. Mr. Milligan spent six years in 

4 : ; | Gaboon, French Congo, in connexion with the 

(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 

West and Central Sudan) ! Church in U.S.A. 
Dawn IN DarRKEsT AFRICA. John H. Harris. } ConGo MissIONARY CONFERENCE: A Report 
Introd. by the Earl of Cromer. TIllus.; of the Sixth General Conference of Mis- 


Map. 308 pp. London: Smith, Elder.|  sionaries of the Protestant Missionary 
Ios. Od. net. 912. 64. | Societies working in Congoland. Held at 
Mr. Harris, who as a missionary on the Congo} Bolenge, Haut Congo, Congo Belge. 


took a leading part in exposing the horrors of | October II-17, I911. 117 pp. Bolobo: 
the Leopoldian régime, has recently returned Baptist Mission Press. 72 
from a prolonged tour in West Africa. In this | ot) eee 


volume he discusses with intimate knowledge the | AMONG CONGO CANNIBALS. H. Weeks. 
political, economic, social, and moral problems Illus. 352 pp. London: Seeley. 16s. 
arising out of the contact of European Powers net. I912. 73. 
with the African. The value of the book is | An excellent record of experiences and im- 
enhanced by a suggestive introductory chapter | pressions during a thirty years’ sojourn amongst 
by Lord Cromer, in which he very warmly! the Boloki and other Congo tribes, with a 
commends the volume to all interested in Africa. description of their curious habits, customs, 
tDay or Opportunity IN WEsT CENTRAL  Feligion, and laws. A previous book by the same 
Arrica. John H. Harris, F.R.G.S. MRW. writer, who is a Baptist missionary, was reviewed 


in our April issue, pp. 342-3. 
| ¢Die KONGOMISSION DER EVANGELISCHEN 
tLIBERIA IN THE POLITICAL PsYCHOLOGY oF | KIRCHEN BELGIENS. Pastor Berlin. EM. 
West Arrica. G. W. Ellis, K.C. Journal 1912. (X) 224-32. 74. 
of African Society. 1912. (Oct.) 52-70. 66. | See also 256 (Slave Trade). 


TEINGEBORENENPOLITIK UND EINGEBOREN- | 
ENRECHT IN DER GOLDKUSTE UND IN| h sn coor ™ 
NIGERIEN. Dr. jur. et phil. Asmis. | (from the ambezi to the Juba) 
Koloniale Rundschau. 1912. (VIII) 484-97;| RUANDA. Kleine Anfange—grosse Aufgaben 
(IX) 554-73; (XI) 678-706. 67. der evangelischen Mission im Zwischenseen- 


| gebiet Deutsch-Ostafrikas. Missionar E. 
ZWANZIG JAHRE MIssIoNs-DIAKONISSENAR- Johannsen. 210S. Bethel-Bielefeld. M.1.80. 
BEIT IM EWELANDE. Diakonisse Hedwig 


1912. 75. 
Hohns. Illus. 356 S. Bremen: Nord- Eine fesselnde, lehrreiche Monographie iiber 
deutsche Miss. Gesell. M.4. tI912. 68. 


das Land Ruanda und die Mission daselbst. 

Lebensarbeit einer bewahrten Diakonisse im | 1) Wie kamen wir nach Ruanda; (2) Die 

heissen Fieberlande Westafrikas, anschaulich | berwindung der Anfangsschwierigkeiten; (3) 

erzahlit und mit vielen Bildern illustriert. | Die Eigenart der Bewohner Ruandas; (4) 

4 | Bilder aus unserer Arbeit; (5) Aussere Fort- 

A FIGHT FOR A LIFE. The Story of a West | schritte; (6) Gemeindegriindung ; (7) Machtige 
African Convert and his Friends. Frances; Feinde der Christianisierung unserer Kolonien. 


M. Hensley. With preface by the Right | 4x Fusse pER BERGRIESEN OSTAFRIKAS. 
Rev. Herbert Tugwell, D.D. Illus. 207 pp. |" Geschichte der Leipziger Mission am Kili- 
London: C.M.S. 1s. 6d. 1913. 69. mandscharo und in den Nachbargebieten. 


Notwithstanding its somewhat juvenile setting, : . ai issi 
this book, embodying close observation of the Rg ogg gee ; 2 = ‘oa c 


impact of Christianity upon the African, has iss. B M m A 
value for the student of missions. The writer,a| Miss. Buchh. M. 2.50. 1912. 76. 

C.M.S. missionary, did remarkable pioneering | Monographie iiber ein besonders interressantes 
work before the Ibo Church came into being. Missionsgebiet in Deutsch-Ostafrika. 


TRAMPS ROUND THE MOUNTAINS OF THE Moon, 


1912. (Sept.) 673-81. 65. 


Dre SPRACHE DER BASA IN KAMERUN. Gram- 


Abhandlungen des Hamburgischen Kolonial- 


State. T. Broadwood Johnston, F.R.G.S. 


' 
| 

. - ; AND THROUGH THE BACKGATE OF THE CONGO 
matik und Wéorterbuch. Georg Schiirle. | 
| 
' 


instituts. Bd. VIII. viii+292S. Ham. | 
burg: Friederichsens Verlag. M.15. 1912. | 
70. | 
Die zum ersten Male aufgenommene Sprache | 
eines Volkes im Herzen der deutschen Kamerun | 


Kolonie. Die Sprache ist linguistisch von ! 


Introd. by T. F. Victor Buxton, F.R.G.S. 
Cheap edition. Illus. 316 pp. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 5s. 1912. 77. 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezt rivers) 


besonderem Interesse, weil sie eine Mischung von | REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH 
sudanischem und Bantu Sprachgut darstellt. 


GENERAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE OF 
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SoutH ArFrica held at Cape Town, 3rd to America and the West indies 
gth July, 1912. 135 pp. Cape Town:| Onictsa, JUGENDERINNERUNGEN EINES 
Townshend, Taylor & Snashall. 1s. 6d. S1oux-INDIANERS. Dr. C. A. Eastman. 
IgI2. 79. Ubersetzt von Elisabet Friederichs. Buch- 
See pp- 56-7. schmuck und Anmerkungen von Frederick 
MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN Weygold. 167 S. Hamburg: Rauhes 

Soutn AFrica. David Livingstone, M.D. Haus. 1912. 8&8 
With notes by Frederick Stanley Arnot. Fesselnde und ergreifende J ugenderinnerungen 
Murray’s Shilling Library. Illus. 468 pp. eines Sioux-Indianers, der jetzt als Arzt in einer 
London: John Murray. Is.net. 1912. 79. amerikanischen Stadt lebt, von ihm selbst fiir 
A timely re-issue of a classic. seinen Sohn aufgeschrieben. Ein farbenreiches 
. : * hs i Bild des wilden Indianerlebens der Sioux vor 
THE sg tnd E oo : be aa < I ypc einem Menschenalter. 

AND PHASES. ewis E. Hertslet. ¢ >. ‘ is 
Durban and  Maritzburg: P. here. In Jesuit Lanp. The Jesuit Missions of 
London: Simpkin. 1s se 80. Paraguay. W.H. Koebel. 381 pp. Lon- 
Dr. Hertslet, a member of the South Africa don: Stanley Paul. 12s.6d.net. 1912. 99. 
General Mission, discusses with sympathy and Mr. Koebel, who is a sympathetic and dis- 
discrimination the disabilities and abilities of passionate chronicler, visited the long-ruined 
the African, and the conditions of native labour | Churches and _ settlements in Misiones, and 
and education in Natal. The pamphlet is| eviews the history of the Jesuits from their 
addressed to residents in South Africa. | arrival in 1586 to their expulsion by the Spaniards 


: zs ei | in1767. The success of the Jesuits’ work amongst 
SomE ZuLu Customs AND Fork-Lore. L.H. | the unpromising Guarani Indians, their method 
Samuelson. xii+83 pp. London: Church | of building up settlements, religious, social, and 
Printing Co. 3s. 1912. 9&7, | industrial, and their fearless opposition to 

Observations by a missionary’s daughter. | Portuguese raiders and the Spaniards who sought 
Many of the customs recorded have disappeared | to enslave the Indians are instructive to the 
since the Zulu war. | student of missions. 


Aus AFRIKAS VERTRAUMTEN BERGEN. Neue | 
Fabeln und Marchen. Missionar C. Hoffmann. 
56S. Berlin: Miss. Buchh. 50Pfg. 1912. 82. 

Missionar Hoffmann hat ein  besonderes 
Geschick Sagen und Marchen der Afrikaner zu 
sammeln, und eine Gabe, sie auch anmutig und 
mit grotesken Bildern darzustellen. Hier giebt | 
er wieder einen Blumenstrauss, aus dem uns | 
der schwere Duft afrikanischer Wildnis ent- Vi. Theory and Principles of 


General 
— 0G AFRIKAS UBESATTI MISSIONS- 
| MARKER. S.M. Zwemer. Trans. by Karen 
Raeder. XII. 271 S. Kobenhavn: O. 
Lohses Forlag. Kr. 2.25. 1912. go. 
See also 7 (Missionary Survey, I91f2). 





gegenyeht. he: Missions 
tDie “BuscHMANNER. Missionar Vedder. | Tue Missionary CAMPAIGN. Its Principles, 

AMZ. 1912. (IX) 403-16. 8}. Methodsand Problems. Rev. W.S. Hooton, 
See also 74 (Industrial) ; 720 (Racial Feeling). | 5B. ~g 188 pp. London: Longmans. 2s. 6d. 

net. I9I2. gv. 
Australasia and Oceania A useful elementary book, introductory to 

tA Native FIJIAN ON THE DECLINE oF HIs| the study of the theory and principles of 

Race. Trans. with an Introduction and | ™SSIONS- 

ony xt) = ae Hibbert Journal. Vill. Missionary Methods 

. . > . . 
In this curious essay, useful as showing how an Evangelistic Work 


intelligent Fijian may conceive Christianity, it| {MEDAK—A Stupy oF METHOD IN DEALING 
is —— that the decrease of ga sag “ the WITH Mass MovEMENTS. Rev. E. W. 
result of addressing prayers for ily needs to Thompson. F. 1012. (Aug.) 294-310: 
Jehovah the Spirit God, instead of to the ancient (Sept poy e 9 (Amg-) 294-320; 
Vu gods of Fiji whom He is said to have ap- ‘ = ‘ 

pointed for that purpose. See also the Spectator, | {A SYMPOSIUM ON METHODS OF WORK FOR 


Oct. 12, 1912, pp- 549-50. WINNING SOULS AMONG MUSLIMS. Edited 
Aux ILEs ENCHANTERESSES. Paul Huguenin. by Rev. E. M. Wherry, D.D. Indian 

Illus. 311 pp. Paris: Fischbacher. 3 fr. Witness. 1912. (Sept. 24) 766-9. 93. 

1912. 85. Notes taken at a meeting held during the 


K 2 w Lucknow Conference, 1911. 
t D thea G — a conn yor tMETHODS OF PRESENTATION OF THE GOSPEL 


- (xX To MoHAMMEDANS. Men—Rev. Canon M. G. 
403 5 (X) 455-62. 86. Goldsmith. Women— Miss Allen. Gospel 
{NEVE AUuFSCHLUssE UBER DAS LEBEN UND Witness. 1912. (Sept.) 14-21. 9¢. 

DENKEN DER Papua. EMM. tig12. (%) Papers read at the Kotagiri Missionary 
430-48. 987. Conference. 
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Christian Education 
General 


THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN 
THE East. Being Addresses delivered at a 
Conference of University Women at Oxford, 
September 4th to roth, 1912. 160 pp. 
London: S.C.M. 2s.net. IgI2. 96. 

See pp. 74-5. 

tA GENERAL EpvucaATION BOARD FOR THE 
OrteNT. Rev. J. T. Procter, D.D. CR. 
1912. (July) 385-98. 906. 


Japan 

{CHRISTIAN EpucaATION IN Japan. D. B. 
Schneder,D.D. CR. 1912. (Sept.) 521-30. | 
| 





97: 
China 


¢THE CONTROL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN Mission Lanps. Rev. 
B.St. John. CR. 1912. (Sept.) 517-21. 98. 


{THE FINANCIAL Support OF EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN Mission LANDs. Rev. 
A.J. Bowen. CR. 1912. (Sept.) 513-7. 99. 

{THE EDUCATIONAL REFORM OF CHINA. | 
M. T. Z. Tyau. World’s Chinese Students’ | 
Journal. 1912. (Sept.) 45-60. zoo. 


¢ THE Best METHODs oF [MPARTING RELIGIOUS 
Instruction. Kev. H. W. Luce. World’s 
Chinese Students’ Journal. 1912. (Sept.) 
30-44. 107. 

{Wuy we BELIEVE IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
FoR Cuina. Mrs. O. C. Crawford. CR. | 
1912. (Sept.) 530-40. 02. | 

India 

THE EDUCATION OF THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 
Minna G. Cowan. Illus. 256 pp. Edin- 
burgh: Oliphant. 3s. 6d. net. 1912. 703. 

This book is welcome as a serious attempt to 
state the facts and problems concerning the 
education of women in india. Miss Cowan, 
during a visit to India, made a discriminating 
study of the present situation in the light of 
government reports and other official documents. 


industrial Missions. 
TINDUSTRIAL MISSIONARY WORK IN INDIA. 
I. THE BasEt INDUSTRIAL MISSION. Mis- 
sionssekretar J. Miller. II. THE MANUAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL OF THE AMERICAN BoaRD 
AT PasuMALAI. Rev. W. M. Zumbro. 
IRM. 1913. (Jan.) 165-78. so4. 


Short suggestive papers which have appeared 
monthly (except in July) through rgr2. 


| {UNION MEDICAL COLLEGES AND THE MISSION 


Hospitat. A Plea for Associated Hospitals 
for Clinical Teaching. Harold Balme, 
F.R.C.S.Eng. China Medical Journal. 
1gt2. (July) 211-8. 07. 

¢CuHuRCH MISSIONARY SocrETY MEDICAL 
Missions. A Comparative Survey. Mercy 
and Truth. i912. (Oct.) 340-6; (Nov.) 
371-6. 708. 

The two first of a series summarizing informa- 
tion on the history, position, equipment in building 
and staff, and programme of work in the various 
hospitals. A useful aid to definite study. 

INDIAN MEDICAL SKETCHES. Charlotte S. 
Vines, L.R.C.P. and S.Ed. Illus. 127 pp. 
London: C.E.Z.M.S. and Marshall Bros. 
Is.6d. 1912. 70g. 

Dr. Vines gives us fifteen brief attractive 
stories, based on her experiences as a medical 
missionary in the Punjab, under the Church of 
England Zenana Missionary Society. 

tARZTLICHE FURSORGE DER KATHOLISCHEN 
MIsSIONEN UNTER DEN NATURVOLKERN. 
P. H. Linckens. ZMW. ro12. (IV) 
282-92. 770. 

¢TROPENMEDIZIN. Dr.Olpp. Jahveskurse fiir 
drztliche Fortbildung. 1912. (Oct.) 51-60. 777. 

Bible Translation and Distribution 

{THE WorD AND THE Wor.Lp. J. Hope 
Moulton, D.D., D. Lit. IRM. tror3. (Jan.) 
83-95. 772. 

Christian Literature 

{Tue INFLUENCE oF RELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETIES IN CHINA. Rev. J. Darroch, 
Litt.D. CR. 1912. (July) 398-410. 273. 

{DAS KATHOLISCHE ‘ TRAKTATENWERK’ IN 
Japan. Prof. Dr.Schmidlin. ZMW. 1912. 
(IV) 339-43. 774. 

{EVANGELIZATION BY NEWSPAPER ADVERTIS- 
ING. Albertus Pieters. JE. 1912. (Aug.) 
380-3. 775. 

IX. The Church in the Mission Field 

{THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN THE MIs- 
SION FIELD.—V. ARCHBISHOP NICOLAI AND 
THE RUSSIAN ECCLESIASTICAL MISSION TO 
Japan. C. F. Sweet. IRM. 1913. (Jan.) 
126-47. 716. 

{THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHINESE 
CHURCH TOWARDS THE NEW CHINA. Rev. 








See also 737, 74 (Biography). 


Medical Missions 


{STAND UND BEDEUTUNG DER ARZTLICHEN 
MISSION IN DEN DEUTSCHEN SCHUTZ- 
GEBIETEN. Dr.Olpp. Koloniale Rundschau. 
1912. (X) 596-616. 705. 


{PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICAL 
Missions. C.F.H. Mercyand Truth. 106. 


Nelson Bitton. EW. 1912. (Oct.) 431-48. 
117. 

| +THE POSITION OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
InInp1a. Rev. Bernard Lucas. HF. 1012. 


(Sept.) 325-30. 778. 

Mr. Lucas fears that by seeking government 
recognition for the appointment of an Indian 
Bishop the Anglican body in India are preparing 
the way for ‘the extension of state connection 
‘to the Indian Church.’ 
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{RACE WITHIN THE CHRISTIAN CuHuRCH. II. 
Rev. C. F. Andrews. EW. 1912. (Oct.) 
3905-411. 779. 

The previous part appeared in The East and the 
West. 1910. (July) 251-63. 

{THE SEPARATION OF BLACK AND WHITE IN 
CuurcuH. Archdeacon Latimer Fuller. EW. 
1912. (Oct.) 382—-94. 720. 

The writer, who has been in charge of the 
Anglican Mission to Africans on the Rand for 
eleven years, gives reason for his belief that 
‘segregation is the real hope of the native 
people.’ 


{THE TRAINING OF WorkKErRs. I. In Mada- 
gascar. John Sims. II. In India. Henry 
I. Robson. III. In China. Robert L. 
Simkin, B.D. Ouy Missions. Friends’ For. 
Miss. Assoc. t912. (Apr.) 59-60; (July) 
83-5 ; (Oct.) 127-8. saz. 


{THE MINIMUM QUALIFICATION FOR BaPTIsM. 
Rev. E. T. Sandys. Indian Witness. 1912. 
(Aug. 27) 688-9. 722. 

A paper read before the Calcutta Missionary 
Conference. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


AFRIKANISCHE RELIGIONEN. Hamburgische 
Vortrage. D. Dr. Carl Meinhof. 160 S. 
Berlin: Miss. Buchh. M. 3. 1912. 72}. 

Eine fesselnde, geistvolle Einfiihrung in den 
wildwachsenden Urwald der afrikanischen Re- 
ligionen in neun Vortragen :—(1) Aufgabe und 
Methode der Forschung. (2) Die Seelenvorstel- 
Jungen. (3) Zauberei. (4) Geister und Ahnen- 
dienst. (5) Tierverehrung. (6) Weihen und Feste. 
(7) Damonen und Himmelsgétter. (8) Einfluss 
fremder Religionen. (9) Afrikanische Gebete. 


MAGIE ET RELIGION ANNAMITES. P. Giran. 
v+453 pp. Paris: Challamel. 12 fr. 
I9gI2. 724. 


See also 77 (Mpongwe and Fang); 8 (Fiji). 


Religions of Japan and Chosen 
¢tDas MORALSYSTEM DES JAPANISCHEN Bup- 
DHISMUS. Dr. theol. Hans Haas. ZMR. 
1912. (VII) 193-209; (VIII) 227-41; (1X) 
257-69. 125. 
fHUMANISM VERSUS CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 
Right Rev. Cecil Boutflower, Bishop in 
South Tokyo. EW. 1912. (Oct.) 361-7. 726. 
This article appears simultaneously in the 
Japan Evangelist (Sept.) under the title ‘ Which 
Centre—God or Man ?’ 


Religions of india 


Hinpuism: Its Formation and Future. 
Shridhar V. Ketkar, Ph.D. 177 pp. Lon- 
don: Luzac. §s.net. 2R. I9QII. 727. 

The second volume of the author’s History of 
Caste in India. The first volume, published in 
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1909, was an examination and interpretation of 
the Laws of Manu on the social conditions in 
India during the third century a.p. 


tHow HINDUISM INTENDS TO TOUCH THB 
UNTOUCHABLES. Rev. W. S. Hunt. HF. 


1912. (Sept.) 337-42. 728. 

A valuable summary of a small book (1 R.) 
published by Messrs. Natesan of Madras on 
The Depressed Classes, their Condition, and 
Suggestions for their Uplift, containing contri- 
butions from twenty-three persons, three of 
whom are Christians. 


{THe AuMADIYA Movement. Dr. H. D. 
Griswold. MW. 1912. (Oct.) 373-9. 429. 
See g2 (Census). 

Buddhiem 


THE MODERN BUDDHISM AND ITS FOLLOWERS 


IN Orissa. Nagendra Na’th Vasu. With 
an Introduction by M. H. Sha’stri. vii+ 





181+xii pp. Calcutta: Author, 20 Kaut- 
| apukur Lane, Bagbazar, Calcutta. 3 R. 
| 486d, fet. ort. 730. 


See review, p. 181. 


' Tue EssENCE OF BuppuisM. Prof. P. Lakshmi 
| Narasu. Second edition revised and en- 
} larged. Illus. xx+359pp. Madras: Srini- 
| vasa Varadachari & Co. 1912. 732. 

See review, p. 181. 


THE Buppua’s ‘Way OF VIRTUE.’ A Trans- 
lation of the Dhammapada from the Pali 
text. W. D. C. Wagiswara and K. J. 
Saunders. ‘Wisdom of the East’ series. 112 
pp. London: Murray. 2s.net. I9I12. 132. 

See review, p. 181. 


A MANUAL OF BuppuisM. Dudley Wright. 
Introduction by Prof. E. Mills. xi+87 pp. 
London : Routledge & Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 
met. YO0t2. 727. 

See review, p. 181. 


Alfred Roussel. 
4:42. 195%: 294. 


LE BOUDDHISME PRIMITIF. 
430 pp. Paris: Téqui. 


THE Mositem Curist. An Essay on the Life, 
Character, and Teachings of Jesus Christ 
according to the Koran and Orthodox 
Tradition. S. M. Zwemer, D.D. Illus. 
198 pp. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 3s. 6d. 
net. I912. 135. 

See review, p. 186. 








Dr L’ ETAT PRESENT ET DE L’AVENIR DEL’ISLAM. 
Montet. 159 pp. Paris: Geuthner. 4 fr. 
I9gt2. 136. 

De Istam. Prof. Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje. 
43 blz. Baarn: MHollandia-Drukkerij. 
£0.40. 1912. 137. 

MOHAMMED ET LA FIN DU MONDE. P. Casanova. 
83 pp. Paris: Geuthner. 3fr. 50. I9II. 139. 
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Cette étude critique de I'Islam_primitif, se 
dégageant de linterprétation traditionnelle du 
Coran, cherche A reconstituer la pensée originale 
du prophéte dans laquelle l’auteur voit avant 
tout une apocalypse. 


MystTIscHE TEXTE AUS DEM IsLam. Drei 
Gedichte des Arabi 1240. Aus dem Arabi- 
schen iibersetzt und erlautert. M. Horten. 
18 S. Bonn: Marcus & Weber. 50 Pfg. 
1912. 139. 

* Die Gleichwertigkeit aller Religionen,’ ‘Die 
Vision des gittlichen Wesens.’ ‘Das Gdttlich- 
werden des Menschen.’ 


{THE ViTat Forces OF CHRISTIANITY AND 
IstamM.—V. Prof. Siraj ud-Din. IRM. 1913. 
(Jan.) 96-117. 740. 


{DER ISLAMISCHE GOTTESBEGRIFF UND DIE 
CHRISTLICHE TRINITAT. Gottfried Simon. 
AMZ. 1912. (X) 433-46; (XI) 481-9. zz. 


{THE RELIGIOUS AND CIVILIZING INFLUENCE 
OF ISLAM UPON THE BACKWARD RaAceEs. 
Gottfried Simon. MW. 1912. (Oct.) 387- 
404. J42. 
tJjmmap. Rev.W.R.W. Gardner. MW. 1912. 
— 347-57- _143- 

{THe Duixr. Rev. George Swan. MW. 
1912. (Oct.) 380-6. s44. 


See also 37, 38 (Sumatra) ; 50 (El Azhar). 


Judaism 


PHARISAISM, ITs AIM AND ITS METHOD. R. 
Travers Herford. 340 pp. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 5s.net. I9g12. 745. 

A very remarkable exposition of Pharisaic 
teaching, disproving common ideas, but treating 
St. Paul’s and our Lord’s description of it 
superciliously. 


THE IMMANENCE OF GOD IN RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE. J. Abelson. xii+388 pp. 
London: Macmillan. Ios. net. I912. 746. 

The writer aims at showing that, in spite of 
belief in God as transcendental, Rabbinism also 
holds firmly to His immanence, as is seen in its 
references to the Shechinah, and the Holy Spirit. 
The book is one of the most noteworthy pro- 
ductions in recent Jewish literature, and is both 
scholarly and sympathetic. 


RABBINIC PHILOSOPHY AND Etuics. _ G. Fried- 
lander. 304 pp. London: Vallentine. 
4s. 6d. net. 1912. 1747. 

An interesting selection of passages from the 
Talmud and the Midrashim, translated into 
pleasant English, with a few notes. 


HELLENISM AND CHRISTIANITY. G. Fried- 
lander. xii+221 pp. London: Vallentine. 
4s. 6d. net. 1912. 748 

Much learning, but strongly anti-Christian. 
The author considers that all that is distinctive 
in Christianity (compared with Judaism) is due 
to heathenism. Workers among Jews cannot 
afford to disregard this book. 





¢Dre GRUNDLAGEN EINER JUUDISCHEN Eruix, 
J. Scheftelowitz. Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte 
und Wissenschaft des Judentums. 1912. 
(Mar.-Aug.) 129-46; 359-78; 478-95. 


49. 
The author considers (inter alia) the ethics of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 


tDER Zionismus. G. Hildebrand. Koloniale 
Rundschau. 1912. (IX) 543-54. 750. 


General 


CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER Faitus: An Essay 
in Comparative Religions. Rev. W. St. 
Clair Tisdall, D.D. xviii+234 pp. London: 
R. Scott. 5s.net. 1912. 757. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


{THE IDEAL OF WoMANHOOD AS A Factor 
IN MIssIONARY WorK.—II. FOREIGN 
MISSIONS AND THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN 
THE West. Ruth Rouse. IRM. 1913. 
(Jan.) 148-64. 752. 

{Die STELLUNG DER KATHOLISCHEN MISSIONEN 
ZUR RASSENMISCHEHE, P.  Kassiepe. 
ZMW. 1912. (IV) 293-306. 75}. 


{MISCHEHEN IN DEN DEUTSCHEN KOLONIEN. 
Missionsdirektor Th. Oehler. AMZ. 1912. 
— 509-14. 154. 

am simultaneously in EMM. 1912. (XI) 
495 


ALCOHOL IN THE COLONIES. (Theory and 
Legislation.) J. Rauws. 15 blz. Utrecht: 
van Boekhoven. I912. 755. 
Sonderabdruck aus dem _ Protokolle des 
xm Internationalen Kongresses gegen den 
Alkoholismus. 


{THE WEsT AFRICAN SLAVE TRAFFIC: Britain's 
Duty towards Angola and San Thomé. 
William A. Cadbury and E. D. Morel. Nine- 
teenth Century. 1912. (Oct.) 836-51. 756. 


Xl. Hortatory and Practical 


Das GEBET EINE MISSIONSMACHT. Richard 
Handmann. 92 S. Leipzig: Evang.- 
lutherischen Miss. 60 Pig. 1912. 1757. 


LASST DOCH DIE HEIDEN, WIR HABEN ZU 
HavusE NotGenuc. Pastor Meinhof. 39S. 
Berlin: Miss. Buchh. 25 Pfg. 1912. 758. 

In Forme eines Dialogs Auseinandersetzung 
mit einem Gegner der Heidenmission, der um 
der vielen Not daheim willen die in ihrem 
Heidentum vielleicht gliicklicheren Wilden sich 
selbst iiberlassen will. 


{WERELDKERK EN WERELDZENDING. Dr. J. 

Richter. MNZG. 1912. (III) 145-66. 159. 

Notes of addresses by Dr. Richter at the 
Predikantencursus of Lunteren. 
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MISSIONSPREDIGT. Prof. D. Ernst Sellin. 
20S. Rostock: Kaufungen Verlag. (Uber 
47 Pig.) 1912. 160. 


XIV. New Missionary Magazines 


WoMEN’S INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. The 
Official Organ of the World’s Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Edited by E. I. M. 
Boyd. London: World’s Y.W.C.A. 2s. per 
annum. 76s, 


XV. Missionary Education 
Publications 


Principles and Methods 


MIssIONARY STUDY PRINCIPLES. A Manual 
on Missionary Study. Rev. G. T. Manley. 
148 pp. London: C.M.S. 1s.6d. 1913. 762. 

The outcome of six years’ experience ig in 
charge of the Study Department of the C.M.S 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION SERIES. Mission 
Study for Juniors (3d.). The Training of 
Boys and Girls through their Gifts (2d.). 
Missionary Work Parties for Boys and Girls 
(4d.). Edinburgh: For. Miss. Committee 
of the Church of Scotland, and Mission Study 
Council of U.F. Church of Scotland. 1912. 
163. 


PLAN D’£TUDE POUR L’HEURE DECISIVE DES 
MISSIONS CHRETIENNES. Comité pour 
l’étude missionnaire. 51 pp. Lausanne: 
Imprimerie co-opérative la Concorde. o. 
fr. 75. I912. 764. 


Mission Study Text-books 


IsLAM EN CHRISTENDOM. J. C. Rutgers. 
295 blz. Den Haag: Zendingsstudie-Raad. 
£1.40. 1912. 1765. 

A text-book based on Mr. Gairdner’s Reproach 
of Islam, with which is combined material from 
Dr. Zwemer and Professor Snouck Hurgronje. 


THE CALL oF InpiA. A Study in Conditions, 
Methods and Opportunities of Missionary 
Work among Hindus. Rev. E. W. Thomp- 
son. Illus. 319pp. London: Wesleyan 
Meth. Miss. Society. 1s.6d.net. 1912. 766. 

The approaching centenary of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society has led to the 
issue of a denominational text-book, in addition 
to the two interdenominational text-books on 
India published by the British United Council 
for Missionary Study. Mr. Thompson is an 
experienced missionary and a recognized authority 
on Hinduism. His book in general appearance 
and style resembles the standard British text- 
books, but, though good, it does not equal them 
in educational value. 


Cuina’s New Day: A Study of Events that 
have led to its Coming. Rev. Isaac T. 





Headland, D.D. Illus. 263 pp. West 
Medford, Mass.: Central Committee on 
the United Study of Missions. Cloth, 
50 cents ; paper, 30 cents. 1912. 167. 

The twelfth volume in the series issued by the 
Central Committee representing the Women’s 
Boards of North America. Dr. Headland has 
used to the full his first-hand knowledge of 
present conditions in China. 


THE IsLAND EMPIRE OF — East. Rev. J. 
Cooper Robinson. Toronto ; 
Prayer and Study MP mn m Miss. gad of 
Ch. of Eng. in Canada. tg912. 68. 

Well calculated tc stimulate the ‘wah of the 
Church of England in Canada on behalf of 
Japan, the ‘ nearest neighbour to the westward.’ 


JAPAN ADVANCING—WHITHER? Illus. 226 
pp. New York: Domestic & Foreign 
issionary Society. Cloth, 60 cents; 
paper, 40 cents. 1912. 1769, 


Children’s Literature 


TALKs ON INDIA’s GIRLS AND Boys. Dorothy 
Ackland and G. M. Weitbrecht. 27 pp. 
London: Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment. Also from British Miss. Societies. 
6d. 1912. 770. 

The envelope of accessories for teachers’ use 
(price 1s.) contains an excellent pamphlet on 
expression work. 


LESSONS ON THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 
ABROAD. (a) For Elder Classes. M. 
Winnington Ingram. 23 pp. 3d. (b) For 
Junior Classes. F.M. Butler,N.F.U. 12 pp. 
2d. 1912. London: S.P.G. s7z. 

Most useful when taken as single lessons. Good 
coloured wall pictures (3s. 6d. the set) are 
provided. 


MISSIONARY STORIES FOR JUNIORS. Ernest 
Price. 111 pp. London: Sunday School 
Union. Is.net. I912. 172. 

Intended to help Sunday School superin- 
tendents. 


KLEINE EVANGELISCHE MISSIONSKUNDE. J. 
Piening. 46 S. Charlottenburg: Reforma- 
tionsverlag. 75 Pfg. 1912. 1773. 

Ein Versuch, fiir Elementarlehrer das Aller- 
notwendigste aus der Mission kurz zusammen- 
zustellen. Diirftig und nicht accurat. 


THE STEEP ASCENT. E. E. Entwistle. 112 pp. 
London: Jarrold. 2s.6d.net. I912. 774, 
Sketches of missionary biography from the 

1st century to the roth. 


THE ARMY OF GOD, being the Story of the 
Church during the first Six Centuries written 
for Children. S. B. Macey. 190 pp. 
London: Longmans. 38s. 6d. I9g12. 1775. 

Written from the standpoint of an Anglican 
churchwoman. 
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THE PILGRIMAGE, OR THE Hay. Helen B. 
Willcox. 54 pp. 25 cents. SLAvE-GIRL 
AND ScHooL-GirL. Helen B. Willcox. 
24 pp. 25 cents. Kosikt, oR A KoREAN 
Vittace. Amy Kellogg. It pp. 15 cents. 
New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 1912. 1776. 


An experiment by the Missionary Education 
Movement in the use of the dramatic element for 
the purposes of religious education. 


LIVINGSTONE THE PATHFINDER. Basil 


Mathews. 208 pp. Oxford: Frowde, 
London: L.M.S. 2s. Ig12. 1777. 
In every respect excellent. 


THE CurLp’s Livincstone. M. Entwistle. 
32 pp. London: L.M.S. Is. net. Ig12. 
178 


Written by one who touches a little child's 
life closely. 

ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN CAMEL COUNTRY. 
Arabia in Picture and Story. A. and §S. 
Zwemer. 125 pp. London and New York : 
Revell. 2s. 6d. net. I9QII. 1779. 
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THE REFLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY ON HOLIDAY 


ANYONE intimately acquainted with the conditions attach- 
ing in modern times to the Christian ministry will find it 
difficult to believe that in bygone centuries those conditions 
were ever as exacting as they are to-day. The causes 
which go to produce this result are many and obvious. 
Modern civilization is in itself so complicated that the 
Church must be furnished with every equipment for 
trenchant diagnosis and with a sympathy which can deal 
with the diseases revealed. The catchwords of every 
branch of human knowledge are popularized by the daily 
press, and the only remedy for the loose thinking of the 
crowd is the sure-footed accuracy of the teacher. The 
external machinery of many a local church or parish 
to-day demands an organizing ability in the leader which 
would have sufficed a hundred years ago to inspire the 
business of a diocese or county; if differences be fairly 
discounted the successful minister in point of efficiency 
compares favourably with the head of any great business 
house. In a time of class consciousness the ideal clergy- 
man must belong to every class, and transcend all antag- 
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onisms. Standing before an age as distraught as the 
traveller through Vanity Fair, he must be able to attract 
its attention and convince it that his alone is the true 
merchandise for the soul of man. 

Yet as if these demands were insufficient, in the case 
of the missionary much more is required. Here and there 
abroad may still be left backwaters where no tide of 
modernity disturbs as yet the simple methods of the 
past. But by the very nature of its work the ship of 
missions must ply for the most part in those stormy 
regions where two seas meet, and only the stout-hearted 
and those well-skilled in navigation are fit to stand at the 
helm. It is ours as missionaries to perform the com- 
plicated work of the ministry with an aggravated com- 
plication, the fact that it is all under the eyes and for the 
sake of men of an alien race. From infancy, through 
those sensitive years of youth and training, we have 
unconsciously assimilated the significant details and 
principles of our national life. In another land, however, 
during the first years of our service these must be laboriously 
studied and indexed by the conscious mind. Then, too, 
any friction such as easily arises where an organization 
like a mission is in question may become tenfold embittered 
if the upper and nether millstones are of different races. 
Again, in the home ministry the personal failure of the 
clergyman or minister to embody the whole range of 
Christian teaching in his conduct—take bad temper, for 
example—may be corrected by the examples of other 
so-to-say standard Christians whom everyone in the 
Christian community knows and can look to for example. 
But in the mission field the message, however accurate 
in word, can never fail to take on the accent of the 
messenger’s personality. If the missionary is _ bad- 
tempered, then to a very large number of the natives 
around him bad temper will present itself as linked with, 
if not part of, the Christian message; so that Christian 
and non-Christian alike will misread the teaching of the 
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Gospel. The small missionary community, or perhaps 
the solitary man, expresses in daily life what, apart from 
the Bible, must be the whole content of the natives’ con- 
ception of Christianity. And at such stages the Bible is 
often very imperfectly understood. It would be easy to 
lengthen this list of the peculiar dangers of the missionary’s 
position, but enough has been said to establish our point. 
We need fear no contradiction when we say that if we add 
such aggravations as these to the demands upon the 
ministry at home, our work among non-Christian races 
becomes, even from the human point of view, one of the 
most difficult known to the modern world. 

The conclusion to which we are led by an examination 
of the conditions under which we have to work is reinforced 
by the evidence of our own consciousness. Ever and anon 
we ourselves are oppressed by the sense of failure. Someone 
has said that ‘ missions would be a very wonderful achieve- 
ment if it were not for the missionaries,’ and even if our 
own hearts have never brought us to so bitter a confession, 
the judgments we are sometimes tempted to form of a 
reasonable proportion of our brethren suggest that there 
is a great truth in the saying, a truth which perchance 
should suggest certain judgments upon ourselves. The 
greatest tragedy in life is that most men’s work is spoilt, 
not by others, but by their own hand. 

Mr. A. G. Bradley, writing of the substance of tragedy 
in his lectures on Shakespearean Tragedy, says: ‘... we 
find that the comparatively innocent hero still shows some 
marked imperfection or defect, irresolution, precipitancy, 
pride, credulousness, excessive simplicity, excessive sus- 
ceptibility to sexual emotions, and the like. These defects 
or imperfections are certainly, in the wide sense of the 
word, evil, and they contribute decisively to the conflict 
and catastrophe. And the inference is . . . obvious. The 
ultimate power which shows itself disturbed by this evil 
and reacts against it, must have a naturealien to it. Indeed 
its action is so vehement and relentless that it would seem to 
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be bent on nothing short of good in perfection, and to be ruthless 
in its demand for it.’ * 

How true those words are of the men we know! How 
many of us know them to be true of ourselves! In our 
service there are just such instances of ‘ marked imperfec- 
tions or defects.’ In our case, too, the result is tragedy, 
and often the result seems out of proportion to the cause. 
We notice sometimes that in a curious way the first are 
last and the last first: men to whom every human judgment 
awards the palm of victory are failures in the Christian 
service of a foreign nation. Just as the microbes that 
produce cholera or sleeping-sickness seem absurdly small to 
cause so far-reaching a disturbance of the human body, so 
our work is often ruined in whole or part by imperfections 
we do not dignify enough to reckon, much less to extirpate. 
Meanwhile the ultimate power ‘would seem to be bent 
on nothing short of good in perfection.’ 

Or we may approach the same problem by a different 
avenue. At the present time there is scarcely a missionary 
society which is not suffering from such a tightness in 
finance that much of its best work is strangled. As for 
those wider opportunities which seem to cry out that 
the Church should take them without delay, there is no 
chance of dreaming of them under present conditions. It 
may be that the parsimony forced upon our missionary 
bodies has in some cases prevented unwise and unfruitful 
use of money. It may be that God’s view of opportunity 
does not coincide with ours. But allowing for every 
discount, the present limitation cannot fail to cause pain 
to those who love Jesus Christ. In some circles it is not 
uncommon to lay the blame for this state of affairs upon 
the low spiritual state of the home Church. At that 
particular door, without question, no small share of the 
blame must lie. But is it not possible that we may find 
one reason why God does not give the supplies that we 
missionaries need in the simple fact that our work is 


1 Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 35. The italics are due to the present writer, 
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unworthy to receive them? To say the least of it, it is 
improbable that the home Church should be full of imper- 
fection and unspirituality and that we missionaries, 
deriving from that Church our parentage, should be com- 
pletely free. Coelum non animum mutant. It is unlikely 
that the journey to a non-Christian country has been a 
strong enough spiritual tonic to clear all sin from our 
system. And so we are driven to ask: Are the deficits 
in so many of the societies at the present day a summary 
of God’s judgment upon our work? We discuss to-day 
on every side the problems of missions. A valuable but 
highly specialized criticism is directed upon every method 
and principle of our work. Meantime it is important 
that we should keep in mind some of the simpler problems 
which lie perennially at the very centre of any Christian 
propaganda. It is after all the obvious that we neglect ; 
it is truisms that are forgotten. A Review like this must 
deal with the foundations as well as the superstructure. 
Now there is one form of weakness which in some of 
the great countries at least is of crucial importance— 
failure to enter into complete sympathy with the life of 
another race. We are compelled to ask how far missions 
in the aggregate at the present day represent that love 
to men which is so central a tenet of the Christian message ? 
Great progress has been made, it is true, towards the satis- 
faction of other demands upon missionaries. But has not 
this progress, perchance, tended to disguise from us how 
sorely we fail in the test of our love? In one land and 
another watchful observers tell us that in this matter we 
fail, and that our failure has grave consequences. No 
doubt in many quarters the volume of complaint comes 
from the type of native Christian whose opinion is not 
greatly valued even by his own fellows. But beneath the 
noisy grumbling there is the deeper and more impressive 
note—the testimony of the men who have most entered 
into the mind of Christ. Suppose that we conceive for a 
moment that such men are entirely mistaken, good though 
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their judgment be in other matters. It is surely of the 
first moment for work such as ours that we should remove 
any possibility even of misconception, and that we should 
present things sympathetic in the eyes of all men. When, 
however, we know—as we do know—that grounds for their 
protest may certainly be discovered, it is no longer possible 
for us to resist the claim for change. 

It is not that missionaries are worse than other Christians. 
While the Church is in its present condition, other Christians 
put into the places of the missionaries would behave in 
exactly the same way. The missionary enthusiasts who 
contrive to maintain so disinterested a ministry for those 
in far-off lands have yet, speaking broadly, just that 
germinal sense of superiority which in the prolific atmosphere 
of the mission field would grow into the same poisonous 
tree. What is needed is not any kind of partial or mutual 
recrimination, but the united facing by the organic western 
Church of that race pride which so subtly tinges even our 
humility. Nor in writing this is there any intention of 
ignoring the degree to which local causes contribute to 
produce misunderstanding. Many a missionary who 
wanted to be friendly passes through successive stages of 
surprise and disillusionment till in despair he abandons 
all hope of real friendship. The missionary most sym- 
pathetic to the people of the country in which he works 
must often have felt that he would give anything to be 
able as a native to protest against the carelessness, aloof- 
ness, and discourtesy which from the native side tend to 
alienate the incoming recruit. Undoubtedly the missionary 
is not the sole fount of bitterness. 

But the fact that the folk at home or our friends of 
other races on the mission field may throw stones unjustly 
does not make less fatal the reluctance of the American 
or European to offer race equality to the eastern peoples. 
Nor should the degree to which these other races contribute 
to misunderstanding prevent us, as men who have taken 
upon us vows of humility and meekness, from facing in 
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council the degree of our responsibility. Let us try to 
examine the situation in the scientific spirit. Of all things 
able to mar that ‘good in perfection’ which our Lord de- 
mands of His interpreters, is there anything more serious 
than the failure of love? If we are found wanting here, 
how paralyzing is our failure! Is there any canker that 
can eat more deeply into the root of the newly planted 
Church? There is a passage sufficiently true of all of us 
to cause much hard thinking in one report of the Edin- 
burgh Conference : 


‘They felt a strange antipathy to colour, dirt, vermin, and ugly faces. 
Unintentionally they showed that antipathy in their manners. The alert- 
eyed natives saw it. Without at first saying anything disrespectful, they 
quietly gave them outward obedience. But they never gave them respect, 
never opened their hearts to them. The teachings of such missionaries fell 
flat. They filled a certain niche in the roll of station members, but they 
never had influence for good. Rather, some of them by their harsh words 
or curt manners brought only evil to the missionary name.’ (Vol. iv. The 
Missionary Message, page 22.) 


Set alongside these words such passages as John xvii. 
20-28 : 


‘Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that believe on me 
through their word ; that they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us: that the world may believe 
that thou didst send me, And the glory which thou hast given me I have 
given unto them; that they may be one, even as we are one; I in them, and 
thou in me, that they may be perfected into one; that the world may know 
that thou didst send me, and lovedst them, even as thou lovedst me.’ 


Or that other passage: ‘ This is my commandment, that 
ye love one another, even as I have loved you’ (John xv. 12). 
Or again we take those terrible opening words—love’s 
condemnation of the want of love— 


‘If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, I am 
become sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal. And if I have the gift of 
prophecy, and know all mysteries and all knowledge ; and if I have all faith, 
so as to remove mountains, but have not love, I am nothing. And if I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and if I give my body to be burned, but have 
not love, it profiteth me nothing’ (1 Cor. xiii. 1, 2). 


and set them alongside St. Paul’s ideal for the Church : 
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‘Where there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision and 
uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman : 
but Christ is all, and in all’ (Col. iii. 11). 

Here is one of the great biblical principles for our service. 
If we fail even partially to embody it in our lives, what 
other giving will make up for its lack? If our own conduct 
belies that which we urge others to accept, how meaning- 
less our work must be! If missions are tragic in the 
slowness of their harvest, is there not here occasion enough 
for a very pretty tragedy ? 

The possibility that in so central a matter we should 
misrepresent the Christian message ever so little is de- 
pressing enough, but we may thank God that the help we 
need is not far to seek. We need not abide in hopeless 
contemplation of our own hardness of heart. Christ as 
our Master can teach us where we have failed to reveal 
Him, and one characteristic of the gospel story is specially 
relevant to our present purpose. Though all His life is 
full of rebuke and inspiration, there are few things recorded 
of Him which can teach us so much as His use of the title 
“Son of Man.’ Here, as so often, familiarity has staled 
its influence upon us; but the more we think of it the 
more significant it becomes. Our Lord was dealing with 
that messianic expectation which represented for the elect 
of Israel the gateway of thought into a world of beauty, 
order and righteousness, where injustice was swept away 
and death had no sting. The promise and the centre of 
this transformed life was the Messiah. Hebrew thought 
in regard to the Messiah had been vivid and concrete from 
the outset, with the result that the Jews possessed in 
the rolls of their prophets many a rich and inspiring name 
for Him that was to come. How closely those terms were 
interwoven with the messianic conception in the thought 
of the time is shown by the way in which the crowds were 
ready to use them to give point to their praises. Others 
of those titles were cited by the Apostles and taken up 
gladly by the early Church. Commentators returned to 
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them again and again, and writers of hymns at every period 
of the Christian era founded their praises upon them : 
“Son of Jesse,’ ‘Son of David,’ ‘ Emmanuel,’ and a score 
of others, we know them ourselves; for we love to use 
them even though the Jewish history from which they 
spring lives for us no longer. But—note the importance 
of the suggestion—He used nothing for Himself but the 
title ‘Son of Man.’? 

As far at least as the Synoptics are concerned, this was 
the normal title by which our Lord referred to Himself, 
and all His life showed that He regarded Himself in this 
light. The completeness of His consciousness of Sonship 
never interfered with His sense of perfect brotherhood, and 
even the vividness of His sense of the sin of men was 
powerless to dissolve the connexion. The fact of this 
perfect unity with man will stand any historical test we 
apply to the Gospel. Indeed the more we test the more 
impressive it becomes. When the writer was in college 
there came to speak to us a man who lived among the 
poor, and we noted as he mentioned individuals among 
them that he called them one by one ‘my friend.’ The 
practice brought to us all a new vision of what work 
among the poor might be. But just because it meant so 
much, some of us asked more or less consciously whether 
the use of the name was just the sentimental pose of a 
literary sympathy, or whether this man was in reality the 
friend of those who were so far distant from him in upbringing 
and in culture. One student, however, was privileged to 
share the round of the squalid, ruined streets in which 
this man worked, and he at least will ever remember the 
simple, pathetic greetings of the poor to his guide. It was 
plain that the half had not been told us of the beauty and 
genuineness of that kinship. 

If in the same way we test Jesus of Nazareth by the 


1 Certain modern scholars of the radical type have attempted to prove that 
‘the Son of Man’ is only a circumlocution for ‘the man.’ The theory seems quite 
inconsistent with much in the gospels, but, if it be proved, only makes clearer the 
humility of our Lord and the stress He laid on His identification with humanity. 
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name He chose for Himself, if we read His life with that 
point in view, there is no doubt as to the result. He was 
born of one who, whatever her real heritage, always 
passed as a Galilean woman of the people: considering 
how much the name expresses, we can feel no surprise 
that Roman devotion has loved to think of Him as ‘ Son 
of Mary.’ Like any other pilgrim’s baby He was laid 
in the manger because there was no room for Him in the 
inn. Brought up in Nazareth as a carpenter; living the 
normal life of the workman in that town; gradually becom- 
ing a religious leader as men marked the insight of His 
teaching and the evidence of His communion with the 
Father; without any of the theological training thought 
necessary for the religious teachers of His day; He lived 
all His life as a poor man, in the sense that while His needs 
were always supplied He never belonged to the rich or 
comfortable classes. The friends He called to be closest to 
Him and to whom He transmitted His work were of the 
same class as Himself. They were chosen apparently 
without any consideration of those hall-marks of education 
or class which in a similar position we are ourselves tempted 
to seek. Though He was ministered to by the friends who 
loved Him up and down the country, and though ‘ the 
rich in His death’ came forward to show that they too 
were His followers, yet we never get the smallest trace in 
His teaching of any alliance with the upper classes, nor of 
any partiality in speech or its suppression towards those 
who in the world’s eyes occupied the highest place. He 
interprets His own manner of life for us when He says that 
“the Son of Man has not where to lay His head.’ From 
His birthday to His death He whom we call Master, He 
whose Gospel we preach to the other nations of the world, 
was a common man and identified Himself at all points 
with the people surrounding Him. In other words, the 
more closely we scrutinize the life of Christ, the more we 
sink ourselves in the spirit of the Synoptics, the more 
detailed our picture of Him becomes, the more clearly 
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do we see that His whole life was the continuous fulfilment 
of the title that He chose. 

It is interesting that He does not use that Old Testament 
name which perhaps we should have expected Him to 
choose. We know that He meditated upon the prophecies 
of the Suffering Servant in the second portion of Isaiah, and 
it would surely have been at first sight most fitting that He 
should adopt the name of ‘ the Servant of Jehovah.’ The 
deepest thought of the early Church found in that figure 
and the passages connected with it just the type of imagery 
in which its experience could most easily embody itself. 
That name, notwithstanding, He never claimed. Is it 
not significant of the all-roundness of His identification 
with man, and of that acceptance of the common joy of 
humanity revealed to us most clearly in His presence at 
the Galilean marriage, that He refused to summarize His 
relation to humanity in the figure of the marred and 
suffering servant? Plainly and without qualification He 
was the ‘ Son of Man.’ 

Not only had He to hunger as those around Him and 
thirst as sometimes we thirst under the eastern sun, but 
He hungered and thirsted also for the sympathy and 
understanding of minds in all points smaller and less 
sensitive than His own. He told His disciples all, He 
appealed to them for sympathy, He left nothing undone 
to give them lot and share in all the deepest experiences 
of His life. He would let them help Him, He would call 
them to be anxious with Him and to watch with Him; 
and where there was any break in the intimacy the fault 
was upon their side. Most noteworthy of all, never in His 
story do we trace a single act of condescension. Never, 
in fine, upon this earth was so perfectly seen that love 
which consists in complete identification. 

Yet this Man was He who performed miracles and spake 
as never man spake; He who was conscious of a special 
relation to the Father—this Man was the ‘Son of God,’ 
and it was the Son of God who so completely entered into 
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and identified Himself with human life. Further, we 
know that in His life we have the final proof, if we may 
put it very simply, that God is like that. How stupendous 
the idea is! Have not some of us preached in Chinese 
villages or Indian bazaar of a Teacher who came on earth 
and was Himself a living proof that God was not the in- 
different, distant, perhaps tyrannical deity of our hearers’ 
conception, but a God who comes into redeeming union 
with us creatures of a day? Have we not felt the glow 
and challenge of such a contrast with their ideas? The 
Almighty God became a missionary, and in order to fulfil 
His mission He merged Himself with a divine lowliness 
among the sinful men and women He would save. God’s 
highest glory is to become ‘Son of Man.’ The phrase 
takes us right back into the nature of God and bids us test 
our service there. 

Can we not find in this title the guidance we need in 
the difficulty before us? Can we be like enough to our 
Master to carry on in our imperfect way the work of the 
Incarnation ? Can we begin so to act that, as character 
grows, we too in distant imitation of our Lord become 
‘sons of man’? If this is to be accomplished, we, with 
all those who sympathize with our longing at home, must 
go very radically into the conditions of our common life. 
The home and foreign Church must be summoned to a 
corporate striving after the mind that was in Christ Jesus. 
How many Christians in America or Europe are in real 
truth ‘sons of man’? To adopt the old Hebrew idiom, 
there are some who would be ‘sons of £500 a year,’ and 
some who would be ‘ sons of fine raiment,’ and some who 
would be ‘ sons of social position.” How many of us could 
be ‘sons and daughters of man’? How many of us ever 
learned in our life at home to feel that the man working 
the elevator on an underground railway, or the conductor 
of an omnibus, was a man to whom we were linked by an 
essential brotherhood? Yet until men have some such 
instinctive recognition of common humanity and_ believe 
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that all men in their western homes are one in God, is it 
likely that we shall avoid the race cleavage which blossoms 
so easily and poisonously in the East? It is ours then to 
use all the influence we possess to secure a new spirit of 
practical fraternity in the home Church, and above all to 
impress on all missionary candidates that the remedy for 
racial superiority lies in the removal during preparation 
of all sense of class superiority among their fellow 
countrymen. 

Or again, upon the field how many of us lack the 
simplicity which can take its undistinguished place among 
our brothers in the work! There has been a good deal 
of emphasis in recent years on the importance of high 
qualifications in the mission field. Has it not been some- 
times so expressed as to destroy all chance of real humility ? 
Now there is one piece of work all missionaries can do, 
without any learning of the vernacular. Nt is a piece of 
work in which we fail at the peril of the work we came to 
do. We all can and must contribute to the corporate 
growth in grace of the missionary community in which we 
find ourselves. We all know men whom we can imagine 
as shut off from communication with any native from 
year’s end to year’s end, yet still serving the Indian 
or the Chinese Church by their impact on the spiritual 
lives of their fellow missionaries. There is no service more 
certain to bear the highest fruit than the mutual contri- 
butions we can each make to the corporate life of the 
missionary band. Yet any such contribution is impossible 
where there is not a perfect consciousness of human equality. 
All is ruined if one man is a ‘son of self-support,’ a ‘ son of 
Oxford,’ or a ‘ son of ability ’ and not simply ‘ son of man’ 
among the rest. 

Yet all these ideas are but preparations for that main 
call to brotherhood with the people among whom our 
work is to be done. It is there more than anywhere else 
that each one of us needs to ask whether he or she can be 
the son or the daughter of man. Where love is real, its 
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very essence is that the lover becomes in some mysterious 
way identified with the object of his love. Love always 
means identification. Knowing as we do how much love 
means, and how certainly all our work must fail without 
it, have we foreign missionaries prepared the ground in 
which love was to grow by a sufficient attempt at identifica- 
tion with the practices and habits of thought and interests 
of the people among whom we work ? If a Swede, a Scot, 
or a Pole goes to America, within a very few years he has 
assimilated himself to the American ideal and has encouraged 
the assimilation of his children. In any time of conflict 
the chances are that he will be as patriotically American 
as most of those whose ancestors came over with the 
Mayflower. If emigrants can so identify themselves with 
a new civilization, can we who go in the name of the God 
of love be content to remain as separate as we often are from 
the people of the country where our work is done ? 
Suppose some foreign religious propaganda were 
anxious to conquer American life in its interest. Is there 
any probability that as long as its missionaries remained 
foreigners in all outward matters, the mass of the American 
people would give them even polite hearing? If that be so 
of America, are we poor enough readers of human nature 
to believe that things will be different in India, China, or 
Africa or Japan? It is imagination that we chiefly need, 
the imagination that loves to look at everything through 
native eyes. Can we not, consciously at first, then un- 
consciously as the spirit is bred within us, identify ourselves 
with the people to whom God has sent us? Can we not 
learn to believe more courageously that the barrier of race 
can be broken down? Can we not appropriate the habits 
of native thought until our mind automatically tests pro- 
posals by the effect that they will have on native interests ? 
Is it impossible to minimize the disadvantages of the 
bungalow with all the superior isolation for which it must 
stand ? Can we not dwell with men and as of old become 
all things to them that we may save some? Further, 
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how much it would mean if we could remember that giving 
includes receiving and that to call another man to share 
our burden is often the highest honour we can confer. At 
first it will not be easy to make the native understand that 
we really need his support and encouragement, for the 
situation with which to-day we deal is the product of a 
long and chequered history, but it was our Lord’s way with 
the men He came to train. It is not sufficient that our 
giving should be faithful. There has in the past been any 
amount of faithful giving. It is free giving that the present 
situation demands. 

If our Master were once more to come on earth as a 
missionary, do we think that He would be born in the 
West, brought up in the West, and, taking steamer from 
the West to eastern lands, would there retain western habits 
and western prejudices ? We do not know what He would 
do in matters of dress and outward habit, but we know 
well that in everything that really touched His connexion 
with the soul of the races with whom He walked He would 
become one, perfectly one, so that, except as regards His 
communion with God and His Messiahship, they would 
fail to note the least difference from themselves. Cannot 
we therefore as His servants become in some degree at 
least sons of man and daughters of man? Should it not 
be the ideal for every missionary to be so identified with 
his people that, without any unreality or sentimentalism, 
he might think of himself and make others think of him 
as the ‘son of India,’ the ‘son of China,’ the ‘son of 
Japan,’ or the ‘son of New Guinea’? Can we in our 
conditions translate ‘Son of Man’ in any other way ? 





DAVID LIVINGSTONE AND THE 
NEGRO 


At the time that David Livingstone was adding Central 
Africa to the geography of the known world, I was a boy, 
working in a coal mine in West Virginia. I knew at that 
time that there was a place called Africa, and that many 
years before a white man had brought my mother’s people 
across the ocean from that part of the world to work as 
slaves upon the plantations. I had also seen in an old 
geography a picture of a wild man with a ring in his nose, 
who was supposed to represent the African race. What 
else I learned from white people and black people about 
Africa and its inhabitants did not inspire me with any 
particular interest or enthusiasm. 

Although I knew almost nothing beyond the name about 
the dark continent and its people, I was very thoroughly 
convinced that Africa was a place filled with dreadful 
savage black people who wore hardly any clothes, and 
that the condition of the African people, from whom I 
had sprung, was a kind of disgrace to me and the other 
people of my race in America, and that the less said about 
the matter the better. Still, deep down in my heart, I 
always had a desire to know something more about the 
land and people from which the black man in America 
had originally come, and as I grew older that desire in- 
creased. I could not help feeling that a race that was 
able to produce women as good and kind as my mother 
must have something about it worth knowing. 

It was not until I reached Hampton Institute, as 
nearly as I can remember, that I heard for the first time 
anything about Africa or the Africans which led me to 
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believe that there were qualities and characteristics in my 
African ancestors of which I had no reason to be ashamed. 
Hampton Institute, Virginia, was a school founded by 
General Armstrong directly after the Civil War to give 
the freedmen and their children an education. It was 
the first successful attempt, so far as I know, to found a 
school that adapted itself to the actual needs of the negro 
people at that time. 

I was a student at Hampton Institute when Living- 
stone, after years of ‘hardship, hunger, and toil,’ as he 
describes it, ended his useful life in the fever-haunted 
swamps around Lake Bangweolo. Naturally, we were all 
stirred by the interest and anxiety with which the world 
followed the course of his explorations, and, like the rest 
of the world, we were thrilled by the tragic story of his 
death, alone save for his faithful black attendants, in the 
heart of that dark continent to which he had done so much 
to bring the light of civilization. 

In the whole story of Livingstone’s life there is, for 
me, no more interesting chapter than that which tells 
how these devoted servants, Susi, Chuma, and the others, 
when the great missionary was no more, bore his body 
amid incredible difficulties and dangers back to civilization 
and delivered it to his friends and to England. This is 
one of the things that convinces me that, in spite of all 
the differences in their present conditions, there is much 
in native Africans that is like the negro in America. The 
negro is quick and keen to find out whether or not one 
has faith in him and trusts him; whenever a negro finds 
out that he is trusted, almost without exception he recipro- 
cates that sentiment. The tradition of every southern 
family that held slaves in the United States before the 
war contains the story of some negro slave to whom his 
master has at some time trusted his life, his family and 
everything he held dear. 

In making the explorations that he did in Africa, and 


in giving his life in his effort to make Africa known to the 
15 
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world and to blot out human slavery, David Livingstone 
made a great gift to Europe and the world. He not only 
gave his life, but he gave a new continent to civilization. 
Incidentally he did something for the American negro. 
He taught him to know and sympathize with and respect 
his brothers in Africa. The story of Livingstone’s life 
brought to me, as to many other coloured people in this 
country, not only the first real knowledge of Africa and 
the African people but the first definite interest in them. 
The stories which he told of his life among natives who 
had never yet come into contact with members of the 
white race introduced them to us for the first time as real 
persons, having thoughts and feelings like our own. His 
accounts of his long acquaintance and personal friendship 
with some of those simple-hearted native men—like the 
Bechuana chief Sechele, who was so eager to learn to read 
that he gained a knowledge of the alphabet the first day 
of Livingstone’s residence in his town, and after he was able 
to read used to take special pleasure in getting Livingstone 
to listen to him reading the Bible—made the African 
people seem something more than fierce and naked savages. 
They taught me that they also were men. 

In the accounts of his later travels, we were stirred by 
the terrible pictures he drew of the slave trade and touched 
by the profound sympathy which the casual references of 
his last diary exhibit for these unfortunate black people 
and their sufferings. In calling attention to the horrors 
of the Portuguese and Arab slave traffic he stirred the 
conscience of Europe; in making the negro people in this 
country acquainted, to some extent, with the native 
African he established a bond of sympathy between the 
two branches of the race which has grown stronger from 
year to year. It is for this reason that Livingstone is a 
great name with the negro in America as well as in Africa. 
Few white men in Europe or America fully appreciate 
how David Livingstone is regarded by black people 
throughout the world. For my own part—and I am sure 
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in this I share the feeling of the average black man—I 
have always looked upon Livingstone something in the 
same light that the negroes in America look upon Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The thing that has touched me most, in what I have 
been able to learn of Livingstone’s life, has been the 
unfailing sympathy and understanding which he has 
shown in all his writings for what I may call ‘ the point 
of view’ of the peoples with whom he came in contact. 
I have often been impressed in reading the descriptions 
of African travellers with the fact that the hasty observa- 
tions which they were able to make, in passing through 
the country, must certainly give a very distorted view of 
the actual life of the people. Livingstone, in the long 
period of his first missionary work, during which he lived 
in close contact with the natives under the normal con- 
ditions of ordinary daily life, learned to know them inti- 
mately, and in his descriptions—as, for example, in his 
account of the death of the Makololo chief, Sebituane— 
we feel the human touch and seem to meet the individual 
man. I gather that, according to the theology in which 
Livingstone was reared, the millions of black people of 
Africa who had never had the light of the Gospel were 
supposed to be irretrievably lost. If I am right, this 
fact makes all the more touching this one sentence in 
regard to Sebituane. He says: ‘I never felt so much 
grieved by the loss of a black man before: and it was 
impossible not to follow him, in thought, into the world 
of which he had just heard before he was calied away, 
and realize somewhat of the feelings of those who pray 
for the dead.’ 

For Livingstone, the native was not merely one of the 
resources of the country, an asset of the European Power 
which happens to control him. He was all that, but he 
was something more. He understood that the native 
needed not merely food and clothing, but sympathy, 
understanding and justice. One of the great lessons he 
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taught was that these black men in Africa can be made, 
by kind treatment, the helpers of the white man rather 
than his enemies. 

If my knowledge of the masses of my own people in 
America gives me any right to judge in regard to the 
black people in Africa, it is not possible to overestimate 
the importance of such a personality as that of Living- 
stone upon the future of Africa and of the relations between 
the races. Few people in the United States, for example, 
realize to what extent the relations between the black 
people and the white people in this country have been 
determined by the personal influence of the missionary 
teachers like General Armstrong, the founder of Hampton 
Institute, and others, who came into the Southern States 
directly after the war to prepare the freedmen for 
citizenship. 

I do not mean to say that these teachers in every 
instance used the best methods in dealing with the new 
and difficult problems that confronted them, but I am 
sure that there are few instances in the history of any 
country where teachers have undertaken a task so difficult 
in a spirit of greater devotion or more generous self-sacrifice 
than was true of the first teachers of the freedmen in the 
United States. The education which they sought to give 
the freedmen was indeed a great boon to the race, but 
the influence of their lives has been a blessing to both 
races in the Southern States. It is due to these missionary 
teachers more than to any other one influence that, in 
spite of all the hardships and misunderstandings which 
followed the close of the Civil War, the masses of negro 
people have never lost their confidence in the white race. 
In spite of some mistakes and some bitterness, the leaders 
who have gone out from the missionary schools have 
exerted an almost uniform influence in the direction of 
peace and goodwill between the races. More particularly 
has this been true in recent years, as the negro leaders 
have begun to turn their attention to the getting of property 
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and have become more and more identified with the per- 
manent, practical interests, common to both races, in the 
communities in which they live. 

From all that I can learn, the missionary teachers in 
Africa to-day are in much the same position with reference 
to natives and the relations between the races as were 
the teachers who, following in the wake of the victorious 
northern armies, took up the task of fitting the freedmen 
for the new life and opportunities which opened to them 
at that time. 

I was much impressed in this connexion with the 
statement which I ran across a few days ago made by 
Earl Grey in an interview in the Transvaal Leader. Among 
other things, he is reported to have said : 


‘The growing disproportion between black and white is a matter which 
should engage the close attention of you all. You have in Johannesburg 
300,000 celibates who are being educated to believe that the white population 
regard them with fear. The compounds are further tending to obliterate the 
tribal distinctions and the old order of things. Unless you can satisfy the 
natives that you have their well-being at heart, you will one day be called 
upon to pay a heavy penalty. It is not for me, a transient visitor, to suggest 
a policy. Whatever be your policy, it does, however, appear to me essential 
to adopt some course calculated to keep your Government and the white 
population in close touch with the needs, grievances and aspirations of the 
native. Nothing would be more dangerous than an unsympathetic attitude 
based on ignorance. Let the native realize that the white man not only has 
his best interest at heart, but really understands his requirements, and an 
important step will have been made in the right direction.’ 


To a very large extent, I am convinced it rests with 
the missionaries and the missionary schools whether or 
not the white man, in the face of all the misunderstanding 
that inevitably arises by the closer contact of the races, 
shall retain the confidence and goodwill of the black 
people of Africa. As a rule, under the ordinary conditions 
in which white people and black people meet in Africa 
each sees the other race at its worst. It is through the 
missionary and the teachers that the black man has an 
opportunity to see the white man at his best. The mis- 
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sionary and the teacher, just because they touch the native 
at the highest instead of the lowest in his nature, are in 
a position to exercise an influence for the good of both 
races equal to no other portion of the community. 

It is well worth while to recall this fact at this time 
because, among other things, the commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of Livingstone’s birth should serve 
to keep alive and perpetuate in the dealings of Europe 
with Africa the spirit in which Livingstone lived and died. 
To my mind the first and most necessary condition in 
the solution of the race problem either in America or in 
Africa is that there should be, over and above all local 
and individual differences, a solid basis of goodwill and 
confidence between the races. 

Since Livingstone’s day conditions have changed more 
rapidly in Africa, I dare say, than in any other part of 
the world. In South Africa, especially, the native problem 
has assumed very definite and practical forms. Here 
again, different as are the traditions and history of the 
black man in Africa and in America, there are certain 
general similarities in the situation of both. The races 
are coming into closer contact. The problem of adjust- 
ment, the fitting of one race into the life of the other, so 
that each will become a help rather than a hindrance, 
a blessing rather than a curse, to the other, is one that 
demands wisdom, patience, and Christian forbearance on 
the part of the leaders of both races. 

In the past, the black man has gained his first know- 
ledge of the white man’s civilization, for the most part, 
in the hard school of human slavery. Considering all that 
it has cost in blood and money to do away with slavery 
both in America and Africa, I do not suppose that any 
one now thinks that slavery is desirable or possible either 
in Africa or elsewhere. Notwithstanding this fact, and 
in spite of the evils which slavery brings to both races, 
we know now that it has its roots in human conditions 
which are not easily or rapidly changed. As long as a 
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man is ignorant, untrained and helpless, slavery, in some 
form or other, under some disguise or other, is pretty 
likely to manifest itself. This is shown by the conditions 
that exist to-day not only in Africa but in other parts 
of the world. We have had the ‘rubber slavery’ in the 
Congo, and we have lately heard of similar conditions 
among the natives in the rubber forests of Peru. I might 
go still further and say that physical slavery, the slavery 
that holds a man in subjection by force, may be abolished, 
but there will remain the slavery based on ignorance. 
From slavery, in some form or other, there is no escape 
except in education. 

The African has already instinctively grasped this fact. 
That is the reason why the natives are now crowding in 
such large numbers into the missionary schools. That is 
the reason that young black men come all the way to 
America to get an education, in order that they may go 
back to Africa and become the teachers and emancipators 
of their race. 

I remember a few years ago talking with a young 
black man who had come to our school at Tuskegee from 
Africa. He told me that during the Boer War he had 
been employed as an officer’s servant and had managed 
in this way to save a few hundred dollars. With this 
money he started to America to get an education. He 
had been here two years and still spoke English imperfectly. 
His memory went back to the days when he lived with 
his parents in the kraal and thought of no future but that 
of tending his herd and spending his days in a glorious 
idleness. In those days there were few white men in the 
land. Missionaries were there, but he thought of them as 
harmless, well-intentioned people. Otherwise their teaching 
made very little impression on his mind. At that time 
no one had to worry or think. The rain brought the 
harvests regularly; there was no change, except the 
changing of seasons, and no one had any idea but that life 
would continue as it had always been. Then the white 
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man began to come into the country in ever-increasing 
numbers, more white people than he ever believed could 
exist. Drought followed, and many were hungry and 
starved. All the people became disturbed and alarmed. 
The old men gathered in council to consider what they 
should do, and the glorious days of idleness seemed to 
have passed and gone for ever. At this point the people 
began to crowd into the missionary schools. They wanted 
to fit themselves for the changed world into which they 
had entered. 

I asked him what led him to come to America. I 
give his answer as nearly as I can in his own words. He 
said : 

‘I wanted to get an education that would make me 
able to do what the white people do. You know after the 
white men came our people began going to school to the 
missionaries, and after they had learned many new things 
the missionaries turned them out. They said they were 
through, and our people thought they were really finished ; 
that they had a real education. But when they went to 
white men in the Government and wanted to take part 
in the Government or to do this or that the white men 
would say, “‘ No, you are not fitted for that. You must 
get more education. You must go to college.’”’ Then 
some of our people went to England and went to college, 
but when they came back they were fitted for nothing. 
They could not do anything, and many of them had 
become drunkards and had learned other evil things. 
After that some people of our own race came to us from 
America and they told us of the American schools for 
black people where we could get a real education and learn 
to do everything that the white men did. So more and 
more of our people want to come to America and learn, 
that they may go back and teach their own people, just 
as the black people teach their own people here in America.’ 

This young man was a student in our Bible Training 
School and after remaining here a few years he went to 
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another school, where he thought he would be able to get 
something new, or better than we were able to give him 
here. I do not know whether he ever found the kind of 
education he wanted or whether he ever went back to 
Africa to teach his people. But the pathos of his wandering 
search for the knowledge, for the source and secret of the 
white man’s power, has lingered with me. 

At that time there were several students here from 
Africa. One of them had a letter from an African king in 
British Central Africa. The letter was written in the native 
language, and stated that the writer had been down to 
the coast to find a man to take charge of the education 
of his people, but he had found no one, and so he had 
written to this young man in America begging and praying 
that he would find him a teacher who could teach his 
people to live and act like the white man. 

I was deeply impressed by what these young men told 
me of the desire of their people for education. It brought 
the problem of Africa home. It convinced me, for one 
thing, that in some way or other the native people were 
going to get education of some kind. That being true, 
it struck me that it was just as important for the future 
of the negro in Africa as for the negro in America that 
he should get the kind of education that was adapted to 
his needs, the kind of education that could most quickly 
enable him to make the transition from the lower and 
simpler form of life in which he now lives, to the higher 
and more complex civilization of the white man with whom 
he is coming into contact. 

In a general way this is the same problem which we 
have had to meet and solve in America. It is the problem 
of emancipation in the larger sense of the word. It was 
with this idea in mind that a year ago last April we invited 
teachers, missionaries, and others who are engaged in any 
form of work for the redemption and uplifting of the 
negro race in Africa and America, to come together in 
conference in order to see what we have been trying to 
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do at Tuskegee. We hoped they would find something 
that could be adapted to the use of those who are doing 
a similar work in Africa or elsewhere. At the same time 
I believed that we would be able to learn from the dis- 
cussion of the problems of missionary and educational 
workers in other parts of the world much that would be 
instructive and helpful here. We were especially anxious 
to learn from this conference something that would enable 
us to do more than we are now doing for the students 
who come to us from time to time from South America 
and the West Indies, as well as from Africa. 

My purpose in referring to this matter here is to em- 
phasize again the fact that the problem around which the 
school at Tuskegee has grown up is fundamentally the 
same as that which has fallen, in very large measure, to 
the lot of the mission school in Africa. It is the task 
which Livingstone and the earlier missionaries began, the 
task, namely, of the emancipation of Africa. 

There are always to be found those who do not look 
favourably upon missionary effort, and have the feeling 
that money and service expended in the foreign field is 
largely thrown away. I wish those who doubt the efficacy 
of missionary work might have had the experience which 
I had a few days ago. I was invited by the foreign students 
of Columbia University to deliver an address to them. I 
met about two hundred students, representing practically 
every portion of the world. I engaged a number of these 
students in personal conversation. I asked them how 
they had learned English, where they had gotten their 
first inspiration in the direction of getting an education, 
how they became Christians, and in nine cases out of ten 
these young men had gotten their start toward a new 
civilization through the agency of some missionary school 
located in their own country. I have seldom if ever 
spoken to a brighter or more appreciative set of men any- 
where in the world. 

My fear is that much of the good accomplished by 
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Livingstone will be lost to the world if European countries 
yield to the temptation merely to exploit Africa instead 
of trying to civilize it. A mistake will be made for which 
England and other nations will suffer for a long time if 
the getting of material wealth in Africa is exalted above 
the Christianization and civilization of the men and women 
in Africa. It seems to me, therefore, that it is fitting at 
this time, while we are commemorating the memory of 
Livingstone’s life and services to Africa and to the world, 
to emphasize the great responsibility which rests upon the 
white man both in Europe and in America to see to it 
that the results of Livingstone’s heroic and self-sacrificing 
life are made to live for all time in the growing intelligence 
and Christian civilization of the millions in Africa. 


BooxkErR T. WASHINGTON 








THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE MISSION FIELD 


VI. THE LIVINGSTONIA MISSION 


EARLY HISTORY 


THE Livingstonia Mission of the United Free Church of 
Scotland was founded in 1875 in memory of David Living- 
stone. It was the pioneer of civilization and the evangel 
in Nyasaland. The sphere of the Mission is an area of 
about 50,000 square miles in north-west Nyasaland and 
north-east Rhodesia, having a population of about 400,000 
people. When the Mission entered those inland regions 
the whole tribal system was restless and in the constant 
turmoil of war. Most of the tribes are related to the 
Nyanja or Tumbuka groups, and at that time had no strong 
civil organization, or powerful chief. The Arab slavers had 
established themselves at two or three points on the Lake 
shore, and were then in great prosperity. On the plateau 
to the west of the Lake the dominant tribe was the Ngoni, 
a people of Zulu origin who had recently come into those 
regions. Their armies raided the weaker tribes annually, 
and reduced them to a condition of terror, wiping out 
whole clans, devastating vast tracts of country, sending 
people who clung to liberty and their own land into 
fastnesses of thicket and marsh where they stockaded 
themselves against their enemies. For years there was no 
civil power behind the Mission to control the people, and 
the Mission sought to introduce the era of peace by quietly 
and unostentatiously teaching their industries, opening 
little schools where they were permitted, healing the sick, 
and preaching the Gospel. 
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To-day a notable victory has been won, and the civil 
turmoil has given place to settled peace. Vast numbers 
of natives are able to read, and the whole land is covered 
with a network of schools. A Church rapidly increasing 
in numbers and intelligence is becoming a strong factor 
in the land, and the people are beginning to recognize, 
in some feeble fashion perhaps, that the law of Christ is 


the ultimate appeal in all matters of ethics and govern- 
ment. 


PREPARATION FOR EVANGELIZATION 


The rapid growth of the Church within the sphere of 
the Livingstonia Mission is to be accounted for partly by 
the altered conditions which have made evangelization 
possible and have prepared the people to respond to the 
message. While the whole land was restless from con- 
tinual war, a calm declaration and reception of the Gospel 
was impossible. Itineration was not allowed among the 
Ngoni, and among the subject tribes it was attended with 
considerable danger and disturbance. When peace gradu- 
ally crept over the land it came partly through the fact 
that the territory of the disturbing tribe, the Ngoni, had 
been occupied by the Mission, and that the new command- 
ments were beginning to percolate into the minds of the 
people, especially of the young men who constituted the 
most dangerous element. Also we must acknowledge the 
settling influence of the British Government. Few of the 
regions in which the Livingstonia Mission was working were 
administered by the British, or had resident magistrates, 
until after the tribes had abandoned their marauding habits, 
and had made a general response to the call of industry, 
education, and the evangel. But the news that a strong 
power was administering the surrounding tribes gave a 
feeling of confidence to the weaker people, and exercised a 
great restraint on the plundering propensities of the 
warriors. Schools were springing up in all directions, 
and each of them was as good as an armed fort for keeping 
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the peace in the neighbourhood. Great numbers of the 
men were learning to work, and were proving that the 
rewards of industry are greater than those of war. And 
thus more favourable conditions were created for the 
reception of the Gospel. 

There is no doubt that the greatest pioneer agency for 
Christianity has been the schools. I do not think that 
one ever finds an isolated declaration of our spiritual 
message break with startling suddenness in a native’s 
mind, and lead him into the obedience of Christ. A vast 
deal of reiteration, and simple teaching of each theme 
and each demand of the Gospel are necessary before men 
understand how great Christ’s claims are, and where the 
way of salvation lies. This is the main use of the schools 
to the Mission. Their daily Bible lesson and daily worship 
gradually awakened the people to the message of the 
Gospel, and it was chiefly from within the schools that the 
first converts were obtained. There are now 735 village 
schools with 47,000 pupils on the rolls. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIANS 


The earliest Christians made their profession at some 
cost to themselves. They necessarily withdrew them- 
selves from the circles of magical influence and superstitious 
custom which controlled the social life of the village; and 
they were therefore reckoned disloyal to their community. 
It required considerable decision of character to be a 
Christian, for each new disciple had to live in self-imposed 
isolation. Surrounded all day by village life which bore as 
constant a relation to him as family life does to people in 
Great Britain, he lived apart from it, for he could not join 
in the convivial circle that surrounded the beer-pot, nor 
take part in the village dances that made the moonlight 
nights merry, nor summon the witch-doctor in cases of 
sickness. His puritanism became a nuisance to his fellow- 
villagers. 
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But when the leaven began to spread, and large numbers 
came to profess Christianity, new social groups were formed, 
and a public conscience began to suppress much of the 
village life that was objectionable. Then the difficulties 
of Christian profession were largely removed, and the 
guarantees of a sincere attitude to Christ were not so 
secure. Yet in spite of the larger opportunities for teach- 
ing the few who professed, and for estimating their char- 
acter in those earlier days, I doubt whether the average 
spiritual perception and Christian intelligence of those who 
were received into the Church were as high as they are to- 
day when vast numbers are annually baptized. The fuller 
education which villagers now receive, and the higher 
standard of native preachers, seem to have considerably 
increased the knowledge of what Christianity means to 
those who adopt it. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE CHURCH 


From the first the members of the Church have been 
taught that they were ‘saved to serve.’ Opportunities 
for work, by teaching in the Sunday school, reading the 
Gospel in villages and huts, preaching in simple fashion in 
the village street, have been given to all intelligent 
Christians. The Church from its infancy has been a 
working body, with considerable ambitions for extension. 
The vast number of those who to-day profess Christ have 
not been won through the European’s preaching so much 
as by the efforts, immature enough in all truth, of the 
native Christians. It must be acknowledged that little 
control has been exercised over the ordinary village 
preachers, and that the message they give is sometimes 
very uninstructive, and even harsh. Denunciation of sin 
seems to be much easier than exposition of positive truths, 
and possibly the reputation of public preaching has suffered 
somewhat from the inefficiency of the preacher. The one 
thing that Church members and heathen alike demand is, 
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that the conduct of those who take it upon them to ex- 
pound shall be consistent with their profession. And 
when lads have fallen into sin, it is seldom that they have 
ever ventured to preach, even when the sin was not a 
matter of public knowledge. 

Tribal dimensions and a village community are so 
much within the range of each native’s loyalty and interest 
that possibly this sense of responsibility for others is not 
hard to develop. Each village, which is as a single house- 
hold in its interests, has numbers of heathen, and the 
Christian members of the community cannot be content 
until their faith prevails. Within each tribe there are 
heathen villages, whose inhabitants are related in some 
fashion to those of other villages, so that all are known to 
each other. And the native Christians are made to feel 
that they cannot be content until their whole people are 
won for Christ. In addition to this internal home mission 
work each one of the older stations has adopted a foreign 
mission or extension area in some more distant tribe. It 
was in the days when the native Church was still small and 
surrounded by a dominant heathenism that this extension 
work was begun. Native teachers were sent forth by the 
Church to one of the tribes lying in the western hinterland. 
Their salaries were partly met by the contributions of the 
Christians who sent them, and no increase of pay was given 
to them in spite of the fact that they were working far from 
home and enduring some hardship. This foreign enterprise 
has had a most healthy effect on the churches that under- 
took it. It has greatly stimulated liberality, widened the 
horizon of the Christians, increased their sense of responsi- 
bility for the extension of the kingdom of God, and it has 
given an opportunity for sacrifice on the part of native 
teachers which has been a constant blessing to them. But 
in addition to the blessing which has come to the givers, 
a great work of evangelization has been done among the 
distant peoples to whom the native missionaries have been 
sent. 
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Now the result of all this effort on the part of native 
Christians has been of increasing value. The articulate 
declaration of the Christian laws of conduct has created a 
new conscience among the people. One may object to the 
crude preaching of ignorant lads as affording little spiritual 
nourishment. But their constant denunciation of evils 
against which public opinion did not formerly protest has 
compelled the ordinary villager to recognize new sins. 
When the denunciation has been backed by the written 
and, to the native mind, absolutely authoritative Word of 
God, no one attempts to gainsay it. We all recognize 
that the preacher himself has not yet appreciated the 
breadth and height of the mind of Christ, and that he 
makes a disproportionate emphasis on certain public sins, 
scarcely aware of the grace and importance of other aspects 
of the New Testament law, and that perhaps he does not 
speak enough of the attraction of the positive virtues of a 
Christian disposition. But his limited range has revolu- 
tionized many aspects of village life. Drunkenness, poly- 
gamy, the craft of the witch-doctor, raiding, licentious 
dancing, dirt and indolence, neglect of the old, abandoning 
of abnormal children, worship of the tribal gods and 
ancestral spirits—these and other common customs which 
were indulged in openly and without rebuke are to-day 
known to be wrong, and men acknowledge that they are 
not following the ideal life when they practise them, though 
they may not be Christians. 

The preachers are all able also to emphasize truths which, 
under the influence of the Spirit of God, have led men and 
women into faith. The story of the Incarnation and the 
death of the Son of God for the sins of the world can at 
least be told when it cannot be explained. The promise 
of everlasting life, the awful judgment to come, when the 
wicked who reject God’s offer will be punished and the 
believer will enter into bliss, have often awakened the 
hearers, and helped to pierce the night that overshadows 


death. The message of a present, loving, and omnipotent 
16 
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God has been a wonderful thing to men who found them- 
selves surrounded by great powers they could not control, 
and who never ventured to think of the Creator as con- 
cerned with present-day matters. Prayer as a direct and 
potent dealing with a hearing God has linked simple souls 
to the Father. 

These are the subjects which the ordinary village 
preacher ventures to handle in his own rambling and 
incoherent way, and the effect of it all is seen in the con- 
science that has been awakened, and in the increasing 
number of souls who are gathered into the Church. 

The tendency of the ordinary African to follow his 
leader and to move in groups accounts for a great number 
who profess Christianity. Even in the most disintegrated 
tribe, where there are no chiefs of importance, there are 
headmen who exercise a traditional authority, and com- 
mand the loyalty of their people. In the few cases where 
these leaders have embraced Christianity they have been 
followed by large numbers of their people. But somehow 
few of the old men, and very few of the native chiefs, have 
become Christians. The demands on them are greater 
than on the common people. Drunkenness is a regal con- 
dition ; beer is the ordinary food of an aristocrat. Poly- 
gamy is considered to be a necessary proof of authority, 
and when the old headman or the chief would become a 
disciple of Christ he has to face social degradation, and a 
possible loss of authority, because he renounces certain of 
its customary marks. Some young lads who were appar- 
ently ardent Christians before they succeeded their fathers 
in the chieftainship, were subjected to so great temptation 
that they fell back into polygamy and drunkenness, and 
by their fall drew mary others with them. Here is the 
weakest point in the whole Christian movement among the 
Nyasa people. It has deeply affected the younger generation, 
and has gathered crowds of women, old and young, but it 
has failed to conquer the stereotyped headman, or to hold the 
young chiefs permanently to the Christian rule of conduct. 
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The total Christian community is now over 80,000. 
During the past few years about 1800 adults have been 
baptized annually, and about 1500 others received into the 
catechumenate. As there are only eight European stations 
in the Mission, this large number of admissions has meant 
a great responsibility for those who receive them, and has 
necessitated a very careful scrutiny. The way that leads 
to full communion is long, and the tests are fairly severe. 


ENTRANCE TO THE CHURCH 


The initial class of preparation for those who desire to 
be acknowledged as Christians is called the ‘ Hearer’s 
Class.’ Into this all inquirers enter, and they go through 
a course of instruction in the main outlines of the Gospel, 
and in the Commandments and Lord’s Prayer, which lasts 
through two school terms. When this course is ended, 
should the inquirer desire to proceed further, he is ex- 
amined personally by his native elder, and if he passes 
his tests he is sent on for a personal interview with his 
European missionary, or native pastor. After satis- 
factorily answering their questions, his name is sent down 
to the local church members who pronounce on his general 
conduct, and if they agree to receive him as a catechumen 
he is solemnly admitted before the whole congregation. 

He now enters an eighteen months’, or two years’ 
course of fuller instruction, which ranges over the salient 
points of Old Testament history and the gospels, and in- 
cludes a doctrinal and ethical catechism. When this 
course is completed he may present himself as a candidate 
for baptism. The native elder is his first examiner. Then, 
as before, the successful candidates are passed on to the 
European, who inquires into his personal religion, and 
knowledge of the main doctrines of our faith. The names 
of those who come through this catechism with intelligence 
are again submitted to the native Christians, and after- 
wards to the elders in session. Should any be found to 
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have marriage complications, or village quarrels, or to be 
living unworthily, they are then dropped. But the ap- 
proved ones are publicly received into the Church by baptism, 
and afterwards are admitted to the Lord’s Table. 

This somewhat elaborate process secures for us a fairly 
intelligent Church whose members have shown a worthy 
and consistent profession. Verbal declaration of having 
renounced the works of darkness has to be proved by 
continuous conduct. Waverers are tested by the long 
courses of instruction, and these ensure that all who receive 
the sacraments have had due opportunity of understand- 
ing their meaning, and what is involved in following Christ. 
We insist, also, on all young applicants being able to read 
the Word of God, so that the growth of the Church may 
continue. 

It is unfortunate that after baptism we have no guaran- 
tee of further progression in Christian intelligence. The 
greatest opportunity for instructing the Christians is during 
their catechumenate. Afterwards it is a very voluntary 
matter whether the church member moves on any further 
with systematic education. Yet it must be admitted that 
from the time of baptism onwards lies the most important 
period. The human elements that have been gathered 
within the Church require to be led into greater likeness 
to Christ, stimulated towards liberality and Christian 
service, and a Church has to be organized which will under- 
take the spiritual responsibilities for its own people, cen- 
suring what is evil, encouraging what is good, and learning 
to control its own activities without European help. How 


we attempt to gain those aims may be seen from what 
follows. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


A few years after the various congregations came into 
being, and as soon as they had attained to the numbers of 
a few score of members, and had among them men of 
proved character and intelligence, they were asked to 
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elect native elders. As the membership and the number 
of conspicuous and responsible Christians has increased, 
more and more elders have been added by the election of 
the Christians in full communion. These elders meet 
monthly in session under the presidency of the ordained 
missionary, and discuss matters of the government and 
discipline of the Church. They are given a large responsi- 
bility for the organization of the public worship in the 
schools and churches within their districts. They do 
pastoral work, visiting the sick, conducting funerals, help- 
ing in domestic difficulties, and seeking the erring. Their 
knowledge of the Christians within their area is most 
intimate, and without their help it would be impossible 
for the European to control the discipline of the native 
Church, or to estimate aright the character of those who 
apply for baptism. Their service is given without any 
kind of pay, and the office is coveted, perhaps because of 
the authority which accompanies it. But the Church is 
still so young, and character is so untested, that it has 
been found right to have the elders elected only for a 
period of three or five years, at the end of which period 
they demit office, and a fresh election takes place, usually, 
though not always, of the same elders. 

In addition to these officers, churches which have had 
time to develop elect a band of deacons, younger men whose 
special work it is to look after the finance of the church, 
and to care for the poor. Their work is not a popular one, 
as it involves stimulating the members and catechumens 
to greater liberality. But it has the compensation of dis- 
bursing little sums of money to the widows and invalids of 
the church, a work which is immensely popular. To a 
people who have only recently begun to use money as a 
currency, the control of church finance is no simple affair. 
They are apt to be over liberal about its distribution, and 
to find its collection an onerous task. But year by year 
there is a growing intelligence in this work, and some time 
soon we should be able to find a number of trained leaders 
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who know how to accept responsibility for a year’s budget, 
and make income and expenditure agree. 

The deacons meet periodically under the presidency 
of the ordained missionary, and discuss the matters that 
come within their province. They serve for a period of 
two or three years, and are not always very eager to accept 
office for a further period when they are re-elected, for they 
find their duties unpopular, and making considerable 
demands on their time without any remuneration. In 
recent years a serious difficulty has arisen owing to the 
lack of local labour. Thousands of young men migrate 
annually to the Rhodesian mines, and to other industrial 
centres, and are absent for a year or many years at a time. 
As most of the deacons are vigorous young men, we are 
constantly confronted with the difficulty of having to let 
them go for long absences, which involves the laying down 
of their office. . 

Enormous congregations have been growing round 
single stations; the area for which one European station 
is responsible may extend to over 10,000 square miles, in 
which there are as many as 150 out-schools. Each of 
these out-schools soon becomes a centre of Christianity 
with the nucleus of a congregation. It follows that the 
supervision and management of this widely scattered 
people is much too large to be undertaken by any native 
pastor. At each of two of the European stations there are 
already more than 2500 members. 

With a view to preparing the Church for native pastor- 
ates, these great districts are being broken into parishes, 
or sub-districts, of a size that might be manageable for a 
native minister. In some cases the organization of the 
parish is as follows. 

A parish may consist of about a dozen schools, working 
a dozen groups of little villages. The schools are taught 
by native teachers, and superintended by a trained school- 
master. The elders and deacons of the parish are made a 
local committee of the main session and deacons’ court, 
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and they meet monthly under the presidency of an evan- 
gelist. At their meetings they discuss in detail all matters 
of their parish which come within their responsibility, 
and keep a record of their discussions and decisions in 
their minute books. But they have no final powers of 
jurisdiction. Before they can make any decision affect- 
ing church members, their business is submitted to the 
main meetings of the session, and is finally adjudicated 
there. In this way these little groups of elders and deacons 
are being trained in church government, and in accepting 
the responsibilities which must finally come to them when 
they are under native ordained clergymen. 

The evangelist who presides over these parishes is a 
senior and tested man, chosen from among the elders, 
and he does the work of an assistant minister. He has been 
a teacher for some years, has proved his powers as an 
evangelist, and is undergoing, or has undergone a course 
of three short terms at Livingstonia, where we have a 
central training institution for teachers, preachers, and 
artisans. Here he has special instruction in Christian 
doctrine, exegesis, and other theological subjects. From 
among the evangelists, the students who are being trained 
for the ministry are chiefly chosen ; those who have shown 
that they have spiritual power and insight, and that they 
have the gift of controlling and organizing the work of 
others, are again sent to the Institution for a further 
training in theology. Of this class none have yet completed 
their education, but it is hoped that in a year or two a 
goodly number will be ready to be put in charge of native 
parishes as ordained ministers. Their long years of practical 
work, and their proved worth and character, should 
guarantee a ministry to whom the Church may give ordina- 
tion with confidence and hope. With their evangelist’s 
and subsequent pastor’s course they will have had at least 
six terms of special education at the Institution. ill 
through their practical training they are in touch with 
their European missionary, reporting to him month by 
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month on their work, and receiving his constant guid- 
ance. 

One of the chief dangers of giving ordination to a 
people recently rescued from barbarism is that while 
educational attainments may be easily ascertained, there 
is no good test of established Christian character. To 
push a bright lad through a long literary course at an 
institution where he lives in an atmosphere which is 
necessarily foreign to that found in village life, and then 
ordain him, may give to the Church educated pastors who 
have little influence on village life, and whose characters 
have still to be tested. It is therefore found to be safer 
and better to choose for ordination senior men who have 
already given years of proved service, and who have been 
able to secure the confidence of their fellow Christians. 
Their seniority possibly makes them less capable of mental 
development, but they are more completely in touch with 
the atmosphere of their tribesmen, ana their work gains 
for them an influence to which younger men cannot attain. 

As regards the larger organization of the Church it 
only remains to say, that all the congregations are united 
under a Presbytery, which meets once a year, and is 
attended by the European ministers and elders, and by 
representative elders from all the native congregations. 
To this Presbytery all larger matters of discipline, which 
involve a new precedent, are referred, and thus a code of 
laws for the Church is gradually being built up, as necessity 
leads. There is only a very simple constitution with a 
few clauses on government and Christian doctrine. This 
constitution has been drawn up in conjunction with the 
Presbytery of the Blantyre mission of the Church of Scot- 
land, with whom we hope to come into corporate union in a 
few months, and form a synod as the uniting church court. 

We still look towards a larger union, and meanwhile a 
federation of most of the churches in Nyasaland has been 
formed, which unites in observing common rules of dis- 
cipline, and a general missionary comity. Whether this 
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is paving the way for a general organized union of the 
Christian churches in Nyasaland remains to be seen. 


THE GIFYS OF THE CHURCH 


For many years back persistent efforts have been made 
to encourage the liberality of the people. Fees are now 
charged for education, and although the fee may be 
only a small one of twopence, or its value in produce, a 
lesson is thus given on self-help. School books are also 
bought by the pupils, and the school houses erected by 
their own labours and without cost to the European Church. 
It was only possible to initiate these things after the people 
had come to see the value of education. The fact that 
what they are getting costs them something seems to have 
led them to prize their education and their buildings much 
more highly than if they had been the free gift of the 
wealthier European Church. 

From the beginning monthly Sunday collections have 
been taken at the services for public worship. These have 
generally led to weekly collections. Then as church life 
develops, a system of monthly house-to-house collecting 
is started. This is controlled by the deacons. They have 
possibly each a band of men and women as collectors who 
go each month through the homes of all the church members 
and catechumens and receive their gifts. No stated sum 
has been prescribed. Each gives as his heart dictates. 
Sometimes the gift is exceedingly small, especially when it 
is contributed in the form of food stuffs. But it must be 
remembered that most of the members are exceedingly 
poor, and many have no money at all. It is not the richest 
who give most liberally, but the poor widows who seldom 
seem to have more than is necessary for their bare wants. 
The food stuffs are gathered together by the deacon, and 
turned into cash by selling them to any who are willing to 
buy, and all the collections dealt with at the deacon’s 
meetings are the final results in cash. 
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The income thus received is spent on various matters. 
Part goes to pay the evangelists’ salaries, which come to 
eight or fourteen shillings a month. Part is distributed 
among lonely widows, and helpless invalids, and there is 
no more popular object of charity than this. Part is given 
to help the foreign mission enterprise of the native Church, 
and part to meet current expenses of the Church. We try 
to make all the spiritual service of the congregations lean 
entirely upon the support of the Christians themselves, 
without the aid of European money. Most of the educa- 
tion expenses are met with foreign grants, and the teachers 
are our chief preachers. But preaching is not demanded 
from them as part of their paid duty. 

The evangelists, however, and native pastors, of which 
latter class there are as yet only two or three, give their 
entire time to the service of the Church, and their salaries 
are wholly met by the offerings of the people. The problem 
of the scale on which the future pastors may be paid is a 
serious one. In two or three years an increasing number 
of these will be ready for work, and the native Church 
must support them. With the full education they have 
had, they would easily get £2 or £3 a month from traders 
or in government service, and at the mining centres they 
would get several times this sum. But the finances of the 
native Church will not be able to bear much more than £1 
at the most. The ordinary labourer in Nyasaland gets 
about 4s. a month, and the skilled artizan, builder or 
joiner, gets perhaps 30s. or £2 as pay, but in Rhodesia the 
labourer may get £2 a month, and most of the vigorous 
youths go south to work for the larger pay. Every year 
the temptations to more expensive living are increasing. 
And it is hard for the educated servants of the Church to 
find themselves salaried according to local standards, when 
all their compeers go to the more remunerative depots in 
the south, and return with gold in their belts. Yet the 
average Central African gets so small a wage when he does 
work locally, and the majority of the villagers live in so 
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great poverty, that it seems as if evangelists and ministers 
who are paid by the local church should be paid in relation 
to the local standard of wealth. What salary the Christians 
may finally judge to be a fair one, and what the ministers 
may believe to be an adequate one, remains to be seen. 
Unfortunately the standard of salary is a serious matter 
for those whom it touches. And as the only regular 
employees in the country, whether in industrial or educa- 
tional work, have been paid by Europeans, and therefore 
have had an experience of drawing from what they reckoned 
to be unfluctuating wealth, the future ministers look for- 
ward with some misgiving to dependence on the liberality 
of the native Church, and to having their salaries deter- 
mined by their fellows. 


DISCIPLINE 


In maintaining the discipline of the Church the native 
eldership is invaluable. When the missionary is assisted 
by a band of high-toned elders, jealous for the reputation 
of the Church, the most minute control is possible. For it 
is seldom that a villager can be guilty of a breach of the 
moral law, even in the most secret way, without its coming 
to light eventually. The supposed magical consequences 
of transgression of social rectitude are so numerous that 
some time or other they seem to bring the sinner within 
range of their threats, and lead him to confession, or to be 
charged by those with whom he has secretly sinned. The 
most common causes of backsliding are fornication and 
adultery, and these usually lead to polygamy. Then the 
apostate, feeling that he has burned his boats, plunges into 
drunkenness, and other un-Christian acts. When once a 
man has lapsed into polygamy it is very seldom that he 
ever returns to a Christian profession. 

Lapsing back to drunkenness is not so frequent as a 
first sin. I do not think that men suffer severely from 
alcoholic cravings. But one can understand how severe the 
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isolation of a Christian may be when he is the only one in a 
heathen village who follows the temperance and virtue of 
Christ. In the evenings all the social life of the people 
centres round the beer-pot. There the stories and laughter 
and dance will be found, while the Christian sits by himself 
with little to do. Thus, apparently, it is the craving for 
friendship and social bonds that give the greatest pull on 
the man who has voluntarily cut himself off from others. 

A large number of questions arise out of marriage 
relations, which men are not always ready to answer accord- 
ing to the rule of the Church. Thus the old-established 
custom of inheritance of widows, the marriage with a 
deceased husband’s brother, divorce through mutual in- 
compatibility, or because of the taint of leprosy, or incur- 
able disease, or because of the indolence, or criminal ten- 
dencies or malignant hatred of the wife—these habits of 
the past make it hard to obey the Christian rule of marriage, 
and it is not always easy to make the Christian recognize 
how self-interest must be suppressed and a cross must be 
carried so that Christ may triumph here also. 

It must be admitted that as a general rule even church 
discipline does not tend to edification. It certainly purifies 
the body of the Church by removing unworthy members, 
but it seems to have little reformatory value upon the 
sinner. At present the most serious question before the 
Church is how to deal with backsliders that they may not 
be driven by despair to compromise their future hopelessly 
by plunging into paganism, but may rather feel that the 
faithful Christians have left every possible door open for 
their return. 

Considering that the supervision of the Church is so 
strict and minute, I fancy that the percentage of failures 
annually compares favourably with that of the home 
Church. Somewhere about 8 per cent. of the members 
are suspended each year. Yet this number is great, and 
every case is a wound for the earnest missionary, who has 
come to love each member as one of the household of God. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTING THE CHURCH 


To bring men to a confession of Christ is a great work. 
But to lead the Christians into a larger knowledge of Christ 
and truer likeness to Him is a greater still. With a people 
widely scattered, few of whom can attend the European’s 
preaching at his central station, and most of whom are 
dependent upon what very untrained teachers can give 
them, some methods have to be devised which will lead 
them into progressive knowledge. These vary in the 
separate stations, but perhaps the most useful thing I can 
do is to sketch the methods in use in my own station. 

First, arrangements are made for the instruction of the 
teachers and preachers. The evangelists who superintend 
the religious teaching of their parishes have themselves 
had the advantage of a special training at the Institution, 
and every month they come to their missionary to discuss 
their work, and receive some guidance in their methods 
and reading. They are continually on tour among their 
people, holding little conventions when they recognize 
special needs, supplementing the instruction given by the 
teachers to the catechumens, and stimulating the elders 
and teachers. The teachers and evangelists also spend 
an entire month every year at the European station, re- 
_ ceiving instruction which aims not purely at educational 
results, but seeks also to make them better preachers of 
the Word. On the first week of each month, or of every 
second month, a sacramenta] season is held at the central 
station, to which Christians gather from the far outlying 
villages. This season, lasting for two or three days, gives 
a unique opportunity for teaching the Church. Five or six 
services are held, and one truth is taught throughout until 
the preacher feels that it has gripped his audience, and he 
has sent them back charged with teaching which ought to 
make them stronger and better. 

In addition to this, throughout the year extensive tours 
are made over the whole district. Besides visiting the 
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various schools, the missionary holds at each centre a three 
days’ convention for the local Christians and catechumens, 
when again he gives a series of sermons on some great 
Christian truth. 

But we must chiefly rely on the Christians being a read- 
ing people. So far the New Testament only has been trans- 
lated into the dialects of Nyasaland. But the Ngoni people 
who have retained, to some degree, their knowledge of Zulu 
have had the great advantage of receiving the whole Bible 
in a tongue which they can understand. Some care is taken 
that the younger generation of Christians shall be able 
to read, and none are admitted to church fellowship until 
they have attained to this. But one cannot say that there 
are many who have reached the stage when reading becomes 
a pleasure. School stops too early for this, and the litera- 
ture provided to tempt the scholar onward is too limited. 
Beyond one or two little religious books, and the school 
reading books, we have nothing to feed the intelligence. 
This great poverty is accounted for by the fact that the 
Church has been progressing so rapidly in numbers, and the 
staff of Europeans is so limited, that no one has been able 
to set apart much time for literary work. Until we are 
able to set a linguist free from the continual claims of station 
work, we shall not be able to provide sufficient and suitable 
books for the thousands who profess ability to read. 


DoNALD FRASER 























SHOULD LANGUAGES BE TAUGHT 


AT HOME OR IN THE MISSION 
FIELDP 


Waite it used to be taken for granted that a missionary 
should learn the language of the country of his labours 
in the mission field itself, an attempt has been made for 
some decades in Germany to pursue a quite different method. 
The extensive literature on foreign languages which has 
come into existence during the past century has awakened 
a desire to gain acquaintance with the elements of foreign 
languages at the home base.’ The first attempts in this 
direction were made a considerable time ago. Dr. Wall- 
mann, the highly gifted and zealous Director of the Berlin 
Mission,* first adopted the new method, with resources, 
however, which were not yet adequate, and consequently 
with unsatisfactory results. The extent to which the 
system of sounds in foreign languages differs from the 
European was not yet clearly understood, and under 
the influence of classical studies the tendency was to set 
too high a value on the purely grammatical acquisition of 


1 Since I have personally had to do only with the teaching of African languages, 
what I say in the present article relates exclusively to Afmca. I know the con- 
ditions of missionary work in Asia only at second-hand, and therefore cannot deal with 
them. One thing, however, seems to me to hold for every group of languages, namely, 
that all language study is greatly facilitated by a thorough knowledge ot phonetics, 
which can only be acquired at home under the guidance of expert teache1s. While 
my remarks are intended to apply only to Africa, and also such fields as the South Sea 
Islands, where there are unwritten languages, I cannot help hoping that even mission- 
aries in Asia may be able to make some use of my suggestions. I have myself heard 
Chinese missionaries complain that good libraries are not available in China, and that 
the real scientific investigation of Asiatic languages is being undertaken, not on the spot, 
but in western universities. At any rate, the languages of Asia are taught with the best 
results in Hamburg and Berlin, and my only regret is that missionaries do not make a 
larger use of this opportunity. The reason may perhaps be that the new methods have 
not yet appealed to them so strongly as they have done to students of African languages. 

2K. Endemann, Johann Christian Walimann. Leipzig: Wallmann, rgII. 
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a language. Half a century ago French, for example, was 
learned, as a rule, in German gymnasiums, with a quite 
barbarous pronunciation, and it was nearly forgotten that 
the mastery of a living language must above all rest on a 
good pronunciation. An astonishing amount of industry 
was devoted to the acquisition of grammatical rules, so that 
pupils could read French without difficulty and write it in 
tolerable fashion, while they were wholly without practice 
in the oral use of the language, and quite incapable of under- 
standing a Frenchman when he spoke to them. It was 
almost inevitable that teachers in missionary seminaries 
should adopt similar methods. Dr. Wallmann was himself 
a highly trained linguist, and was able to be of essential 
service to so distinguished a scholar as Karl Endemann.' 
His treatise on the Nama language remained until quite 
recent times indisputably the best book on any Hottentot 
dialect." He was, however, naturally ignorant of the exact 
pronunciation of African sounds, which he had never had 
an opportunity of hearing from the lips of natives. Hence 
the results of this first attempt to teach African languages 
were so discouraging that it was not continued, and it was 
accepted as a fundamental principle that native languages 
must be learned in the mission field itself in the same way 
that a waiter picks up English or French by practical use 
without a knowledge of grammar. 

The strongest impulse to a change in this practice came 
in Germany from the founding about twenty-five years ago 
of the Seminar for Oriental Languages in Berlin. It was 
seen quite clearly that a knowledge of the literature of 
foreign languages could very easily be acquired at home, 
and that it was an advantage for the student to be intro- 
duced to this literature by competent teachers before he 
reached the mission field. In order to keep touch with the 
living language, moreover, representatives of the native 


1Cf. his Versuch einer Sothogrammaiik. Berlin, 1876; Worterbuch der Sotho- 
sprache. Hamburg, Ig1I. 


® Die Formenlehre der Namaquasprache. Berlin, 1857. 
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races were appointed as readers in accordance with a 
practice which had already to a small extent found a place 
in German universities. It was thus possible to divide the 
teaching into two parts. A European teacher who knew the 
grammar and literature of the language could introduce the 
student to these, and make the necessary bridges between 
his thinking in his own and in the foreign tongue. The 
native teacher gave exercises in pronunciation and con- 
versation, and was at the same time a source of information 
with regard to all kinds of expressions used in daily life, 
which were not to be found in the literature. The combina- 
tion of these two methods abundantly justified itself, and 
resulted in the sending out of a large number of German 
officials, merchants and missionaries who possessed a 
thorough theoretic and practical knowledge of the language 
of the country to which they went. Similar methods are 
followed in other European countries, especially in Holland. 

When I was appointed the teacher of African languages 
in the Seminar for Oriental Languages in Berlin in the year 
1908, I very quickly discovered that this method needed 
to be supplemented so far as the unwritten languages of 
Africa are concerned. There appears to me to be a great 
difference between languages which already have a national 
literature and an alphabet and those which have to be 
written down by missionaries for the first time. Experi- 
ence shows that every one distinguishes in his mother- 
tongue certain sounds as fundamentally distinct which to 
a foreigner appear more or less similar. Whenever an 
alphabet is created by a people for itself, attention is paid 
to these differences. I need only mention, among many 
other instances, the very different letters in Hebrew for 
the ‘s’ sounds, the two ‘t’s’ and the two ‘ k’s’ in the same 
language, and the two ‘t’ sounds in Greek. Any one who 
has had to learn an Indian language is aware that the 
difference between the dental and the cerebral sounds, or 

1 The missionary societies in Holland send out for the work of Scripture translation 


missionaries who have had a special linguistic training. 


17 
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between the aspirated and non-aspirated sounds, was 
brought visibly to his notice by the native alphabet, and 
that he was, therefore, compelled to pay attention to the 
difference in pronunciation. The situation is quite different 
where an alphabet has to be invented by the missionary. 
The natives cannot draw his attention to the fact that there 
are such differences in their language as those between 
cerebral and dental sounds, because their pronunciation 
of these sounds is unconscious, and they are only surprised 
by the fact that the foreigner makes so many mistakes. 
Indeed he does not present himself to them as a learner, 
but as one trying to teach them to write their language. 
They are therefore not in a position to correct him.’ As a 
rule, therefore, the first attempts to provide an alphabet 
are apt to be defective, and the confusion in the written 
language of words which appear to sound the same leads to 
most annoying misunderstandings. 

In this connexion, two important tasks seem to await 
us. In the first place, the existing alphabets of unwritten 
languages must be re-examined to see whether they really 
represent the spoken language satisfactorily. In the 
second place, there still remain a large number of languages 
for which an alphabet has yet to be invented. With regard 
to these, it is important from the beginning to aim at the 
best possible representation of the content of the sounds. 
Both tasks must be carried out for the most part by mission- 
aries, since, apart from them, there are very few officials 
or other persons who are much concerned with the education 
of the African races or of other peoples not possessing a 
written language. For educational work a really good 
alphabet is an enormous advantage. In order to deal with 
all these questions, however, the missionary requires a 
thorough knowledge of phonetics, and I have therefore, 
for a number of years, insisted on the importance of 


1It is true that the Rev. W. E. Taylor of the C.M.S. was taught the distinction 
between dental and cerebral sounds in Swahili by a Swahili native, Bwana Hamedi. 
This was, however, an exceptional instance, for the native in question was able to write 
Arabic. Cf. African Aphorisms. London, 1891, p. x. 
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phonetics for missionary work in Africa. Although I was 
the first to give instruction in phonetics in the Seminar for 
Oriental Languages, other scholars before me had devoted 
themselves to this science. The question of orthography 
had led the missionary societies and Bible societies to invite 
so distinguished a scholar as the Egyptologist, Dr. Lepsius, 
to prepare a Standard Alphabet. This was published in the 
year 1863, and it was thought that a foundation had now 
been laid which would suffice tor all requirements. It has 
become clear, however, that the subject is much more 
complicated than Lepsius supposed, and that there are a 
number of gaps in his system which require to be filled. 
Moreover, his exceedingly profound book was not always 
understood by practical missionaries, who had not had the 
necessary preliminary training in phonetics, and as the 
result of a zealous onslaught by a succession of missionary 
linguists, the Standard Alphabet was relegated to the shelf. 

I do not think that this treatment was deserved. 
Although it is admittedly incomplete, the method followed 
by Lepsius is excellent and permits of further development. 
Endemann and I have therefore endeavoured to make use 
of this system, and to adapt it to meet all new phenomena 
in phonetics. It was, of course, a delusion, as must be 
freely admitted, that Lepsius’ system provided a practical 
alphabet for all unwritten languages. His alphabet is a 
scientific one ; but it is possible from it to prepare a simple 
practical alphabet for the requirements of each individual 
language. To do this, however, requires a detailed know- 
ledge of phonetics. Without this it is impossible to obtain 
a good practical orthography. Otherwise missionaries will 
simply try to correct faults as they discern them from time 
to time, and such changes will only result in confusion, 
and thus do harm to the missionary cause and _ its 
representatives. 


1Cf. my essay on ‘Linguistik’ in Neumayer, Anleitung zu wissenschaftlichen 
Beobachtungen auf Reisen. Hannover, 1905; also Grundriss einer Lautlehve der 
Bantusprachen. Berlin, 1910. 2.fAufl. 
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What, then, are the advantages of acquiring foreign 
languages at home ? 

(1) The missionary candidate learns to read the foreign 
language and gains a knowledge of its literature, so that he 
is familiar to some extent with the peculiar modes of thought 
of the people before he reaches them. 

(2) Through conversation with natives, he acquires a 
sufficient knowledge of the language to be able to speak a 
little and to understand what natives say to him. 

(8) As the result of the training in phonetics, he is able 
more quickly and certainly to identify the sounds of the 
new language when he has to write them down from the 
lips of a native than if he had been without such a training. 
He also is capable of making a scientific alphabet for his 
own use, and from this to prepare a well thought out 
alphabet for practical purposes. 

Moreover, the training leads to the formation of an 
exceedingly valuable relationship. Experience shows that 
there are frequently sharp differences of opinion in mission 
stations about questions of orthography. In such cases 
victory seldom rests with scholarship, which is usually in a 
minority, but with so-called common sense, which has no 
rights in a matter of this kind, since the phenomena in 
question lie outside the range of ordinary linguistic experi- 
ence. As a rule it is impossible to obtain expert advice 
in the question, because no one knows to whom to apply. 
The missionary committee at home is likely as a rule to 
side with the majority, and real progress is, therefore, not 
possible. The position is quite different when missionaries 
have been brought by their training into touch with the 
leading scholars at home. They can then easily ascertain 
whether phenomena which they do not understand are 
already known to science, and what requires to be done for 
their investigation. 

Since I have had the privilege of working in the Colonial 
Institute at Hamburg, I have found it possible to employ 
a larger number of natives to give instruction in African 
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languages than there were in Berlin. Besides this, the 
generosity of the Hamburg State has provided me with 
the means for a more thorough treatment of the science 
of phonetics. A special laboratory has been provided, 
equipped with the latest and best instruments, in which 
students can be taught the essential elements in the forma- 
tion of sounds, and can be given a demonstration in differ- 
ences of sound, even where the ear of a European cannot 
detect any distinction. It is true that a missionary cannot, 
as a rule, make use of the instruments in a foreign country, 
but it is important for him to know the incontestable results 
which can be secured by experimental methods, and he will 
then be prepared to refer to the exact determination of 
the instrument many disputed questions of pronunciation 
with regard to which there would otherwise be endless and 
hopeless discussion. 

All these opportunities of education have been taken 
advantage of by a large number of missionaries belonging to 
different societies during the last twenty-five years. A very 
small fraction who were lacking in scientific interest and in 
enthusiasm failed to gain any appreciable benefit. The 
great majority of missionaries, however, who have gone 
through the course of training have given conclusive proof 
of the advantages which the training conferred upon them. 
After a preparatory course of three or four months at home, 
they have been able to make themselves understood in the 
mission field, and after a residence of a few months in 
Africa to preach in the native language. A large propor- 
tion of them have kept up correspondence with their 
teachers in Germany, and have shown by their excellent 
scientific treatises, which have been published in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Kolonialsprachen, the Mitteilungen des 
Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen, the Abhandlungen des 
Hamburgischen Kolonialinstituts, the Lehrbiicher des Seminars 
fiir Orientalische Sprachen, the Archiv fiir Kolonialsprachen, 
and elsewhere, that the scientific training which they had 
received had been used for further investigation and 
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mastery of foreign languages. Besides this, a considerable 
number of these missionaries have made a practice of 
visiting when on furlough the institutions in which they were 
trained, and of acquiring further information regarding 
recent literature and new phonetic methods. 

The advantages of the German methods which have 
just been described seem to me to be so great that I should 
consider it a great gain if similar methods were adopted in 
England and America. It is possible that for learning 
Asiatic languages, which are spoken by millions of people, a 
language school in the mission field may be desirable. For 
Africa such a project is hardly feasible, since the language 
areas are too small and the literature difficult to procure. A 
comprehensive survey of linguistic questions can be gained 
more readily in Europe than in Africa. There has also to 
be taken into account the fact that it is not easy in the 
mission field to obtain the right persons as teachers. In 
view of the rapid progress which missionary work is making 
at the present time, we can no longer be content with 
appointing as teacher any well-meaning person who has 
some knowledge of the language, but must have the best 
and most capable teachers who are to be found, and the 
number of these is not large. Moreover, the teacher must 
not merely understand the language; it is desirable that 
he should also be familiar with the problems of the science 
of religions and with the literature of the people. Even if 
some one possessing these qualities were to be found among 
the missionaries, it would be necessary for his continued 
efficiency that he should be in touch with linguistic science 
as a whole and with the science of religions, and while this 
contact is comparatively easy at home, it would be difficult 
or impossible in the mission field. Further, a young 
missionary must not only become acquainted with the 
language of the people, but ought to know the geography 
of the country, and be able to make a sketch of his journeys, 
which could be made the basis of a map. He must know 
something about tropical hygiene, in order to protect himself 
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against the dangers of the climate.!| Ethnography and the 
science of religions will prove useful subjects of study, if he 
is to go to the mission field equipped in the best manner 
possible. The cost in time and money is comparatively 
small. When one considers how long a missionary who 
has no preliminary knowledge of the language remains 
dumb in the mission field, and how defective his knowledge 
of the language frequently is even after the lapse of years, it 
cannot be regarded as a waste of time that he should spend 
six months or a year in a thorough linguistic preparation. 
In favour of the establishment of training schools at the 
home base, the following considerations may also be urged. 
While training schools in the mission field must be 
maintained exclusively from missionary resources, the 
Colonial Institute in Hamburg, like the Seminar for 
Oriental Languages in Berlin, are public institutions, and 
are not a charge upon missionary finances. The classes 
do not cost more than those of a German university. In 
Hamburg there is a matriculation fee of 5s. for admission 
to the classes, and a payment of 10s. for each course of 
lectures of one or two hours per week for the six months’ 
term. If a course of lectures includes more than two hours 
per week, there is a further charge of 5s. for each additional 
hour per week. In Berlin the fee is £1 for the six months’ 
term. To these charges must, of course, be added the 
cost of students’ board, which varies with the requirements 
of the individual student. In Hamburg the North German 
Missionary Society has erected a small hostel where board 
and lodging can be had at moderate terms, and where 
Dr. Spieth, an experienced missionary from Togo, gives 
special lectures on the religions of Africa. These state 
institutions enormously reduce the cost of training, and 
besides this have the advantage of bringing the missionary 
into contact with officials, merchants, colonists, and others 
who also frequent the institution. He thus has an oppor- 


1In Hamburg an experienced teacher of tropical medicine gives instruction in the 
preparation of tropical foods. 
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tunity of learning the way in which these classes look at 
things, and at the same time of bringing them into touch 
with missionary work. 

It may be added further that the Government is more 
likely to undertake the cost of printing scientific works if 
they have been written by those who have been trained in 
state institutions than if they are prepared by those whose 
names are unknown, and who have to give proof of their 
scientific capacity. 

Sooner or later it will be necessary for England! and 
America to create public institutions of a similar kind, or 
so to develop those which already exist, that they will 
become of service to missionaries. 

The objections to language training at home are 
based, so far as I am aware, as a rule, on two con- 
siderations. Such training is regarded either as super- 
fluous or as worthless and indeed harmful. It is supposed 
to be superfluous, because young missionaries can be taught 
the language on the mission field by their older colleagues. 
That does sometimes happen. It also sometimes happens, 
however, that the older missionary is in bad health and 
cannot undertake any fresh burden in addition to his other 
manifold labours. In that case the new recruit has no one 
toadvise him. He has not the smallest particle of guidance 
in regard to the native language, and must painfully 
discover for himself what has long been known to others. 
It also sometimes happens, moreover, that the older colleague 
is a capable practical worker without any gifts of scholar- 
ship. He may be able to speak the native language quite 
fluently, but not be able to teach it. In no instance has he 
the time to work with his younger colleague day after day 
for hours together, patiently to correct his mistakes in 
pronunciation and grammar, and to explain to him the 
peculiarities of the language. 


1 Cf. Report of the Treasury Committee on the Organisation of Oriental Studies in 
London. Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., London. Cd. 4560. 1s. 4d. Report of the 
Commission of the World Missionary Conference, 1910, on The Training of Missionaries, 
PP. 253-6. , 
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A native teacher is quite useless for this purpose. He 
can indeed say whether a thing is right or wrong, but he 
cannot show how a right pronunciation is to be learned. 
Still less can he explain why the grammar of his mother- 
tongue is what it is. Personally I am afraid that the ex- 
pectation that the young missionary will receive language 
training in the mission field is baseless. As a rule, the 
missionary has hitherto been left to his own resources, and 
must find his way as best he can according to the measure 
of his capacity. But just as in matters of clothing and 
food he makes use of the experience of others, and does not 
experiment for himself, so in respect of the most important 
instrument which he has, namely, language, he ought 
not to be left to his own experiments, but should be put 
into possession of the best aids that are available. 

Others regard language training at the home base as 
worthless, or indeed harmful, and this for two contra- 
dictory reasons. Some are afraid that the pupils will learn 
nothing. In reply to this I can only point to the experi- 
ence of the last twenty-five years in Germany. Mission- 
aries would not come forward in steadily increasing numbers 
if their predecessors had learnt nothing. One constantly 
hears older missionaries exclaim with regret : ‘ If I had only 
known that before I went out, how much labour I should 
have been spared.’ That the pronunciation must be learned 
from natives will be questioned by no one. Hence natives 
are appointed as assistant teachers. Their work must 
be supplemented, however, by a European to show how the 
native speaks and to explain the secret of imitating the 
unfamiliar sounds. 

Others fear that young missionaries will learn too 
much, and so make themselves a nuisance to their older 
colleagues. If the older missionaries do not know the 
language properly, this may possibly be the result; but 
under these circumstances, it is perhaps not undesirable. 
If, however, older missionaries have a real knowledge 
of the language, they will have no occasion to be afraid of 
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the new recruits, and will be interested in the new point of 
view. I do not believe that true scholarship is lacking 
in modesty. It is generally ignorance which presumes, and 
I have not yet heard of any instance in which an older 
missionary had any cause to complain that the scholarly 
knowledge of his younger assistant was a cause of annoyance 
to him. 

The fear has been expressed that the newcomers will be 
able to preach too quickly, without having acquired an 
adequate knowledge of the country and people. This fear 
must be regarded as entirely baseless. How can any one 
acquire a proper knowledge of the natives until he can talk 
to them? So long as this is impossible, all observations 
are in the highest degree uncertain, and frequently wholly 
mistaken. The better the newcomers know the language, 
the more quickly will they get to know the people. More- 
over, the training which is imparted in our German institu- 
tions does not consist in learning a grammar off by heart, 
but in a study of the fables, fairy tales, and songs of the 
people, in so far as these have already been printed or can be 
related by the native assistant teachers. Any one who is 
familiar with these already possesses a fair knowledge of the 
country and people, and will not be so likely to blunder in 
his intercourse with the natives through undue haste as one 
who does not possess this knowledge. We already have 
valuable collections of the folklore of a number of African 
peoples, which have been compiled by missionaries. These 
are of enormous advantage in enabling young missionaries 
to gain the necessary knowledge. Such collections are not, 
however, available for all African peoples. The reason, 
so far as I am aware, is that there has not been a widespread 
conviction that these things must be known if a missionary 
is to reach the soul of the people and to translate properly. 
A considerable number of missionaries still think that 
they have merely to preach like an evangelist in their own 
country without having first to discover the bridge which 
will lead to mutual understanding in religious matters. 
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But how is it possible to know what motives influence the 
natives in their sacrifices and worship, if one does not 
understand their language ? And how can one conscien- 
tiously say that these things are wrong, if one has no real 
knowledge of them ? 

The accounts by Callaway of the religious system of the 
Zulus,' by Steere of the fairy tales of the Swahili,* by Héli 
Chatelain of the stories of the Mbundu,* and by Spieth of 
the religion of the Ewe peoples,‘ are based on a thorough 
knowledge of the language, and have the missionary aim 
definitely in view. The authors were perfectly right to 
publish these collections not only in a European translation, 
but also in the African language,’ for a young missionary 
must learn to read the original, if he is to become really at 
home among the people. We cannot possibly make a 
better use of the treasures which these and other mission- 
aries have made available for us than by introducing the 
younger generation of missionaries to them before they go 
out to the mission field. 

I constantly find that missionaries on their return 
from the mission field discover books in our libraries which 
they ought to have read before they went out. Many of 
them did not know that such a book existed. It has thus 
happened that a language has had to be written down 
painfully from the lips of natives, when it already existed 
in print. Such procedure does not appear to me practical, 
and the mistake can be avoided only if missionaries are 
given full information before they go out. In other in- 
stances missionaries have known that the book existed, but 
have been unable to examine it either because it was 
too dear or because copies of it were rare and could not be 
procured in ordinary bookshops. 


1 Religious System of Amazulu. Natal, 1870. 
2 Swahili Tales. London, 1889. 
3 Folk-tales of Angola. Boston and New York, 1894. 


“Die Ewestimme. Berlin, 1905; Die Religion dey Eweer in Siid-Togo. Leipzig, 
IgII. 


.. ®*Spieth does not always give the African text. 
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Every commercial man takes pains to equip himself 
with the best information available before he visits new and 
unknown regions. In particular, he seeks to obtain exact 
infotmation with regard to the commodities, coinage, and 
methods of keeping accounts, since these are the instru- 
ments of his profession. Is it not our duty to take similar 
pains with regard to matters which concern the kingdom 
of God? The instrument which we use is the Word, and 
in order to possess a mastery of the Word, we need a know- 
ledge of the language. Luther was right when he said : 
* Language is the scabbard which holds the sword of the 
Spirit.’ 

Cart MEINHOF 























THE CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 
CONFERENCES IN INDIA 


I. THE PLAN AND METHOD 


THOSE who were most completely dominated by the spirit 
of the Edinburgh Missionary Conference were above all 
things anxious to see the visions of the assembly trans- 
formed into action at the earliest possible moment. That 
was the reason for the creation of the Continuation 
Committee. 

But the Continuation Committee, with its subordinate 
committees, had scarcely begun its work when the members 
became conscious that, before serious action could be 
taken, it must obtain much fuller knowledge of the work 
of the mission field, and must secure to the utmost the 
co-operation of the workers on the field. The Committee 
therefore invited its chairman, Dr. John R. Mott, to under- 
take a journey to India, China, Korea and Japan, with 
this object in view, and Dr. Mott, after careful considera- 
tion, found it possible to undertake the task. 

The plan adopted, after mature deliberation, was that 
Dr. Mott should hold a chain of some twenty conferences 
in the various sections of these great fields of the East, 
and that in each country, after the close of the sectional 
conferences, a national conference should be held, to 
gather up and co-ordinate results. It was proposed that 
each conference should consist of not more than some 
fifty persons, chosen with the extremest care from the 
area covered by the conference, so that not only the various 
missionary societies but the Indian Church and every type 
of work being carried on in the area should receive repre- 


sentation. It was believed that in small gatherings of 
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this nature it would be possible to get at facts and con- 
victions much more rapidly than in a large conference. 
Several friends in Britain, Canada, and the United States 
offered to bear the expenses of the journey and of the 
conferences, so that these might be without cost to the 
Continuation Committee, the missionary societies, or 
organizations on the field. 

An outline of the plan was sent to India. At first, in 
almost every province, a good deal of hesitation and 
unwillingness was felt and expressed. Men were tired of 
conferences and felt that the duty of the hour was steady 
work and not talk. It had been decided to postpone the 
Decennial Conference, which, in the ordinary course of 
things, would have been held in 1912: how, then, could 
any man propose to hold, not one, but seven conferences, 
that very year? Yet confidence in the Continuation 
Committee was so strong that a central committee was 
appointed in Calcutta and local committees in the other 
provinces, and most faithful and successful work was done 
in preparation for the campaign. 

In personal consultation with representatives of the 
leading missionary societies in North America and Europe, 
and with the Special Committees of the Continuation Com- 
mittee, and after correspondence with men in the mission 
field, Dr. Mott prepared a list of important questions on 
which light was wanted. This list was revised by the 
Continuation Committee and sent to the local committees 
in India for criticism and suggestion. 

The following is the order in which the conferences in 
Ceylon and India were held: Colombo, Nov. 11 to 18; 
Madras, Nov. 18 to 20; Bombay, Nov. 25 to 27; Jubbul- 
pore, Nov. 29 to Dec. 2; Allahabad, Dec. 3 to 6; Lahore, 
Dec. 9 to 11; Caleutta, Dec. 16 to 18; the National 
Conference, Dec. 18 to 21. The conference in Burma 
followed early in January. 

For each conference a room was secured of sufficient 
dimensions to make it possible that each delegate should 
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be provided with a table. Dr. Mott presided. To his right 
there would sit the secretary of the local committee and 
the timekeeper of the conference with his bell. On the 
left a couple of Dr. Mott’s helpers would be seated. At a 
table in front of the chairman sat the stenographer to take 
down a verbatim report of the proceedings. The delegates, 
each with his table, were set round as nearly as possible 
in semi-circular order. Maps, charts, and tables of statistics 
prepared by the local committee to illustrate the occupation 
of the province were hung on the walls. The proceedings 
were private; and, with the exception of a very few 
visitors representing mission boards and other Christian 
organizations at home, only delegates were admitted. 
Each delegate had before him a copy of the questions 
which had been suggested for discussion. These were drawn 
up under the following heads: The Occupation of the 
Field ; the Indian Church; Indian Christian Leadership ; 
the Training of Missionaries; Christian Education ; 
Christian Literature; Evangelization; Co-operation be- 
tween Missions. Under each of these there was a con- 
siderable number of questions, far more than could be 
dealt with in the time available. Hence each conference 
appointed its own business committee to decide which of 
these questions should be taken up for discussion and 
how much time should be allotted to each. 

The limited number of the delegates enabled each 
conference to become, from the very beginning, a hard- 
working, business-like committee, gathering information, 
comparing convictions and thinking out conclusions with 
wonderful rapidity and precision. Short speeches, single 
sentences, even monosyllabic answers, became the order 
of the day. In most of the conferences each speaker was 
limited to five minutes on each question; yet very seldom 
was any one hindered from adequate expression. The 
great majority of the speeches averaged from two to three 
minutes in length. In this way a very large number of 
voices were heard on every topic; every point of view 
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was expressed; an extraordinary number of significant 
and poignant facts were elicited; and everything of the 
nature of apology or rhetoric or padding dropped out. 
We venture to think that a new type of deliberative 
assembly has been created, likely to prove of great value. 

The conferences were in the fullest sense representative. 
Many interdenominational assemblies have met in India, 
but none comparable with these. All the missions, except 
those of the Roman Church, were represented. One ex- 
pected to see the central group of societies which have 
always worked together present in full force ; but, besides 
these, practically every Lutheran mission, almost every 
group of High Church Anglicans, the Syrian Church of 
Travancore, the Salvation Army, and the leading indigenous 
missions of India were all represented. The leaders of the 
Indian and Ceylonese Churches took a prominent part in 
each conference. European laymen scarcely made their 
appearance, but there was no lack of capable Indian and 
Ceylonese laymen. 

Each conference decided to express its convictions, so 
far as these were unanimous or practically unanimous, in 
a series of findings. A small sub-committee was appointed 
for this task in connexion with each group of questions sub- 
mitted for discussion. These men watched the discussion 
very carefully, so as to be able to express as accurately 
as possible the mind of the conference, and then drew up 
the findings. The business committees held a special 
meeting at which these draft findings were most carefully 
dealt with; and they were then brought up before the 
full conference to be accepted, rejected, or amended. 

The long agenda laid before each conference, the 
extraordinary interest of the questions proposed for dis- 
cussion, the three brief days available for everything, and 
the time-limit set for speaking, combined to give each 
gathering a most serious and strenuous character. Every 
delegate looks back upon his conference as a time of severe 
strain, yet perhaps still more as a period of golden privilege 
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and priceless work. No one left a conference as he entered 
it. New forces had come into his life, tresh light on the 
situation, a sense of divine urgency, a new hope, a con- 
sciousness of the vast resources which God has prepared 
for them that love Him. 

Yet every one telt very keenly the pitiable incomplete- 
ness of the discussions. Each subject was little more 
than opened, and briefly touched on, when it had to be laid 
aside. In each conference this caused at first a good deal 
of disappointment ; yet all recognized that it was inevit- 
able ; and it bore within itself one vast advantage: every 
one felt that the work had barely been begun, and that it 
was imperative that means should be found to carry it on 
in the same serious spirit in which it had been started. 

The devotional spirit was very marked throughout. 
Each day had its period set apart for intercession; but 
besides that every hour was filled with a spirit of prayer 
and aspiration. There was a happy social spirit abroad 
also. The frankness of the discussions astonished many, 
and, above all, the fact that such frankness could co-exist 
with such complete unity of spirit. In several of the 
conferences the Indian delegates helped matters forward 
very greatly by their outspokenness, combined with 
brotherliness. Each conference opened rather quietly ; 
enthusiasm rose gradually as men began to realize the new 
world opening before them; and the discussion of the 
findings lifted the exhilaration of the delegates to the 
height ; for in many‘%cases these went much further than 
had ever been found possible before. 

That which justifies the whole movement is the fact 
that every province decided to create an organization (or 
to modify an existing one) in order to carry forward and 
bring into actual being all that had been decided ; and the 
whole will be crowned by a national organization. The 
Continuation Committee conferences clearly open a new 
era in Indian missions. 


J. N. FARQUHAR 
18 
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II. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CONFERENCES 
AND THEIR CONCLUSIONS 


Tue series of conferences held in November and 
December last throughout India and Ceylon under the 
presidency of Dr. Mott mark a notable stage in the develop- 
ment of missionary work in India. Conferences of mis- 
sionaries of different denominations are no novelty. They 
are held at different centres every year, and in many cities 
every month. The All-India Decennial Conference is now 
a well-established institution. But these conferences held 
by Dr. Mott have been unique in the forethought with 
which they have been planned and organized, in the 
thoroughness of their work, in the completeness of the 
arrangements made for eliciting and focussing the best 
thought and experience of the Indian field, and in the 
wise provision of an adequate machinery for making the 
findings of the Conference effective in the future. 

The findings of the All-India Conference are of peculiar 
value. They sum up in the briefest possible space the 
deliberate opinion of the leading missionaries of India 
and Ceylon as to the points that need emphasis, the 
methods that should be adopted, the directions in which 
we ought to advance, the weak spots that need strengthen- 
ing. They will be a stirring manifesto to the supporters 
of missions at the home base and an invaluable guide both 
to committees at home and the missionaries on the field. 

The outstanding feature of the conferences as a whole 
was undoubtedly the spirit of unity and brotherhood 
which pervaded them. This was especially manifest in 
the final All-India Conference. It would, I think, have 
been difficult for any outsider, who might have come into 
the Conference without knowing its composition, to have 
guessed that it brought together the representatives of 
different denominations supposed to be antagonistic. 
Throughout all our work and discussions there was the 
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deep underlying sense of a great common cause that united 
us all in the bonds of brotherhood. There was no effort 
needed to sink our differences. They did not emerge on 
the surface. I was not able to be present at the great 
conference in Edinburgh in 1910, but some of those who 
took part in it as well as in our Indian conferences told 
me that the spirit of unity in the latter was, if anything, 
intensified and raised to a higher level. And judging from 
the account of the debate at Edinburgh on the promotion 
of unity given by Mr. Gairdner in his book on Edinburgh 
1910, 1 think that this is true. In Edinburgh there was 
evidently a strain and tension which was markedly absent 
in India. One noticeable feature in our Indian conferences 
was the large number of Anglican bishops, as well as 
missionaries of both the S.P.G. and C.M.S., who took 
part in them. At Colombo, Madras, Bombay, Jubbulpore, 
Allahabad, Lahore and Calcutta the provincial conierence 
was attended by the bishop of the diocese, while at the 
national conference the Bishop of Lahore (soon to become 
Metropolitan of India), the Bishops of Madras and Chota 
Nagpur and the Rev. V. S. Azariah (soon to be consecrated 
as the first Indian bishop of the Anglican Church), were all 
present and took an active and prominent part in the 
work of the Conference. This is a distinct advance upon 
Edinburgh, where the Anglican bishops were few in number 
and felt constrained to adopt an attitude of apology and 
self-defence. In India no apology or self-defence was 
needed. 

When we compare the findings of this conference with 
the resolutions of the last Decennial Conference held in 1902 
we notice at once a striking advance in many directions. 

(1) The most remarkable of the findings in this respect 
were those on the Indian Church and Indian Christian 
leadership. They are a calm and well-balanced statement 
of ideas that have long been in the air, but have never 
before been so clearly summed up or so emphatically 
endorsed by a representative body of missionaries in India. 
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The desire on the part of many leaders of the Indian 
Christian community for a comprehensive Church; the 
demand that the Indian Church, while continuing to receive 
and absorb every good influence which the Church of the 
West may impart to it, yet in respect of forms and organiza- 
tion should have entire freedom to develop on such lines 
as will conduce most to the natural expression of the 
spiritual instincts of Indian Christians ; the recognition of 
widespread indications of a true spirit of sacrifice and 
service in the Indian Church, and the conviction that, 
whenever capable and spiritually minded men and women 
are discovered, Churches and missions should make a 
real and unmistakable advance by placing Indians on a 
footing of complete equality, in status and responsibility, 
with Europeans ; the emphasis laid on the principle that 
the work carried on by foreign missionary societies should 
be gradually transferred, as opportunities offer, to the 
Indian Church, and the opinion expressed that in view of the 
importance of this principle all positions of responsibility 
made available for Indian Christians should be related 
to Church organizations rather than to those of foreign 
missionary societies ;—these are views and opinions that 
have been often expressed and advocated at home and in 
the mission field. But the significant fact is that they have 
now been made part of a definite, well-considered programme, 
and deliberately adopted, after a careful and searching 
criticism of every phrase and word, by the most repre- 
sentative body of missionaries in India which it would be 
possible to assemble. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that this fact marks a definite change in the objective of 
our work. So far we have often talked and written about 
developing the Indian Church ; but the immediate, practical 
aim has been the strengthening and unifying of the individual 
mission. The Indian Church was, after all, only a dream 
of the future. This conference marks the fact that the 
Indian Church has now become a matter of practical 
politics. 
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(2) An almost equally striking advance of opinion is 
seen in the findings on mass movements. The resolution 
of the Decennial Conference on the subject in 1902 was 
singularly meagre and uninspiring. The findings of the 
recent conference are a trumpet call to the Churches in India 
and at home to seize a magnificent opportunity and to 
press resolutely through an open door that may soon be 
closed. The points specially emphasized—that in many 
parts of India the depressed classes and aboriginal tribes, 
who number over fifty millions, are extraordinarily open to 
the message of the Gospel ; that there are strong influences 
at work tending to close the open door, and that, therefore, 
the claim upon the missionary societies to gather in this 
vast harvest is urgent and imperative—are again not new. 
They have been urged insistently by individual missionaries 
for the last twenty years. But the fact that they have now 
been endorsed by this representative conference will im- 
press upon the Church in India and at home the imperative 
need of grappling with this gigantic task in right earnest, 
with tenfold force. 

The evidence quoted at the conferences as to the re- 
sults already achieved through these mass movements was 
very striking. It more than justified the emphatic state- 
ments on this point in the findings. The results are 
described as twofold. First, in the progress of the converts 
themselves: ‘ Even where the converts have come from 
the lowest and most degraded section of society, already 
within the short space of fifty years large numbers of them 
have exhibited to a very remarkable degree the fruit of the 
Spirit, and have by their Christian lives won the respect of 
those who formerly despised and treated them as untouch- 
able.’ And second, in the influence of the movements 
upon the Christian Church and the Hindu community : 
‘The work among these classes,’ it is said, ‘is dealing a 
powerful blow at the caste spirit, which in some parts of 
the Church has had so fatal an influence in paralysing its 
missionary spirit, and also is a great witness to that law 
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of God’s kingdom by which He chooses the weak to con- 
found the strong and the things that are not to bring to 
naught the things that are. It is a remarkable fact that 
wherever in the village districts the work among the de- 
pressed classes has been most successful, there the caste 
people have been most ready to hear and accept the message 
of the Gospel. It is noticeable, too, that no part of the 
Church’s work in India excites more concern and emula- 
tion among many sections of the educated classes.’ 

This sums up briefly a mass of evidence from all parts 
of India as to the value and significance of these great 
movements and will set at rest the doubts that have been 
freely expressed by those who only know of these move- 
ments from the outside, lest the gathering in of so many 
thousands of poor, illiterate people from the lowest sections 
of Hindu society should fatally lower the moral standard 
of the Church and erect a fresh barrier against the con- 
version of the middle and educated classes. The opinion 
of the conference is emphatic: ‘These mass movements, 
if properly dealt with, will be of untold value to the cause 
of Christ in India.’ But they must be properly dealt with. 
The conference emphasizes the fact that ‘ to gather in this 
harvest and to train and educate the converts, demand a 
far stronger and more widespread effort than has yet been 
made.’ The immediate needs to be provided for and the 
methods to be adopted are briefly outlined under nine 
heads, which deserve careful study as embodying the 
practical experience of the missionaries engaged in dealing 
with the mass movements in all parts of India. 

(8) The findings on co-operation and unity not only 
register the progress of opinion and sentiment on this 
great question, but initiate a policy. There is something 
almost startling in the calm, quiet language in which the 
conference, after recording its thankfulness to God for the 
spirit of Christian love and co-operation that has marked 
its proceedings, proceeds to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the various provincial conferences with a 
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view to promoting co-operation, by propounding a scheme 
for the establishment of provincial representative councils 
for missions and a national council for missions. To 
any one who remembers the state of things that existed 
thirty years ago, the matter-of-fact way in which this 
scheme of federal councils was introduced, accepted, 
embodied in the findings, and started without a note of 
dissent or protest or anxiety is most amazing. The 
scheme will be carefully scrutinized both at home and in 
the mission field, and possibly it may need many modifica- 
tions in detail; but the broad fact that councils of this 
kind have suddenly leapt into the sphere of practical 
politics is a fact of immense significance. They must 
necessarily lead to large measures of co-operation; they 
will render flagrant violations of comity almost impossible ; 
they will make the experience of every large mission avail- 
able for the whole of India; they will enable the Christian 
army to concentrate its forces as it has never done before 
on strategic centres, and above all they will foster and 
intensify the spirit of unity and brotherhood. 

(4) The findings on Christian education will, it is hoped, 
prove an end of strife. There has been a prolonged con- 
troversy for the last thirty or forty years over our educa- 
tional policy, and education has come to be regarded in 
some quarters as the rival of mass movements and evangeliza- 
tion. The conference arranges terms of peace between the 
combatants and brings them together in a higher unity. 
It strikes the right note in the preamble, by drawing 
attention to the fact that the very large accessions, mostly 
from the depressed classes, have resulted in a marked 
diminution in the literacy of the Christian community as 
a whole, and that the success of our missionary activities 
imposes on us a heavy responsibility for the education of 
our members. There is, therefore, now ‘a widespread 
demand fcr the extension of primary education throughout 
India, which in conjunction with the present accessibility 
of the depressed classes to missionary effort constitutes a 
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call to the Church to provide as rapidly as may be a largely 
increased body of qualified teachers to enable it to seize 
this opportunity. Apart from all other considerations a 
vigorous educational policy is absolutely necessary to raise 
the converts from the depressed classes to a higher level 
of spiritual and moral life and to enable the Indian Church 
to take up the great task of the evangelization of India.’ 

The aim of mission schools and colleges is stated as 
threefold—the upbuilding of the Church through the 
training of the children and youth of the Christian eom- 
munity ; the conversion of individual students; and the 
diffusion of Christian ideas as a preparation for the large 
influx of converts that we believe is coming into the 
Christian Church. Many educationalists in India will hail 
with great satisfaction the recommendations of the con- 
ference with a view to securing greater efficiency. All the 
recommendations are important and deserve careful atten- 
tion. Many of us will specially rejoice at the statement 
‘that, since it is desirable to produce a profound Christian 
impression rather than a diffused Christian atmosphere, if 
the choice at any time should be between more students 
and more efficient education, the latter should be unhesi- 
tatingly chosen.’ I believe myself that this goes straight 
to the source of the serious weakness of many of our 
mission schools and colleges. They have outgrown our 
resources. In some places there are perhaps too many of 
them, in others they are too large. The result in some 
institutions is a weak Christian staff, a small proportion 
of Christian students, a non-Christian atmosphere and 
a weak Christian influence. Efficiency and intensity are 
the two watchwords of the conference in the matter of 
education. 

(5) Women’s work, medical work and Christian literature 
were treated with a thoroughness which makes the findings 
on these subjects peculiarly valuable, and it is noticeable 
that the importance of the European and Anglo-Indian 
community in the missionary work of the Church was at 
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last recognized though somewhat inadequately. It is well 
that a special committee has been appointed to gather 
information as to the relation of members of this com- 
munity to the missionary cause. In the last Decennial 
Conference, and at Edinburgh, the importance of the 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians was entirely ignored, and 
yet their presence in India constitutes a fact to be reckoned 
with in the spread of the kingdom of God. They number 
altogether about 250,000, and by reason of their wealth, 
position and influence stand to the people of India as 
witnesses for or against the gospel of Christ. At the same 
time they must form an important element in the Christian 
Church. The conference has done well to call attention 
to this much neglected subject. 

Looking at the spirit that inspired the conferences as 
a whole, two things strike me as deserving special notice 
apart from the sense of unity and brotherhood which I 
have dwelt on above. First, there is the growth of a 
scientific temper and method in the mission work of the 
Church in India. Hitherto the work has been carried on 
very much by rule of thumb and at haphazard. There has 
been no settled plan of campaign. Missions have often 
been dumped down or have grown up through force of 
circumstances without any well-considered policy. The 
strength or weakness of a mission has often depended far 
more on the personality and influence of the missionary 
in charge than on the needs of the work. Then there has 
been too little effort made to avoid overlapping, to correlate 
missionary agencies, to study methods of work and to 
educate the workers. But this conierence marks the dawn 
of a new day. Its findings are instinct with a scientific 
passion for information and efficiency. It wants to know 
the facts, study the conditions, compare methods, form 
plans, and have a definite policy. It proclaims that the 
old haphazard ways are obsolete. We are going for the 
future to survey India as a whole and to try to make each 
department of our work as perfect and complete as possible. 
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Missions are becoming more and more what our American 
friends would call a business proposition. 

And then, secondly, there was the inspiring spirit of 
hopefulness, based upon a quiet confidence in the will of 
God and the infinite power of His Holy Spirit. This is 
happily no new feature in missionary conferences, but it is 
good to feel that as the area of battle extends and the 
conflict becomes fiercer, the hope and thankfulness of the 
army of God grow stronger and deeper. As we look back 
on what God has done for us in the past we thank Him and 
take courage ; as we look forward to the future our hearts 
thrill with a great hope that the day is not far distant when 
we shall march as one united army against sin and false- 
hood, and by our unity convince all men that Jesus Christ 
is indeed the Son of God and the Saviour of the world. 

Henry Mapras 


Ill. THE BEARING OF THE CONFERENCES 
ON CO-OPERATION 


Ir would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that these 
conferences have introduced a new era in the history of 
co-operative effort in Indian mission work, for that might 
seem on the one hand to ignore the fact that the spirit of 
unity has already found many notable expressions, and on 
the other to assume that the forces that make for isola- 
tion have now at last been overcome. Yet when every 
allowance has been made for the possibility of underrating 
the past or overrating the future, the fact remains that 
the missionary force, so far as it could be represented at 
the conferences, has taken a decided step forward, and 
even if for any cause the hopes that have been aroused 
should largely fail to be realized it is inconceivable that 
the failure should be so absolute as to leave us no further 
than we were before. 

We are encouraged to cherish this expectation by a 
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number of considerations of which the following are the 
chief. To begin with, the conferences were the most 
representative ever held in India. In the second place, 
the atmosphere which pervaded the conferences was won- 
derfully conducive to unity. Those who came together, 
though belonging to many countries and differing widely 
in their views of doctrine and polity as well as in opinion 
regarding the problems under discussion, were conscious 
of a strange oneness. It was clearly understood that 
no one who attended was expected to sacrifice any con- 
viction, or be silent about any matter on which his opinions 
might differ from those of others. Yet in the presence of 
an overwhelming task people realized that in spite of all 
differences they were one, and it is hardly necessary to say 
that they were most conscious of their unity in those solemn 
periods of intercession, which came as interruptions to the 
business and were yet rightly regarded as the most serious 
part of each day’s work. These days of fellowship in work 
and prayer made impressions that cannot be easily effaced. 

The reports regarding the measure of comity and co- 
operation already existing were on the whole encouraging. 
The general testimony was to the effect that in such matters 
as territorial division, salaries of Indian workers, and the 
reception of agents or of members under discipline, a steady 
improvement was taking place, and that breaches of the 
spirit of comity were due rather to the inexperience or un- 
wisdom of individuals than to the settled policy of any 
society. It was shown, too, that the spirit of co-operation, 
more especially in the conduct of educational institutions, 
was markedly on the increase. This development was in 
some cases due to the timely action of individuals, but 
had been greatly stimulated by such organizations as the 
missionary associations which existed in several provinces, 
and the missionary conferences of the larger centres. It 
was felt, however, that much remained to be done, and 
each conference set itself to find what the next step was so 
far as its area was concerned. 
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It is significant that, as in the case of the Edinburgh 
Conference, the need of drawing closer was felt in connexion 
with almost every one of the topics discussed. Under the 
head of ‘occupation,’ for example, it was found in each 
area that there was still very much land to be possessed, 
and that on the other hand there was a certain amount of 
overlapping. It was accordingly resolved to go much 
further than had yet been done in the way of making a 
thorough survey of the field, and this of course could be 
done only by co-operative effort. In the matter of educa- 
tion, again, the need of combination, more especially in 
the higher education, was keenly felt, and in some cases 
definite plans were proposed. Approval was expressed of 
the work of the educational unions which exist in several 
provinces, and resolutions were passed in favour of strength- 
ening existing unions or founding new ones where necessary. 
The limitations in the way of actual unification imposed 
by doctrinal differences were clearly recognized, more 
especially in the case of theological and, to a lesser extent, 
in that of normal training. But the feeling of the majority 
was that even these were not insuperable if provision were 
made by means of hostels for denominational fellowship 
and instruction. With regard to the training of mission- 
aries the need of co-operation in the maintenance of lan- 
guage-study schools was recognized by all. Under ‘ evan- 
gelization ’ the holding of united missions was recommended, 
and of joint ‘summer schools’ for the workers. In the 
production and distribution of Christian literature the 
need for co-operation is too obvious to need mention. 
Several of the conferences expressed strong desires for the 
extension of the plan, already at work in the Tamil field, 
of having literature missionaries supported by the societies 
working in the area, and the national conference appointed 
a committee to endeavour to carry the unification of pro- 
duction, more especially of English works, much further than 
had hitherto been done. 

In connexion with the subject of the Indian Church 
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it was found that the desire for a national Church was far 
from being universal, being confined to the educated mem- 
bers of the Christian community and not universal among 
them. It was felt, however, that such an ideal should 
not be lost sight of, and the feeling of the great majority 
was gathered up in the finding of the national con- 
ference, which runs as follows :— 

‘ Desire for a Comprehensive Church.—This Conference is of opinion that 
there is undoubtedly a strong desire on the part of many of the leaders of the 
Indian Christian community for a comprehensive Church organization adapted 
to the country. While the community as a whole, as may be expected from 
its origin and history, cannot be said to have shown any strong and wide- 
spread desire in this direction, neither can it be said that there is anything 
within the community itself which would militate against the realization of 
such an ideal. This Conference, therefore, considers that every facility should 
be afforded for the spread and development of this desire in the Indian 
Christian community at large.’ 

Such are some of the ideals regarding co-operative 
action which found expression in the various findings. 
But each conference ere it disbanded had to decide a ques- 
tion of great importance. Was there to be any body 
specially charged with the duty of working for the realiza- 
tion of these ideals? The hesitation with which many 
faced this question may well be understood. The number 
of committees and conferences is already considerable, and 
the feeling is often expressed that the time spent in con- 
nexion with them might be better employed in attending 
to ordinary duties. A number of these organizations, too, 
exist for the purpose of co-operative effort, and the need of 
any new body might be questioned. Yet each of the 
provincial conferences, facing the problem in the light of 
the needs of its own area, decided that there must hence- 
forth be some representative council which would stand 
for the principle of united action and endeavour to promote 
it wherever practicable. Existing missionary associations 
might possibly be adapted to serve this purpose, if only 
they could become representative of missions as missions. 
While it was clearly realized everywhere that such councils 
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could only be advisory, yet it was felt to be essential that 
they should be so constituted as to secure that their advice 
would carry considerable weight, and with this in view 
the plan which found most acceptance was to have the 
councils as far as possible elected by the bodies at work 
in the area, care being taken to secure by means of co-option 
that no important interest was neglected. At the national 
conference the outline of a constitution for such provincial 
councils was drawn up and recommended as a guide, but 
no attempt at rigid uniformity was contemplated, and the 
actual constitution of each council will vary according to 
the prevailing opinion as to the needs of the area. 

Now came a further important question: Were these 
provincial councils to be left in isolation, or had the time 
come for the formation of a national council, which might 
stand to the provincial councils somewhat in the same 
relation as these did to the missions ? That the provincial 
councils by themselves might do much was not questioned. 
They might, too, communicate as occasion required with 
one another, and stand in close relation to the Continuation 
Committee, being thus kept in touch with the home base 
and with other parts of the mission field. Their formation 
was already a distinct step in advance: was it clear that 
the time had come for this further step ? India was large, 
and considerable expenditure of time and money would be 
necessary if a national council was to be more than a name. 
It can hardly be wondered at that such thoughts were in 
the minds of many who gathered in Calcutta. Yet by the 
time the Committee on Co-operation was ready to bring 
forward a definite proposal for the formation of a national 
council it was obvious that a change was taking place, and 
that those who had begun by counting the cost had become 
ready for a daring venture. So it came about that the 
committee’s scheme was adopted without any questioning 
of its main principles, and with only a few modifications in 
detail. The report of the committee as a whole was 
adopted by a standing vote, and then a member who had 
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in past years done noble service in the cause of union led 
the Conference in a prayer of thanksgiving. 
The finding regarding a national council is as follows : 


Nationa Councit.—With a view to co-ordinating the activities of the 
Provincial Councils the Conference resolves to take steps for the formation of 
a National Council in accordance with the following plan : 

a. Name :— 

The Council shall be called the National Missionary Council of India. 

b. Objects :— 

The objects of the Council shall be— 

(1) To co-operate with the Provincial Councils in the carrying out 
of their objects. 

(2) To be in communication with the Continuation Committee of 
the Edinburgh Missionary Conference regarding such matters 
as require consideration or action from the point of view of 
the Indian mission field as a whole. 

(3) To take into consideration such other questions affecting the 
entire missionary field as may seem to it desirable. 

(4) To make provision for the convening of an All-India Missionary 
Conference when such is in the opinion of the Council desirable. 

c. Methods :— 

In furtherance of the above objects the Council shall— 

(1) Hold an annual meeting. 

(2) Consider all matters referred to it by any Provincial Council 
and take such action as it may deem best. 

(3) Receive and consider the annual reports of the said Councils, 

(4) Appoint from its own membership or otherwise occasional or 
standing committees to deal with subjects demanding special 
consideration. 

(5) Appoint an Executive, which shall ordinarily meet midway in 
time between the annual meetings of the Council for the con- 
sideration of matters referred to it by the Council and such 
other matters as may seem to require immediate attention, 
the decision of the Executive in the case of the latter to be 
presented to the Council for ratification by correspondence. 

d, Constitution :— 

(1) The membership of the Council shall be constituted as follows : 
Two members elected |by each of the following Provincial 
Councils: (i) Madras, (ii) Bombay, (iii) Central Provinces and 
Central India, (iv) The United Provinces, (v) The Punjab and 
Rajputana, (vi) North-East India and (vii) Burma; and 
members co-opted by the elected members to bring the 

total membership up to twenty-four. 
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(2) Members shall be elected to serve for a period of three years, 
one-third retiring by rotation each year. 

Note 1.—The provincial areas shall be understood to be those on the basis 
of which the recent Continuation Committee Conferences have been held, 
subject to such re-arrangement as may be suggested by the National Council 
or may be mutually agreed upon. 

Note 2.—The functions of the Council shall be solely consultative and 
advisory and not legislative or mandatory. 

Note 3.—The above is submitted as a draft scheme for the tormation ot 
the Council, but is subject to such amplification or modification by the Council 
itself as experience may suggest or need require. 

Note 4.—The formation of the Council shall be entrusted to an Interim 
Committee to be appointed by this Conference. 

Having taken the necessary steps to bring this organiza- 
tion into being, the national conference felt that it might 
well leave to it and to the provincial councils the formula- 
tion of principles of comity and schemes for co-operation. 
It was thought best, however, to reaffirm certain great 
principles which experience has shown to be of the highest 
value, and to express certain desires for their fuller applica- 
tion. Among these was one which many have felt to be 
necessary though it has seldom found formal expression. 
The consideration of the matter was suggested by one of 
the questions proposed for discussion at the provincial 
conferences: ‘Does satisfactory provision exist for the 
proper correlation of missionary activities (1) between 
missionaries in a given station; (2) between different 
phases of work in the same mission?’ This led to searching 
of heart in some quarters. In the paper on co-operation 
presented to one of the conferences the following passage 
occurs: ‘Even if the personal relations of missionary 
colleagues were all that could be desired (and is it so in all 
cases ?) it might happen that great loss was being incurred 
through the fact that each went his own way regardless of 
the others, or that a missionary did less than might be done 
to bring the different departments of his own work into 
relation to each other. School work, for instance, would be 
more likely to lead to definite results if it were followed up 
by zenana visiting in the case of women and preaching in 
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the case of men.’ Obvious as this may seem, it was admitted 
in more than one conference that attention required to be 
called to it, and at the national conference the following 
finding was reached: ‘ That the importance be urged on 
each mission within the area of paying attention in their 
own activities to the proper correlation of the various 
forms of missionary work.’ 

The finding of the national conference regarding the 
desire for a national Church has already been quoted, but 
the matter was not allowed to rest there. In view of the 
prevailing diversity of view in church matters no attempt 
was made to say what the next practical step should be, 
or to decide which of the possible forms of union was 
preferable. Yet if prayer be the most practical thing in 
life it may be evident ere long that the conference took 
a very practical step indeed in passing the following 
resolution : 

‘In Conclusion, this conference, feeling certain that the unity of 
Christendom is in accordance with the divine purpose and is the means by 
which, above all else, the world will be brought to recognize in our Lord 
Jesus Christ their Saviour and Redeemer, and thankfully recognizing the 
many evidences that at the present time this truth is being brought home to 
the hearts and consciences of Christians all over the world by the manifest 
working of the Holy Spirit of peace and love, most earnestly calls upon all to 
whom its voice may come to be instant in believing prayer to the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ that He will vouchsafe speedily to accomplish 
His gracious purpose and hasten the day when the prayer of our Redeemer 
may be fulfilled and all His people be perfected into one.’ 

If the whole problem is faced in this spirit we may look 
forward to such developments as will make talk about a 
new era less of an exaggeration than it seemed at first. 
The difficulties to be faced are of course enormous. Many 
who had not the advantage of attending the conferences 
can hardly be blamed if they look coldly on the organiza- 
tion which is being created, and smile at the enthusiasm 
of those who helped to bring it into being. Yet there is 
good reason to believe that in this case the enthusiasts are 
right. They have to encourage them not only the con- 
19 
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siderations stated at the beginning of this paper, but certain 
others which may be mentioned at its close. Had a 
proposal for a national council been made a few years 
ago it would probably have been condemned as chimerical, 
and if it had come into existence it is doubtful if it would 
have accomplished much. The time was not ripe. But 
the need of co-operation is increasingly felt, and the experi- 
ments made in the way of joint effort and even of church 
union have been, on the whole, remarkably encouraging. 
A change, too, is taking place in the spirit of the time, and 
large numbers are filled with a new eagerness to transcend 
those barriers which diversity in doctrine or polity or 
practice has raised. Of this spirit the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence was the most notable expression, and it in turn has 
done immeasurable service in fostering it and securing its 
spread throughout the world. The influence of ‘ Edin- 
burgh, 1910’ was already felt in India. It was accordingly 
at an opportune time that the series of Indian conferences 
was held. Is it not obvious that the hand of God is in it 
all? Such at any rate is the conviction of the men and 
women who had the privilege of facing the great task 
together, and they have gone back to their ordinary 
spheres of labour with a determination not to rest till their 
fellow-workers see something of that vision which opened 
up before their eyes in those memorable days, and join 
them in strenuous effort for its realization. 
J. H. Macitean 























THE IDEAL OF WOMANHOOD AS A 
FACTOR IN MISSIONARY WORK 


Ill. JAPANESE WOMEN, AND THE PROBLEMS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY 


JAPANESE women have held a position unique in the Orient. 
At no period of their history have they been as low as are 
the women in other countries of Asia. In the very early 
period before outside teachings came in their place in 
society was undoubtedly high. Many names of Japanese 
women are noted in history and literature, showing that 
they shared the learning of the times and exerted great 
influence. A number of empresses have even ruled in 
their own right. During the long civil wars of the middle 
ages, however, and later from the twelfth century onward 
when military rule predominated, women played a less and 
less prominent part in the world. But what degraded 
women chiefly was the influence of the Chinese philosophy 
and Buddhistic teaching. By these intellectual education 
was considered unnecessary, and it was deemed sufficient 
if women had moral training which enforced chastity, 
gentleness, obedience and humility. Buddhism regarded 
woman as a creature of sin, and treacherous in nature. 
Confucianism also treated her as inferior, and it was the 
Confucian teachings that held preponderating sway over 
women. The following quotations from one of the great 
seventeenth-century exponents of Confucian doctrines for 
women, Kaibara Ekken, give an idea of the place of 
women in the doctrines of the Chinese sage : 

‘The only qualities that befit a woman are gentleness, 
obedience, chastity and quietness.’ 

agt 
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*Woman’s lot lies in the three obediences, obedience 
while yet unmarried to a father, when married to a hus- 
band, when widowed to a son.’ 

“A woman should look to her husband as if he were 
Heaven itself.’ 

* A woman once married must never leave her husband’s 
house. Should she forsake the way and be divorced, 
shame shall cover her till her latest hour.’ 

‘If thy father-in-law and mother-in-law hate thee, be 
not angry with them and murmur not.’ 

It is interesting to note that the actual conditions never 
reached the degree that these precepts seem to indicate. 
Women were by no means the slaves of men as might be 
supposed. They were respected and had great power in 
the home, especially over their children. Even in the 
period when they were most restrained, women were never 
kept in seclusion as are the women of India and China 
to-day. Their legal and social position strongly resembles 
that of the Roman women in the best period of the Re- 
public. In feudal times samurai women by their courage 
and spirit and by actual deed helped to defend castle and 
palace, and their wit and tact have served men on many 
an occasion. Even in affairs of state women have some- 
times guided unseen forces, and, outwardly without power, 
have played a hidden but not insignificant part in matters 
apparently beyond their ken. Their names come in again 
and again in history. 

There grew up under the old teachings, narrow and 
restraining as they were, an unusually beautiful type of 
woman. Patient and enduring, with great courage of a 
passive kind, self-effacing and self-sacrificing, a woman’s 
whole life was for others,—to please her husband and his 
parents, to wait on and care for others, to serve the interests 
of the family. Humility and sacrifice were the key-note 
of the old ethics, and these were well learned by the women. 
Nobly and courageously these patient, modest, gentle 
women served their generation and time. Their training 
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fitted them for the quiet, secluded life of obedience in the 
home, but it left out the development of the mind or the 
judgment, the growth of individuality, and crushed, though 
it did not entirely destroy, independence and self-respect. 

Suddenly, into the midst of the old monotonous life of 
the middle ages, has rushed in the full flood of present-day 
civilization. Japan, awakening from her sleep of ages, has 
tried to catch up by one bound with the progress made in 
centuries by the other nations. This difficult task is being 
done with a marvellous rapidity. To women no less than 
to men has come the new life, calling them out into a new 
and stirring world, with changed responsibilities and duties, 
new thoughts and ambitions. These conditions are bewil- 
dering, and there are many adjustments to be made and 
problems to be settled. If we look around the present 
world of Japan, we shall find that like the outer and material 
things which show a curious mixture of old and new which 
have not had time to amalgamate, so it is in the world of 
ideas. 

One of the most curious phenomena at this period is that 
most extreme elements of thought are existing side by side 
in society, to an extent incomprehensible to outsiders, and 
probably unparalleled in history. Men who represent two 
or three hundred years’ difference in thought are living 
together in this generation. The old-time conservative 
may be the father of a man who is as radical as any ex- 
tremist in Europe. Even in the same individual there may 
be a curious and inconsistent mixture of advanced and 
conservative ideas. A man may be very progressive in his 
ideas about politics or law, and yet be conservative in 
regard to women. Another man may seem to have all the 
advanced Christian ethical thoughts and yet hold that 
suicide as taught by Bushido is right. 

Indeed it is true that the men who have received modern 
education, and who compose the majority of our influential 
men, are progressive in all the material and most of the 
intellectual ideas of the West but are often very conserva- 
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tive to an inconsistent degree about women. It is only a 
small proportion of all the progressive modern men that 
accept western ethics and hold at all advanced views of the 
rights and position of women. These are the men who are 
influenced by Christian thought, a far greater number than 
are actual professing Christians. Yet as in past time when 
Confucian theories failed to crush woman completely, and 
never took away all honour and respect from her, so now, 
in this new age, she is making wonderful advance in spite 
of the fact that there is opposition and criticism, and that 
at each step she makes forward a thousand different voices 
are raised as to what is right, just and becoming for her. 
Many men who accept European models for almost every- 
thing else still cling to the old ideas regarding social con- 
ventions and women’s work. Still each day sees progress 
made. 

The greatest advance has come in education. The first 
schools for women were missionary ones, and were started 
about forty years ago in the early years of Meiji. Since 
then, government and private schools in great numbers give 
common and middle school education to girls as to boys, 
and it has become a matter of course for girls of the middle 
and upper classes to receive general education on modern 
lines. Higher education is only beginning, but it will come 
in more and more. The intellectual side of women is thus 
beginning to be developed, and there will be no dissenting 
voice in the future raised, even among the most conserva- 
tive, against a certain amount of knowledge for women as 
making them at least more useful to men. They may also 
become teachers, and it is considered a suitable profession 
and almost the only honourable one for them. There are 
nearly thirty thousand women who are teaching in primary 
and secondary schools. We must not forget, however, that 
this education is far behind what the boys are receiving, 
that it is not Christian education, and that the ethical 
teaching in it for women is based chiefly on the old lines. 

Women’s minds are being developed in other ways, also, 
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in this busy age. More and more of them are going abroad, 
accompanying their husbands on diplomatic, commercial 
and other missions. Literature for women has come up, 
newspapers, magazines and books are read by them. In 
industries also women share as they always did in manual 
labour, and they are also beginning to take up work on other 
lines which modern life has developed, not only industries 
carried on in the homes, but work in factories, shops, 
business offices, banks, even in government departments, 
There are women writers, reporters and stenographers. 
Most of the positions are subordinate ones, but neverthe- 
less women form no mean proportion of the wage earners. 
Thus by necessity they are leaving their homes and are 
being sent out into the world. Women have been deeply 
influenced, like the men, by the flooding in of the material 
civilization of the West. New luxuries hitherto undreamed 
of rouse their desires. Superficial observation of the life 
and manners and thought of the West through bits of travel 
have made deep impression, and western ways are often 
copied without full understanding of them. Translations 
of foreign books, especially novels, sometimes do harm 
through lack of knowledge of the conditions of society 
which they represent, while an aggressive type of western 
woman and the extravagance of the West are all having 
their effect in ways far from beneficial. The modern stage 
helps in the spread of new ideas, and young Japan turns 
from the simplicity of the past to welcome eagerly the day 
of material luxury. 

It is a statement heard again and again that the in- 
fluence of the new life has been detrimental for women 
morally and spiritually. People who remember the old 
régime are unanimous in deploring the lowering effects of 
the present conditions on both men and women, the change 
being shown perhaps in women more conspicuously of late 
than in men. The criticisms made are that women have 
grown less refined, less faithful to duty, that they are selfish, 
luxurious, vain and fond of display. The simple Spartan 
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life of the past has vanished, and nothing of true worth has 
taken its place. But the careful thinker will add, no doubt, 
that the present apparent retrograde condition is probably 
temporary. Women who in the past were kept from con- 
tact with the world are now meeting all its allurements ; 
whereas little power was in their hands, and they were fully 
protected from temptation, they are now obliged through 
circumstances to act for themselves. The old-time con- 
servative training and teaching do not touch the new con- 
ditions of life. It is unreasonable to expect women to have 
gained those qualities of mind derived from education and 
religion which safeguard modern western women in their free 
life and intercourse with the world. Impulses are now 
being set free which were held in check in the past by 
external forces, while there is yet lacking judgment and 
knowledge of true values, and restraint from within, to 
guide the awakened mind. 

Modern education is trying to do this, but the methods 
are imperfect and do not always meet the ends. The 
teachers themselves often do not comprehend the trend of 
modern conditions, they are conservative, and seek simply 
to restrain as in the past, rather than to adjust and guide. 
Superficial education, which is all that the majority get, 
instead of bettering often increases the difficulties. Self- 
assertion and freedom which have come in with the new 
life have undermined the high ideals of duty to the family 
and respect to superiors inculcated so deeply in feudal 
days. 

Theoretically, the ordinary woman not under Christian 
teachings is now taught, in schools and by masters and 
parents, ethical standards not greatly changed from past 
ones. She is more or less all her life to be under the guidance 
of others, she is not to be given the freedom of thought 
or action which western women take for granted, her life 
is to be in the home and for the family ; but in reality 
the life she often has to lead, through new conditions or 
from financial necessity, calls for more recognition of her 
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worth and individuality. The old teachings alone are not 
sufficient for the future Japanese woman, there must be 
more acknowledgment of her place and true value. Even 
to women leading more or less sheltered lives the awakening 
has come, more recognition is demanded and will be taken, 
and knowledge is bringing its temptation and dangers. 
Very often liberty is sought for in crude and curious ways. 
Divorce from the woman’s side, although on her falls all 
the burden, is getting more frequent. Ambitions hitherto 
unheard of are being developed, and women are seeking 
self-expression and excitement. Only last year a band 
of discontented women have started a magazine, written 
and edited only by women, the contents of which seem 
mostly to be abuse of men. 

It is interesting to note that when a translation of 
Ibsen’s play The Doll’s House was acted recently in Tokyo, 
it gained great popularity among the women, who were 
eager over it because they thought it illustrated the revolt 
of woman against being treated like a doll. These are 
all marked signs of an awakening, leading one wonders 
whither. Even among young girls there is an abnormal 
desire to leave quiet country homes for the gayer life of 
the cities. Very recently women have gone on the modern 
stage, there being many applicants for this profession, a 
particularly low one in Japan, and hitherto limited to 
men. All this shows the restlessness of the age and a 
desire for excitement; this is attended with great danger 
to women in Japan, as the conventions and customs 
grown up through long years which safeguard the western 
woman in public life do not yet exist. 

It is a matter of thankfulness and surprise that under 
these circumstances more do not go astray, and that on 
the whole women are moral with the exception of those 
in certain fixed classes. This is no doubt due to the high 
standard always insisted on for women in the past. Never- 
theless the dangers and temptations of the age tend to 
increase daily, especially as the standard for men is far 
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less strict than for women. The condition in our big 
factories where women are away from their homes is said 
to be very low. 

But perhaps the greatest problem of all in the life of 
the new women lies at home, where the young couple 
usually live with the parents. Here the clash of the old 
and the new is most deeply felt by both sides, although 
largely hidden. The old teachings, even in their modified 
forms, make unreasonable demands on the young wife. 
The older generation do not understand the new life and 
thought. The young wife, if progressive and energetic, 
is often impatient of restraints and desirous to try all that 
the new education has brought her. She often lacks dis- 
crimination, patience, self-control and self-discipline, for the 
new education has not giventhemtoher. To bring together 
two such opposite elements in one house makes it hard for 
both old and young. But in Japan it is yet the rule of the 
elder, not the younger, and the young wife must yield in 
all matters for the time being, if there is to be peace in 
the home. It is a period of great difficulty, not only for 
the young wife but sometimes for the husband also, for he, 
too, must often yield to the opinion of the elders. When 
the husband is conservative or where his standards are 
low the new ideas and opinions of the wife cannot possibly 
find scope for action. She is utterly powerless. An enlight- 
ened education often thus brings to her suffering and 
unhappiness, but this all belongs to the struggle of an age 
which has undergone a revolution in thought, and the 
hardest part is yet to come for women with further 
advance. 

The new school of educators must remember that the 
fruit of their labours for women may not be seen at once 
in many cases. They must wait the result in the coming 
generation. When the woman of the newer education 
grows older, and in her turn becomes the important au- 
thority in the home, she may for the first time use her 
influence on those lines which she judges right, especially 
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in the case of her own children, and the unexpected harvest 
may come to reward the labourer long after he has ceased 
to look for it. 

Where progressive young men form separate house- 
holds of their own, and their ideas coincide with their 
wives, the problems are much simpler. But the making 
of suitable marriages, and the manner in which they are 
to be formed, is a problem in itself in the clash of the old 
and the new. The western way of contracting marriage, 
‘free marriages’ so-called, is often misunderstood by 
many, and any superficial imitation of them by Japanese 
meets severe criticism. Without Christianity to teach 
what true love is, and without the deepest understanding 
of the highest relation of the sexes, superficial imitation 
of western ways is ruinous. Marriages in Japan have 
always been arranged by parents, and in the old days 
when the young people did not have very decided prefer- 
ences the question was simple. Even now the old plan 
seems the wiser for the present, since there is little oppor- 
tunity for social intercourse, and until young people have 
the judgment to choose wisely instead of being led by 
impulse, an imitation of western ways—the form without 
the spirit—is certainly dangerous. Yet on the other hand, 
children now are growing utterly beyond the understanding 
of parents, their thoughts, ideals and tastes have often 
become totally different through the new education. The 
choice of a parent may ruin a girl’s life. 

One old mother on receiving a beloved daughter back 
from school, where she had had an excellent modern 
education and had grown up a serious, thoughtful girl, fond 
of books and study, could not understand her lack of 
interest in dress, ornaments and the shallower pleasures 
which her mother had fondly planned for her. She said 
to a friend, in despair, ‘I have borne a child I cannot 
understand.’ Could such a mother plan for her child 
a suitable and happy marriage? Such cases, which are 
only too common, are tragic. Both sides need guidance 
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from those who understand the real significance of the 
higher marriage. 

That some of these conditions are transient does not 
alter the gravity of the situation. Though better educated 
mothers may arise in the next generation, they can only 
lighten, not change the lot of their daughters. There 
must be reform in social standards and customs, and a 
proper training must be given, so that more freedom of 
action and assertion of individuality may be possible. 

What part has Christianity among these conditions ? 
The answer is almost too apparent to need statement. The 
restraints formed under the feudal days, together with 
many of the teachings of the past, are going rapidly by 
with the changing times. They will mostly pass away 
with the older generation, of whom few remain. The old 
religions have little ethical influence and only a feeble 
hold at best on modern men and women. Christianity 
will not replace them but rather fill a void. Japan is 
singularly ready for all the ethical ideals of Christianity 
in all points, with the exception perhaps of those concern- 
ing patriotism and filial duty. Christianity especially 
fills the needs of women at this time of awakening. The 
glamour of western life and the freedom of the women 
of the West attract them. They seek it without a know- 
ledge of those deeper things that make freedom a blessing. 
Buddhism gave to woman humility, but at the price of 
self-effacement and degradation, not by the teaching of 
lofty ideals for her. It took away her individuality, 
even her soul. In the past days, less than fifty years ago, 
all the most sacred and beautiful places in Japan (the 
peak of Mount Fuji among them) were shut off from 
women, who were supposed to bring defilement. Christi- 
anity places woman on a level with man, her individuality 
and worth in herself is recognized and full scope is given to 
her powers. At the same time by teaching self-sacrifice 
and service founded on the higher, broader ideal of love 
for others, it replaces the narrow old standard of self- 
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sacrifice for the good of one’s family. While not laying 
such stress on efforts for family, clan or country, it in- 
culcates, with a higher motive and on broader lines, the 
efforts to be made for humanity in general. Through its 
ethical and philanthropic side, Christianity makes the 
strongest appeal to our women, an appeal which meets 
a wonderful response in the hearts of sensitive natures, 
made singularly receptive by the discipline of the past. 

Christianity will make new standards of morality for 
the nation, which will be practical, not like the teachings 
of former days, often listened to as theories but passed 
aside in actual life, not like the cold precepts of reason 
which in vain try to replace the old restraints which forced 
women to lead lives good and innocent, but lacking in 
activity, fire and life. 

The attitude of Christian men to women puts the 
woman’s question on a new basis. The wife in a Christian 
home is granted all the privileges that belong to women 
of Christian nations. The same moral standard must be 
kept by him that is asked of her. This is a tremendous 
advance, for while there is but one legal wife, customs are 
lax for the man while severe for the woman. From 
Christian thought and teachings have gone out the new 
ideals accepted by many non-Christian men, showing the 
wide influence of Christian ethics. 

Prejudice to acceptance of the faith has practically 
disappeared, and though conservatives may object to the 
command that a man shall leave father and mother and 
cling to his wife, yet on the whole Japanese men regard 
Christianity as good for women, even if they refuse to 
accept it for themselves as a faith. 

It is very necessary, however, to show that Christianity 
in its best manifestations aims to be and must be more 
than what our old teaching made of our women. The 
true Christian ideal of woman must be shown to be different 
from a certain aggressive type of ‘new woman,’ the sup- 
posed western type which is used by our conservatives 
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as the strongest weapon to oppose the advance of women 
in Japan. They would say that the inefficient but modest 
woman of the old school is far preferable to a bold, un- 
womanly, selfish successor. The qualities of gentleness 
and patience and swectness must not be lost. The Chris- 
tian worker or missionary must show by example that 
the old-time virtues may exist in higher manifestations 
alongside of intellectual development and freedom, and 
that goodness and humility may be consistent with a strong 
personality. The popular and not altogether unreason- 
able idea which prevails very generally is that western 
women are self-seeking, wilful and non-domestic, and 
that western men are to be pitied. That Christian ideals 
are not realized more in the West must always be an 
obstacle to the progress of Christianity everywhere. 

To train up the highest type of woman, Christianity 
must be accompanied by education and training. Every 
opportunity should be given to women, as to men, for the 
development of mind and soul, not the mere giving of 
knowledge useful in women for the sake of the men, but 
for the uplift of the woman herself. Even the Buddhists 
are planning a higher institution of learning for women, 
for which a large endowment has already been raised. 
Higher education on Christian lines for woman is sorely 
needed. Japanese women must themselves be trained 
to take up the problems of the times, for deep understand- 
ing and wisdom must guide the pioneer work. They will 
realize perhaps more easily than the foreign worker, through 
their knowledge of the Japanese mind, how to solve the 
problem of the fitting on of the new to the old. In all the 
work, as in the case of the marriage problem, it is the spirit 
not the western forms that is needed. Foundations must 
be built first on which the new structures will gradually 
rise. A woman’s duty to her parents-in-law, differing 
from a man’s, may not permit her perhaps to conform 
to what is ordinarily required of a Christian, such as 
regular attendance at service, or work outside the home 
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for the Church. This may be regrettable, but we can 
not pass by lightly the parental authority, for it has been 
hitherto the only one in the minds of both old and young. 
Only with time will grow up the understanding of a great 
spiritual authority which is to be above the earthly one. 
The past ideals must not be put aside without the substitu- 
tion of a higher and better one. 

In conclusion, one must not pass over all that has 
already been done in the field by Christian workers and 
missionaries. In education, they were first in the field, 
setting an example which has been followed by the Govern- 
ment. Mission schools, though they have done excellent 
work, have not held their place in the competition with 
national schools in either equipment or standards, which 
is greatly to be regretted, but the workers who have gone 
forth from them and the Christian thought which has been 
disseminated by them have had a remarkable influence. 
The results already seen would justify great efforts on 
educational lines. 

Christian women are active in philanthropy and 
reform. Their work, side by side with the Christian 
men, in orphanages, rescue homes and schools, in the 
temperance movement and among the poor has already 
won recognition. 

Japan of the past was idealistic in the extreme, but in 
this age of materialistic tendencies the greatest need at 
present is for moral and spiritual teachings. Although 
Christian ethical ideals are often welcomed, the work of 
evangelization cannot be said to be easy, but our women 
are singularly receptive, and they are capable of under- 
standing and appreciating the highest truths of Christi- 
anity. It is not too much to hope that the influence of 
woman, especially of the mothers, may be one of the 
greatest factors in the spread of Christianity throughout 
Japan, for woman’s power, always hidden and unseen, 
has been a tremendous force in the Orient, in China as well 
as in Japan, to a degree undreamed of in the West, and 
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the women of Japan in the past have been singularly 
the great moral and uplifting element of the nation. Surely 
this will be even more so in the future under the inspiring, 
life-giving teachings of Christ. 
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THE VITAL FORCES OF 
CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM.—VI 


Ir is the object of these papers that each contributor 
should answer the same questions, but with as much local 
colouring as possible; therefore it must be clearly under- 
stood that what is stated refers to particular circumstances 
and the result of personal experience under these particular 
circumstances. The general history and features of East 
African Islam are too well known to need restatement. 
Let it suffice to say that within the memory of the present 
generation East Africa had scarcely come into contact 
with western civilization and western thought. It is prob- 
able that in a place like Zanzibar the general features of 
Islam represented a type of Islam nearer to the original 
type than was the case in countries where western thought 
had influenced the Mohammedan world. So much then 
by way of introduction. 


VITAL ELEMENTS IN ISLAM 


For the purpose of this paper it is well to explain the 
meaning attached by the writer to the expression ‘ vital 
forces.’ It is taken to mean those religious forces in 
Islam which a Christian missionary can make use of as a 
stepping-stone to the Christian faith, because not antagon- 
istic to the spirit of his own religion. 

In Zanzibar and those parts of East Africa known to 
him by personal experience or from trustworthy informa- 
tion Mohammedanism seems to possess vital forces in the 
following respects. 

Mohammedanism has a very real sense of the existence 


and unity of God, of the divine government of the universe, 
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of the providential control over the little details of every- 
day life. The constant repetition of such phrases as in sha 
Allah, ma sha Allah, and alhamdu li’llah shows that even 
the more ignorant Moslems in East Africa have this sense 
of a providential control of each particular life. The 
inscriptions on their houses, the religious element intro- 
duced into former heathen customs, the religious signi- 
ficance attached to the principal events of everyday life— 
birth, marriage, sickness, death—testify to this. To the 
ordinary African, with his idea of a far-away God who 
takes little notice of and little interest in the lives of men, 
a creed which attaches the thought of God to such common 
actions as washing, dressing, or eating, and so makes God 
very near and very real, must prove attractive. In 
ordinary conversation with an East African who has be- 
come a Mohammedan it is very noticeable how thoroughly 
he has adapted his thoughts to this new way of 
regarding himself and the circumstances of his daily 
life. 

So again, the corporate side of the religious lite. The 
religious dances, the religious fasts and festivals and the 
wide and general interest taken in them by Moslems of all 
classes, the way in which a Moslem gud Moslem is regarded 
as having a claim on others of his faith where his faith is 
concerned, the intense excitement caused if one Moslem 
of sufficient standing becomes a convert to Christianity, 
the way in which the recent wars with Turkey have sent a 
thrill throughout the Moslem population in a remote 
place like Zanzibar—all these facts point to a corporate 
sense which is vital, for they show how a common faith, 
strongly held, binds its adherents into one body, so that 
if one member suffers or rejoices all the other members 
suffer or rejoice with it. 

Another vital element is the importance of religious 
education in the eyes of the Mohammedan world. Hence 
the countless Qur’an schools in Zanzibar and Pemba. 
Even when the Qur’an is taught in the government school, 
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men prefer that their sons should learn the Qur’an at 
home first. The Qur’an to them is the book of God and as 
such deserving of study above all other books. It is true 
that very few know sufficient Arabic to reap any real 
benefit or knowledge from such study, but the principle is 
generally recognized. To them religious education is of 
the first importance, and they realize that if a religion is 
believed to be true it is incumbent on the professors of that 
religion to direct and control their life and their calling in 
life according to the principles of that religion. They have 
a political and ecclesiastical constitution which they regard 
as based on religious principles. They have told me again 
and again how surprised they are to find a Christian judge 
deciding a case of law without reference to the Injili or to 
some generally accepted interpretation of the Christian 
Scriptures. We can have no quarrel with them for thus 
emphasizing the importance of religious education, or the 
part which religion ought to play in the affairs of life. The 
action of modern governments in the matter of divorce sets 
the Christian world thinking in this connexion. We wish 
they would follow the Injili. 

Again, even if we keep in mind the fact that religious 
practices such as prayer, fasting, and almsgiving are too 
much associated in the mind of the Moslem with the idea 
of wages earned for so much work done, an idea not at all 
in keeping with the spirit of Christianity, yet there can be 
no doubt, surely, that the habit of connecting the present 
life with the life of the world to come by such religious 
exercises is a gain in countries where the connexion between 
the two worlds has been of the very vaguest kind conceiv- 
able. 

And—not to dwell too long on only one question—the 
two ideas of the transcendence of God and the sovereignty 
of the divine will, grossly abused as both ideas are in the 
minds of the general folk, contain in them the essence of 
all true awe and resignation and obedience and wonder and 
adoration. 
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DISSATISFACTION OF INDIVIDUAL MOHAMMEDANS 
WITH THEIR FAITH ON SPECIFIC POINTS 


Of course the writer here is strictly confined to his own 
experience. I record mine for what it is worth. There 
are a few subjects concerning which I have detected signs 
of uneasiness. 

First, slavery. On at least two occasions when dis- 
cussing slavery with intelligent and well educated Moham- 
medans, hitherto not too common in Zanzibar, admissions 
have been frankly made that the present Mohammedan 
law on the subject (say in the Min haj) is inconsistent with 
the principle of justice that you must not do to another 
what you would not like done to yourself, that slavery 
conflicts with an orthodox tradition which places these very 
words in the mouth of Mohammed. They see that the 
logical application of the law of slavery, when applied to 
the circumstances of everyday life, does lead to consequences 
which the moral sense common to all mankind must 
condemn. 

So again with polygamy and concubinage. Again and 
again in the course of ordinary conversation have I detected 
signs of dissatisfaction and listened to frank admissions 
that the actual results of polygamy are bad, that polygamy 
is constantly the cause of the breaking up of the peace of 
domestic life, that it leads to perpetual jealousies and often 
to deadly crimes. They begin to see that facilities of 
divorce are an encouragement to unfaithfulness, and that 
the children of different wives, on the decease of the father, 
not rarely engage in bitter disputes as to inheritance, dis- 
putes which create scandal and give rise to family feuds. 
And I have heard statements from people of very different 
ranks in life which show that at least a few are beginning 
to recognize the beauty of the Christian teaching of faith- 
fulness to one wife until death. They have admitted 
again and again that, whatever the cause may be, it is un- 
questionable that Islam in this part of the world has failed 
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to produce a type of womankind that could be safely 
allowed the freedom of the Christian woman. 

At the back of the minds of some of the best and most 
thoughtful there is some questioning as to the nature of 
the divine forgiveness, as to the reality of a forgiveness 
which is largely divorced from moral considerations, which, 
as taught and believed by the general folk, rests upon the 
arbitrary caprice of one whom they regard in the light of 
an absolute despot. One Moslem who believed that God 
is merciful and compassionate, and who, I believe, was 
sincere, expressed to me his dissatisfaction with a faith 
which gave no outward and visible sign of forgiveness, 
which left him in a state of uncertainty as to whether 
he was forgiven or not. He wanted to know whether there 
was an assurance of forgiveness in the Christian faith and 
whether there were any definite means by which such 
forgiveness could be secured. 

Mohammedans are willing to admit the practical 
difficulties of fatalism. Again and again you hear from 
their lips the baldest statements which seem to convey the 
idea that they have no sense of moral responsibility at all, 
and yet in their heart of hearts they are not satisfied. Con- 
science makes cowards of them as of other people, and it 
is not difficult to draw from them admissions which show 
that their belief in fatalism is of the intellect only, not of the 
heart. 

With regard to compulsion in matters of faith, Moslems 
have often admitted to me that compulsion is a poor and 
unsafe method of gaining converts to their faith. They 
consent at once to such a quotation from the Qur’an as 
‘there is no compulsion in religion,’ but then few of them 
are sufficiently learned to reply that the words have been 
abrogated by the verse of the Sword. It is a very interest- 
ing experiment to relate the parable of the tares and then 
listen to their comments on the words ‘ Let both grow 
together until the harvest.’ 

With regard to the Qur’an, and the life of Mohammed 
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considered as the great exemplar, we are on very delicate 
ground. As to the Qur’an, I have noticed uneasiness 
as to the scientific statements in it. They cannot reply 
that the science of the Qur’an was the science of the 
Arabs of the sixth or seventh centuries. Their theory of 
the origin of the Qur’an binds them hand and foot, and even 
here in Zanzibar, where education in the modern sense is 
in its infancy, signs of inward questioning have not been 
wanting. 

With regard to the example set by Mohammed, they 
are ready to condemn certain actions performed by him, 
if these actions are stripped of their original surroundings 
and presented to them hypothetically as the actions of any 
other man. But as all those who are acquainted with the 
Moslem know, if you say ‘Mohammed did what you con- 
demn,’ the reply would be that any action whatsoever 
performed by Mohammed after his call to the prophetic 
office was performed by divine permission and therefore 
lawful to him, even if unlawful for any one else. We may 
well ask if this reply really satisfies the hearer whose moral 
sense is not completely paralyzed. 

It must be clearly understood that such dissatisfaction 
as that referred to here is the rare exception. It is very 
far from the intention of the writer to suggest that there 
is any marked sign that the self-complacency of the Moslem 
world with regard to Mohammedanism has suffered any 
serious shock in Zanzibar at present. 


FEATURES IN CHRISTIANITY WHICH APPEAL TO THE 
MOSLEM IN EAST AFRICA 


There is very little evidence that there is anything on 
the dogmatic side of Christianity which attracts the Moham- 
medan other than those elements of Christianity which 
have been incorporated into the Qur’an. It has been 
observed that teaching concerning the love of God, or the 
Christian belief in the fatherliness of God (if disconnected 
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from the doctrine of the Incarnation), and teaching as to 
the power of grace inherent in Christianity to lift a man 
out of himself to a higher moral level and to empower 
him freely to conform to the divine will, is listened to with 
interest. The Sonship of Christ is as repugnant to them 
as ever and the Incarnation as inconceivable, but state- 
ments which represent the dealings of Almighty God with 
the individual soul as conducted on the lines according 
to which a good father deals with his children receive 
general acceptance in my experience. This leads on to 
the conception of God as perfect love, and is no doubt 
a gain. 

There is no doubt whatever that the Christian character, 
wherever they see it manifested, does attract them power- 
fully. Those most hostile to us fear the power of its 
attraction, fear for the faith of their co-religionists who 
are brought into touch with it. The lives of the doctors 
and nurses in the hospital, the Christian patience and ease 
of Christian teachers in the schools, the courtesy and 
gentleness and good temper of the Christian contro- 
versialist in the streets and the bazaars, and the sincerity 
of Christian devotion wherever it exists, these attract as 
they always have and always will. Again and again has 
this been proved. It is within the power of any Christian 
in any part of the Moslem world thus to multiply the 
evidences of Christianity. 

The teaching of our Saviour and the history of His life 
attract if you do not start with statements which you know 
are unacceptable. It is astonishing how they consent to 
much of the teaching in the gospels. As prejudice mostly 
prevents them from reading the text of the gospel, it is 
possible that we can scarcely do any more valuable work 
than the work of familiarizing the minds of the Moslem 
population with the teaching of our Lord, trusting that 
in this way the moral and spiritual change will be effected 
which must precede acceptance of the profound truths of 
the Christian faith. 
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THE PRESENTATION OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
TO THE MOSLEM 


There is a place for controversy, no doubt. We can 
scarcely read the passages in the gospels which tell of the 
attitude of the Jews to our Lord and His method of dealing 
with them, or read the account of the work of S. Paul and 
S. Stephen without concluding that there is a place for 
controversy in the Christian life. We must be ready to 
give an answer for the hope that is in us and earnestly to 
contend for the faith. But, in the main, such work is 
preparatory only, and serves its purpose best if it confines 
itself to removing misconceptions from the mind of the 
Moslem and giving clear and courteous statements of the 
evidence on which Christian beliefs rest. There can be 
no doubt that the deepest results are produced by the 
good fruits of the Spirit of Christ. Truth and gentleness, 
patience, forbearance and courtesy, self-sacrifice, and 
spirituality in all its forms; the work in the hospitals, 
the better treatment of prisoners, the freedom of the 
courts of justice from corruption, Christian domestic life 
at its best, the pains freely bestowed on the education of 
the young, the real interest taken by those who are in 
authority in the general welfare of those whom they govern 
—all these are signs of practical Christianity and are having 
their effect in a quiet way. Not all, by any manner of 
means, but a considerable number of people are quite 
capable of drawing the right conclusion when the present 
condition of a place like Zanzibar is contrasted with its 
condition under the old régime. Those who suffered have 
not forgotten. 

The lives of the prophets and their teaching, together 
with the personal religion of the psalms, is common ground 
and affords a good opening for further teaching. Many 
of the psalms might have been written by a good Moham- 
medan. They are surprised to find how wholeheartedly 
they can be repeated by Christian and Moslem, e.g. psalms 
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cvi., exxxix. Then there is the life of our Lord, His 
parables, His miracles, the Sermon on the Mount. When 
the desired impression has been produced, we can give the 
stronger meat: the fatherhood of God, the Crucifixion, the 
Resurrection and Ascension, with the evidence, the cumula- 
tive evidence, for the belief that the life was the life of One 
for whom the names teacher, master, prophet proved to be 
inadequate in the eyes of those who knew Him best. It 
is probably preferable that the listeners should discover 
for themselves the difference in many points dogmatic 
and practical. Listeners should be given plenty of time 
for reflection. Everyday life is the best commentary on 
and the best witness to the truths of Christian teaching 
and Christian principles. If you cast your bread upon the 
waters, you will find it, if only after many days. 


ELEMENTS IN CHRISTIANITY WHICH EXCITE OPPOSITION 


Here, unfortunately, there can be no hesitation about 
the answer to be given. In a pamphlet circulated in 
Zanzibar, which deals with the effect produced on Moham- 
medan scholars by Christian teaching in Christian schools, 
the author mentions twice the doctrines in which belief in 
his opinion is pernicious in its results. (1) Belief in the 
Holy Trinity, which he regards as totally subversive of all 
faith in the unity of God. (2) Belief in the divinity of 
our Lord and in the doctrine of the Incarnation. He 
cannot use words too strong in order to condemn the mad- 
ness of people who can believe at one and the same time 
that Christ is God and that He ate and drank and slept 
and walked and rode, was weary and oppressed, suffered, 
was crucified and died. From some source or other the 
writer has heard of the Blessed Sacrament, and has evidently 
read a more or less exact statement of the faith of the 
Church concerning it. Needless to say it is utterly in- 
comprehensible to him. He cries with Nicodemus, only 
with less courtesy, ‘ How can these things be?’ Most of 
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these objections are of course stereotyped, and familiar to 
every one who has had any acquaintance with Moham- 
medans. The Mohammedan controversialist is ever ready 
to plunge into the most profound doctrines ; and it is with 
difficulty that the Christian, even in a place like Zanzibar, 
can refuse to answer without appearing to the listeners to 
be unable to answer. Silence is misunderstood. Ex- 
perience also has taught me that the passage quoted by 
Professor Siraj ud-Din of Lahore ‘ that the error of Chris- 
tianity does not lie in making Christ God but that it lies in 
making God Christ ’ is one that we shall do well to bear in 
mind. Some clear exposure of such a misconception is of 
first-rate importance. I have heard it urged against us. 
In practical life, the matter of swine’s flesh and wine is 
often referred to, the former with most abhorrence, for the 
very good reason that a large number of Mohammedans, 
men and women, drink wine in this country. They confess 
to it. The impression left on my mind is that the sting has 
gone out of these kinds of taunts to a very large degree. 

It is difficult to see how the objections to the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity can be removed until the 
faith of the Moslem in the Qur’an has been largely modified, 
because, as is generally known, the misconceptions and 
misstatements which caricature the true Christian creed 
are accepted on the authority of the Qur’an. The Qur’an 
stands or falls with them. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MOHAMMEDANISM ON THE CHAR- 
ACTER OF THE EAST AFRICAN MOSLEM 


I am not writing about the Arab. His character has 
been described again and again by competent observers. 
Nor does the following refer to the Indian Moslem, of whom 
there are many in Zanzibar. What follows refers to the 
East African who has become a Moslem, and is, as such, 
distinct from the African pagan and the African Christian. 

Now if the rules which govern African domestic life 
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are lax, those which govern the married life of the Moslem 
are laxer still, if we can judge by results. Divorce is rife and 
children very scarce. The effect on home life is not good. 
It is quite common to hear people of all sorts contrasting 
the simplicity of the African mainland people with the life 
and manners of the people of the coast. The coast man 
is not loved. If he has a stronger individuality and a 
more dignified manner than the native of the mainland, he 
has far more pride and selt-satisfaction. He is nearly 
always a fatalist, often with a fatalism which paralyzes 
his sense of moral responsibility. He is as coarse as the 
African native, but with a coarseness which is the more 
objectionable because associated in his mind with religious 
duties. He is superficial to a degree, external, formal 
and material, impervious to spiritual ideas. He is more 
honest than truthful; when temperate, and not all 
Moslems are temperate, he is temperate with the temper- 
ance which results from obedience to a positive prohibition 
and is not the result of an ethical principle intelligently 
accepted and willingly obeyed. The Qur’an he rarely 
understands. He is very superstitious. He is clean in 
his person, and can, if he likes, be courteous and hospitable. 
In dealing with him you are almost certain before long to 
desire to see some sign of the spirit of truth, and humility, 
and purity and love—in a word, the spirit of Christ. They 
need Christ, and the saddest fact of all about them is that 
they do not seem to have the vaguest sense of their need of 
a Saviour or a new birth. As with the Pharisee of old, they 
think they see, therefore their sin remaineth. 


THE LIGHT SHED BY ISLAM ON CHRISTIANITY 


There are at least two ways in which Christianity is 
benefited by contact with Mohammedanism. In the first 
place, we realize the value of a religion like our own which 
responds to human needs which are left untouched by 
Mohammedanism ; and in the second place, contact with 
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Mohammedanism does awaken the Christian to some 
elements in his own faith which perhaps, but for that 
contact, he would have forgotten, or which hitherto have 
had insufficient influence on his life and character. Con- 
tact with Mohammedanism throws into relief the value of 
certain Christian beliefs, such as the fatherhood of God, 
the freedom of the human will, the necessity of purity of 
heart, the need of a new birth and a new power to lift us up 
from our dead selves to higher things, the freedom of the 
service of God, the need of the perfect life, truly sinless, 
the need of the teaching of the Cross with its tremendous 
emphasis on the sinfulness of sin, the necessity of the great 
gift of the Spirit of truth and holiness, the beauty of a 
faith the dominant force of which is love, the beauty of 
Christian home life, the spiritual nature of heavenly joys 
and the vision of the city of God. ‘ The city was pure gold.’ 
Others could add to this list, no doubt, and add their 
testimony that daily contact with Mohammedanism has 
helped them to understand how fully the Good Physician 
knew what was in man, how perfectly the Good Shepherd 
has provided for the wants of His disciples. 

Christianity has benefited by contact with Moham- 
medanism in another way. The Christian has been com- 
pelled to think out the exact meaning of his belief in the 
unity of God, and he has been forced to think out the 
idea of the transcendence of God. Some perhaps have 
discovered that their belief in the providential dealings of 
God had become vague and tinged with doubt. They 
have been startled into self-examination by the in sha Allah 
and the alhamdu li’llah of the Moslem; they have been 
reminded that religion is a power that touches life at all 
points and at all times, and cannot be kept in a separate 
compartment of the mind; that religious belief should be 
at the back of all justice and is the true foundation of all 
social and political relationships; that our attitude and 
demeanour in a place of worship should not be that of an 
ill-bred boor or a too familiar child, but that the outward 
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adoration of the body should bear witness to the inward 
adoration of the heart ; that there is nothing in the Christian 
religion that a man need be ashamed of in the presence of 
his fellow-men; and that a man is never so clothed with 
true dignity as when he worships the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness. 


GopFREY DALE 





THE PLACE AND POLICY 
OF MEDICAL MISSIONS IN INDIA’ 


WHEN the writer arrived in India twenty-three years ago 
there were not more than sixty medical missionaries in 
the entire country. Trained European and American 
nurses in mission service could then be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. To-day the medical missionaries 
number 885 and the foreign trained missionary nurses 
294. A good many missionary societies in the early 
nineties either did not appoint missionary physicians to 
India as a matter of policy or did not appreciate the need 
of medical missions in this country. The need of medical 
mission work for women was commonly recognized, but the 
call for this work among men, and the need of general 
hospitals and dispensaries, was not yet widely accepted by 
missionary societies as a definite policy. 

Quite recently one of the oldest societies in South India, 
with a very large Christian community, which had hitherto 
done comparatively little to relieve the physical ills of the 
people in their district, believing as they did that such work 
belongs to the province of the Government, has, mainly 
through one of its lay members, begun a campaign in the 
interest of general medical mission work in that district. 
Not a few societies which for years after the inception 
of their work in India did not interest themselves in a 
medical mission department have now hospitals and dis- 
pensaries of no inconsiderable importance. The common 
understanding that Government through the Indian Medical 
Service was adequately meeting the needs of the country 


1 This paper was written before the holding of the National Conference in Calcutta 
under the presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott, Dec. 18 to 21, 1912, which included in its findings 
an important section on medical missions. Students of the subject may be referred to 


these resolutions for a further expression of Indien missionary opinion.—EDIToR. 
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has long since been dispelled and missionary societies have 
come to appreciate the enormous physical needs of this vast 
population, needs which as yet are very inadequately 
met by the combined medical services of Government and 
of missionary societies. Furthermore, as Christians in 
western lands have come to accept more fully the definition 
of the Gospel as meaning not only a message of spiritual 
salvation, but the practical exhibition of the love and 
mercy of their divine Lord and Master, they have begun to 
interest themselves in medical mission work as part and 
parcel of the kingdom of God in the earth. Another factor 
in development of medical missions is the willingness of 
many philanthropists and Christian business men to sup- 
port medical missions while they contribute sparingly or 
not at all to other forms of mission work. 

The Government of India with the ever-increasing 
demands on its finances for the betterment of the people 
in the matters of education, agriculture, development of 
railways, waterways and such like is unable to provide 
adequately for the physical ills of the enormous population, 
especially in the village districts remote from the larger 
towns and cities. This fact has frequently been acknow- 
ledged by Government through its officers and representa- 
tives. The Imperial Gazetteer of 1909 states that ‘even 
in large towns the great majority die without having been 
seen by any person competent to diagnose the case.’ In 
Calcutta, the largest medical centre in India, 6000 persons 
die annually without medical relief. With this state of 
things in the former capital of India the conditions in the 
villages can well be imagined. 

True, Government has in recent years made commend- 
able progress in the establishment of new medical institu- 
tions in many of the previously unprovided larger towns, 
and in the better equipment of the existing hospitals. To 
the credit of medical missions it may be said that not 
infrequently the better equipped mission hospitals have 
inspired and encouraged much of the improvement in the 
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more thorough furnishing and extension of government 
medical institutions. Still, after all has been said, the 
great village populations of India are as yet untouched in 
any adequate sense by either qualified government or 
missionary doctors. It is the writer’s belief that ninety 
out of every hundred who die in the smaller villages of 
India (and India is a nation of villages) die unattended by a 
qualified, or even a partially qualified, physician. In the 
hospital established by the writer, from eight to nine 
hundred villages are annually represented in the patients 
who apply for treatment, many of them coming scores, and 
in some cases hundreds, of miles. Yet those who do come 
are patients who are able physically to travel or can do so 
by reason of their comparatively good pecuniary circum- 
stances. Patients who are seriously ill are thus hindered 
from consulting a physician, or are in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred such instances too poor to call a doctor to their 
homes. 

But what becomes of the qualified doctors who have 
been trained or are being trained by Government? Few 
if any of them settle in the village districts outside of 
the larger towns and cities. A living for them would 
scarcely be possible were they to do so ; the result is that the 
country doctor in India is conspicuous by his absence. I 
shall return to this later in discussing policy. Just here I 
may be pardoned if I refer to the fact of the widespread 
appreciation of mission hospitals and dispensaries, not only 
by the people, but by the Government and its officers. 

A fact which attests the appreciation of mission hospitals 
is the generous support accorded them by the wealthier 
non-Christian communities of India. Throughout India 
will be found an increasing number of mission dispensaries 
and hospitals which have resulted from the donations of 
sympathetic Indians. The hospital in charge of the writer 
was last year not only self-supporting but in addition sums 
amounting to over thirty-five thousand rupees (over £2000) 
from Indian sources were contributed towards an extension 
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of the hospital plant, and since this article was begun 
another sum of ten thousand rupees has been received for 
a special ward, the gift of a non-Christian. Furthermore, 
not a few of the mission hospitals and dispensaries of 
India are largely or entirely self-supporting by reason of 
gifts received solely from Indians. A large hospital under 
the American Congregational mission at Madura was the 
gift of the local community, and for years has been wholly 
and adequately supported by the people of the district in 
which it is located. The rajahs and native princes of 
India have on many occasions welcomed medical missions 
to their States by substantial offers and gifts towards the 
work. Examples might be quoted where land has been 
granted for this form of mission work when it was denied 
for every other. Mission hospitals and dispensaries which 
are the gifts of native rulers exist in several Native States. 
Scores of Indian princes and members of their households 
are among the patients of missionary doctors; an oppor- 
tunity of introducing Christianity which is denied to every 
other class of mission workers is thus offered to Christian 
physicians. But these facts are too well known to require 
further exposition from me. Evidence regarding the ap- 
preciation of medical missions in India can be found in the 
increasing number of patients who are annually treated 
in mission hospitals, which now number 204 with 405 dis- 
pensaries. During the year 1910, 2,752,896 out-door 
patients and 69,240 in-door patients were treated, and 
98,952 surgical operations performed in these institutions. 
In several important districts in India missionary surgeons 
hold the largest records of major operations performed. 
In all of these institutions the Gospel is freely proclaimed 
and Christian literature is distributed. Conversions to 
Christ are a frequent direct or indirect result of medical 
missions. The influence of medical work on behalf of other 
forms of Christian effort is too well known to need elabora- 
tion, while its general influence on behalf of Christ’s king- 


dom is beyond computation. For the systematic Christian 
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instruction of the adult population the hospital is unique 
and incomparable as a method of evangelization. 

Medical missions in India are now an established fact, an 
acknowledged need, and a recognized department of mission 
work. What should be the policy for the future? The 
Medical Missionary Association of India, through its parent 
organization and district branches, has been striving for 
some years past to formulate a definite policy concerning 
the work of medical missions, and though in some matters 
opinions still differ, in the main a fairly definite policy has, 
with practical unanimity, been arrived at. This policy 
may be stated as follows. 

While existing institutions in cities and large towns 
should be continued, the main emphasis in the future should 
be put upon the support and development of medical 
mission work in the villages and village districts. Excep- 
tion is made in reference to women’s work in the larger 
places, especially in the central and northern provinces 
where the zenana system prevails and where women can be 
reached only by women physicians. 

For the efficient prosecution and development of this 
village work a central hospital is needed, located preferably 
at or near a railway station or seaport, in which not less 
than two missionary physicians, or one missionary physician 
and one or more qualified Indian assistants are employed. 
One or more qualified European nurses should also be 
assigned to the central institution. Dispensaries should 
be established in needy villages of fair size accessible for 
regular and periodic visitation by the medical missionary 
in charge. Such village dispensaries should not be estab- 
lished where government dispensaries already exist, though 
the central institution may be justifiably located at a place 
where a government institution already exists, for the sake 
of ready communication and transportation facilities, 
especially if such a central location is not already occupied 
by a European civil medical officer. The main object, 
from a medical standpoint, is to carry relief to the village 
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people for whom it would otherwise not be available, and 
from the missionary standpoint to carry the gospel message 
to villages as yet unreached by other forms of mission work. 

The central hospital should be up to date, equipped 
with necessary medical and surgical appliances and pro- 
vided with a medical staff competent to treat all classes of 
ailments in an efficient manner. An elaborate equipment 
is not necessary, though an essential outfit is indispensable. 
The suggestion of some good people that medical mission 
work should be used only as a bait to catch people to preach 
to is unworthy both of Christ and the real purpose of 
Christian missions. While mission hospitals should be pre- 
eminently evangelistic they should be thorough-going as 
medical institutions. The needs of the people of India are 
simple and can be simply met. In the matter of surgical 
outfit, the equipment should not be stinted, since the 
quickest and most striking results are achieved by competent 
surgery. Only physicians whose training and professional 
experience will enable them to command the confidence and 
respect of the community should be appointed to the central 
institutions. Missionary societies at home should have on 
their roll medical committees competent to judge as to the 
qualifications of medical candidates, and the equipment of 
such central stations. Local councils and conferences 
should be entrusted with the location, establishment, and 
general development of all central stations, while the village 
dispensaries should be largely under the control of the 
medical staff of the central institutions. 

The evangelistic work of the mission hospital should, 
as a rule, be in charge of the medical staff, all of whom should 
take a definite and active part in the gospel work of the 
institution. In large mission hospitals an ordained mission- 
ary should be available for personal work in the hospital 
and for the visitation of villages within the district from 
which patients have come, with whom acquaintance and 
even friendship have been established while in the hospital. 
A hospital evangelist should be set apart for evangelistic 
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work and the distribution of literature. A small library, 
and a reading and prayer room should be a part of every 
principal institution. In the villages, medical assistants 
in charge should be required to hold regular services for 
the patients and their friends in the dispensary, and be 
encouraged to do personal work for Christ among the 
patients. In village sub-stations a teacher or evangelistic 
worker should be appointed in order to co-operate in the 
evangelistic work of villages within easy reach of the dis- 
pensary. 

In India, practice varies considerably in respect of the 
payment of fees and charges for medicines. This variation 
is mainly due to the poverty or otherwise of a given district, 
the length of time the work has been in progress, the 
temperament of the doctor and his ability to acquire or 
solicit payment for medical service or funds in support of 
the institution itself. Thus in one institution no charges 
are made for medicines or for consultation, but support 
for the institution itself is solicited. One prominent 
hospital in South India is entirely supported in this way 
in a district which contains a relatively large number of 
rich or well-to-do people. In other institutions a nominal 
admission fee is charged, and a small or varying charge made 
for medicines. In others still no charge is made, except as 
a consultation fee for patients who come late or desire to 
have a private consultation. Again, some charge a varying 
fee for operations, while others make no such charge but 
solicit gifts to the hospital from well-to-do patients. Not 
infrequently unexpected voluntary gifts are made by 
patients in appreciation of benefits received. As a rule, 
visits to houses are charged for, though in the case of the 
poor a fee is not expected. In stations where civil surgeons 
or private practitioners are located, fees are usually charged 
on a scale corresponding to that of non-missionary practi- 
tioners. 

In civil stations the complaint is sometimes made that 
missionary dispensaries draw patients from government 
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dispensaries by giving absolutely free treatment to all 
patients. Medical missionaries will do well to obviate 
this grievance by conforming approximately to the civil 
hospitals in the matter of charges. In government dis- 
pensaries there is a fixed charge for residents having an 
income above a certain amount. 

In most mission hospitals private rooms are provided, 
with a daily charge for the room and for board when it is 
supplied. Diet and hospital clothing are as a rule given 
free to all poor patients, and in many institutions a caste 
cook is employed for the higher castes. Practice however 
varies considerably in the providing of diet and clothing. 
As a rule, high caste patients prefer to provide their own 
food, for the preparation of which separate kitchens are 
a part of some hospital plants. A few hospitals have 
kitchens attached to the private rooms. Another desirable 
part of a hospital plant is a dharmsala or serait in which 
the friends and attendants of patients live while attending 
the sick. The practice of allowing friends and relatives to 
wait upon the sick is everywhere permitted and is necessi- 
tated by the family life and conditions prevailing in India. 
Mission hospitals are costly in their operation, and few 
missionary societies are able to provide the entire cost of 
their management. Fortunately the majority of such 
institutions can and do secure a large proportion of their 
support in this country. 

In the matter of charges the following may be said to be 
the consensus of opinion prevailing in India, though varying 
conditions demand considerable flexibility in the applica- 
tion of accepted principles. 

1. All patients who are able to do so should be required 
to pay the whole or a part of the cost of medicines pre- 
scribed. 

2. Consultation fees should be charged for private 
consultations in all cases. Exceptions are made in the case 
of well-to-do families contributing to the hospital or dis- 
pensary work. 
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8. Fees for home visitation should be required of all 
who are able to pay on a scale common to the locality. 

4. Fees for operations should be expected from all well- 
to-do patients on a scale varying with the income of the 
patient or his family. In the case of Indian princes it is 
often wise to leave the settlement of the amount received 
to the generosity of the person interested. The same rule 
may apply to active friends of the work. 

5. To all the poor and lower castes free treatment should 
be willingly accorded. 

6. Government grants-in-aid should be accepted by 
mission hospitals and dispensaries, when such grants do not 
conflict or interfere with the management of Christian 
activity in these institutions. 

7. All fees and donations received in connexion with 
medical mission institutions and services should be con- 
sidered the property of the societies under whose auspices 
the work is conducted. The solicitation of fees and gifts 
on the part of subordinates should be discouraged or 
forbidden, except where an express agreement to the 
contrary is made in view of low salary, or high living 
expenses. 

As to the training of medical assistants, the prevailing 
custom in mission hospitals is to train certain classes of 
subordinate assistants, such as compounders, dressers and 
nurses. To train these classes the average hospital staff 
is competent. There are four mission hospitals in India 
where hospital assistants or medical evangelists, a higher 
class of workers, are trained for missions sending students. 
These are located at Neyoor in Travancore; Jammala- 
madugu in Madras Presidency; Miraj in Bombay Pre- 
sidency, all of which are for men; there is also the School of 
Medicine for Women at Ludhiana in the Panjab. 

Infthejthree first mentioned training schools the course 
of study is four to five years, and a single class is taken 
through the entire course before another is accepted. The 
teaching staff consists of two missionary physicians in each 
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institution, aided by other medical missionaries of the 
district and by Indian assistant instructors. 

At Ludhiana there is a staff of five lady physicians 
and fresh students are taken every year. This school 
is affiliated with the Panjab University at Lahore. The 
three first-mentioned schools are purely private, without 
university or government affiliation, though such affiliation 
is anticipated by all of them. All of these four schools 
provide training corresponding to the sub-assistant surgeon 
class under Government. 

At Agra the medical missionary training institution 
of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society provides a 
hostel with religious instruction for Christian students 
contemplating mission work. The students attend the 
government medical school for sub-assistant surgeons. 
This institute supplements the government course, 
gives Bible training, and secures participation in Christian 
work for the students. Though they attend the govern- 
ment school, the students are all young men from various 
missions working mainly in northern India. All of these 
schools have the approval and sympathetic support of the 
Medical Missionary Association of India. 

The Medical Missionary Association of India has ap- 
proved of a plan which it hopes to see developed in the 
future, viz., the development of a medical college under 
its own auspices for the training of Christian medical men. 
It is hoped that the medical school at Miraj may yet develop 
into such an institution with university affiliation. 

The training of nurses and native midwives is now 
generally carried on in all the mission hospitals where a 
European nurse is in charge of the nursing department. 
An Association of Superintending Nurses has been formed 
in India with the main object of unifying the work and 
standardizing the course of preparation. 

Finally, it may be said that medical missions in India 
are making encouraging progress, while medical mission 
work as a whole is leaving an impress upon the country 
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which is to tell mightily in its final emancipation and 
evangelization. There is still a loud call for men and women 
who will give their lives to this blessed service of Christ and 
humanity in this great and populous land. 


W. J. WANLESS 

















THE MONTESSORI METHOD AND 
MISSIONARY METHODS 


Six years ago Dr. Maria Montessori opened the first 
Children’s House in Rome. ‘To-day,’ as a writer in The 
Times expressed it a few weeks ago, ‘ the pilgrimage to Rome 
is becoming almost as necessary a part of the educationist’s 
education as in the days when our great-grandfathers used 
to make the grand tour for the development of their 
intelligence.’ 

About sixteen years ago Dr. Montessori was assistant 
doctor at the Psychiatric Clinic of the University of Rome, 
and so had occasion to visit the asylums of that city. 
She became interested in idiot children and began to 
study the education of the feeble minded. Then she was 
appointed directress of the State Orthophrenic School. 
In this school she had under her care all the idiot children 
from the asylums in Rome. Here she prepared a special 
method for the observation and education of feeble-minded 
children and gave herself wholly to the actual teaching 
of the children. So great was her success that she was 
able to teach a number of the idiots from the asylums both 
to read and to write so well that she presented them at a 
public examination together with normal children. And 
they passed the examination successfully. These results 
seemed almost miraculous to those who saw them. But 
‘ whilst everyone was admiring the progress of my idiots’, 
she says, ‘I was searching for the reasons which could 
keep the happy healthy children of the common schools 
on so low a plane that they could be equalled in tests of 
intelligence by my unfortunate pupils.” So she wished 
to experiment with her methods in the first elementary 


class of normal children. Then in 1906 the Director- 
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General of the Roman Association for Good Building 
invited her to undertake the organization of infant schools 
in the model tenements established by that Association. 
The first school was opened in January 1907, a second 
in April of the same year, both in the quarter of San 
Lorenzo, in which the poorest and most miserable were 
herded together under conditions of unspeakable filth 
and vice. The Association transformed the houses, re- 
ducing the large suites of rooms into small apartments 
of one, two, or three rooms and a kitchen, and provided the 
school in which the smallest children might be left whilst 
their parents went to work. Thus Dr. Montessori began 
her Children’s Houses amongst a people of the lowest 
type. Her success was instant and complete. Before 
very long she was opening similar schools for the children 
of the better class of workmen and of the well-to-do, and 
she is now preparing to open new elementary schools, 
because the children proceeding from her infant schools 
are too far advanced to take their proper place in the 
ordinary elementary schools. Her system has been adopted 
in Switzerland ; schools modelled on hers are being opened 
in all parts of the world; and teachers are being sent to 
Rome to study her methods of education on the spot. 
When all the world is discussing this new movement, 
it may be opportune for us to consider whether evangelistic 
missionaries may not be able to learn some lesson from 
the work of this new apostle of education. I say par- 
ticularly evangelistic missionaries because in our common 
speech educational work in the mission field is narrowed 
down to work in educational institutions. Teachers em- 
ployed in these institutions, like their brethren at home, 
will see at once the direct application of Dr. Montessori’s 
method and will, no doubt, begin, as their fellow-workers 
at home have already begun, to dispute over the value 
of all its details. Into that controversy I have no desire 
toenter. With the Montessori method as a scholastic system 
I have in this paper nothing whatever to do. It is im- 
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possible in so short a paper to set forth the bare elements 
of the method, and it is not necessary. If the work of Dr. 
Montessori has any value for evangelistic missionaries 
that value will be found, not in the details of her method, 
but in the great principle upon which she bases all her 
method, and in the account which she gives of the path 
by which she travelled and of the spirit which informed 
her search for true methods of education. 

The need of some such guidance is to-day very plain. 
There is, without doubt, widespread in the mission field 
a feeling of profound dissatisfaction with our present 
evangelistic methods, and an earnest desire to discover 
better ones. 

But before we consider the way of Dr. Montessori as 
revealed in her book,’ it may perhaps be well to point out 
how closely akin our work is to hers. This may be seen 
both from the nature of the work itself and from the 
similarity of the conditions produced by the employment 
of false methods. 

Evangelistic work is essentially educational work. 
Either directly ourselves, or indirectly through the cate- 
chists, evangelists, and pastors whom we train, we are 
engaged in the education of hearers and converts. The 
moment we approach, or are approached by, an enquirer 
we begin to educate him. We must deal with him on 
some educational theory. Sound educational methods are 
therefore of the first importance to us. It is true that 
we cannot adopt methods evolved in European infant 
schools and apply them without adaptation to the educa- 
tion of adult converts. The method of evangelistic 
education has yet to be discovered. Nevertheless success- 
ful effort in one branch of education should throw some 


light upon the method to be employed in other branches. 
The second consideration which may help us to realize 


both the close analogy between Dr. Montessori’s work and 


1The Montessori Method of Child Education. Maria Montessori. London: 
Heinemann, 1912. 
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that which we attempt to do, and the great need which 
we have for some such help as she offers, is the extraordin- 
arily vivid way in which her descriptions of some of the 
consequences of false educational methods fit in with the 
condition of affairs with which our missionary methods 
in the past have made us familiar. I can only call attention 
here to two of these :—(1) Her account of the history of 
the modern school desk ; (2) Her description of the effect 
produced by the idea that the accomplishment of the work 
to be done in the school is the important thing. 

(1) Speaking of the ‘slavery’ of the ordinary school 
she adduces the modern desk as proof. ‘ The schools were 
at first furnished with long narrow benches on which the 
children were crowded together. Then came science and 
perfected the bench. . . . It is all so arranged that when 
the child is well-fitted into his place the desk and chair 
themselves force him to assume the position considered 
to be hygienically comfortable. . . . The development of 
these scientific benches means that pupils were subjected 
to a régime which even though they were born strong and 
straight, made it possible for them to become humpbacked ! 
The vertebral column . . . which resisted and was strong 
through the desperate struggles of primitive man when 
he fought against the desert lion, when he conquered the 
mammoth, when he quarried the solid rock, and shaped 
the iron to his uses, bends and cannot resist under the 
yoke of the school.’ 

Now observe how curiously this description applies to 
our missionary organization. We began by cramping 
our converts in a form of church organization which was 
wholly unnatural to them. The result was a spiritual 
curvature of the spine. Under the influence of these 
rigid forms, the spiritual backbone which had struggled 
against and overcome innumerable enemies even more 
powerful than the desert lion and the mammoth bent 
and gave way. Our converts ceased to be able to support 
their own religious life and were seen to fall the moment 
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the props with which we supported them were removed. 
How then did we meet this difficulty ? In precisely the 
same way as the designers of the scientific school desk. 
We introduced more and more skilfully constructed 
organization. We introduced men’s societies, temperance 
societies, mothers’ unions, children’s leagues, of every 
kind and description, and just as Dr. Montessori says 
that nations are proud of their national desk, so different 
missions boast of their special organizations. And still 
they fail, and new and more complicated cures for this 
spiritual disease are invented year by year. 

(2) Speaking of the danger which arises from the erron- 
eous idea that the end to be obtained is the completion of 
the action, she says: ‘ Little children who are undertaking 
something for the first time are extremely slow. Their 
life is governed in this respect by laws especially different 
from ours. Little children accomplish slowly and _ per- 
severingly various complicated operations agreeable to 
them, such as dressing and undressing, cleaning the room, 
washing themselves, setting the table, eating, ete. In 
all this they are extremely patient, overcoming all the 
difficulties presented by an organism still in process of 
formation. But we, on the other hand, noticing that they 
are “‘ tiring themselves out,”’ or “‘ wasting time ”’ in accom- 
plishing something which we could do in a moment, and 
without the least effort, put ourselves in the child’s place 
and do it ourselves.’ And she goes on, ‘ What would 
become of us if we fell into the midst of a population of 
jugglers or of lightning-change impersonators of the 
variety hall? What should we do if, as we continued 
to act in our usual way, we saw ourselves assailed by these 
sleight-of-hand performers, hustled into our clothes, fed 
so rapidly that we could scarcely swallow, if everything 
we tried to do was snatched from our hands and completed 
in a twinkling and we ourselves reduced to impotence 
and to a humiliating inertia? Not knowing how else to 
express our confusion we should defend ourselves with 
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blows and yells from these madmen, and they, having only 
the best will in the world to serve us, would call us haughty, 
rebellious, and incapable of doing anything.’ 

The only difference between that description of an 
imaginary situation and the actual fact in many parts 
of the mission field lies in the docility and gentleness of 
our converts. They do not defend themselves with blows 
and yells; they bear with us in silence. Perhaps the 
blows and yells will come one day. Here and there 
already there are mutterings of revolt, but for the present 
our converts are generally meek and submissive. And 
we do not accuse them of being haughty and rebellious, 
but only of being incapable. 

It is clear then that our work is nearly akin to Dr. 
Montessori’s. The results of false methods which we have 
to face are not unlike those with which she was familiar. 
May it not be that the means by which she succeeded in 
overcoming many of her difficulties may throw light on the 
path by which we may extricate ourselves from some of 
ours ? 

I. The path by which she established her method was 
threefold : (1) Study, (2) observation, and (8) experiment. 

(1) The extraordinary zeal and pains which she threw 
into the study of her predecessors in the education of 
deficients, Séguin and Itard, is profoundly impressive. 
‘Having tried a few experiments in Séguin’s method,’ 
she says, ‘ I withdrew from active work amongst deficients 
and began a more thorough study of the works of Itard 
and Séguin. I felt the need of meditation; I did a thing 
which I had not done before, and which perhaps few 
students have been willing to do, I translated into Italian 
and copied out with my own hand the writings of these 
men from beginning toend. . . . I chose todo this by hand 
in order that I might have time to weigh the sense of each 
word, and to read in truth the spirit of the author.’ 

So we might begin the study of the masters. We see 
that Dr. Montessori studied her masters with her problem 
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before her. She brought to her study a prepared mind 
looking for definite light for a definite purpose. So might 
we study the New Testament. Here we have a great 
advantage over Dr. Montessori. St. Paul is a far greater 
master of missionary method than Séguin or Itard was 
a master of the education of defectives. For centuries 
we have studied the New Testament to find in it a system 
of theology and principles of conduct, but we have not 
studied it to find principles of missionary education. 
We may lay our hand on ten thousand volumes dealing 
with the theology and ethics of the New Testament where 
we shall find one which deals with the practice of missions. 
Tens of thousands have pondered over the writings of the 
apostles to find the Gospel: few have come to them to 
discover the secret of their success in propagating the 
Gospel. 

(2) She employed the method of observation. She 
contrived to secure an environment in which the children 
might reveal to her without restraint their natural capaci- 
ties, and then ‘ without preconceptions of any sort’ she 
watched them. Almost every page of her work illustrates 
the intense care with which she observed her children 
and studied their activities. She did not observe them 
anyhow ; not even with the desire to advance the science 
of child psychology; but with an eye to her problem. 
She came to her children as she came to her great masters 
to learn from them how to attain an educational end. 

So we might study our people, those to whom we are 
sent. Many missionaries have made long and careful 
studies of the religion and character of the peoples among 
whom they have laboured; but their studies were not 
directed to this end nor informed by this spirit. They 
were written mainly from the point of view of the scientist, 
or with the object of stirring up popular interest at home 
in the hope of increasing the funds of a mission. It is 
very seldom that we find in such volumes any conscious 
purpose of discovering or setting forth the best means 
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of propagating the Gospel among the people of whom 
the author is writing in their particular stage of develop- 
ment, or in other words of establishing a sound method 
of gospel education suitable to that particular people. 
Had Dr. Montessori written a book on the psychology of 
the deficient, or of infants, with a view to advancing that 
particular science, or to securing funds for the provision 
of model dwellings or of hospitals, her work would have 
been comparable to theirs. What is needed to-day is 
not that kind of book, but books giving careful accounts 
of the results of scientific experiment based on observation. 
For that we must begin to observe our people with new 
eyes. 

(8) She proceeded by way of experiment. She pro- 
vided her pupils with different educational materials which 
she improved and added to little by little, as need arose 
and experience directed. These educational materials or 
toys she showed to the children and explained to them. 
Then she left the children free to select, each as he pleased, 
the toy which attracted him, to play with it until he had 
thoroughly mastered its use, whilst she watched them 
and observed what they did. Thus there was going on 
continually a two-sided experiment: an experiment on 
the part of the child, who was trying to discover what 
he could do with the toy; an experiment on the part of 
the teacher, who was trying to discover both what toys 
served the best educational purpose, and also the capaci- 
ties of the children. Generally it was the teacher who 
inaugurated the experiment, but not seldom it was the 
child. The child in Dr. Montessori’s story not infrequently 
outran the teacher and insisted upon inaugurating further 
experiments which the teacher had not dared to attempt. 
‘The desired end of the experiment was an explosion of 
delight. ‘*‘ Teacher, see what Ihave done.”’ ‘The greatest 
triumph of our educational method,’ Dr. Montessori says, 
‘should always be this: to bring about the spontaneous 
progress of the child.’ So she calls her method the ex- 
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perimental method ; because it is founded on experiment 
and is in character experimental. It is education by 
experiment, in which both teacher and scholar share the 
joy of discovery. 

To illustrate the practice of this method in the mission 
field, I can find no better way than to reproduce the account 
of his work given by a native priest in a recent letter. 
* At this place there is only one family of Christians. .. . 
I was trying to tell the evangelists the new method of 
training the congregations; and I gave model lessons 
in this congregation. The man for the first time opened 
his mouth to pray. He said “O Father who art in 
heaven ; you are our Father, we are your children: keep 
us all well. Heal my rheumatism and my child’s boil. 
Keep us from all wild animals, the bear and the tiger. 
Forgive us our sins, our quarrels, angry words, all that 
we have done since morning. Make us good. Bring all the 
castes to kneel down to you and call you Father.” He 
did not know that he ought to finish it in a set fashion, and 
I thought I would not trouble him with the Greek Amen. 
For two months the catechist had tried to teach the 
Telugu Lord’s Prayer, but “it will not come” to him. 
The young boy was the only one who could proceed unaided 
up to “ Lead us not.” We felt greatly encouraged at this 
result. On the second day his relation, another equally 
brainless man, joined and offered another beautiful prayer.’ 

Apart from form, we have here an admirable account 
of three experiments: the experiment of the catechist, 
and the experiment of the priest twice repeated with the 
results in two similar cases. In form it is lacking. It 
occurs in a letter to a friend who is supposed to know the 
country and the type of man, and also the nature of the 
lesson taught. In a formal statement of the experiment 
written for strangers these two most important elements 
would necessarily be added. But even as it stands it gives 
us an admirable example of the experimental method. 


II. The fundamental principle on which all Dr. Montes- 
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sori’s work was based was the principle of liberty. It is 
perfectly obvious that a method founded on observation 
and experiment is inconceivable without liberty. Ob- 
servation of the yells and blows of those people whom Dr. 
Montessori depicts in the hands of the jugglers would be 
most misleading if we supposed that what we saw was 
their natural attitude to those about them. Experiment 
in the best method of training them based upon that ob- 
servation would be equally worthless. 

It is essential that there should be liberty, and there- 
fore it is important to understand what we mean by 
liberty, for most of us commonly speak of liberty as freedom 
from restrictions. As Dr. Montessori herself points out, 
‘some pedagogues, led by Rousseau, have given voice to 
impracticable principles and vague aspirations for the 
liberty of the child, but the true concept of liberty is 
practically unknown to educators. They often have the 
same concept of liberty which animates a people in the 
hour of rebellion from slavery.’ Liberty is not freedom 
from restrictions. A person might be free from all restraints, 
physical, social and moral, and yet be the veriest slave. 
Neither is it mere obedience to external compulsion. 
That is slavery. It is an internal condition, an active 
surrender of the self to the good. 

The moment this idea of liberty is apprehended, it 
becomes manifest that descriptions of Dr. Montessori’s 
schools as places where the children enjoy liberty ‘to do 
what they like’ are gross caricatures. So far from being 
allowed ‘to do as they like’ the children in the schools 
are under strict discipline. Acts certainly bad are not 
merely forbidden: they are eradicated. ‘The first idea 
that a child must acquire, in order to be actively disciplined 
is that of the difference between good and evil.’ The 
child will not acquire that idea by being allowed to do 
wrong without rebuke. In Dr. Montessori’s scheme 
liberty is closely connected with discipline. But just as 
she says, ‘ Liberty is not freedom from restraint,’ so she 
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says, ‘ Discipline is not a fact, but a path.’ ‘ Discipline 
itself must come through liberty.’ ‘We do not consider 
an individual disciplined only when he has been rendered 
as artificially silent as a mute and as immovable as a 
paralytic. He is an individual annihilated, not dis- 
ciplined. We call an individual disciplined when he is 
master of himself, and can therefore regulate his own 
conduct when it shall be necessary to follow some rule 
of life. ‘The first dawning of real discipline comes 
through work.’ ‘No one learns self-discipline through 
hearing another man speak.’ Hence it is necessary to 
make sure that the child does not confound goodness with 
immobility, and evil with activity. Goodness does not 
consist in not doing forbidden things. Things certainly 
wicked are forbidden. But goodness does not consist 
in not doing those things but in useful activity. Therefore 
every action which is not certainly wrong must not only not 
be forbidden but must be observed. In her schools every 
action, every expression of life which is not manifestly 
evil, is respected. Only activities which are evil, immoral, 
unsocial, are suppressed. All activity, so far as it has 
a useful scope, whatever it be, and under whatever form 
it manifests itself, should be encouraged as a sign of life 
and a means of growth. The fundamental principle by 
which the child is taught to guide his actions is purely 
moral. 

The difference between this idea of discipline and that 
of the governor is precisely the difference between law 
and gospel. Law is the government of external discipline, 
gospel is the life of internal discipline. The law is death, 
the gospel is life. The law is bondage, the gospel is freedom. 
This is the meaning of St. James when he speaks of the 
law of liberty. The man who has attained that law cannot 
be a forgetful hearer, but is necessarily a doer of the work. 
It is this law which Dr. Montessori has brought into the 
school. 

This is what gives to her work such an inspiring and 
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hopeful tone. There is something depressing in negatives. 
In her work we break out into the light and liberty which 
is the glory of the positive. In this she irresistibly reminds 
us of the great apostle of the Gentiles, who, casting aside 
the shackles of law, led men into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. Her joy as a teacher irresistibly 
recalls the joy of St. John. ‘ Greater joy have I none than 
this, to hear of my children walking in the truth.’ 

III. The spirit in which Dr. Montessori worked, and 
the spirit in which she desires her followers to work, is 
the spirit of reverent curiosity, and the spirit of reverent 
love. ‘ We wish,’ she says, ‘to awaken in the mind of 
the educator an interest in natural phenomena to such an 
extent that, loving nature, he shall understand the anxious 
and expectant attitude of one who has prepared an ex- 
periment and awaits a revelation from it.’ ‘It is my 
belief that the thing which we should cultivate in our 
teachers is more the spirit than the mechanical skill of 
the scientist; that is, the direction of the preparation 
should be toward the spirit rather than towards the 
mechanism.’ 

This conception of training and preparation is indeed 
most important for us to bear in mind. Hitherto our 
training both of our missionaries at home and in even 
larger measure of our helpers from among the natives has 
not been of this character. The training has been almost 
entirely training in the practice of the church system to 
which we belong. We have cultivated a spirit of mechani- 
cal obedience to rules, with the result that our missionaries 
and our native teachers have been for the most part 
mechanics rather than scientists. They have learned how 
to work the machine. They have not learned how to 
enjoy a scientific experiment. 

But this reverent curiosity is not enough to satisfy 
Dr. Montessori. She desires also love, a love which she 
describes in a most beautiful passage as ‘ the reverent love 
of the disciple of Christ.’ This reverent love is very different 
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from that condescending love which is often held up to us 
as the highest gift of the missionary. That has sometimes, 
perhaps often, spent itself only to result in apathy and 
failure, because it is not based on respect and reverence 
for those whom we teach. Dr. Montessori herself describes 
this terrible experience as something which she understands. 
In speaking of her work amongst deficient children she 
says ‘I felt that I understood the discouragement of those 
working with feeble-minded children. . . . The prejudice 
that the educator must place himself on a level with the 
one to be educated sinks the teacher of deficients into a 
species of apathy. He accepts the fact that he is educating 
an inferior personality and for that very reason he does 
not succeed.’ And she seems to sayythat she was saved 
from this by ‘the deep respect ’ wich she felt for their 
misfortune. Throughout her book there runs the note 
of deep respect, profound reverence, for the personality of 
her pupils. Again and again she insists upon it as one 
of the most important requirements of those who would 
be teachers. 

It is this respect which we so often lack. How often 
do we hear speeches, or read books by missionaries which 
produce upon us the impression that their authors were 
moved by deep charity, and great self-sacrifice ; how seldom 
do we read one which strikes this note of absolute respect. 
Without this there can be no true experimental method 
of evangelization. In our training of our missionaries 
at home and of our native teachers abroad we have heard 
much of self-sacrifice, much of devotion. If we are to 
attain to the true method we must add to this reverent 
curiosity and profound respect: reverent curiosity to 
see what the life in our converts can attain to, and profound 
respect for that divine life itself. 

ROLAND ALLEN 











INDUSTRIAL MISSIONARY WORK 
IN INDIA 


[Questions of industrial work and training appear to be of so 
great importance and interest at the present time that special 
attention will be given to them in the Review. Since useful dis- 
cussion must proceed on the basis of existing practice and actual 
experience, representatives of leading industrial missionary enter- 
prises in India have been asked to give an account of the guiding 
principles, methods, and results of the work with which they are 
connected. The papers which follow are a continuation of a series 
begun in the January number of the Review.—EpirTor. ] 


Ill. THE S.P.G. SCHOOL AT NAZARETH 


In a country like India, governed as it is by strict caste rules which 
rigidly define for its inhabitants the possibilities of work and of 
earning a living, the position of converts to Christianity is often a 
very difficult one. The mere fact of becoming a convert will usually 
cause a man to be treated as an outcaste by his fellows and neigh- 
bours. Unless a convert is in a neighbourhood, such as most parts 
of Tinnevelly, where Christianity has already obtained a strong 
footing, he may well find his livelihood gone. The blacksmith or 
carpenter finds no one to employ him, the shepherd loses the em- 
ployers who entrusted him with the care of their sheep and cattle 
and is lucky if he does not one day wake up to find his own few sheep 
and cattle stolen or killed. Perhaps a false charge of theft may be 
brought against him, as happened to a poor shepherd convert whom 
I had the privilege to baptize. Even the despised Panchamas, the 
Pullar (agricultural labourer), Pariah (day-labourer, etc.), or Barber, 
find their work taken from them by their Hindu employers, while 
the unfortunate Maravar (a caste of expert thieves, burglars, and 
highway robbers) or Pandaram (temple decorators) lose by their 
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conversion their very occupation and means of livelihood. Then 
there are the destitute orphans of Christian parents, who have either 
to be taken over by the missionary or left to wander about as beggars 
and become hardened in sin and wickedness. Again the missionary 
must needs take an interest in the poorer members of his flock, who 
are earning only a few rupees per month, hardly sufficient to keep 
body and soul together. 

In order to meet these various and recurring difficulties, industrial 
schools have been founded by the different missions for the purpose 
of aiding the converts as much as possible without pauperizing them, 
and impressing on them the importance and dignity of labour. 
These industrial schools teach many different and more or less useful 
trades, e.g. carpentry, blacksmithery, weaving, printing, and book- 
binding for boys, and lace-making or embroidered needlework for 
girls. Lately several missions have had their thoughts turned 
towards agricultural schools, which the Government are prepared to 
encourage as they would be of very great use in this land of peasant 
proprietors. I have gone into the details of expenditure required to 
start and run such aschool. If well-water near the surface is available 
it could be started for from £200 to £400 exclusive of the cost of land, 
butincluding well-sinking, oil-engine and pumps, water-channels, seeds, 
and fencing. The Government Educational Department, however, 
require that at least thirty acres be put under cultivation before they 
are prepared to give grants towards such schools. In this neighbour- 
hood thirty acres would cost about £600 to £900, and this is rather 
prohibitive as a first cost. Yet if a smaller school of twelve or fifteen 
acres could be started as an experiment my investigations serve to 
show that it would be self-supporting. It would certainly be of 
inestimable benefit to the Christian community as a whole, and to 
the poorer Christians in particular, while it would offer better oppor- 
tunities than perhaps any other industry to converts amongst the 
Maravars, Panchamas, Pullars and Pariahs, for whom there is often 
difficulty in finding suitable work. 

Though my knowledge of the possibilities of agricultural schools 
is mainly theoretical, I can speak with some experience of other 
forms of technical education, since I have under my charge here the 
largest technical school in South India, excluding the government 
reformatories. The school was begun as an adjunct to the orphan- 
ages for boys and girls, eighty in number, who had been gathered in 
by the late Rev. Canon Margoschis after the great famine of 1877. 
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At first only carpentry and tailoring were taught to the boys and 
lace-making to the girls. Soon other trades were added, and now, 
besides the above, we teach weaving, blacksmithery and fitter’s 
work, cabinet-making and rattan work. In addition to these trades, 
we have a clags for drawing, some of the students of which go out as 
drawing masters and some as draughtsmen. There is also a small 
class for typewriting and commercial book-keeping. The students 
of the drawing and commercial classes are much better educated 
than the boys of the Industrial School proper, as they have at least 
a fair working knowledge of English, and a good general education. 
Many of the boys who come into the Industrial School are quite 
uneducated, and are often unable to read and write. These receive 
a sufficient knowledge of the three ‘ R’s’ during the course of their 
industrial education, being taught up to the fourth standard of the 
elementary grade. In technical subjects they are supposed to be 
taught as far as the government technical teachers’ intermediate 
grade. I say ‘supposed to be taught’ advisedly, since, as a matter 
of fact, very few of the boys ever reach that grade. Many of them 
content themselves with learning up to the government elementary 
technical examination of their particular trade only, as they can 
easily get posts at Rs.15 or Rs.20 a month in some factory or tea-estate 
when they have attained that standard. The majority remain until 
they pass the government technical intermediate examination 
together with the elementary teacher’s certificate. Usually only a 
few boys who are taken on as teachers in the school remain to the 
highest standard. There is no difficulty in finding work for them ; 
indeed, they usually find work for themselves, while applications 
are frequently made to us for boys to fill vacant posts as workmen in 
factories or tea-estates, or as teachers in schools. The boys do not 
always remain in the Presidency. Some are now working in northern 
India, while others have gone to Ceylon, Burmah, and Penang, even 
to Borneo and Natal. The training they get with us seems to make 
them more independent than is usual among boys of their class, and 
more ready to go abroad when opportunity offers, and some have 
obtained really responsible posts with high wages such as the 
managership of a factory. 

The girls too sometimes go abroad as teachers, but though they 
learn up to the same standard in their particular trade as the boys, 
they usually marry then, and they rarely pursue lace-making as a 
means of making a living. However, in some parts the missionaries 
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have made a regular business of the industry and carry it on inde- 
pendently or in continuation of the lace-school proper. Apart from 
the poor pay that can be earned, it is undoubtedly an objection to 
lace-making as the only industry for girls, that it depends almost 
entirely on missionary, and more or less eleemosynary effort to get 
any sale at all; it is an industry with an exclusively foreign demand, 
that is, a demand from abroad or among English ladies in India. 
Yet in nearly all missions, if not in all which seek to provide an 
industry for girls, only pillow-lace, drawn-thread work, or Irish lace 
seems to be considered practicable. Such industries as weaving, 
especially the making of fine saris (i.e. the upper cloth which Indian 
women wear), ornamental ribbon making, Indian embroidery, fine 
mats and basket-making rarely seem to be taken up except on a 
small scale. Yet there is a great indigenous demand for work of 
this kind, and it might be well for some mission seeking for an industry 
suitable for girls to take up the manufacture of such goods. An 
opening would thus be given by which they could earn better wages, 
and get better chances of local sales than is offered by lace-making 
and European embroidery. Even though the girls marry early and 
do not pursue the industry they have been taught, it would surely be 
better for them and would add to their sense of independence to 
know that they have a trade which they can exercise apart from the 
mission, if the necessity should ever arise. 

It is a great advantage to have several industries taught in the 
same school. Boys who are not fitted for one industry may be tried 
in another until the suitable one is found. Then again one industry 
supports and helps out the others. For instance in my own school 
the blacksmiths do all the brass and iron work required by the car- 
penters, and also make the coarser and rougher sorts of tools necessary 
for the various industries, the carpenters make the wooden parts 
required by the blacksmiths, the looms wanted for the weavers 
can be made in the school, the weavers make cloth for the boys’ 
clothes, and the tailors do all the cutting-out, sewing and repair- 
ing. The boys who learn drawing prepare the designs required by 
the other departments, while the typists can help, to a limited extent 
at least, in the heavy correspondence necessitated by the work. 

The cost of the school (including the pocket-money to the boys, 
which is not fixed, but which they earn for themselves according 
to the amount of work they turn out) is Rs. 6911 per annum. This 
includes the pay of teachers, but excludes the cost of board. The 
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annual gross income of each department is shown in the table 
appended. 


Carpentry . Rs.1955 8 4 
Blacksmithery . . , . 249 4 6 
Tailoring ‘ ‘ : ; 298 8 6 
Weaving : , ; ° 2403 7 O 
Lace-making . ; ; . 99 10 6 

Total . ; . Rs. 5001 1 10 


(exclusive of the government grant), 


The total income from all sources is Rs. 9640. The heaviest 
charge (Rs. 5655) is for board, each pupil costing, on an average, 
about Rs. 50 per annum to clothe and feed. The charge is heavy 
because about eighty of the pupils are orphans, who have to be 
kept here all the year round, and amongst them are many small 
children who attend school only and do no work. Besides these, 
many boys and a few girls are received from all parts of the Pre- 
sidency to be taught a trade. Some boys and girls from the neigh- 
bourhood also attend as day scholars. Every year, too, we receive 
a few older men, converts from Hinduism, whose conversion has 
deprived them of their means of livelihood. They are sent to us 
to learn a trade by which they may earn their living, whilst they 
are at the same time under definite Christian instruction. This 
is, by the way, an excellent means of testing their earnestness and 
the reality of their profession, since the ordeal of hard work and 
uncongenial discipline soon effectively proves whether they have 
come from a spiritual or a worldly motive. Yet it by no means 
follows that, because a man cannot stand the life here, he will, on 
leaving us, revert to Hinduism. His earnestness and zeal only are 
tested. Such boys and converts are sent to us from missions of 
all denominations, and in our numbers we include Roman Catholics, 
Anglicans (S.P.G. and C.M.S.), Wesleyans, Congregationalists, 
Baptists, and Methodists, while even Hindus and Mohammedans 
are taken. As a rule they do not remain Hindu or Mohammedan 
long, since the influence of the Christian boys soon wins them over. 
Indeed, the influence of these schools, like other mission schools, 
on the non-Christian students who attend them is a proof of their 
usefulness as an evangelistic agency. They arouse, moreover, the 
appreciation of thoughtful Hindus, who fully recognize the import- 
ance of the work and the helpful part it plays in aiding the poorer 
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Christians to rise in the social scale. Yet when all is said and done, 
industrial missions are and must be auxiliaries to, rather than a 
direct agent in, evangelistic effort. 

Such schools have an important share in another branch of 
missionary effort, viz., in missionary comity. Members of different 
Christian bodies can meet on common ground, and for mutual help 
and sympathy, in industrial efforts to improve the condition of 
the people. Methods of work and differences of belief may, to 
some extent, hinder men from drawing together on the ground 
of evangelistic effort, but these factors do not operate when we 
are trying to improve the social condition of our people. And it 
is undoubtedly of value to have a ground on which we can meet 
without fear of developing or emphasizing differences. It is true 
that in the mission field sectarian differences are seen to be matters 
of little moment before the vast host of heathen indifference or 
antagonism ; here we feel far more than we can feel at home that 
the common foundation which Jesus Christ alone can lay is a strong 
and sure bond binding all Christians together as brothers. Even 
so there are radical differences which cannot easily be overpassed, 
yet in industrial schools we have agreement and not difference. 
So I gladly receive in my school boys from every denomination 
and keep up a friendly correspondence with fellow-missionaries of 
other bodies ; I appeal to them for help when I need it or- gladly 
give help which is sought from me. 

Useful as they are in many respects, industrial schools have 
their limitations. If they are to be kept as schools they can hardly 
be self-supporting. One has to take boys who are too young to be 
able to earn sufficient to keep them, and when they are beginning 
to be really useful they leave and seek work elsewhere. Then the 
teachers, although they do a fair amount of work in the ordinary 
course, can hardly earn their wages, since they must necessarily 
spend most of their time supervising the work of the boys in their 
charge. Yet if the school here were considered as a day-institution 
only and all boarding charges left out of account, it would certainly 
more than pay its way. 

Again, such schools really need a competent layman as principal. 
A clergyman has not, as a rule, the necessary technical knowledge, 
and even if he has, the care of such a school is apt to take up much 
time that might well be devoted to other and more spiritual work. 
With a practical business man in charge, and by employing many 
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workmen, the schools might be made almost if not quite self-sup- 
porting. But this has its own difficulties, since the business side 
of the work may tend to weaken the spiritual side and to assume too 
important a position in mission affairs. Even missionaries, diverse 
as are their duties, cannot serve two masters, both God and man. 
It is, therefore, very important to bear in mind that mission industrial 
schools should be schools and not factories under another name, 
which it is quite easy for them to become. Then again it is a 
temptation to let the students accustom themselves to the elaborate 
tools and expensive plants used in English factories. If this is 
permitted the result is that when they go out to work and have to 
depend upon their own resources they find themselves in difficulties, 
because they have not the tools to which they are accustomed. 

Moreover some trades as, for example, lace-making, which afford 
a living wage in the West may not do so in the East, and then those 
who have learnt and desire to practise them are forced to depend 
upon the missions for their daily bread instead of upon their own 
resources. I do not by any means assert that these are the results 
of mission industrial schools, but they are tendencies that must 
be guarded against. The results of which I have had personal 
experience have been quite different, and the boys, at any rate, 
are taught to earn their own living and to depend upon themselves. 
Thus when they go out into the world they are quite competent, 
and more than able to hold their own in the struggle for a liveli- 
hood, a fact which is evidenced by the eager competition for the 
services of our boys. In our neighbourhood it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to get men for the more poorly paid kinds of work 
such as palmyra-tapping and other unskilled labour. This is due 
in part to the industrial education given in our school, as well as 
to emigration to neighbouring countries where labour is sought after. 
The result has been a great increase of wages all round. 

To conclude, mission industrial schools have a very real 
influence in raising the conditions of the poorer Christians, while 
at the same time they help converts who would otherwise be unable 
to obtain a means of livelihood and would be helplessly dependent 
on the mission. They are thus a distinct aid both in pastoral and 
in evangelistic work. But they must remain schools, lest they 
harm the mission by developing a tendency to money-making 
instead of the soul-winning which, under Christ, is our real work. 


C. W. WrEsTon 
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IV. THE AGRICULTURAL WORK OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT ALLAHABAD 


THE Allahabad Christian College of the American Presbyterian 
Mission is just opening a department of agriculture. The College 
offers courses leading to B.A., B.Se., and M.A. degrees as prescribed 
by the University of Allahabad. In addition, this College has for 
the last six years had departments of electrical and mechanical 
engineering in charge of three American engineers. The students 
who have taken the four years’ course and received the college certifi- 
cate (the University as yet grants no degrees in these subjects) have 
found positions more easily and at higher pay than the great majority 
of graduates. In an institution where such activities were in opera- 
tion the department of agriculture was normally the next step, 
though work in agriculture in India is not by any means work 
along the line of least resistance. 

Indian missions have been slow to embark upon scientific and 
modern agricultural education for several reasons. 

A great deal of money is required for land, equipment, and salaries. 

Many good Christian people fear that work of this kind not only 
fails to forward directly the extension of the kingdom of God, but 
rather obscures the main issue of the missionary purpose. 

The right kind of man to teach agriculture and manage agricul- 
tural institutions is difficult to find. Scientific agriculture (and no 
other can long exist) calls for a man with a broad general education in 
addition to highly specialized knowledge and skill. Ofcourse the man 
must be above everything else a missionary in spirit and in fact. 

The farmers of India are wedded to custom, illiterate, and super- 
stitious ; many of the best informed and most sympathetic mis- 
sionaries and government officials despair of making any impression 
upon the Indian cultivator. 

The average amount of land of the tenant farmer of the United 
Provinces is less than three and a half acres; landowners hold 
about four and a half acres. The available capital is so small that 
it is difficult to adapt American and English agricultural practice 
and theory to the conditions. The average capital of a tenant 
farmer, which includes his plough and other farming implements, his 
household furniture, and his wearing apparel, is less than ten shillings ; 
adding the value of his average pair of oxen, his total wealth is less 
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than five pounds. Lack of means and small acreage thus present 
an almost insurmountable barrier. 

A majority of the students of India are interested-m_education 
because certificate and degree are the only passports to government 
service. At present there are no offers of such service for men with 
training in agriculture, therefore few students are independent 
enough to desire agricultural training. 

In view of these great obstacles, why should Indian missions 
seek to provide education in methods of agriculture ? The following 
reasons may be named. 

Eighty per cent. of the three hundred and fifteen millions of 
India are dependent upon agriculture for a livelihood. India, owing 
partly to its climate, will never become an industrial and manu- 
facturing country like England and Belgium. Education in agri- 
culture would benefit not only a larger number of the people of India 
than any other kind of education, but it would aid those whose need 
is greatest. 

Agricultural education necessitates less change of occupation 
than any other kind of education. In India, where occupations 
so largely follow caste decrees, this consideration is worth while. 
Almost every industry calling for skilled labour and following the 
factory system is hindered and retarded because sufficient men are 
not to be had ; there is great disinclination on the part of the workers 
to change from their hereditary vocation, even though larger re- 
muneration be offered. 

The mass movements of low-caste people to Christianity have 
convinced most missionaries engaged in this work that some effort 
to improve the economic condition of people with such a long period 
of degradation and oppression behind them must be made. In some 
missions boys from among these low-caste converts have been given 
training in carpentry, iron-work, shoe-making or sewing. When 
these boys have come into competition with their non-Christian 
fellow-artisans the Christian has often been worsted and has fallen 
back into the ranks of casual labour, not because his work was not 
good, but because the force of caste was too strong. In agriculture 
there is room for all. These boys live on the land, so to train them 
in agriculture is not to take them away from their hereditary occupa- 
tion. Further, there is always a market for the product of their work. 

The average income of the ordinary Indian farmer per family of 
five persons is about eight shillings a month, that is at the rate of a 
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halfpenny a day per member. A self-supporting church is hard to 
imagine among such a poverty-stricken community. Therefore to 
improve the economic condition of these people brings measurably 
nearer that for which every missionary works and prays ; the church 
that pays its own bills and has a little over to provide for extension 
work. 

As an evangelistic agency (and this is the great motive of the 
missionary, no matter what form his activity may take), it is easily 
possible that agricultural education may yield results as good as 
the usual literary training given in mission institutions. If missions 
are justified at all in entering the educational field, that education 
which reaches the largest number is worth while, and ought to be 
undertaken. Agricultural education would reach out to the villages 
where the people of India live. Every Christian on his little farm, 
with improved methods and improved stock, getting returns three 
or four times as great as the untrained farmer, would attract the 
attention of non-Christian neighbours. The simple folk of India 
are appealed to by the Old Testament standards, and success in 
farming would be associated with the religion of the one getting these 
good results. 

Agricultural education would be one of the surest safeguards 
against the famines that come with such frequency upon one part 
or another of India. The Indian farmer knows a good deal about 
his business, but he ploughs, sows, and reaps according to couplet 
and rhyme which sum up the experience of centuries, and, as far as 
they go, are excellent guides. But in the abnormal year, the famine 
year, he has to sit down in helpless inactivity and watch his cattle 
die and his children starve. He lacks adaptability. 

In consideration of these facts, then, the Allahabad Christian 
College has gone into agricultural education. It has bought two 
hundred acres of land on the opposite side of the Jumna river 
from the present college site. The plans call for ten thousand pounds 
at least to be spent in building, equipping, and providing biological, 
chemical, and horticultural laboratories, cattle barns, a tool-house, 
implements, stock, hostels for students, bungalows and quarters for 
teachers and helpers. Of this sum four thousand pounds given by 
friends in America and England has already come to hand and is 
spent. The Mission Board of the Presbyterian Church, as such, 
makes no appropriations for the College. It does, however, give its 
influence and sympathy. 
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For the present the department is offering courses in (1) Horti- 
culture, which will deal chiefly with fruit cultivation and garden 
produce. (2) Agronomy, which includes farm practice, {eld crops, 
soil physics, cultural methods, seed selection, drainage, irrigation, 
the use of tools and implements. (8) Animal Husbandry. (a) A 
small flock of sheep has been given by Government with an imported 
ram. The object is to try to improve the wool both in yield and 
quality. (b) Dairying and stock raising. (c) Poultry. 

In charge of the horticulture is Mr. W. Bembower, B.Sc. in 
agriculture, who before coming to India had done work for the Ohio 
State agricultural extension department, also at the United States 
government experimental station in Florida, where semi-tropical 
fruits are grown. Mr. A. E. Slater (son of the late Mr. Slater, L.M.S., 
Madras), a graduate of Guelph, Canada, gave up a position on the 
staff there to come and take charge of the agronomy and agricultural 
chemistry. The writer of this paper is in charge of the animal 
husbandry. He was brought up on a dairy farm and has taken the 
degree in agriculture at Ohio State University, specializing in animal 
husbandry. Thus three qualified men are to have charge of the work 
in agriculture. Most of the introductory work will be done in the 
College proper, so that these men can devote their whole time to their 
own subjects. 

Courses are being adapted to meet the needs of the graduate in 
science already familiar with chemistry and biology; the matri- 
culate who is ready to take up science; the illiterate who must be 
taught by actual demonstration in the field, and who can get nothing 
from books, but must see and handle the various seeds and imple- 
ments. Extension lectures are being arranged in villages near bv 
for those afraid or unable to come to us. 

As the College only opened in July 1912 there are as yet few actual 
experiences to relate, but students of each class are asking to be 
admitted. The men in charge are learning by actual experience 
how to adapt their knowledge to Indian conditions. The Indian 
tenant has no margin of resources so he can not afford to experiment 
or to take any risk. This fact is before the minds of the staff. Plain 
sailing or easy going is not to be expected; the task is great; the 
danger of failure is great; but the reward for success will be great 
also. It is in the belief that He who has begun a good work will 
continue it to the end that we go forward in our enterprise. 


S. HigGINBoTToM 




















NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Booker T. WASHINGTON, the Principal of Tuskegee Institute, 
is too well known to need any introduction. The remarkable story 
of his life has been told by himself in his books, Up from Slavery 
and The Story of my Life and Work. At the time of the Livingstone 
Centenary special interest attaches to this appreciation of his life 
and work by the leading living representative of the negro race. 
The two following articles also deal with matters closely related to 
the ends for which Livingstone laboured. Further material re- 
garding the African continent is supplied by Canon Dale’s paper 
and by several notices in the book reviews. 





The Rev. DonALp FRASER was one of the early leaders of the 
Student Volunteer Movement in Great Britain, and was Chairman 
of the first conference of that Movement at Liverpool in 1896. He 
sailed for Africa in the same year as a missionary of the United Free 
Church of Scotland, and is at present in charge of the station of 
Loudon in the Livingstonia Mission. He is the author of the recently 
published text-book for missionary study, The Future of Africa. 





Professor Dr. Cart MEINHOF has already contributed an article 
to the Review on ‘ Recent German Research in African Languages,’ 
which was published in the issue for April, 1912. He is Professor 
of African Languages in the Kolonial Institut at Hamburg. In 
addition to his well-known Grammar of the Bantu Languages, he 
has recently published an important work entitled Die Sprachen der 
Hamiten. His article in this number was written in German and the 
translation revised by the author. 





Mr. J. N. Farquuar has been a missionary in India for a number 
of years, and is now the Literary Secretary of the National Council 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations of India and Ceylon. He is 
one of the foremost students of Hinduism in India. The revised 
23 
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edition of his admirable Primer of Hinduism was recently noticed in 
our Bibliography. 





The Right Reverend Henry WuirTeneap, D.D., the Bishop of 
Madras, after being Principal of Bishop’s College in Calcutta and 
Superior of the Oxford Mission, was consecrated Bishop of the 
Madras Diocese in 1899. He is well known for his earnest insistence 
on the claims of the outcaste classes in India on the attention of 
the Christian Church. 





The Rev. J. H. Mac.ean contributed a paper on ‘ Unity and Co- 
operation in the Indian Mission Field’ to a previous number of 
the Review. He is a missionary of the United Free Church of 
Scotland, and has taken a leading part in movements for the pro- 
motion of co-operation and unity in India. 





Miss TsupA was one of the first five Japanese girls sent by the 
Japanese Government in 1872 to study in America. She remained 
in the United States for ten years, and on a later visit studied at 
Bryn Mawr College for three years. For twelve years she was a 
teacher in the Peeresses’ School founded by the Empress for the 
daughters of the nobility, and was connected with the Women’s 
Higher Normal School. In 1900 she started a private school for 
higher work for women, of which she is the Principal. The school 
is a Christian institution, though it has no connexion with any 
particular mission, and it aims at giving the best thought of the 
West and a knowledge of the English language and literature to 
Japanese girls. 





The Rev. Canon Date is Chancellor of Zanzibar Cathedral. 
He joined the Universities’ Mission in 1889. Latterly his work has 
lain largely among Mohammedans in Zanzibar, and he has published 
a small volume on The Contrast between Christianity and Muham- 
madanism, which has had a wide circulation. 





Dr. W. J. WANLEss is a Canadian who, after studying in the 
University of New York and Bellevue Medical College, went to 
India in 1889 as a missionary of the American Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, and has almost from the beginning been engaged 
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in medical work at Miraj in the Bombay Presidency. In 1910 he 
was awarded the Kaiser-i-Hind silver medal. He is the President 
of the Medical Missionary Association of India. 


The Rev. Rotanp ALLEN was for some years a missionary in 
China under the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. His 
work, entitled Missionary Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours, has attracted 
wide attention, and is one of the most notable of recent missionary 
books. 





The Rev. C. W. Weston went out to India in 1905. After a 
short period of work with Canon Margoschis, the founder of the 

Industrial School at Nazareth, he was called on the death of the 
latter to take full charge of the institution. 





Mr. Sam HicGinBottTom was born and brought up in Manchester, 
England. He studied in Mr. Moody’s school at Mt. Hermon, Mass., 
and later at Princeton University. In 1903 he went out to India, 
and for five years taught Economics in the Christian College, Alla- 
habad. Returning to America he studied Agriculture at Ohio State 
University, and is now in charge of the Agricultural Department 


of the Allahabad Christian College. 





It has been decided that in the future reviews of books shall 
as a rule be signed by the writers. This change in practice has 
been under consideration for some time, but for practical reasons 
it was not found possible to give effect to it in the January issue, 
It is believed that the change will prove acceptable to a large number 
of the readers of the Review. 

















NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN RECENT 
PERIODICALS 


The Future of Japan 


Tue National Review (London) for January contains an article by 
Mr. E. Bruce Mitford on ‘ The Future of Japan,’ which calls attention 
to the significance of the passing of the era of Meiji into that of 
Taisho. Not only has the great Mutsuhito been gathered to his 
fathers, but the statesman-makers of the new Japan have been 
reduced to a feeble few, and there is slowly but surely passing away 
the spirit of old Japan. The revolution which is now taking place 
in the Island Empire is one of thought and outlook and character. 
‘The Japanese people are revising their articles of faith, and the 
effect of this spiritual regeneration upon their future growth and 
policy cannot but be profound.’ The ancient springs of action, 
loyalty to the throne and the practice of ancestor-worship with the 
accompanying exaltation of the kindred ideals of the family and 
the State, are being supplanted by others new and strange. The 
‘growth of the democratic idea and the framing of legal codes on 
the basis of the individual rather than on that of the family are 
weakening these fundamental principles of Japanese life.’ Along 
with this there has to be recorded a perceptible diminution of the 
religious sense. Adverse forces, making more or less directly for 
irreligion, are at work, and the religious sense is being stifled by 
the dissemination of atheism in the less ugly guise of ‘ rationalism.’ 
The increase of suicide may ‘not unjustly be attributed to the 
spiritual confusion and darkness in which the whole nation walks.’ 
Commercialism has become an all-engrossing creed. Bushido, 
which may have once been the guiding star of the Japanese people, 
is to-day a spent force. The leaders of the nation are thoroughly 
alive to the seriousness of the situation and are making strenuous 
efforts to provide a new moral basis for society. The present position 
is summed up by Mr. Mitford in the following paragraph : 


‘ In general, it may be said that Japan, having reproduced in an oriental 


environment—with remarkable ease and on the whole with success—the 
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material part of the civilization of the West, is now applying herself with 
characteristic thoroughness to the assimilation of its social and ethical side. 
In other words, the national character is undergoing a forced and unnatural 
reconstruction at the instance of external agencies acting through official 
channels. Ina gigantic and complex operation of this kind, if the result is 
not to be disaster, the supreme question is that of the motive. Are the 
Japanese exchanging their views and ways of life for the views and ways of 
an alien civilization because those are wrong and these are right, or are they 
guided merely by considerations of expediency? Does the reformation (if 
such it be) spring from sincere repentance, or has it a less noble and more 
material origin? Since national greatness knows no other foundation than 
that of national character, how will the change in the one affect the other? 
These are the queries which the student of affairs cannot refrain from asking 
when confronted with this unique drama of national evolution. Nor can he 
be blamed if he contemplates the outcome with some misgiving.’ 


Dr. Eliot on the Prospect in China 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University, 
recently spent two and a half months in China, and in an article 
entitled ‘The Means of Unifying China’ in the Journal of Race 
Development for January he deals with some of the difficulties, 
obstacles and apprehensions which beset the path of the young 
Republic, and some of the hopes and reasonable expectations that 
may be cherished for its future. He met many influential people 
and set himself to ask several fundamental questions. The most 
important of these was ‘ What are the means of unifying this great 
country ?’ The answers to this question form the main subject 
of his article. The first means is a common language, the creation 
of which is an enormous undertaking that must take at least ten or 
twenty years to complete. The second means of unification is a 
common system of taxation to replace the hampering system by 
which provincial taxes are levied on goods conveyed from province to 
province. The next unifying influence is the provision of means of 
communication. China at the present time has no well-built common 
roads, and not more than 5000 miles of railway. It will be impossible 
for China to develop the necessary communications until it has set 
in operation a system of taxes that will yield a stable, sure revenue 
for the central Government. The great need of China at the present 
moment, therefore, is a strong central Government, and no Govern- 
ment can be strong that has no revenue. Nevertheless, in spite 
of its poverty the republican Government, in Dr. Eliot’s judgment, 
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is gaining strength all the time. He recalls the fact that it took 
the United States thirteen years after 1789 to organize their govern- 
ment, although they had a comparatively homogeneous people, a 
common language and a common religion. China will need at least 
as long a period for reconstruction. Turning to less material means 
of unification, Dr. Eliot was greatly impressed with the rapid growth 
and strength of the feeling of nationality among the Chinese, and 
with their fervent patriotism. Among the obstacles in the path 
of the Republic, Dr. Eliot notes the poverty and lack of organization 
which it inherited from the Manchu Government, its dependence 
on the great Powers with their ambitions and selfish interests, and 
the difficulty of securing disinterested foreign advisers. In spite of 
these obstacles, Dr. Eliot takes an optimistic view of the future 
because of the solid moral qualities of the Chinese. Their virtues 
in Dr. Eliot’s judgment ‘ are great and high and deep.’ He holds 
that he could not have arrived in China ‘ at a more interesting epoch 
if I had had my choice over two thousand years,’ and that we are 
living in a time ‘ when an intelligent interest in the affairs of China 
will add not only to the breadth of our sympathies but to the enlarge- 
ment of our hopes and expectations for mankind.’ 


Justice in the West and in the East 


The Hibbert Journal for January contains a paper which, although 
some of its contentions will provoke dissent, calls attention in a 
striking and suggestive manner to some of the fundamental problems 
involved in the contact of East and West. The writer is Mr. A. 
Mitchell Innes, Councillor of the British Embassy at Washington, 
and formerly Under-Secretary of State for Finance in Egypt. Mr. 
Mitchell Innes feels that, in spite of many admirable results, European 
administration has failed to take root in the East, and his paper 
is ‘an attempt to explain why one of the most important branches 
of our oriental Government, the criminal administration, is one of 
the least satisfactory, and why no reforms that we may make will 
ever prove lasting until we have grasped the attitude of the Oriental 
towards the vital question of the trial and punishment of offenders.’ 
Western criminal administration is thoroughly mechanical and takes 
no account of the mentality of the criminal, of his temptations, 
struggles, successes and failures, of the history of the case, or of 
the effect of the sentence. The system is everything, the individual 
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nothing. In Mohammedan countries it is quite otherwise. The 
punishment of the offender is not the duty of the State but the 
right of the injured. The Mohammedan as an injured party is 
entitled to the exercise of one of three rights—the right to com- 
pensation, the right to retaliation, and the right to forgive. So 
deeply is the duty of forgiveness engrained in the mind of the 
Mohammedan, that one of the primary duties of the Kadi is not 
to judge but to reconcile. The offender on his side has the liberty 
to plead his cause before the injured party direct. The contrast 
with western methods is so great that, in the opinion of Mr. Mitchell 
Innes, ‘ it would be no exaggeration to say that, if we suddenly 
swept away the British constitution and established in its place the 
old Russian autocracy, the revolution would not be more complete 
than that which has been forced on the East.’ The contrast seems 
to him as great as that between the medieval leech who bled and 
cut and drugged, and the modern physician who trusts to the slow 
healing processes of nature. The contrast is expressed still more 
pointedly in the title of the article ‘ Love and the Law.’ 

Mr. Mitchell Innes proceeds to paint with extraordinary vivid- 
ness of detail and striking colour from modern village life in Egypt 
an incident such as he imagines might have called forth the saying 
of Christ about forgiving to seventy times seven. From an exegetical 
standpoint a good deal might be said with regard to Mr. Mitchell 
Innes’s interpretation of the meaning of Christ’s utterance, but the 
lifelike and arresting incident which he depicts in a dozen or more 
pages is admirably adapted to illustrate and enforce his conclusion 
that it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of realizing the 
power in the East of the dogma that divine forgiveness depends 
on the practice of forgiveness between man and man. This dogtrine 
has failed to take root in the West, but the Mohammedans, ‘ more 
real Christians than we, believe the doctrine of divine reciprocity 
with fervent conviction and follow it with superstitious reverence.’ 
It explains, in Mr. Mitchell Innes’s view, what is otherwise incom- 
prehensible—the want of discipline among them, the inefficiency 
of their administration, and the reason why they tolerate inefficiency 
and corruption with equanimity. To sum up, ideal justice is the 
combination of the three essential elements of law, religion and 
custom, each in its due proportion. In the centralized system 
of justice in the West, law, impersonal, inexorable, holds the field ; 
in the East, religion with its care for the individual and its doctrine 
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of forgiveness has a place. The key to the whole mystery which 
surrounds the dealings of western peoples with their eastern subjects 
is that ‘religion and custom are slowly being driven out of the 
relations between man and man, and law reigns alone.’ 


The Capacity of islam to Develop 


Professor A. Le Chatelier, the editor of the Revue du Monde 
Musulman, recently gave a lecture in Paris on Islam, which is pub- 
lished in the issue of Foti et Vie for December 1. As we witness 
the last act of the long struggle of thirteen centuries between Moslem 
and Christian peoples and the disappearance of the political power of 
the Caliphate, the question of the future of Islam in the midst of the 
victorious Christian civilizations seems to Professor Le Chatelier of 
the first importance. Will it be the obstinate resistance of a weak 
man who refuses to lay down his arms, or will there be manifested a 
capacity for adaptation and change of direction? In a memorable 
conference at the Sorbonne in 1888, Renan in uncompromising terms 
asserted the immobility of Islam, and his view has in the main been 
endorsed by contemporary German scholarship. The view is a cor- 
rect interpretation, Professor Le Chatelier admits, of Moslem religious 
literature. If one appeals to the doctors, there is nothing more 
uniform or unchangeable than Islam. But when one passes from 
literature to life, from the official fiction to living history, one 
discovers that by its intimate association with the changing con- 
ditions of its adherents, Islam has always been dependent upon 
their humanity. Professor Le Chatelier proceeds to show how the 
apocalyptic utterances of Mohammed developed under the stress of 
human impulses and necessities into the religion of the Koran, and 
how it took nearly three centuries for the primitive doctrine to 
become rigidly defined in the system of the schools. During that 
period the seat of authority passed from Medina to Damascus and 
thence to Baghdad, the religious outlook being changed and influ- 
enced in each instance by the environment. But even before the 
system had become fixed Islam had opened its doors to an alien 
element in mysticism, which introduced an unexpected flexibility of 
beliefs and all the varieties of the worship of saints. The advent of 
the Mongols led to an active revival of mysticism, and new cults 
spread throughout Asia and Africa, while the intimate relation 
between the religious life of Islam and social and political conditions 
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has during the nineteenth century been brought home to Europe 
by the careers of Shamyl, Abd-el-Kader and the Mahdi, and by the 
Senussi movement. The history of Islam should lead us to consider 
with more attention and less scepticism the transformations which 
are taking place before our eyes. If one were to dissociate from 
Mohammedanism the heterodoxies to which Moslem civilization 
owed the hall of science of the Fatimids in Egypt and the court of 
religions of Akbar in India, one would be left with an Islam which is 
purely conventional. If we forget Jami, Saadi and the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, we should neglect the rays of beauty and the 
gleams of philosophy which transfigure the Moslem idea in spite of 
its Pharisees who are obstinately set on petrifying it. It would be 
no less a mistake if, in seeking to determine the possibilities of 
Moslem civilization, we were to forget the advance guard of the 
irregulars, like the movement of the Bab in Persia and of Mirza 
Ahmad Kadiani in India. If these illustrations seem to indicate a 
receptivity to destructive influences rather than an evolutionary 
adaptation, there are not wanting striking examples of the latter 
phenomenon. Reference may be made to the Aga Khan and to 
Syed Ahmad Khan, the founder of Aligarh College; and to 
the part played by the mullas in the revolutions in Persia and 
Turkey. The evolution of Islam which has characterized its whole 
history will, in Professor Le Chatelier’s judgment, be accelerated by 
the new political conditions. 


The Logical Consequences of Unitarianism as seen in islam 


The Moslem World for January reproduces from the Hartford 
Seminary Record a striking lecture by Professor D. B. Macdonald, in 
which he deals with the logical consequences of unitarianism as 
developed in Islamic theology. Western unitarians have taken over 
far too much of the central and traditional Christian sentiment, 
emotion and reverence, to allow the logical results of their position 
to be seen in their writings. To learn the practical results of uni- 
tarian doctrine, it is necessary to turn to Moslem theology, where 
it is possible to see in the mirror of history what comes of such an 
idea carried out consistently. Out of the contradictory ideas found 
in the religious utterances of Mohammed himself, Islam gradually 
formulated a dogmatic creed, and Moslem theologians were more 
and more driven by circumstances to insist that the starting-point 
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should be the absolute unity, internal and external, of Allah, and the 
representation of that unity as a tremendous will. For Moslem 
scholastic theology the fundamental impossibility in Allah was the 
possibility of His receiving impressions or being affected from without, 
or experiencing emotions. Sorrow, pity, love and desire could have 
no part in Him. When He acts, it is not because of any action or 
reaction of motives or purposes within Him. His acting being based 
on no considerations can be by nothing but caprice. Of course, 
such a deity exists only in the formal theology of Islam. In actual 
religious practice Moslems pray to Him, entreat Him, and know that 
He hears, loves and considers them. Dr. Macdonald proceeds to 
consider in order the qualities attributed to Allah by Moslem 
theologians, and the practical revolt of devout Islam against the 
theological scheme thus developed. 

When the rounded, logically perfected idea of the Moslem 
theologians is rejected, what possibilities are left? Dr. Macdonald 
sees only two. ‘ Either such a conception as the Christian Trinity, 
which breaks the awful impassibility of the logically unified absolute, 
which renders possible sympathy, affection, love, trust; which 
makes God knowable—that is how the Son reveals the Father to 
us ; which makes us the sons of God, partakers of the divine nature, 
and not simply the creatures of His hand ; which finds within the 
Christian Church the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, the Lord and 
Giver of life; and which yet preserves the One God—Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost—as a conscious, knowing, feeling, willing Being. 
Either that or pantheism, in which the many vanish in the one, and 
the one vanishes in the many. Islam, wittingly and unwittingly, 
chose pantheism. All thinking, religious Moslems are mystics. 
All, too, are pantheists, but some do not know it.’ The lesson of 
history therefore, is that all attempts to simplify the metaphysical 
basis of our faith in a unitarian direction have, under the test of time 
and life, failed. In many ways the Christian Church has moved, 
‘but to the seeker in the great space that lies between materialism 
and pantheism, the presentation that still expresses most adequately 
the mystery behind our lives, is that in the Christian Trinity, and the 
words that come the nearest are those of the Nicene Creed.’ 


The Study of the Religion of Primitive Peoples 


In an article in the January issue of Anthropos entitled ‘ Indica- 
tions pratiques pour faire des observations en matiére religieuse 
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chez les peuples incultes,’ P. Aug. de Clercq, a missionary in the 
Belgian Congo, offers some valuable suggestions for the study of the 
religion of primitive races. Among peoples who have neither books 
nor documents the only sources of information are first the native 
himself and secondly the actions he performs. The word ‘native’ is 
a collective term, which resolves itself in practice into thousands of 
persons, each possessing his own individuality, and differing from one 
another in age, in sex, in purity of race, in social rank, in intellectual 
capacity, in power of memory, in imagination, and in moral character. 
Some have a much better knowledge than others of the traditions of 
the tribe, and are able to describe them with much greater precision 
andexactness. The best source of information, then, is a man of open 
disposition, known to be intelligent and enjoying the respect of his 
own people. Another source, though less trustworthy, is found in the 
younger men among catechumens or Christians. Their statements 
can be accepted, however, only when they have been confirmed by 
older men. The second means of information is direct and personal 
observation of those actions of the black man which are inspired by a 
religious motive. It might seem at first sight comparatively easy to 
observe facts of this kind. In reality, however, it requires a highly 
trained capacity and long practice. Observations must be pro- 
longed, repeated, tested by other observations, and made with regard 
to different families and in different neighbourhoods. 

In order to extract the information that is desired, it is necessary 
to learn the art of putting questions. This involves, in the first 
place, a complete and intimate knowledge of the language together 
with the sayings, proverbs, stories and legends, and secondly, 
familiarity with the customs of the country and the mental habits 
of the people. It is necessary also for the investigator to possess 
the confidence and goodwill of the tribe. It must be remembered, 
further, that the black man does not possess the systematic temper of 
the European, and has never learned to think of his beliefs, practices 
and traditions as a whole. He is entirely without theory. It is 
also almost certain that he has never before heard the question which 
is put to him and that he has never put it to himself. It follows that 
it is useless to ask general questions such as : ‘ What do you hold 
happens to a man after death?’ The best method of interrogation 
is that which leads the informant unconsciously and insensibly over 
the ground which it is desired to traverse. The worst possible method 
is that which, inspired by a desire to learn as much as possible in 
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the shortest time, confronts the black man with a systematic list of 
questions prepared in advance. Some investigators have recourse 
to the method of interrogating a number of natives in a group, in the 
expectation that information which one is unable to give will be sup- 
plied by others. By this method nothing can be learned, for it merely 
leads to disputes among the informants. One of the most successful 
practical means of gaining information is to take a native who knows 
how to read and write and to train him with great care to make 
inquiries and to take down exactly the terms and expressions em- 
ployed by those whom he interrogates. M. de Clereq holds that it is 
possible for a missionary with pains to train several such natives, and 
that if the results obtained by them are thoroughly tested and the 
gaps carefully filled up, no method is more satisfactory. 

P. de Clereq finally appeals to missionaries to give their attention 
to one particular matter worthy of the most minute research in view 
of its importance for their directly religious work—the moral con- 
ceptions of the people. What do they regard as good, what as evil ? 
What do they commend and what do they condemn? What kind 
of man do they respect, and what kind of conduct do they reprove ? 
These are questions to which every missionary should know the 


answer, which will be found in the proverbs, sayings and stories of 
the people. 


Christian Ethics as a Subject of Missionary Training 


The Mededeelingen van wege het Nederlandsch Zendelinggenoot- 
schap in its last issue for 1912 contains an article by the Rev. Dr. A. 
M. Brouwer, who contributed a paper on ‘ The Preparation of Mis- 
sionaries in Holland’ to the April number of this Review. The 
article in the Mededeelingen deals with the place given to Christian 
ethics in the curriculum of the missionary college at Rotterdam. 
Dr. Brouwer, writing from the standpoint of the continent of Europe 
where the great majority of missionary candidates receive the whole 
of their training in missionary institutions, is exceedingly doubtful 
whether it is wise to teach Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. These make 
excessive demands upon the curriculum, and in the great majority 
of cases, are forgotten when the training is over and are turned to no 
practical account. If Latin and Hebrew are eliminated from the 
curriculum and the amount of Greek restricted, time can be found 
for a thorough course in ethics. This is a subject eminently cal- 
culated to enlarge the outlook and enrich the mind, and thus it has 
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a permanent value for the student. Under individual ethics, such 
questions are treated as the development of the moral life, the mean- 
ing of work, duty, recreation, reading, the value of Sunday rest, the 
meaning of civilization, the culture of the mind, the care of the body, 
the attitude towards property, philanthropy, destitution and luxury. 
Under social] ethics, consideration is given to such questions as the 
meaning of a profession or trade, duty to one’s neighbour, justice, 
mercy, law, truthfulness and the taking of oaths. These are fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the various relations and departments of 
life, such as marriage, the family, society, the various social theories, 
social reform, science, art, education, the press, the State and the 
Church. The whole rich range of human life presents itself for study 
and calls for an expression of moral judgment by the students. 
There is a further reason why a course of Christian ethics is of 
the first importance. Christianity, Mohammedanism and Animism 
have each a practical as well as an intellectual side, and it is with the 
latter that we first come into contact. It is comparatively easy in 
this sphere to show the differences between Christianity, Islam and 
Animism. The tree is known by its fruits, and thus the conviction of 
the superiority of the Christian faith is deepened. There is, of course, 
a danger of looking for differences merely in external matters. The 
danger is obviated, however, by calling attention to the principles 
which lie behind the differences. The course begins with a discussion 
of ethical principles, in which man is considered as a moral being, 
and some elementary teaching in psychology is given which is of 
special value to the student. Then follows a consideration of the 
nature of morality, of its relation to the ideas of merit and reward, 
to culture, to law and to custom, of the grounds of moral action, of 
the centre of the moral life, and finally of the relation to all this of 
Christian faith, with a brief discussion of sin, redemption, the new birth 
and conversion. The aim of the course is, first, to bring to clearer 
consciousness the moral life of the students themselves, secondly, 
to enlarge their outlook by directing their attention to social condi- 
tions in the West, and finally to prepare them for their future work 
by familiarizing them with the moral and social conditions which 
they will find in the mission field and making these a basis for com- 
parison and the exercise of the moral judgment. Dr. Brouwer con- 
cludes his paper by selecting for purposes of illustration two topics 
from the course—the questions of asceticism and of marriage—and 
showing in considerable detail the way in which these are treated. 
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Professorships of Missions in German Universities 


In the Studierstube for September, Professor Dr. Carl Mirbt dis- 
cusses the establishment of professorships of missions in German 
universities. He reviews historically the efforts which have been 
made since the beginning of the nineteenth century to introduce mis- 
sions into the theological curriculum of German universities. A new 
stage was reached when Dr. Gustav Warneck settled in Halle, and 
as the result of his brilliant literary activities, was appointed honorary 
professor at that university. When Dr. Warneck retired in 1908, 
the experience which had been acquired led to the establishment 
of aregular professorship of the science of missions, with which was 
combined the professorship of practical theology. In 1912 the 
University of Leipzig appointed Missionsdirektor Dr. Paul as an 
honorary professor of missions, and in the same year Professor Mirbt 
himself, on being transferred from Marburg to the chair of church 
history at Géttingen, was authorized to deliver lectures on missions. 

To justify the establishment of professorships concerned ex- 
clusively with missions, it is necessary, in Professor Mirbt’s opinion, 
to prove two things—first, that the scientific treatment of missions 
has reached a stage which makes it necessary for the subject to be 
dealt with separately from existing theological disciplines, and that 
there would be a loss to science if the subject of missions were not 
to have its own representative ; and secondly, that the interests 
of theological education urgently demand the etablishment of mis- 
sionary professorships. That it is necessary to make the entire field 
of Christian missionary activity the subject of scientific investiga- 
tion is beyond all question. Theology is bound to take account of 
the enlargement of the sphere of Christian life and activity which 
has resulted from missionary work. It cannot be claimed, however, 
that the tasks thus presented to theology are of a nature requiring 
a new kind of science for their treatment. The history of missions 
is only the most recent development of the history of the Christian 
Church ; the theory of missions has a recognized place in practical 
theology ; the conflict between Christianity and other religions falls 
within the sphere of the comparative study of religions and of Christian 
apologetics. Thus the scientific treatment of the different depart- 
ments of missions does not lie outside the recognized range of theo- 
logical science. It is no less important to bear in mind that, in spite 
of the encouraging advance which has been made in recent years in 
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the quality of missionary literature, we are still only in the early 
stages of the scientific treatment of missions. In view of these con- 
siderations, Professor Mirbt reaches the conclusion that for the present 
the combination of the subject of missions with some other theological 
discipline is the most satisfactory method of meeting the desire that 
missions should find a place in the theological curriculum. His 
article, of course, deals with the subject from the standpoint of theo- 
logical science; other considerations would emerge if the question 
were viewed in relation to the healthy growth of the missionary 
movement, which can hardly hope in Germany to obtain adequate 
recognition without scientific distinction and academic representation. 


The Bishop of Madras on the Next Step towards Unity 


During the meeting of the Continuation Committee National 
Conference in Calcutta, the Bishop of Madras gave an informal 
address one evening after dinner to those present attending the 
Conference. The address awakened great interest, and it has now 
been published in the Harvest Field and in the Indian Witness. 
In the endeavour after unity the first object to aim at is, in the 
Bishop’s opinion, the mutual recognition of one another’s ministries. 
The problem in its concrete form is whether it is possible for a non- 
Anglican minister to celebrate the Holy Communion in St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras. The Bishop recognizes that the obstacle is 
wholly on his side, and that that is the fact he has got to face. Such 
a celebration is not possible, because it is one of the principles or 
rules of the Anglican Church that no one shall celebrate the Holy 
Communion unless he has been ordained by a Bishop who is in the 
historic succession. The question which the Bishop feels compelled 
to ask himself is why he clings so tenaciously to this principle. One 
obvious reason might be found in the fact that the principle is 
maintained by more than two-thirds of the Christian world. The 
mere fact, however, that a majority of people hold an opinion is 
not a sufficient reason for clinging to it if it is not sound in itself. 
Another answer that has been given by many of the most learned 
and saintly members of the Church of England is that the historic 
episcopate and the historic succession of the ministry are necessary 
for the validity of the sacraments, and are a divinely appointed 
channel of sacramental grace. The Bishop is no longer prepared, 
however, to defend the principle on this ground. When he was 
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last at home, one of the younger theologians of the High Church 
party in England told him that he had recently been carefully 
through all the works of the early Fathers and of the theologians 
of the medieval Western Church, and that he could find no trace 
of the theory that the historic succession of the ministry is necessary 
as a channel of divine grace till he came to the writings of the Tract- 
arians. If the Bishop is asked why then he still clings to the historic 
episcopate, he would reply that he does so because it is a necessary 
safeguard of unity. This is the reason on which the early Fathers 
dwell, and it is the main function which the historic episcopate 
has fulfilled in the history of the Church. The marvellously im- 
pressive fact that, from at any rate about the year 150 or 200 a.p. 
right up to the Reformation, everywhere throughout the world, in 
all countries and among peoples with the utmost diversity of tem- 
perament and genius, the Church adopted this particular principle 
in the constitution of its ministry, can be explained only by the 
fact that it was imperatively needed as a safeguard to unity. The 
Bishop believes that it is as much needed for that purpose to-day, 
and that it is far more needed in India than it was in the early 
Church. For if this principle be surrendered, what other remains 
to be adopted? The only alternative seems to be that any body 
of Christian men and women are at liberty to make their own 
arrangements for their own ministry. Not only does this principle 
open the door wide to division and schism, but if it were proclaimed 
in India, the necessary and inevitable result would be the creation 
of caste Churches. The Bishop disclaims any intention of wanting 
others to become Anglicans. One of the great lessons which is being 
learned in recent years is the value of the good in different com- 
munions and that diversity in unity is not only the law of nature, 
but equally the law of God’s Church. In maintaining that the 
acceptance of the historic succession of the ministry is necessary 
for the fulfilment of God’s purpose for the unity of the Church, 
the Bishop hopes that this principle will adapt itself to the varying 
needs of different Churches. 


A Mass Movement in India 


The Indian Witness for December 24 contains a paper by the 
Rev. F. M. Wilson of the Delhi Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, giving an account of an interesting movement in his district. 
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About twenty years ago an Indian preacher baptized a young man 
who, after a few months’ further instruction, disappeared and was 
not heard of again until nearly two years ago he came to one of 
the workers of the Methodist Episcopal Mission with the request 
that the people of his village should be baptized. Investigation 
proved that this man had carried on an active Christian ministry, 
and after instruction several hundred people in his own and neigh- 
bouring villages were baptized. The man had in the meantime 
become a chaudhari or the head man of a mahalla, which is the name 
for sections of cities and villages in which a number of people of 
the same caste live together. The chaudharis of the newly baptized 
villages were made the leaders of what might be described as a 
laymen’s movement, and were sent out with the preachers and 
teachers to the surrounding villages. They were also made re- 
sponsible for securing the support of the preachers by offerings of 
grain or its equivalent in money. The movement has grown in 
strength, and whole villages have been baptized. It is stated that 
8000 are waiting for baptism as soon as provision can be made for 
the necessary instruction. Individuals who have applied for baptism 
have been sent back to prepare the other members of their families, 
and in the later stages no one in any new mahalla has been baptized 
until the whole mahalla has been prepared to forsake idolatry and 
accept Christ. Mr. Wilson recognizes the dangers of the movement, 
but he is hopeful that since it appropriates and adapts an institution 
which is already a recognized feature of village life among non- 
Christians, it may prove a permanent factor in the upbuilding of 
the Christian Church. 


A New Experiment in the Training of Indian Clergy 


In The East and The West for January the Rev. G. Hibbert-Ware 
gives an account of a new experiment in the training of Indian 
clergy in the Madras Diocese. Hitherto two different kinds of 
training have been given in Indian missions. One class of men 
has been trained entirely through the vernacular to fill the lower 
posts of teachers and catechists, though some of those who have 
received only a vernacular education have subsequently been 
ordained. Thesecond class of men has been educated on the English 
system, and the examination before ordination is generally the 
identical one taken by candidates in England. Both systems have 
24 
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their defects. The latter involves the danger of denationalization, 
and a complete training through English is not the best preparation 
for ministering in the vernacular. The first kind of training suffers 
from the fact that theological books in the vernacular are few in 
number and generally quite second-rate. The immediate cause of 
the new experiment which has been attempted in the Anglican 
Telugu Mission was the great difficulty of providing for the pastoral 
oversight of the large number of congregations. There are pastorates 
of twenty or thirty congregations under the supervision of a layman 
who performs all the ordinary duties of a pastor except the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments. The experiment was framed to give 
as thorough a theological training as possible to this class of men. 
Those selected for the experiment were the pick of a large body 
of Indians—all of them men of tried character and ability and con- 
siderably older than the usual students in theological colleges. 
The question of the language of instruction has given the scheme 
its whole character. The exclusive choice of English or of the 
vernacular would have exposed the scheme to the objections which 
have already been stated. The plan adopted was that all those 
admitted to the course were required to know enough English to 
read an English book with fair ease, and the strict rule was made 
that all reading was to be done in English and all writing was to 
be in Telugu. The students thus have access to English literature, 
but they are taught not to express theological ideals moderately 
well in English but to express them with perfect ease and simplicity 
in Telugu. The translation of their reading into the vernacular 
has the further advantage of delivering the students from the 
temptation of dependence upon mere memory to which they are 
prone. Each member of the class after studying his English books 
writes each day from one to three short papers in Telugu. By 
this plan the pupils acquire the art of getting their instruction out 
of books, and the method of study is thus a preparation for the 
future life of the students when in their isolation they will be de- 
pendent upon books for the nourishment of their intellectual life. 


A New Swedish Missionary Magazine 


One result of the important Conference of Swedish Missionary 
Societies last summer, to which reference was made in the January 
issue of this Review (p. 73), is the publication of a new magazine 
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entitled Svensk Missionstidskrift. The aim of the magazine is to 
serve the interests of all missionary organizations in Sweden, and at 
the same time to reach those who are at present outside the circle of 
missionary interest. It will contain articles dealing with the basis, 
motive and necessity of missionary work, the history and present 
position of Swedish missions, the methods of increasing interest at 
the home base, and with the problems of missionary work abroad, 
including the problems arising out of the conflict of religions. It will 
thus render to Sweden the service which the Nordisk Missionstidsskrift 
has for a number of years rendered to Denmark and the other Scandi- 
navian countries, though on account of the difference in language 
the latter cannot adequately meet the needs of Sweden. The Svensk 
Missionstidskrift is published by the Swedish Student Christian Move- 
ment and the editor is Professor Kolmodin of Uppsala, who has 
as collaborators a number of missionary leaders in Sweden and 
Swedish missionaries. The first number contains articles by the 
editor, Director A. Ihrmark, and Dr. Karl Fries, and includes 
reviews of books and a comprehensive statistical table showing the 
operations of the Swedish missionary societies. 


The Constructive Quarterly 


At the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh, Mr. Silas 
McBee, the Vice-Chairman of the Commission on Co-operation and 
Unity, said in his speech that ‘ if inclusion prevails and negatives 
are kept in the background, and we hold to positive truth wherever we 
find it, not only will a new day dawn for the members of this Confer- 
ence and the Churches that they represent, but it will influence the 
whole Christian world and in doing so influence the whole world.’ 
Under the inspiration of the ideal expressed in these words, Mr. 
McBee has for some time been engaged in the launching of a Review 
entitled The Constructive Quarterly, the first number of which was 
issued in March. The Review is described as ‘A Journal of the 
Faith, Work and Thought of Christendom,’ and is founded on the 
conviction that a constructive treatment of Christianity will 
make for a better understanding between the isolated communions 
of Christendom. It recognizes ‘ that the obligation to witness to 
Christ is as wide as Christendom, that the need of that witness is as 
wide as humanity, that only a united witness can meet this universal 
need.” The Quarterly has no scheme for propagating a system for 
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the unity of the Christian Churches, and it will therefore have no 
editorial pronouncements. Its purpose is to create an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence, of mutual knowledge, and of mutual desire 
for fellowship. It will invite ‘ the free, living and deliberate state- 
ment of actual, operative belief’ on condition that the faith, work 
and thought of each communion shall be presented in its absolute 
integrity, including and not avoiding differences, and that no attack 
with polemical animus shall be made on others. In the first number 
there are three articles by Roman Catholics—Mr. Wilfrid Ward, 
the editor of the Dublin Review, writes on ‘ Union among Christians,’ 
M. Georges Goyau on ‘ The Church of France To-day,’ and the Rev. 
John J. Wynne, S.J., on ‘Reforms of Pius X.’ Archbishop Platon of 
the North American Ecclesiastical Consistory contributes ‘ A Mes- 
sage from the Russian Church.’ Dr. Du Bose writes on ‘A Construc- 
tive Treatment of Christianity’; Dean Shailer Mathews has a living 
article on ‘ The Awakening of American Protestantism’; Mr. Robert 
E. Speer, under the title ‘An American Saint,’ gives an appreciation 
of Henry Clay Trumbull ; Professor W. P. Paterson writes of ‘ Presby- 
terian Reunion in Scotland’; Mr. Arthur Henderson, Secretary of 
the British Labour Party, writes on ‘ Religion and Labour’; and 
Professor Loofs of Halle deals with the Protestant doctrine of 
Justification by Faith Alone. Other contributors to the number 
are Bishop McConnell, Professor Sanday, and Professor B. W. 
Bacon. The first number does not contain a distinctively missionary 
article, though the work of the Christian Churches in the non-Christian 
world will be included in the purview of the journal. 


J. H. O. 
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SOME RECENT LITERATURE ON ISLAM 


VorRLESUNGEN UBER DEN Istam. Von IGnaz Goupziner. Heidelberg: Winter. 
8s. 6d.; geb. gs. 3d. 1910. 

Mysticism AND Magic 1n Turkey. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. London: 
Pitman. 6s. net. 1912. 

PoutitiguE MusutMane pe La Hoiianpe. Par Dr. C. Snouck Hurcronse. 
Paris: Leroux, 3s. 6d. 1911. 

Teacuines oF Istam. By Mirza Guutam Auman. London: Luzac, 1s. 6d. 1910. 

Tue Lecat Posirion or Women 1N Istam. By Ameer Au, Syep, P.C,, 
C.I.E., LL.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton, ts. 6d. net. 1912. 

Essays, InpiAN AND Istamic. By S. Kuupa Bukusn, M.A. London: 
Probsthain & Co. 7s. 6d. 1912. 

And other works. 


One of the most encouraging elements in the present awakening 
of interest in missions to Mohammedans is the plain fact that mission- 
aries and European scholars are again coming together. There 
have, it is true, been great scholars among missionaries and some 
of them have had relations with European Arabists, as Eli Smith and 
Van Dyck of Beyrout had with Fleischer. But for a close and vital- 
izing connexion between a great European school of Arabic and the 
labours of missionaries on the field we must go back to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and to the Medicean Press and the school 
of the Propaganda at Rome. The part played by that school in the 
development of Arabic studies in Europe is too often forgotten. 
Before the end of the sixteenth century it had printed in Arabic 
not only the editio princeps of the gospels and various theological 
books but also two native Arabic grammars, the Geography of Idrisi, 
the works of Avicenna and the Elements of Euclid. In 1620 appeared 
the grammar of Martelotto which was not antiquated, or even 
reached, until De Sacy published his grammar in 1810, and in 1698 
appeared the Koran of Marraccio in text, translation, notes and 


refutations, which in certain respects is not even yet antiquated’ 
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Marraccio’s language towards Mohammed and his followers is not to 
be imitated ; but he did labour to read their books and to understand 
their ideas. Then Leyden, Paris and Oxford took and carried on the 
torch ; but the merit, as the Arabic poet says, belongs to the pre- 
ceder and so lies with Rome. It is perhaps vain for us now to expect 
that any of our colleges for the training of missionaries should also be 
centres for original Arabic research—though we might well keep it 
before us as a pious hope—but it is happily certain that missionaries 
are now turning to learn from European Arabists, and will in their 
turn contribute to western study of the East. 

And this is only part of a larger movement. It seems absurd on 
the face of it, but the Mohammedan East is now learning to read its 
own history and to understand itself and the secrets of its own in- 
stitutions from western unbelievers. Even the tradition of their own 
philological scholarship, which had dwindled with them almost to 
extinction, is being restored to them from the West. German and 
French scholars have lectured in Arabic before the University of 
Egypt not only on Moslem civilization and philosophy but on 
Arabic philology. Individual Orientals, too, under the pressure 
of this renaissance of the Moslem world, are labouring to renew 
their footing on fact by reading, and translating for their fellows, 
the studies of European scholars in the history of Islam. The wheel 
has come full circle and the West is helping the East not only to 
understand and find its place in the new world which is pressing in 
upon it but also to understand itself and its own past and the course 
that its vital ideas have run. It is, therefore, natural that mission- 
aries who at first and for a long time drew their oriental training from 
the traditional scholarship of the lands to which they went, should 
now be turning back to sit at the feet of the custodians and developers 
of the Arabic scholarship of Europe. 

But at yet another point missionaries to Islam and western 
scholars are drawing together, and in this case it is the scholars who 
have moved. For long, the interest of European Arabists was 
philological, literary, archeological and historical. They studied 
grammar and lexicography, edited texts, read the literature of the 
desert and tried to understand its life, and, for the later times, 
traced at most the external history. Religion and philosophy, 
legal and social institutions—the development of the intimate 
ideas which are as the soul to the outward movement of a people 
—found attention with a very few. Above all, the theology of 
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Islam and its emotional and personal religion were left untouched, 
in part as a mass of repellent technicalities and in part as supposedly 
ridiculous superstition. The great masters learned as much on these 
subjects as they needed for their own guidance but did not write 
upon them or teach them. Now, and practically within the last 
fifteen years, all that is changed. The few eccentric students have 
become a host, and young men are turning to the religious and 
sociological life of Islam as before to its classical texts. Perhaps the 
most striking evidence of this is the existence of the journal Der 
Islam, dedicated to these subjects and now in its third year with 
every prospect of vigorous continuance. In every number mission- 
aries will find material of value. 

Such things being so, it cannot be out of place to draw the 
attention of missionaries to more recent work connected with these 
western studies affecting the Moslem field. On Arabic philology a 
word is enough. We are still, all of us, pupils of Fleischer, and 
Fleischer’s school was built on the study of his edition of Baidawi’s 
commentary on the Koran and of Broch’s edition of the Mufagsal of 
Zamakhshari. With these must be taken De Sacy’s grammar and 
Fleischer’s elaborate commentary on it in the first volume of his 
Kleinere Schriften. There for students of Arabic in East and West is 
still found the basis of their further research. And that research, at 
present, is going in two directions, First, an attempt is being made 
to draw grammar directly from the Arabic texts, apart from the 
systems of the native grammarians and, secondly, the right of the 
living Arabic colloquials to scientific treatment is admitted and 
they are being given a place beside the classical language. It is 
this latter movement which missionary scholars should specially 
observe. They are far too apt to be affected by the snobbish con- 
tempt for the speech of everyday life professed by the sheikhs who 
are their teachers and should learn a truer attitude from such scholars 
as Socin, Spitta, Stumme and Littmann. 

To all real study of Islam this precise philological training is 
essential. But on Islam itself it is Ignaz Goldziher who is the father 
of us all. He has affected all of us by the living word or by the 
printed page: he has trained and moulded us in spirit and method. 
Minute study of his Vorlesungen iiber den Islam is a duty upon all 
who would understand Islam, and fortunately an English translation 
may be looked for very soon To each lecture in the book is added a 
rich apparatus of notes and references which should be carefully 
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worked out ; they will lead into wide fields. Of Snouck Hurgronje’s 
Mekka, also a classic, which appeared first in 1888-9, an English 
translation will shortly be published and will merit equally careful 
study. Among the younger men Dr. M. Horten, a Privatdozent at 
Bonn, stands easily out. He has given himself exclusively to the 
speculative and systematic theology of Islam (kaldm) and to the 
philosophical systems connected with it whether as basis or in opposi- 
tion—Avicenna, Averroes, Ibn ‘Arabi ete In this most technical 
field it is not probable that he will have many rivals; but his books 
should be known to all missionaries and are worthy of thorough con- 
fidence. The most important for the present purpose is Die philoso- 
phischen Systeme der speculativen Theologen im Islam, which extends 
to Ghazzali but does not include him. It is by far the most thorough 
continuous study we possess of the long development of theological 
thought down to the latter part of the fifth century of the Hijra. 
Another younger man whose work should be watched is Professor 
Becker of Hamburg, the editor of the journal Der Islam already 
mentioned. He is especially interested in the beginnings of Moslem 
ritual and liturgy, and a recent article (vol. iii. pp. 374 ff.) on the 
Friday sermon may mark an epoch. On mysticism there are from 
time to time articles by R. A. Nicholson in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, e.g. in the January number, pp. 55 ff. His recent 
translation of the Kashf al-Mahjub of Hujwiri, the oldest known 
Persian treatise on Sifiism, should be read carefully. Of similar 
importance are the studies of Hallaj by Louis Massignon who is 
about to publish an elaborately edited text of the works of that 
great heretic and martyr. Also Miss L. M. J. Garnett’s Mysticism 
and Magic in Turkey should here be mentioned, especially as there are 
few English books in its field. It is very readable, containing little 
upon magic in the exact sense or upon mysticism in the theological 
sense but much upon the dervish fraternities as seen by the author 
herself, and is illustrated with many quotations from already printed 
translations of Turkish books. In details it must be used with caution 
as Miss Garnett was evidently unable to control her authorities—all 
European except the translations—and they have sometimes misled 
her. Her transliterations, also, are peculiarly eccentric while giving 
an appearance of great exactitude. This is a point where mission- 
aries too frequently cause the home-trained scholar to blaspheme. 
But passing from these investigations which for many missionaries 
may seem merely scholastic, what do European scholars think on the 
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great question of Christendom versus Islam? What can be learned 
from them and from the world affected by them? Do they believe 
that Islam can be reformed and take its place in the modern world ? 
It may be said broadly that the views of scholars on that possibility 
are changing. For long, by the student not in touch with the facts 
of the East, Islam was reckoned as simply a religion, and it was 
thought that the Moslem civilization might be changed and yet retain, 
in form at least, its historical faith. But that view is passing. Facts 
seem against it, and the recent Turkish débdcle must be reckoned 
as only the last of these. On this all should read Snouck Hurgronje’s 
masterly Politique musulmane de la Hollande. It consists of four 
lectures on the situation in the Dutch East Indies, the problems that 
situation presents to the Dutch Government and the direction in 
which he would hope for a solution—the welding of Holland and its 
eastern possessions into one country and one people. Only by such 
a welding can Islam be reduced to a religion among the other religions 
of the world and deprived of its political and legal standing. In that 
Islam which covers all life, personal and national, he has no hope; 
it can have no place in a modern civilization. And, in spite of all 
his sympathy with the ideals and devotion of Christian missionaries, 
in Christian missions also he has no hope: these can only—by educa- 
tion and sympathy—help in the welding of the two peoples into one. 
With such views we may agree or not ; but there can be no question 
of the knowledge that, in this case, lies behind them. For the 
welding Professor Snouck Hurgronje puts much of his faith in the 
educated young Moslems who go through the Dutch universities. 

We may therefore ask how Islam itself is reacting to those in- 
fluences and ideas from the West. One very crude way is by raising 
up new prophets who can interpret and change it. Such was Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, the founder of the Ahmadiya movement at Qadian, 
whose Teachings of Islam is adequately characterized in a review in 
The Moslem World (vol. ii. pp. 818 ff.). The writer professed to be 
the Messiah and the Mahdi in one ; but as he died before bringing in 
the Moslem millennium, orthodox Islam can hardly accept him. 
Another way is that followed now for so many years by the veteran 
scholar and jurist Syed Ameer Ali and lately illustrated anew in his 
lecture before the University of London, The Legal Position of 
Women in Islam. Again reference can be made to a review in The 
Moslem World (vol. ii. pp. 480f.). The Syed is at the stage of 
explaining things away, and it is fair to say that he does it at the 
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expense of much hardly ingenuous ingenuity and a good deal of 
suppressio vert. This was the older attitude among Moslems with 
western education, and reminds of the older fashioned apologetic 
among ourselves for the literal inspiration of the Bible. A third 
way, and one refreshingly different, is that of S. Khuda Bukhsh, M.A. 
(Oxon.), in his Essays, Indian and Islamic. He has read his Goldziher 
and accepts his positions. He knows what a monogamous marriage 
means and confesses frankly the gulf between it and marriage in 
Islam ; and he does not try to prove that Islam does not sanction 
polygamy. With similar candour he views the other broad differ- 
ences of East and West. How, then, is he a Moslem? He would 
go back to the Koran and Mohammed and would sweep away all the 
labours of the schoolmen by which these have been overlaid. Above 
all he is fascinated by the music and magic of the Koran. That 
book and a broad feeling of loyalty to the traditions of his ancestors 
are evidently the forces which hold him. But let him once come to 
see the figure of Mohammed straight—that character so strangely 
mixed of the worst and the best—and, especially, let him once have 
a flash of insight into the triumph of the worst in the end, and his 
religion that is now a sentiment will drop away from him. May he 
in that hour find something to take its place! And for us as a clue to 
the best in modern educated Indian Islam his book should be dili- 
gently read. 

These are results, in one way and another, of European scholar- 
ship suggestive for the missionary. Space remains to draw attention 
only by a word to three other publications. No missionary to Moslems 
can afford not to have access to the Leyden Encyclopedia of Islam. 
It will keep his scholarship toned up and in every new number he will 
find articles of specific theological importance. So, too, from time 
to time, in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. In the last 
volume published, the fifth, there are two very weighty articles, one 
by Goldziher on ‘ Education’ and one by De Boer on ‘ Ethics’: 
both to be read and re-read. The third is the Revue du Monde 
Musulman, a periodical edited at Paris by A. Le Chatelier. This has 
not only articles on Islam from the point of view of the European 
scholar and publicist, but also news from all parts of the Moslem 
world. 


Duncan B. MacDOoNALD 


Hartrorp, U.S.A. 
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THREE RECENT BOOKS ON JUDAISM 


Tue Immanence or Gop in Rapainicat Literature. By J. Apetson, D.Lit., 
Principal of Aria Coliege, Portsmouth. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1os,net. 1912. 

Hevienism ano Curistianiry. By Geratp Fritpianper, Minister of the 
Western Synagogue, London. London: Vallentine & Sons. 4s. 6d. 
net. 1912. 

PuarisaisM, irs Aim anp its Metuop, By R. Travers Herrorp, B.A, 
London: Williams & Norgate. 55. net. 1912. 


Untit the last few years the English-reading student of Rabbinic 
Judaism, the Judaism in which the bulk of the Jews still live, was 
under a great disadvantage compared with his German brethren, 
for there were few books written in English to which he could turn 
with the consciousness that they represented the truth of the case. 
Either they described Judaism from the standpoint of the Christian 
missionary, painting in lurid colours its follies and excrescences 
(doing, it must be feared, untold harm to the missionary spirit at 
our seats of learning), or they were the work of very self-satisfied 
and semi-educated Jewish writers, who were incapable of interpreting 
Judaism to cultured Englishmen. Now, happily, things are different. 
And in no year has the change been more apparent than in the last, 
which saw the publication of the three works named at the head 
of this article. They are of varying calibre, and in no case, alas, 
written from the standpoint of orthodox Christianity. But none 
of them can with safety be overlooked by the serious student of 
Judaism, who desires to acquaint himself with Jewish thought. 

Of the three treatises the first is the most striking. Dr. Abelson is 
a singularly unprejudiced and sympathetic writer. Naturally he writes 
as a Jew, and he says nothing which can in any way contradict his 
position as the head of an important institution for the training of 
candidates for the Jewish ministry. But even when he shows most 
plainly his disagreement with Christianity he always expresses him- 
self wisely and tenderly, and does not shrink from recognizing the 
good even in that which he dislikes. 

The raison @ étre of his book is to prove that the common assertion 
that Judaism is a religion which places God far away in the universe 
does much less than justice to it. The God of the Jews is of course 
transcendent. He would be no God if He were not. But He is 
also immanent. Yet Dr. Abelson avoids anything like pantheism, 
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and is rightly severe on Mr. R. J. Campbell for the carelessness with 
which he expresses himself: ‘ The highest of all selves, the ultimate 
self of the universe is God . . . the unitary principle implied in 
all multiplicity.” On this Dr. Abelson writes: ‘ Now a theology 
of this kind seems to me neither religious nor ethical’ ; not religious 
because it leaves no room for the Personality of God, nor for His 
Fatherhood, nor for prayer; and not ethical, ‘because if God is 
the ultimate self of the universe, then His manifestations must be 
equally in the evil and the good, in the virtuous and the vicious’ 
(pp. 88 seq.). The book, however, is far from being a statement 
of generalities. On the contrary, it consists, for the most part, 
of quotations from Rabbinic writings down to the eleventh century, 
illustrating from various points of view the use of the terms Shechinah, 
Memra, and the Holy Spirit. For Dr. Abelson’s object is to show 
that although these terms never represent, in Judaism, the person- 
alities, or hypostases, of Christian doctrine, they are more than 
mere abstractions framed to avoid anthropomorphisms, and teach 
rather the active and creating and informing side of God, the character 
and work of God Himself. It will be seen that at this point Dr 
Abelson’s investigations become of extreme interest to Christian 
theologians, as well as to those who are engaged in missionary duties. 
The author, no doubt, is a little inclined to attribute greater separate- 
ness to the Persons in the Christian Trinity than instructed believers 
will admit. But he sincerely endeavours to understand Christianity, 
and has written a book likely to be of help to us all. 

We wish we could say the same of the second work. It represents, 
indeed, a great deal of learning and of painstaking investigation, 
and the reader will find here, as in the preceding volume, a large 
collection of material wherefrom to draw his own conclusions. But 
it is frankly combative, and is written from a much narrower out- 
look than Dr. Abelson’s work. A few quotations will show what we 
mean. ‘ Originally, Jesus was not looked upon as a Kyrios, Lord, 
or God; but when Christianity had to fight for her place among 
the Greek religions, it adopted such terms as Kyrios, Soter, or Son 
of God, in order to justify the claim that the cult of Jesus was a 
religion worthy of acceptance by educated Greeks. Without the 
apotheosis of Jesus, Christianity would never have made headway 
in Greek lands.’ ‘To the Hebrew disciples, Jesus the Jew was 
only a man, but to the Greek evangelists he became a Son of God, 
a Lord, a Mediator, a Logos, a High Priest, and eventually God.’ 
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‘ We have said that it was impossible for a Palestinian Jew to have 
spoken of Jesus, or anybody else, as a “‘ God”’ or “ Son of God.”’’ 
‘Neither Mark nor Luke were eye-witnesses of the events they 
narrate ; the same remark, of course, applies to Matthew and John 
who never knew Jesus, and never knew the surroundings in which 
he lived.’ ‘ Luke makes Bethlehem the birthplace of Jesus, because 
he is to be the Messiah, and this is where the Messiah was to be born ; 
but this is contrary to fact, because Jesus was born at Nazareth. 
He was not a direct descendant of David, and therefore he was not 
the Messiah according to the Hebrew Scriptures.” A summary 
of Mr. Friedlander’s opinions is contained in the following paragraph : 
‘The adoption of the best teaching of Judaism made Christianity 
an ethical religion. The absorption of Greek philosophy adapted 
it to the educated Greek, whilst the inclusion of beliefs and rites 
borrowed from the mystery religions of Hellenism made Christianity 
acceptable to the lower classes of the heathens ’ (pp. 42-58). 

The interest of Mr. Herford’s work is of another kind. He is 
a Gentile, and yet has succeeded in writing perhaps the best account 
of Pharisaism that exists in any language. He is also evidently 
a Unitarian, with the strength and the weakness of Unitarianism. 
For while members of that confession are often men of learning, 
with the power of recognizing the good that there is in other forms 
of religion, yet their failure to accept the Divinity of our blessed Lord 
reacts upon them in such a way that they sometimes have a far 
lower view of His human powers than the orthodox Christian possesses. 
This comes out in the volume before us. We heartily welcome 
the insight shown by the author into the true character of Pharisaism, 
and we gladly acknowledge that its professors have been much 
maligned and grievously misunderstood. For they do in fact stand 
for the religious side of the ordinary Judaism of our Lord’s time, 
and have so impressed their teaching on their successors that 
Pharisaism has remained the key-note of Judaism until the present 
day. Had it not been for the Pharisaic survivors of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Judaism could hardly have continued to exist. But 
when Mr. Herford attacks the crucial question of the reason of our 
Lord’s rebuke of them, he falls back upon the somewhat absurd 
opinion—absurd in view of the greatness of the ordinary human 
powers of the Teacher—that He did not understand what Phari- 
saism really was. It may be that the ultimate cause of the failure 
of Mr. Herford to answer the question satisfactorily is due to a poor 
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sense of the depraving character of sin, and the consequent tendency 
to overrate the possibility of human righteousness. 

Yet, as we said at the beginning, no thoughtful student of 
Judaism can afford to overlook any of these three books. Each 
is well worth reading, and each, in its way, is a reproach to orthodox 
Christians for doing so very little to try to satisfy the intellectual 
needs of modern Jewish thought. 

A. Lukyn WILLIAMS 

Royston, Herts 





AFRICAN PROBLEMS 


Dawn iN Darkest Arrica. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Cromer. With illustrations and a map. By Joun H. Harris. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. tos. 6d. net. 1912. 


Mr. Harris’s book derives special interest from the fact that its 
author, who was formerly a missionary in the Congo, is not only an 
authority on missionary problems and a warm friend of the African 
races but also a well-informed student of economic and political 
questions. The work is the outcome of a journey which Mr. Harris 
recently made in the Belgian Congo, under the auspices of the Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society. The author, however, 
does not limit his purview to the Congo, but deals with the situation 
in West Africa as a whole. The value of the book is enhanced by 
an introductory chapter by Lord Cromer, who warmly commends 
the work to the attention of the public, and particularly to those 
responsible for the administration of African colonies. 

In the foreign, and especially in the French and the Belgian 
press, Mr. Harris’s criticisms of the colonial policy of European Powers 
and his suggestions for the reconstruction of the map of Africa have 
given rise to considerable comment. These suggestions do not 
require detailed consideration here, and opinions may differ with 
regard to their value. Their substance is that French Equatorial 
Africa and the Belgian Congo should be transferred to Germany, 
Belgium receiving in return a money compensation and France the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine. The reasons for such an exchange 
appear in Mr. Harris’s view to be the desire of Germany for an 
extension of territory, the alleged incapacity of the Belgians to 
administer their enormous colony, and the almost impossible situa- 
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tion into which French Equatorial Africa has been brought through 
the policy of concessions. Mr. Harris’s suggestion is no doubt 
well-intentioned, but it is hardly likely to commend itself to any of 
the parties concerned, and least of all to the Germans. To the 
latter the proposal is all the more strange since it is the native policy 
of Germany that is most severely dealt with by the author—‘ Germany 
is in many respects a progressive power, but she has no philanthropic 
soul for the well-being of native races.’ In proof of this it is alleged 
that Germany refused to join hands with England in putting an end 
to the Congo atrocities. This is not quite correct. The official 
Blue Books will prove to Mr. Harris that in the year 1895 the German 
Government made an earnest attempt in London to bring about 
intervention in the Congo to put down the abuses, and that England 
for political reasons declined to co-operate. Some of the complaints 
which Mr. Harris makes about the severe treatment of natives by 
Germans as the result of a policy which is sometimes bureaucratic 
and petty, and sometimes military and harsh, may be justified, but 
not all. The attitude of the central colonial administration and of 
the higher officials is not unfriendly to the natives, and there are 
grounds for hoping that this attitude will become more common 
throughout the whole administration than it has been in the past. 
It is necessary also to remember that the opinion of a number of 
African missionaries is that a vigorous though just and humanitarian 
administration is likely to achieve better results among a negro 
population than one which allows too much liberty. It would be 
well, on this equally difficult and important question, to ascertain 
the opinion of missionaries who have had the opportunity of com- 
paring in practical missionary experience the educational methods 
and the results of English and German colonial administration 
respectively. 

Mr. Harris himself points out a serious danger which threatens 
the young Christian Church in West Africa. ‘ Already in several 
colonies the natives are restive under an inadequate white control 
or leadership. Educated in the principles of liberty, but without 
much respect for, or belief in, the nobler tenets of the Christian 
faith, they are breaking away from Christian government and form- 
ing themselves into Christian communities, in which personal desire 
is never allowed to conflict with accepted standards of ethics.’ The 
extent of these secessions is evident from the fact that one of 
these separatist churches has more than 10,000 adult members. 
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Mr. Harris’s hope that ‘the religious wave which is now moving 
irresistibly across the central regions will be followed by an ethical 
wave’ is not one that we can readily share. The African possesses 
a profoundly religious nature, and in attaching himself either to 
Islam or to Christianity, when he sees his own religion menaced by 
the new forces, he is only acting in accordance with his whole mental 
constitution. He exchanges one religion for another, because he 
cannot live without religion. But Christian morality does not come 
so naturally to the negro, since it makes demands upon his will, and 
the lack of will power is just what distinguishes the negro from our- 
selves. The defect can be remedied only by a patient, kindly, but 
at the same time strict education, which does not shrink from regu- 
lating even the details of daily life and duty. 

The author deals with the question why Roman Catholic mission- 
aries as a rule hold a higher place in public estimation than Protestant, 
and says that the only reason given by administrators and 
traders is that ‘ Father O’Donnell is a good fellow.’ That is certainly 
in many instances true, but one hears the commendation of Roman 
Catholic missions so frequently, even from disinterested quarters, 
that one is tempted to look for a further explanation. In the view 
of the Roman Catholic missionary, the native is much more a pupil— 
a minor in permanent need of guidance—than a personality to be 
educated to freedom ; a principle which, when rightly applied, has a 
certain justification among primitive peoples, and certainly is much 
more in accordance with the views of the majority of Europeans in 
African colonies. Consequently Roman Catholic missions have 
from the beginning laid greater emphasis on the practical training 
of the natives in agriculture and industry, and in this field are in 
advance of Protestants, as the latter are often painfully aware. 
Recently, however, a change has taken place, and the majority of 
Protestant missions in West Africa have extensive industrial under- 
takings. That these are valued by the native Christians is shown 
by a striking example in Abeokuta, where a Christian native left his 
property for this object ; ‘ and now extensive workshops are erected 
at Abeokuta, and all the public buildings of that splendid city have 
been erected by the Christian Industrial School of Abeokuta.’ 

In spite of these advances, with which the Government of the 
colonies might be expected to be in sympathy, Mr. Harris holds 
‘that the antipathy towards Christian missions is hardly likely to 
become less marked in the near future.’ In general, the colonial 
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authorities appear to show a tendency to draw tighter the reins of 
government. Above all, there is the menace of the syndicates, 
which are gaining an increasing and undesirable influence in African 
commerce, and ‘ which possess neither heart nor conscience, and are 
generally strong enough in influence at home and power abroad to 
menace any administration and, if necessary, to threaten the various 
Governments in two, three, and even more countries.’ Missionary 
societies should watch this development in the interest of the healthy 
growth of independent native Churches. 

Mr. Harris’s book shows clearly how weighty a factor missions 
have become in the economic, political, and intellectual develop- 
ment of Africa, and how powerfully, on the other hand, their work 
is influenced by these other factors and can only be understood and 
estimated in relation to them. This seems to us the peculiar merit 
of this comprehensive work. 


D. WESTERMANN 
BERLIN 


LIVINGSTONE CENTENARY LITERATURE 


Tue Lire or Davin Livincstone. By Witiiam Garpven Braiie, D.D., LL D. 
Sixth edition, with Portrait and Map. London: John Murray. 1s. 
net. I9grt. 

Davin Livinestone. By C. Sitvester Horne, M.P. Illus. London: 
Macmillan & Co. is, net. 1912. 

Tue Liserator or Arrica; A Study in Livingstone’s Work and Personality. 
By Netson Birron. Illus. London: London Missionary Society. 
3d. net. 1912. 

Livinestone THE PaturinpeR. By Basit Matuews, M.A. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by Ernest Prater, and 27 other Pictures and Photographs. 
London, New York, Toronto, Melbourne and Bombay: Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press. 2s. net. 1912. 

Tue Cuity’s Livincstone. By Mary Entwistie. With 6 Pictures in colours 
and 6 in black-and-white from Drawings by Ernest Prater. London, 
New York, Toronto, Melbourne and Bombay: Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press. 1s. net. 1913. 


Tue Livingstone Centenary is initiating a new era in the production 

of missionary literature. For the first time a strong co-operative 

and international effort has been made to provide the whole Church 

with adequate material for the consideration of a great missionary 

subject. The Missionary Education Movement in America has pro- 

duced literature with special denominational adjustments for twenty- 
25 
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five boards. Advance orders, ranging from 5000 to 10,000 for the 
larger books, and from 40,000 to 600,000 for the smaller publica- 
tions, necessitated several reprints by mid-January. Such large 
issues, by affording facilities for better production, provide the 
boards with publications of improved quality and economize time 
and expenditure. 

Co-operative missionary publishing is scarcely inaugurated in 
Great Britain yet, outside the activities of the United Council for 
Missionary Education, but in connexion with the Livingstone 
Centenary such books as those at the head of this review are being 
adopted for use by several boards; three out of the five, indeed, 
are being used in common in America and in Great Britain. These 
volumes may be taken as samples of the rest. Blaikie’s Personal 
Life of Livingstone—well printed, strongly bound in cloth, and 
produced by the publishing house of Murray at the low price of 
one shilling—is a classic among missionary biographies. From the 
gifted pen of Mr. Silvester Horne we have a ‘ popular’ life, concise 
and well written. Mr. Nelson Bitton, in a brief impressionist sketch, 
touches in a masterly way the great features of Livingstone’s story. 
Mr. Basil Mathews’ book, second to none in the realm of romance, 
will fire the mind of youth with admiration for unflagging courage, 
heroism and sacrifice. Miss Entwistle provides worthily for the 
children in a book calculated to interest the dullest ‘ bairn.’ The 
illustrations in the two latter books merit special notice. 

All these books in different ways bring out those salient features 
of the great missionary traveller’s life which constitute the message 
of his centenary to the world. Livingstone added much wealth 
to many sciences. His achievement in beating a pathway for com- 
merce and for Christianity through the heart of the Dark Continent 
resembles that of Columbus in laying down on the trackless ocean 
a pathway to a new world. His indomitable courage and per- 
severance in the face of the most depressing difficulties has seldom 
been matched, never excelled; the essential greatness of a man 
with such qualities was bound to emerge in any path of life he might 
choose. But the centenary literature shows that his right to fame 
rests on something far higher. The character of David Livingstone 
is the dominant note in all the books before us. Mr. Nelson Bitton 
says, in a fine phrase, ‘ The seal of greatness was within him, not 
upon him. It was a quality of soul.” Emphasis falls continually 
upon his great belief in the compelling power of goodness to right 
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human wrong. David Livingstone believed implicitly in God. 
His faith in his Saviour’s promise was simple and unwavering. ‘ It 
is the word of a gentleman of the most sacred and strictest honour 
and there is an end on’t.’ It was a faith begotten and maintained 
in much prayer. He also believed in man, whether in a white or 
in a black skin, dwelling in the light of Christian civilization or in 
darkest Africa. He touched the vilest heathen with the love, purity, 
and fidelity of his own life, and the sleeping beauty of the Divine 
was awakened in the heart of the savage. His life was a continual 
projection into the life of the African of his own life, worthily lived 
in conscious communion with Jesus Christ. These books show 
strikingly how the firm fidelity to honour and duty shown at all 
times by the great missionary tended to reproduce itself in his 
followers. It was the memory of his march from Loanda in order 
to bring his Makololo porters back to their own homes which enabled 
these same Makolo to wait patiently in Portuguese East Africa 
while Livingstone was in England, in the sure faith of his return 
to guide them home again. All Livingstone’s work for Africa was 
in order that Africans might attain the full stature of the sons of 
God. It is well that at this time men should not forget that David 
Livingstone said ‘I could only feel in the way of duty by working 
as a missionary.’ To the end of his life it was Africa’s appeal for 
deliverance which called him. His first contact with the African 
slave trade led him to dedicate his life to its overthrow. The traffic 
in human beings could, he believed, be best destroyed by opening 
up the country to the commerce of the Christian nations. He had 
no heart to pursue purely scientific observations or geographical 
explorations while Africa was being desolated. The entries in his 
journal on each succeeding birthday show how, as the years went 
on, his life was more and more consecrated to God for Africa. Little 
more than a year before his death he wrote in his diary these words: 
‘19th March. Birthday. My Jesus, my King, my Life, my All, 
I again dedicate my whole self to Thee. Accept me, and grant, 
O gracious Father, that ere this year is gone I may finish my task.’ 

This centenary celebration is part of the answer to his prayer, 
part of the completion of his task. The whole Christian world is 
saying ‘ Livingstone’s work shall not die—Africa shall live.’ 


KENNETH MACLENNAN 
EDINBURGH 
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CHINA AND HER FUTURE 


Men anp Manners or Mopern Cuina. By the Rev. J. Maccowan. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 1912. 

In Forsippen Cina: Tue v’O.tone Mission, 1906-1909. China—Tibet— 
Mongolia. By Vicomre p’Ottone. Translated from French of second 
edition by Bernarp Miatt. London: Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 1912. 

Tue Passine or THE Mancuus. By P. H. Kent. London: Arnold. 15s. net. 
1912. 

Recent Events anp Present Pouicres in Cuina. By J.O. P. Brann. London: 
Heinemann. 16s. net. 1912. 

A Curnese St. Francis, on Tue Lire or Brorner Mao, By C. CampBeLy 
Brown. London, New York and Toronto: Hodder & Stoughton. 
2s. 6d. net. 1912. 

Noraste Women oF Mopern Cuina. By Margaret E. Burton. New York, 
London and Edinburgh: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 3s. 6d. 
net. I9gr2. 


Men and Manners of Modern China is a revised and enlarged edition 
of a series of articles written originally for the North China Herald, 
and later published in China in a book entitled Lights and Shadows 
of Chinese Life. The author has lived in China as a missionary 
for fifty years, and is therefore well qualified to describe the life of 
the people. His book, though not always convincing in detail, is 
very readable, and gives pictures drawn from life of the people of 
southern Fukien. 

In Forbidden China carries the reader into very different sur- 
roundings. It is the narrative of journeys undertaken in the cause 
of science by Vicomte d’Ollone and three companions under the 
patronage of the Society of Geography of France and by approval 
of the French Government. On two of the more arduous journeys 
the Vicomte was also accompanied by Roman Catholic missionaries, 
whose local knowledge was of great value to him. The party, after 
traversing Indo-China and arriving in Yunnan, divided, and pro- 
ceeded separately to explore the territory of the Independent Lolos 
and of the Miao-tzi tribes. This task accomplished, they reunited, 
and taking their lives in their hands, visited the Si-fan or western 
barbarians in the buffer belt between Tibet and China. The 
party penetrated as far as the lama city of Labrang, and thence 
descended into the province of Kansu. Here they divided once 
more, the Vicomte’s three companions taking a direct route to 
Taiyiianfu, while he himself extended his journey to follow the 
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curve of the Yellow River, and passing through Mongolia, arrived 
at Wutaishan, when he had the good fortune to obtain an interview 
with the Dalai Lama of Tibet, and to follow in his wake to Peking. 
Experiences so novel and eventful furnish material for a fascinating 
volume. The scientific results of the expedition are being published 
separately in seven volumes, under the direction of experts. They 
are of great value, and will prove an important contribution to the 
solution of the ethnological and linguistic problems of the Far East. 

Of recent events in China much has been written in newspapers 
and magazines. But it is difficult from such sources to obtain a 
comprehensive view of what has happened, and many will be grateful 
to Mr. Kent for his book, The Passing of the Manchus, in which is 
given a careful account of the Revolution in China, and of its issue 
in the formation of a republic. The author acknowledges in his 
Preface that ‘some considerable time must elapse before it will be 
possible for a complete account to be written of the developments 
in modern China, which have resulted in the present situation,’ yet 
he has succeeded to a remarkable degree in preserving proportion 
and balance in his narrative. Later historians may make some 
change of emphasis, and elucidate points at present obscure, but will 
probably find little occasion to modify Mr. Kent’s general presentation 
of the facts. The book has the defect of its qualities, however, for 
Mr. Kent sees so clearly both sides of the questions at issue that 
he tends to oscillate from one side to the other, and leaves the 
reader without any clear judgment on the matter. 

Mr. Bland’s book, Recent Events and Present Policies in China, 
shows no such mental indecision. Mr. Bland has a large confidence 
in his ability to look at things ‘ without prejudice and in the 
light of all experience,’ and to correct his erring fellow-mortals. He 
has no faith in the republican propaganda. ‘ Young China, as at 
present constituted, will pass, the shadowy fabric of a restless dream. 
An inevitable reaction will restore the ancient ways, and that endur- 
ing social structure whose apex is the Dragon Throne’ (p. 108). 
Time will declare the value of this prophecy. It is based upon 
substantial arguments, but Mr. Bland fails, we think, to give due 
recognition to the fact that the forces which have produced Young 
China are still powerfully at work, and are gaining a larger hold 
upon the country. The conservative elements that make for 
reaction have to fight not Young China only, but the powerful in- 
fluences of the West. Mr. Bland has something to say also on the 
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Manchus, on constitutional government, on the policies of western 
nations, on international finance, on the opium question and other 
matters, and while the reader may not always agree with him, he 
will find him always instructive and thought-provoking. The book 
should be read and pondered by every serious student of Chinese 
affairs. Perhaps the most important section is the luminous exposi- 
tion of the causes of Chinese unrest. Mr. Bland finds the root cause 
of unrest in China to be economic in its origin. It is due to the 
excess of population arising from reckless overbreeding, and this, 
again, is due to ‘the philosophy which declared more than two 
thousand years ago, that the first duty which man owes to Heaven 
and to his ancestors is to have posterity.’ 

The last two books on the list strike a deeper note still. Deeper 
than the need for government reform, for financial reorganization 
and for education is the need for religion. Nothing else can in the 
last resort save China. This is the significance of missionary work. 
Mr. Campbell Brown in A Chinese St. Francis tells the life-story of 
Cheng Mao of Chuanchow, Fukien. Born in a pagan home, he became 
after long inquiry an earnest Christian, and being appointed as an 
evangelist, spent his remaining years in preaching the gospel of God. 
A man of holy character, deep piety, and unwearying zeal, he won 
many to faith in Christ, and set an example to his fellow-Christians 
which is still powerful in its influence. Mr. Campbell Brown tells 
the story with skill and sympathy, and having himself lived in 
Chuanchow has been able to give the narrative its proper local 
setting. 

In Notable Women of Modern China we have an account of six 
Chinese women, whom the authoress believes ‘ fairly represent the 
educated women of China,’ who through faith in God are labouring 
for the welfare of their people. Three of the six are lady doctors ; 
one is the wife of a wealthy merchant in Foochow; one was a Taoist 
nun, who after years of searching found satisfaction in Christianity ; 
and the last gave her life to evangelistic work among her fellow- 
countrywomen. The story of these women forms a narrative of 
unusual interest, and if the colouring be perhaps a little too brilliant, 
the significance of the facts.is undeniable. Here surely is the true 
aim of missions, and the source of life for China—to bring her sons 
and daughters into saving relationship with God through Christ, 
that they may become ‘ a new creation.’ 

H. W. O_pHAam 


ENGLIsH PRESBYTERIAN Mission, AMoY 
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MEN WHO HAVE LIVED FOR CHINA 


Rupotr Lecuter. Ein Lebensbild aus der Basler Mission in China, Von 
Pfarrer W. Scutatrrer in St. Gallen. Basel: Missionsbuchhandlung. 
M. 2.40. 1911. 

Tue Story or Grirritn Joun, Tue Aposrte or Centrrat Cuina. By Ne ison 
Birron. London: The Sunday School Union, 1s. 1913. 

A Snort Memoir or Georce Evans Moute. By his brother Hann.ey, Bisnop 
or Duruam, together with a Memoir by the Ven. Arcupeacon A. E. 
Moute, D.D, London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.. 6d. 1912. 

Carvin Witson Mareer. A Biography. By Daniet W. Fisuer. Introduction 
by Artuur Jupson Brown. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press ; 
London: Downie. $1.50 net. 5s. net. 1911. 

Cuaracter Buipine in Cuina. The Life-Story of Julia Brown Mateer. By 
Ropert McCueyne Mateer. Introduction by Rosert E. Speer. New 
York, London and Edinburgh: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1 net. 1912. 

Wituiam Scorr Ament. Missionary of the American Board to China. By 
Henry D. Porter, M.D., D.D. New York, London and Edinburgh : 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 1911. 


Tue biographies before us make a striking group—six missionaries 
whose years of service in China amount in all to over 260, repre- 
senting, in the order of the list, German Lutherans, Welsh Con- 
gregationalists, Anglicans, American Presbyterians, and American 
Congregationalists. Their service extends from 1847, when Rudolf 
Lechler went out, up to 1910, when Bishop Moule left China, a 
period almost co-extensive with the stirring events of modern Chinese 
history from the opening of the five ports in 1842 up to the Revolution 
of 1912. The sphere of their labours is representative too: Hong- 
kong in the south (Rudolf Lechler); Shanghai in the centre (Dr. 
Griffith John and Bishop Moule); Shantung (Dr. Mateer and his 
wife) and Peking (Dr. Ament) in the north. 

The books themselves vary considerably in value. The memoir 
of Bishop Moule, precursor of a fuller biography, is a mere pamphlet, 
but the man claims a place here among his peers. The admirably 
written sketch of Dr. Griffith John, being intended primarily for 
use in Sunday schools, has less of the interpretation of missionary 
policy than the life of the subject and the name of the author lead 
us to anticipate. Dr. Mateer’s life, though each separate chapter 
is telling, fails to make a strong single impression because of its 
topical plan. The charming biography of his wife helps to adjust 
this because of its historical order; the two should be read together. 
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Dr. Ament’s life, excellently ordered but perhaps too detailed in 
parts, is a really fine book and includes thrilling experiences during 
the siege of the Legations in Peking. For the special purposes of 
this Review perhaps the highest value attaches to the life of Rudolf 
Lechler, which is written with rare sympathy and discernment and 
embodies experiences full of instruction and warning for missionary 
leaders to-day. 

It is interesting to note that the outstanding features of these 
great missionary lives relate themselves to the best characteristics 
of the Chinese. For instance there is continuity. The shortest 
term of service—Mrs. Mateer’s—exceeds thirty years ; the longest— 
Rudolf Lechler’s—covers fifty-three. Furloughs in several cases 
were infrequent. Old age or death alone broke the bond. Two of 
the missionaries—Bishop Moule and Dr. Ament—spent a short period 
of middle life in the home ministry but China soon recalled them. 
Then there is strenuous work. By sheer tenacity the early pioneers 
gained a footing on the mainland, or opened the regions inland from 
Shanghai, or won access for the Gospel in northern China. By 
sustained itineration, on foot, on mule or horse back, on river-boats, 
or even in Chinese wheelbarrows, thousands upon thousands of 
miles were covered, and everywhere the Gospel was preached ; 
pupils from schools were followed to their homes, inquirers or back- 
sliders were visited. There was discipline for the erring, training for 
pastors and teachers, and at last an organized policy for self-govern- 
ment and self-support. Dr. Mateer, under whose hand grew up 
the beginnings of the present Shantung University, illustrates well 
the strenuousness of educational work. Further, a high intellectual 
standard and remarkable industry are found. Whilst as a preacher 
Dr. Griffith John probably stood unrivalled all the men had admin- 
istrative, linguistic, and literary gifts. Rudolf Lechler left material 
of permanent value to students of southern Chinese dialects ; Bishop 
Moule and Dr. Griffith John were admittedly Chinese scholars, and, 
like Dr. Ament, took leading part in the work of Biblical trans- 
lation. Dr. Mateer, with his scientific knowledge, made a great 
contribution to the modern educational literature of China. In a 
land where especial importance attaches to relationship it is signifi- 
cant that the family life of these missionaries was close-knit, and 
beautiful in its fidelity. Married life touched the highest Christian 
ideal; if each man counted for two it is because his wife was his 
alter ego. Mrs. Mateer’s life alone has been written ; she stands for 
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others as devoted, as resourceful, as gifted as herself. Lastly, the 
Chinese manifest many excellences of character. Hence a rich 
manifestation of Christian qualities is of special weight. The mission- 
aries whose long lives unfold before us were not perfect, even in 
their biographers’ eyes. Faults are frankly noted, and character- 
istics that needed the tool of discipline to shape them to God’s will. 
Controversies stain the pages, the first being the breach between the 
mistaken visionary Gutzlaff and the young missionaries from Basel— 
one of the most instructive episodes in the whole history of missions 
—the last that between Dr. Ament and the American humorist Mark 
Twain arising out of unfortunate incidents in the siege of the Lega- 
tions at Peking. These are points of shadow in a wide expanse of 
light. Yet the main impression left by these remarkable lives is not 
that of greatness but of goodness, which is the truest greatness after 
all. 

Who shall say how far the influence of such lives lived for China 
underlies the striking developments of to-day ? 

G. A. GOLLocK 


WIMBLEDON 





ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONARY METHODS IN CHINA 


MéruHopdeE vDE 1’ ApostoLtat Moperne EN Cuine. Par le R. P. Louis Kervyn. 
Hongkong : Imprimerie de la Société des Missions-Ftrangéres. 218, IQII. 


THE Commissions of the Edinburgh Missionary Conference made a 
noteworthy contribution to the systematic study of missions. They 
attempted, however, to embrace the whole non-Christian world 
in one comprehensive survey, and there still remains the task of 
applying similar methods of investigation on an extended scale to 
particular fields. Roman Catholic missions have set an example, so 
far as China is concerned, by the publication of this remarkable 
volume which has been written primarily for the information and 
guidance of missionaries. It contains nearly 900 quarto pages 
printed in double column. The work appears under the name of a 
single author, who is a Belgian missionary working in north-east 
Chihli, but is in reality a compendium of Roman Catholic missionary 
opinion and policy. The book has the merit of great lucidity, and 
is divided with much precision into chapters, sections, headings and 
subheadings. 
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The work falls into two parts, the first of which is called ‘ Les 
obstacles de l’Apostolat.’ This title, while indicating the standpoint 
from which the author approaches his material, scarcely suggests 
the rich variety of the contents of the book. The first two chapters 
deal with the literati and the mandarins respectively, and show the 
causes of their opposition to Roman Catholic Christianity. The 
third chapter, which is longer than the first two chapters put together, 
is devoted to a detailed analysis of the moral and religious life of 
the common people, who furnish the majority of Roman Catholic 
converts. This section of the book is specially valuable, and as the 
writer of the preface truly says, ‘ will open the eyes even of more 
than one veteran missionary as to the difficulties with which the 
gospel ministry has to contend; many will find what they already 
know more clearly explained, while others will learn many things of 
which they had not the slightest idea.’ We could wish, nevertheless, 
that the author had not dwelt so exclusively on the darker side of the 
people’s life. The stability of the Chinese nation through so many 
centuries, and its influence upon surrounding peoples, point to the 
possession of mental and moral qualities of a higher order than is 
here suggested, and it would have added to the value of the book if 
the author had given these good qualities fuller recognition, de- 
scribing not merely ‘the obstacles to missionary work,’ but the 
elements in the life and character of the people that serve as a 
preparation for the preaching of the Gospel. 

In the second part of the book the author discusses the methods 
which may be used to overcome the obstacles already described, 
and to win the Chinese to a mature faith in Roman Christianity. 
The opening chapter regards the missionary as ‘ Converter.’ Methods 
are discussed, and the value of each appraised. Public preaching 
to pagans by the missionary is to be avoided: the use of preaching 
halls is said to produce little result: the indiscriminate sale and 
distribution of Bibles and tracts is strongly condemned: the use 
of pictures, magic lantern slides, and such like, is regarded as harmful 
where the audience is pagan: schools for pagan children are only 
useful in new districts: the practice of medicine by the missionary, 
beyond the distribution of simple remedies, is not commended, 
but the employment of Chinese assistants, who have a knowledge of 
Chinese medicines and itinerate in the villages to prepare the way of 
the catechists, is regarded as a fruitful method. The best means, 
however, of attracting pagan Chinese is the offer of protection and 
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help in lawsuits. The grave dangers and disadvantages which 
accompany the use of this method are recognized : it is even admitted 
that missionaries rightly should not concern themselves with civil and 
litigious matters, but a wise and moderate interference in lawsuits 
is regarded, owing to the present condition of affairs in China, as a 
means designed by Providence ‘to draw to religion the simple 
country people.’ 

We must pass over the valuable second chapter, which deals with 
the missionary as ‘ Preacher,’ in order to give some idea of the 
contents of the third and longest chapter on the missionary as 
‘Administrator.’ It is divided into three sections, the first of which 
discusses the employment of Chinese agents in the work of the 
Church. There are three main classes of indigenous helpers—cate- 
chists, sisters, and priests. Catechists are of three kinds—first, 
itinerant catechists, used principally to open up new country: 
second, catechists in settled posts, who are generally elderly Christians, 
giving their services voluntarily, and having general supervision of the 
local converts : and thirdly and most important, attendant catechists, 
who are inseparable companions of the missionary, filling the offices 
of secretary, adviser and general intermediary in all relations with the 
Chinese. Sisters are said to be of great service in gaining access to 
heathen homes, baptizing dying children, teaching young women and 
girls, and so forth. Indigenous clergy are regarded as rendering 
important services, but their employment is surrounded with diffi- 
culty. The author gives the impression that even after exercising 
the utmost care in selecting them, and the greatest pains in training 
them, and after setting up every possible safeguard, the results are 
seldom satisfactory. 

The second section of this interesting chapter explains the 
methods used in selecting and instructing catechumens. The convert 
must traverse several stages before arriving at baptism—first the 
definite abandonment of idolatry, then a solemn and public pro- 
fession of faith, then a period of probation, and finally careful in- 
struction as a catechumen. The baptismal ceremony is made as 
solemn and impressive as possible. It must be followed by continuous 
supervision and patient teaching that the change may be in life as 
well as in name. 

* The third section of the chapter deals with the question of educa- 
tion in elementary schools and colleges. There are also schools for 
catechists and seminaries for the training of priests. All who are 
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engaged in missionary education will find in these pages much to 
interest and stimulate. 

What then is the present position and future prospect of Roman 
Catholic missions in China? This book does not take an optimistic 
view. The Church, though strong in numbers, has little inward 
strength. In spite of the courage, zeal, and devotion of many 
missionaries, the spiritual results are small. A lament seems to 
run through the book, the lament of disappointed hope and unfruit- 
ful labour. The failure of converts to make progress in true religion, 
the ingratitude of pupils in the schools, the many apostasies in time 
of persecution, the grave defects of Chinese catechists and clergy— 
these things are repeatedly mentioned, and form a contrast to the 
hopeful and encouraging Report of the Commission on the Church in 
the Mission Field, which was presented to the Edinburgh Conference. 
The most our author can say is that missionaries must work on 
undaunted in hope of a better day. 

A perusal of this volume cannot fail to impress and instruct the 
Protestant missionary. There are many passages that will awaken 
a responsive echo in every Christian heart, and even while the 
Protestant reader is made conscious afresh of the deep and wide gulf 
that separates him from the Roman Catholic position, he will yet 
find his heart stirred and his courage braced by the faith and devotion 
of the missionaries whose words are quoted in this volume. In 
spite of far-reaching differences in belief and practice, there is much 
to be learnt from so careful and candid a study of Roman Catholic 
missions. 

H. W. OLpHAM 


EncuisH PrespyTertan Mission, AmMoy 
BENGALI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


A History or Beneatt Lanevace anp Literature. By Dinesu Cuanpra 
Sen, B.A. Calcutta: University Press. 18s. 1911. 


Tue History of Bengali Language and Literature published by 
the Calcutta University Press consists of a series of lectures delivered 
by Dinesh Chandra Sen, as Reader in Bengali to the University. 
They carry the subject down to the year 1850 and are the recon- 
struction, with many additions, of the author’s Bengali work on the 
same subject. It may be safely said that such a complete thesis on 
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Bengali literature has never before been put before an English- 
reading public. It is pioneer work of the very best kind, and the 
result is a volume of fascinating interest, not only to the professed 
scholar but also to the general student. 

In dealing historically with the language and literature of Bengal, 
Dinesh Chandra gives his own thoughtful version of the religious 
changes which helped to shape the literature of the people. Religion 
proved from first to last the inspirer of the poet and thinker. The 
larger portion of the book is thus taken up with giving, as it were, 
the religious and social atmosphere in which the literature flourished. 
To the student of missionary problems this will prove by far the 
most instructive and important part of the book. 

It may be said, without hesitation, that the material collected 
by the author is of unique value. The long quotations are always 
well selected and illuminate the subject. The different stories which 
are also told add to the general effect and help to set forward clearly 
the picture and thought of the times. The reader carries away with 
him an extraordinarily vivid idea of the religious cultus of the different 
periods, and the way in which the transitions took place from one 
period to another. The writer is thoroughly in love with his subject. 
His fervent patriotism and reverence for the traditions of his race 
come out on every page. The reader may not wholly agree with his 
point of view, but he cannot but respect deeply, before the book is 
finished, the sincerity and fervour of the writer. 

The chapter on pre-Mohammedan literature shows the decline 
of the Buddhist influence and the growth of the Caiva cult. The 
early peasant traditions of Caivism will be new to many readers. It 
forms one of the most interesting sections of the book. Chandidas 
and Vidyapati have next a chapter to themselves, and the strange 
romance of illicit love, made the instrument of spiritual teaching, 
is explained and defended. This is one of the most difficult chapters 
for a western mind to follow. It gives some help to the understand- 
ing of the popularity of the Radha-Krishna legend which is set forth 
in a later chapter. What is lacking, however, from a Christian 
point of view, is any real moral protest on the part of the writer 
against the sin contained in the allegory. The evil results which 
must have followed from grosser natures dwelling upon such allegory 
are also scarcely mentioned. The Pauranic Renaissance, coming to 
its full flower in the Vaisnava hymns and the Chaitanya biographies, 
form the subject of chapters 1v and v. We have also a full account 
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of the growth of the Cakta cult. The figure of Chaitanya which the 
author portrays is one of remarkable sweetness and beauty, even 
if the extravagance of his emotion seems almost overpowering. The 
post-Chaitanya literature described in chapter vi shows the rapidity 
of decline in spiritual fervour which took place and made the 
eighteenth century barren and even contemptible. The Bengali 
language suffered the same fate as the Bengali people. It became 
overladen with artificialisms and high-flown Sanskrit usages, and was 
corrupted in a hundred ways with a consequent loss of simplicity and 
charm. The subjects dealt with by the poets of this period were not 
uncommonly too foul for quotation or reference. The Modern Age 
described in chapter vi is in some ways the most interesting in the 
whole book. To the student of Christian missions it is also the most 
inspiring. The debt owed by Bengali literature to William Carey 
and the Serampur missionaries is generously and heartily acknow- 
ledged. The following passage will show the tone of the chapter : 
* Thus lived Dr. Carey in Bengal from 1798 when he first landed till 
his death in 1834—one of those rare spirits who, crossing the barriers 
of their national prejudices, by dint of that all-embracing brother- 
hood which every true Christian should feel for all men, worked with- 
out a thought of reward or personal aggrandisement. He and his 
colleague Mr. J. Marshman had nothing to bequeath to their children 
at their death but enough as heritage to the suffering race whose 
cause they espoused, not under obligation or extraneous impulse, 
but according to the dictates of their own consciences through which 
their God spoke to them.’ 
S. K. Rupra 


St. Srepuen’s Coitece, Deut 


‘THINKING BLACK’ 


Tuinxine Biack. By Daniex Crawrorp, F.R.G.S. London: Morgan & Scott. 
7s. 6d. net. 1912. 


Tuts is a brilliant book, full of picturesque descriptions of travel, 
and of the wild life of Central Africa in the dark days before commerce 
or settled government had penetrated these regions. Dreadful 
tales of slavery, of cannibalism, and of bloody deeds fill its pages. 
Yet these are told with a skilful reserve, and indeed with a humour, 
which make it possible for the reader to realize conditions that are 
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too awful to be related in plain language. The narrative is dis- 
tinctly tortuous, and a good deal of nimbleness is necessary to follow 
the traveller all through his rhapsodies and moralizings. Few books, 
however, if any, give so vivid a description of things African as 
does this volume. Mr. Crawford’s buoyant and sympathetic spirit 
keeps the reader cheery, as it did himself, amid surroundings that 
would depress and overwhelm most people. 

The book is not a serious contribution to the science of missions, 
When it touches on one or two fundamental principles of sober 
mission work it does so in a spirit of banter, and in so elusive a way 
that argument is impossible. Nor is it possible to estimate the 
methods or results of the mission work done. Throughout the 
book there are suggestions of a deep knowledge of native custom, 
but these are presented so much in the mould of the writer’s own 
temperament that, roused by his interpretation of customs as well 
as by the presentation of excellent photographs of South African 
peoples as if they were Central African, a suspicion remains that the 
descriptions are not very reliable. The volume makes one greedy 
for further sober contributions from Mr. Crawford’s unique store- 
house of knowledge, and it is hoped that he will give them soon. 


DoNALD FRASER 
Livinestonia, NYASALAND 





IN THE HEART OF SAVAGEDOM 
In THE Heart or SavaGepom. Reminiscences of Life and Adventure in East 


Equatorial Africa. By Mrs. Stuart Warr. Edited by her Husband, 
London, Edinburgh and New York: Marshall Brothers. 7s, 6d.net. 1912. 


Tuts handsome volume reflects credit on the printers and publishers ; 
and Mrs. Watt’s reminiscences give a graphic picture of East African 
life. Some of the photographs, too, are of value as depicting the 
people as they are, though other of the pictures are imaginary 
and needlessly sensational. But the book has serious deficiencies. 
If an individual missionary chooses to describe the environment 
and work of one particular mission station which is to all intents 
and purposes exactly like a score of others, he is of course at liberty 
to do so; but in that case he should frankly state that he is only 
describing a common experience, and also he should be careful to 
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be accurate geographically and chronologically. Now the average 
reader of Mrs. Watt’s book would suppose that her husband's 
mission stood alone in its circumstances, its difficulties, and its 
results, quite unconscious that scores of missionaries could give 
precisely similar accounts, if only they had wives with ready pens 
to jot them down. Moreover, there is an almost total absence of 
dates; which apparently is intentional, for letters are printed 
which we may be sure were dated, but the dates of which are 
omitted. It would in fact require a close acquaintance with East 
African missionary history to put together the scattered allusions 
so as to make out when Mr. and Mrs. Watt first went out, where 
they first worked and how long (the allusion on p. 180 is incorrect 
both geographically and chronologically), how many years elapsed 
between the first and the second period in Africa, how many years 
the second period lasted, when they finally retired, what has become 
of the mission now, &c. &c. 

Moreover, there is one chapter which ought never to have been 
printed. A lady who by her own account has spent the best years 
of life ‘ in the heart of savagedom’ can know nothing of educational 
missions in India and other great fields; yet she commits herself 
to strong utterances as to their uselessness, and more than useless- 
ness, in that they impede the preaching of the simple Gospel. 
Mrs. Watt is of course unaware that the prejudice against them 
is wholly of home manufacture; and that the most devoted and 
spiritually minded of missionaries in India, who perhaps went out 
themselves under the influence of that prejudice, have completely 
altered their opinion in the face of the facts, and acknowledge that 
no agency affords more inviting opportunities of preaching the simple 
Gospel than schools and colleges which are manned by the right 
sort of men. 

We feel therefore that this is one of the books—and they are 
not uncommon now—which do not really help the missionary enter- 
prise, though they may please the uninstructed religious public ; 
and the question is, how far are publishers well known for their 
influence in religious circles justified in giving to such books the 
glory of fine printing and attractive get-up ? 

EUGENE Stock 


Lonpon 
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DR. ARTHUR T. PIERSON 


Artuur T, Pierson: A Brocraruy. By his Son, D. L. Pierson, 
London: Nisbet & Co. 6s. net, 1912. 


Mr. DELAVAN Prerson has done his work well for his American 
readers, who were naturally and rightly uppermost in his thoughts. 
The account of his father’s successive pastorates, at Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, and other important cities, is genuinely interesting and 
instructive. Dr. Arthur Pierson was not only an effective preacher, 
but he was pre-eminently a soul-seeker and soul-cultivator; and 
his efforts—one may say struggles—to keep the spiritual interests 
of his flocks in the front were exemplary, and sometimes pathetic. 
English readers would gladly have heard more of his work on this 
side of the Atlantic: not merely of his temporary charge of 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, which is adequately described, but of his 
ever-welcome teachings at the Keswick Convention and of the 
Bible expositions in London and elsewhere which attracted large 
audiences. Still more, we could have wished for a fuller account 
of his literary and editorial labours. Perhaps Mr. Delavan Pierson 
was conscious of his father’s distinct limitations in these respects. 
In his books and magazine articles his fervour—if we may use 
a colloquial expression—ran away with him. If a mission or a 
missionary won his sympathies, he could see little,in the one or the 
other, but the triumph of divine grace, and unconscious exaggera- 
tion was the inevitable result. You did not dare to quote his facts 
for fear of being met with contradictions that could not be con- 
tradicted. Not that he often made actually incorrect statements ; 
but he was apt to put one side of a case so strongly that there was. 
no room for the other side. Writers on missions are of all men 
most bound to watch against this tendency, and Dr. Pierson’s 
vigilance sometimes deserted him. He needed a little of the 
cautious accuracy of our German friends. Perhaps an exchange 
between them of caution and warmth might have been advantageous 
both ways. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that the cause of missions is deeply 
indebted to Dr. Pierson. His books, especially the first one, The 
Crisis of Missions, came exactly when they were needed, and when 
they could foster the rising fervour of earnest Christian people in 


Europe and America. Different periods need different treatment. 
26 
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The more scientific note of ‘Edinburgh’ is the right one now; 
but this is no reflection on the fire that was kindled five-and-twenty 
years ago, or on the fuel that fed it,—of which fuel Dr. Pierson’s 
books and addresses were no small part. Even now, with all our 
science and system, we do need, and always shall need, the devotion 
to our Divine Master and to His Word that so eminently character- 
ized Arthur Pierson. 
EUGENE Stock 


LonpDon 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of the 
co-operation of Professor Harlan P. Beach (New York), Dr. Julius 
Richter (Berlin), M. Mare Boegner (Paris), Professor H. M. van Nes 
(Leiden), Rev. F. R. Schepelern (Aarhus), Mr. J. N. Farquhar (Calcutta), 
Dr. Eugene Stock (London). 

Published matter on subjects relating to missions is included when it is 
of exceptional interest. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by f. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 416. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


MAIN HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


IX. THE CHURCH IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
X. Comity, Co-OPERATION, AND UNITY. 
XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON-CHRISTIAN 


I. History. 
II. MisstIoNaRY BIOGRAPHY. 
III. THe Home Base. 


IV. THe Mission FIE.LpDs. RELIGIONS. 
V. WorkKS OF REFERENCE, XII, Soctat AND POLITICAL RELATIONS OF 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF MISSIONS. MIssIons. 


XIII. HorTATORY AND PRACTICAL. 
XIV. NEw MIssIONARY MAGAZINES. 
XV. MISSIONARY EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS. 


VII. THE TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS 
OF MISSIONARIES. 
VIII. Misstonary METHODs. 


Missions ’ by Professors R. M. Henry and H. J. 
Lawlor. 


I. History 
Early and Medieval 


Diz GEMEINDE IN DER APOSTOLISCHEN ZEIT History of Missionary Societies 





UND IM MISSIONSGEBIETE. Beitrage zur 
Foérderung christl. Theologie. Prof. D. A. 
Schlatter. 47 S. Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann. M.1.50. 1912. J8o. 

Eine geistvolle, theologisch solide, fundierte 
Parallele. 


Saint AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. Sir 
Henry H. Howorth, K.C.I.E. Illus. Maps. 
xcix+45r pp. London: Murray. 12s. 
net. 1913. J8rI. 


This careful statement of the facts concerning 
the birth of the English Church completes the 
author’s recent study of ‘ St. Gregory the Great.’ 


IRELAND’s Hope: A CALL TO SERVICE. 232 pp. 
London: S.C.M. 1s.6d.net. 1913. 182. 
A record of a conference of Irish students, 
which includes two addresses on ‘ Early Irish 





WESLEY’s WorLpD ParisuH.:#A Sketch of the 


Hundred Years’ Work of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society. George G. 
Findlay, D.D., and Mary Grace. Findlay, 
M.Sc. 224pp. London: Hodder, & C. H. 
Kelly. 1s.net. 1913. 1783. 

This volume is issued in connexion with the 
Centenary of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society, and will be followed later by the larger 
Centenary History of Wesleyan Missions, in 
the preparation of which Dr. Findlay is engaged. 
The story of the rapid and wide expansion of 
Methodism is one of remarkable interest, and the 
authors have succeeded in compressing the large 
amount of material into a clear and readable 
narrative. The concluding chapter is an im- 
pressive presentation of the world call to Method- 
ism by the Rev. W. H. Findlay. 
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Nos PSRSPECTIVES D’AVENIR. Rapport lu a 
la Conférence Consultative des Comités 
auxiliaires le 4 Décembre 1912 et imprimé 4 
la demande unanime de la Conférence. Jean 
Bianquis. 47 pp. Paris: Société des 
Missions Evangéliques. ofr.25. 1912. 184. 

A ss and courageous discussion of the 

tion and items ont ook of the Société 

des  Misclons ee de Paris by the successor 
Boegner.) 5 

a Pcie DES ALLGEMEINEN EVANGELISCH- 
PROTESTANTISCHEN MISSIONSVEREINS IN 
CHINA UND JAPAN. Missionsinspektor Lic. 
Witte. AMZ. 1913. (II) 58-67. 1785. 


{Dr ALLGEMEINE EVANGELISCH-PROTESTANT- 
IscHE MISSIONSVEREIN. Dr. Hans Haas. 
ZMR.» 1913. (Jan.) 13-21. 786. 


FXSTSCHRIFT ZUR’ JAHRHUNDERTFEIER DER 
PRIVIL. WORTTEMBERGISCHEN BIBELANSTALT. 
Pfarrer A. Risch. 112 S. Stuttgart: 
Selbstverlag der Wirttemb. Bibelanstalt. 
M.1. 1912. 1787. 


¢DzR VEREIN DER GLAUBENSVERBREITUNG. 
Die katholischen Missionen. 1912. (Oct.) 
1-7; (Nov.) 35-7 ; (Dec.) 62-6. 188. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
FAITH AND THE CaTHOLIC Missions. An 
Historical Sketch of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith, a Complete Descrip- 
tion of its Organization and Administration, 
and an Official Report of what it has done 
for the Missions since its Foundation in 
1822 to 1912. Right Rev. Joseph Freri, 
D.C.L. 40 pp. New York; Press of the 
Society Se the Propagation of the Faith. 

1912. 789. 


See also 226 ge ony Mission, Hunan) ; 
253 (B.M.S. in Ceylon); 285 (Qua Iboe) ; 
304 (Norwegian Mission, Madagascar) ; 330 
(U.F.C. Atlas). 


il. Missionary Biography 


ARTHUR DovuGLas, MISSIONARY ON LAKE 
Nyasa. The Story of his Life. Canon 
B. W. Randolph, D.D. Illus. 312 pp. 
London: Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa. 2s. 6d. net. 1912. I90. 

A well-written account of the devoted young 
missionary who was shot by a Portuguese 
corporal on the shores of Lake Nyasa in November 
IgiI. 

ADA BEESON FARMER. A Missionary Heroine 
of Kuang Si, South China. Rev. Wilmoth 
A. Farmer, Ph.B. Illus. 325 pp. Atlanta: 
Foote & Davies Co. $1.50. 1912. gr. 

A circumstantial account of a worker who 
laboured in a little-known province. 


¢D. Martin KAHLER. In piam memoriam. 
D. Joh. Warneck. AMZ. 1912. (XII) 
529-42. 192. 











Just BrFoRE THE Dawn.4)The Life and 
Work of Nonomiya Sontuku. Robert C. 
Armstrong. 293pp. New Yorkand London: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50; 6s. 6d. net. 
I9gI2. 193. 

ARTHUR T. PrERSON: A —— D. L. 
Pierson. (illus. 3 New York: 
Revell. $1.50 ES Bg: Nisbet. 
6s. net. I912. 194. 

See review, p. 401. 

Hupson Taytor. Ein Lebensbild. H. & G. 
Taylor. 434 S. Bremen: Emil Miller. 
M. 5. 195. | 

Aus dem englischen. 

NOTABLE WoMEN OF MODERN’ CHINA. 
Margaret E. Burton. Illus. 271 pp. New 
York and London: Revell. $1.25 net; 
3s. 6d. net. I912. 796. 

See review, p. 388. 

VORE KINESISKE MISSIONSARBEJDERE. En 
Rakke Levnedsskildringer. Joh. Nyholm. 
II Ed. vii+139 K6ébenhavn: Det 
danske Missionsselskab. 1 Kr. 1912. 197. 

A series of biographies of native workers 
connected with the Danish mission in Manchuria. 


lil. The Home Base 


tAUF DEN SPUREN DER WELT-MISSIONS- 
KONFERENZ. Fr. Wiirz. EMM. tor1z2. 
(XII) 517-26. 198. 


{Das CONTINUATION COMMITTEE IN LAKE 
Mononk. D. Julius Richter. AMZ. 1912. 
(XII) 542-9. 199. 

{Diz BEGRUNDUNG VON MISSIONSPROFESSUREN 
AN DEUTSCHEN UNIVERSITATEN. Prof. D. 
CarlMirbt. Die Studierstube. 1912. (Sept.) 
468-80. 200. 

See pp. 366-7. 

{THE CONTRIBUTIQN OF WOMEN TO THE HoME 
WorK OF THEC.M.S. G.A.Gollock. CMR. 
1912. (Dec.) 714-23. 201. 

See also 184; 188, 189; 194 meen: e 
419, and other entries under X 


Conference Reports and Y ear-books 
ZES EN TWINTIGSTE ALGEMEENE NEDER- 
LANDSCHE ZENDINGSCONFERENTIE. [24 biz. 
Den Haag: dZendingsstudieraad. f 0.40. 
1913. 202. 

Report of the Conference at Amsterdam, 
28-30 October rorz, with addresses by 
Gunning, ‘Dew ergadering van het V vataeidnee. 
Comite te Lake Mohonk’; Dr. J. F. Callenbach, 

* Overzicht van de Senting in onze Kolonien’ ; 
Dr. C. W. Th. Baron van Boetzelaer van Dubble- 
dam,‘ De eenheid van dandelen op het Zendings- 
veld’; J. Fortgans, ‘De onderwijsmet hode op 
de Inlandsche scholen’; L. J. van Wijk, ‘ Wat 
moet er gedaan worden om belangstelling te 
wekken voor het werk der Zending ?’ 

BERICHT UBER DIE V. MISSIONSWOCHE IN 
HERRNHUT. 72S. Herrnhut: Miss. Buchh. 
60 Pig. 1912. 203. 
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{Die ERSTE ALLGEMEINE SCHWEDISCHE 
MISSIONSKONFERENZ. Pastor yy, Berlin. 
AMZ. tr912. (XII) 549-56. 204. 


See also 182; 331; 405. 


iV. The Mission Fields 
Japan (including Chosen and Formoea) 
THE JAPANESE Nation: Its LAND, ITs 
PEOPLE, AND ITs Lire. Inazo Nitobé, 
A.M,, Ph.D., LL.D. 350 pp. New York 
and London: Putnam. $1.50 net; 6s. net. 
I9I2. 205. 
A review of this work is in preparation. 
{MIsSSIONSRUNDSCHAU: JAPAN. III. F. Raeder. 


AMZ. 1912. (XII) 562-71. 206. 

{THe Future or Japan. E. Bruce Mitford. 
National Review (London). 1913. (Jan.) 
834-44. 207. 

See pp. 356-7. 

tJapan To-Day AND To-Morrow. Hamilton 
W. Mabie. The Outlook. 1913. (Feb. 15) 
359-61. 208. 


The first of a series of articles by the Associate 
Editor, who is making a visit to Japan. 
¢TuHe IDEAL oF WOMANHOOD AS A FACTOR IN 
MIssIONARY Work. III. Japanese Women 
and the Problems of the Present Day. Ume 
Tsuda. IRM. 1913. (Apr.) 291-304. 209. 


{THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN Japan. A. C. 
Macdonald. JE. 1913. (Jan.) 10-3. 
210. 

¢MIsSIONSRUNDSCHAU: Korea. D. Julius 
Richter. AMZ. 1913. (I) 36-44. 2rZ. 

THE Korean Conspiracy Case. Arthur J. 
Brown, D.D. 27 New York: Presby- 
terian Board of Missions.f\1g12. 272. 

{THE KorEAN Conspiracy Case. A Review. 


The Outlook. 1913. (Jan. 18) 120-4. 273. 
{Die VERsCHW6RUNG IN Korea (CHOSEN). 


Missionsinspektor Lic. Witte. ZMR. 1912. 
(XII) 358-73. Auch EMM. 10913. (II) 
87-92; AMZ. 1913. (I) 36-40. 274. 


See also 193 (Biography) ; 347-50 (Education) ; 
386 (Religions). 
China 


CHINESISCHE GESCHICHTE. 
520S. Stuttgart: Gundert. 
2I5. 

Der Verfasser behandelt kurz das Altertum 
(bis 220 p. Ch., S. 5-61) das Mittelalter (bis 1280, 
62-100) und die neuere Zeit (1280-1644) um 
dann in eine detaillierte Darstellung der chinesi- 
schen Geschichte unter der Mandschu (oder Da 
a Dynastie einzutreten (125-500). Beson- 
ders die uns nahe liegenden Zeiten der Regierung 
Hienfung’s 1856-61, Tung-dschi’s und Gwang- 
sii’s werden ausfiihrlich dargestellt. Haupt- 
sachlich in dieser aysfiihrlichen Schilderung der 
verwickelten Vorgange desg@letzten halben 
Jahrhunderts beruht der Wert des Buches. 


Dr. H. Hermann. 
M.10. 1912. 
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RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT POLICIES IN 


Cuina. J. O. P. Bland. Illus. 494 pp. 
London: Heinemann. 16s. net. 1912. 
216. 
See review, p. 388. 
THE PassING OF THE Mancuus. P. H. Kent. 


Illus. Maps. xii+404 pp. London: Arnold. 
15s. net. 1912. 217. 
See review, p. 388. 
CHINA AS DESCRIBED BY GREAT WRITERS. 


Esther Singleton. Illus. 403 pp. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.60 net. 
1g12. 278. 


Excerpts from a score of prominent writers of 
varying dates. 

SHANTUNG, THE SACRED PROVINCE OF CHINA, 
IN SOME OF ITs ASPECTS: Being a Collection 
of Articles, including brief Histories, 
Statistics, etc. Compiled and Edited by 
Robert C. oe Illus. 428 pp. 
Shanghai: C.L.S. 20s. 1912. 279. 

This fine quarto volume contains chapters of 
unequal value by official or missionary writers, 
dealing with the antiquities, places of interest, 
history, political conditions, and commercial pro- 
ducts of Shantung, together with brief accounts 
of the Raman Catholic and Protestant missions, 
and short biographies of leading Protestant 
missionaries. The book is dedicated to the 
Chinese governor of the province. There are 
numerous statistical tables, two large folding 
maps showing the ancient kingdoms in North 
China and the distribution of Protestant mis- 
sionary societies to-day in Shantung, and a large 
indexed plan of Tsinan City, settlement and 
suburbs. 

{THE MEans oF UNIFYING CHINA. Charles W. 
Eliot, LL.D. JRD. 1913. (Jan.) 237-54. 
220. 

See pp. 357-8. 

Diz UMWALzuNG IN CHINA UND DIE SICH 
DADURCH FUR DIE MISSION ERGEBENDEN 
BEDINGUNGEN UND ARBEITSMOGLICHKEITEN. 
Missionsinspektor Glier. — der ver- 
einigten deutschen Missionskonf. 1913. 11-27. 
2al. 


fMISSIONSRUNDSCHAU: CHINA. P. Schwager. 


ZMW. 1912. (IV) 307-30. 222. 
TEINIGE GEGENWARTSFRAGEN DER MISSION 
IN CuHInA. W. Schlatter. EMM. 1913. 


(I) 16-23 ; (Il) 64-74. 223. 

SUNSHINE AND SHADOW ON THE TIBETAN 
FrRonTIER. Flora B. Shelton. 141 pp. 
Cincinnati: Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society. 1912. 224. 

Simple sketches of evangelistic and medical 
work on the Chinese border at Tachienlu and 
Batang. 

AUF VORPOSTEN IN CHINA. 
W. Leuschner. 148 S. Berlin Miss. 
Buchh. 75 Pfg. 225. 

Tagebuchblatter einer deutschen Missionars- 
frau im Norden der Kanton-Provinz; im Brief- 


Frau Missionssup. 
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form und dementsprechend in buntem Wechsel 
die mannigfaltigsten Fragen beriihrend. 

Tr AaR t Hunan. J. A. Gotteberg. ii+52 pp. 
Stavanger: Det norske Missionsselskab. 
1Kr. 1912. 226. 


{MEINE ERFAHRUNGEN MIT DEN MISSIONEN 
IN SHANTUNG. Admiral z. D., Gouverneur 
a. D. von Truppel Exc. ZMR. _ Igr2. 
(XII) 353-7. 227. 

{CHINESE MOHAMMEDANISM. W. B. Pettus. 
MRW. 10913. (Feb.) 103-7. 228. 


See also r9z, 195-7 (Biography) ; 357 (Medical); 
364 (Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui); 379-85 
(Religions) ; 408-zo (Opium). 


Malay Archipelago 
THE Maray Peninsuta. Arnold Wright and 
Thomas H. Reid. Illus. Map. 360 pp. 
London: Fisher Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 
I9gI2. 229. 

This book, dealing with modern history, 
economic conditions, political administration, and 
possibilities of development will be of service as 
a background for the study of missions in the 
Malay Peninsula. 


THE PAGAN TRIBES OF BorNEO. A Descrip- 
tion of their Physical, Moral, and Intellectual 
Condition, with some Discussion of their 
Ethnic Relations. Charles Hose, D.Sc., and 
William McDougall, M.B., F.R.S. With an 
Appendix on the Physical Characters of the 
Races of Borneo, by A. C. Haddon, D.Sc. 
2 vols. 300, 374 pp. London: Macmillan. 
42s. net. I912. 230. 

Into these remarkable volumes Dr. Hose has 
condensed the results of twenty-four years’ 
intimate knowledge of the peoples of Borneo. 
His collaborators were members of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to the Torres Straits 
in 1897. 

Java AND THE Dutcn East INpIEs. A. 
Cabaton. Translated by Bernard Miall. 
Illus. Map. 376 pp. London: Fisher 
Unwin. t0s.6d. 1911. 232. 

First published in Paris in 1910. M. Antoine 
Cabaton is professor of Malay in the Ecole des 
Langues orientales vivantes, and wrote his book 
for his pupils. The subjects treated are akin 
to those in Nos. 229, 309, and the book will have 
similar uses. The translator contributes an 
historical sketch. 


t{MISSIONSRUNDSCHAU : NIEDERLANDISCH- 


InpIeEN. D. Joh. Warneck. AMZ. 1913. 
(II) 71-86. 232. 


{DER ANFANG DER MISSIONSARBEIT IN Posso 
(CeLEBES). A. C. Kruyt. AMZ. 1913. 
(I) Beibl. 1-16. 233. 

De BaARE’E-SPREKENDE TORADJA’S' VAN 
MippDEN-CELEBES. N. Adriani en Alb. C. 
Kruyt. Eerste deel: Land en Volken- 
kunde. xi+ 426 biz. ’s-Gravenhage: M. 
Nijhoff. £2.50. 1912. 234. . 





This standard work will be completed in 3 
volumes. The first volume is written by Kruyt, 
and contains ee pre ee ethnology; a special 
chapter (XI) deals with ‘ Het Mohammedanisme 
aan den Lindkant der Tomini-Bocht.’ 

tEEN JAVAANSCHE Dorps—en Familiekroniek. 
D. Crommelin. MNZG. 1912. (IV) 229- 
41. 235. 

{Dr TALEN vAN HALMAHERA, in verband met 
de Evangelie-verkondiging. J. Fortgens. 
MNZG. to12. (III) 194-213. 236. 


THe Heap HunTERS OF NORTHERN Luzon. 

‘rom Ifugao to Kalinga. Cornelius de 
Witt Willcox. Illus. Map. 304 _ pp. 
Kansas City, Mo.: Franklin Tiudson Publ. 
Co. $1.50. I912. 237. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Willcox gives an account 
of the barbarous tribes visited. In a chapter 
on the future of these peoples he deprecates their 
being turned over to the Filipinos and advocates 
the present government policy. An appendix 
on the Independence of the Philippines argues 
for their retention by the United States. 


See also 368-9 (Church). 


British india and Ceylon 


FINDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
HELD In Catcutta, December 18th to 21st, 
1912. Under the Presidency of Dr. J. R. 
Mott, Chairman of the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh World Missionary 
Conference. 40 pp. To be obtained from 
Secretaries of Interim Committee, E. C. 
Carter, Esq., Y.M.C.A., Calcutta; Rev. 
W. E. S. Holland, C.M.S., Calcutta ; or from 
the Office of this Review, 2d.. 238. 


{RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONTINUATION Com- 
MITTEE CONFERENCE IN Mapras. HF. 
Igt2. (Dec.) 451-9. 239. 

{THE ConTINUATION COMMITTEE CONFERENCES 
IN InpIA. I. THE PLAN AND METHOD. 
J. N. Farquhar. II. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE CONFERENCES AND THEIR CONCLUSIONS. 
The Bishop of Madras. III. THE BEARING 
OF THE CONFERENCES ON CO-OPERATION. 
J. H. Maclean. IRM. 1913. (Apr.) 269- 
90. 240. 

A History oF BENGALI LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. Dinesh Chandra Sen, B.A. 
Illus. 1030 pp. Calcutta: University of 
Calcutta. 18s.net. I9gII. 241. 

See review, p. 396. 


D.D. 119 pp. London: C. H. Kelly. 
Is. 6d. met. I9g12. 242. 

Mr. Robinson’s seven years’ experiment 
closed in 1889. He set himself to bridge the gulf 
between a missionary and the caste people of 
India, conforming to their life and striving to 





fathom their thought. Finally his health failed 
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and he had to leave India.” The book makes a 
remarkable contribution to a problem which is 
still unsolved. 


LIGHT IN THE DARK JUNGLES. A. Dumbarton, 
F.R.G.S. Illus. 159 pp. London: C. H. 
Kelly. 1s. 6d.net. 1912. 243. 

A story based on the beginnings of a promising 
movement among the Namadiris of the Mysore. 


tA CoMMON ALPHABET FOR INpIA. R. Grant 
Brown, 1.C.S. The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
1913. (Jan.) 117-46. 244. 


+A pROPos DE L'UNIVERSITE MUSULMANE 
D’ALIGARH. D. Menant. Revue du Monde 
Musulman. 1912. (Dec.) 268-89. 245. 


ge PARIAS DANS L’INDE D’AUJOURD’HUI. 
er Glotz. Revue de Paris. 1912. 
(Juillet 15) go1-28. 246. 


tHinpu GrrRLs’ SCHOOL AT CONJEEVERAM. 
Mukandi Lal. Modern Review. 1912. 
(Dec.) 600-7. 247. 

An account of the principles and methods of 
what the writer describes as ‘by far the best 
institution for the education of Hindu girls in 
our country.’ 


+MISSION STRATEGY IN INpDIA. Rev. G. 
Hibbert-Ware. CMR. 1912. (Nov.) 648- 
53. 248. 


tNOCHMALS DIE KATHOLISCHEN MISSIONEN 
INDIENS IM LICHTE DER ZAHLEN. I. C. 
Houpert, S.J. Die katholischen Missionen. 
1913. (Feb.) 116-7. 249. 


GESCHICHTEN UND BILDER AUS DER MISSION. 
No. 31. 27S. Halle: Buchh. des Waisen- 
hauses. 25 Pfg. 1913. 250. 

Inhalt : Siidindien und die Tamulen, von A. 


Gehring ; Die erhabene Grésse der Mission, von 
A. Foertsch. 


GEGENWARTIGER STAND DER MISSION IN 
InpizgN. R. Handmann. Jahrbuch der 
sachs. Miss. Konf. 1913. 30-45. 251. 


SHorTStToriEs. ‘ Kusika.’ 180pp. Madras: 
Offices of the Hindu. 6 annas. I9g12. 
252. 

Eleven striking short stories written b 
Hindu to - ose the defects of Indian marriage 
customs. e majority of the stories were first 
published in 4 Hindu. 


LANKA: THE RESPLENDENT IsLE. The Story 
of the Baptist Mission in Ceylon. Rev. 
John A, Ewing. Illus. 121 pp. London: 
B.M.S. 2s. 6d. net. 1913. 253. 

Issued on the completion of a hundred years’ 
work in the island. 


See also 334 (Methods) ; 3412, 344-5, 351, 355, 
360, 363, 365, 373-4 (Findings of Continuation 
Committee Conferences) ; 352-3 (Education) ; 
354 (Industrial); 3 56 (Medical); 367 
(Literature) ; 366-7 (Church); 375 (Unity) ; 
387-92 (Religions). 














Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiems 
THe LEGAL PosITION OF WOMEN IN ISLAM. 
Ameer Ali, Syed. 47 pp. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 1s. 6d. net. 1912. 254. 
See review, p. 373- 


Essays, INDIAN AND Istamic. S. Khuda 
Bukhsh. 295 pp. London: Probsthain. 
7s. 6d. net. I912. 255. 

See review, p. 373- 


PoLitiguE MUSULMANE DE LA HOLLANDE. 
Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje. 160pp. Paris: 
Leroux. 1911. 256. 

See review, p. 373- 


A MopERN PILGRIM IN MECCA, AND A SIEGE 
IN SANAA. A. J. B. Wavell, F.R.G.S. 
Illus. 349pp. London: Constable. tos. 6d. 
net. I9QI2. 257. 

The value of this book lies in its vivid descrip- 
tion of actual experiences during the pilgrimage 
of 1908-9, and subsequently in the war between 
Turks and Arabs in the Yemen. Sanaa lies just 
north of the territory described in No. 258. 


THe Lanp or Uz. Abdullah Mansar (G. 
Wyman Bury). 354 pp. London: Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6d. net. I911. 258. 

A detailed record of tribal life and warfare 
in southern Arabia, by a British political agent 
who had intimate relations with the people in the 
Aden ‘ Protectorate’ and the hinterland for ten 
years. 

{THE Cross AND THE CRESCENT IN THE 
BALKAN PENINSULA. Rev. C. R. D. Biggs, 
D.D. EW. 1913. (Jan.) I-12. 259. 


{PoLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS RESULTS OF THE 
BaLKAN War. Rev. Charles T. Riggs. 
MRW. 1913. (Jan.) 17-22. 260. 


tAN EINER ZEITENWENDE. D. Julius Richter. 
AMZ. 1913. (I) 3-10. 26r. 

{CHRISTIANS AND IsLAM IN TURKEY. Sir 
Edwin Pears. Nineteenth Century. 1913. 
(Feb.) 278-91. 262. 

An effective reply to an article by Mr. M. 
Pickthall in the December issue of the same 
Review, in which he endeavoured to maintain 
that the atrocities of the Turks were of compara- 
tively recent origin and provoked by the faults 
and aggressions of Christians. 

{NoTES SUR LES MUSULMANS DU CAUCASE. 
Revue du Monde Musulman. i912. (Sept.) 
133-241. 263. 

{ReELicious LIBERTY IN Persia. Rev. J. L. 
Potter, D.D. MW. 1913. (Jan.) 41-6. 
264. 

{THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE BAKHTIARIS. 
D. W: Cas, MD::.- MAW. . 10%3., (Jan) 
47-51. 265. 

{THE Kurps—A NEGLECTED PEOPLE. Rev. 
R. M. Labaree. The Assembly Herald. 
1912. (Dec.) 639-42. 266. 
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{POLITIQUE MUSULMANE. A. Le Chatelier. 
Fot et Vie. 1912. (Nov. 1) 616-20, 
267. 

Edition francaise de la lettre au Dr. Zwemer 
parue dans The Moslem World, 1912. (Oct.) 
339-46. 

?TuHe Convert’s Status In MALIxkr Law. 
Captain F. H. Ruxton. MW. 1913. (Jan.) 
37-40. 268. 

tAROUND THE HORIZON OF THE MOSLEM WORLD. 
Rev. S. M. Zwemer. MRW. 1913. (Feb.) 
95-102. 269. 

¢Tue INFLUENCE OF A MOHAMMEDAN ENVIRON- 
MENT ON THE MISSIONARY. Rev. W. A. 
SHepp, D.D. MW. 1913. (Jan.) 5-10. 
270. 

¢Brste Work AMONG Mostems. Rev. A. A. 
Bowen, D.D. MW. 1913. (Jan.) 52-62- 
271. 

{THE PossIBILITY AND JOY OF PERSONAL 
WorK AMONG MosLeEmMs. Rev. W. H. Reed. 
MW. 10913. (Jan.) 71-4. 272. 

See a _, 1508 0 ; 234 (Celebes); 307 
(Madag . yeh Mauritius) ; 362 (Litera- 
ture) ; vow lB (Religions). 


Africa (General) 

AFRIcA OF To-Day. Joseph K. Goodrich. 
Illus. Map. xvii+315 pp. Chicago: 
McClurg & Co. $1.50net. 1912. 273. 

An illustrated handbook of the continent with 
separate chapters on the different great divisions, 
supplemented by concise discussions of race and 


politics. 
VERSPREIDE GESCHRIFTEN. Prof. Dr. G. A. 


Wilken. Verzameld door Mr. F. D. E. van 
Ossenbruggen. 4 din. 184628, 14+4521, 
10+579, 14+742 blz. ’s-Gravenhage: Van 
Dorp en Co. f 35. I9I2. 274. 

A valuable collection of articles, contributed 
to various magazines by the eminent Dutch 
ethnologist. 

Der AFRIKANER, SEINE WIRTSCHAFTLICHE 
LEISTUNGSFAHIGKEIT, GEISTIGE BEFAHIG- 
UNG UND RELIGIOSE VERANLAGUNG. Drei 
Vortrage auf dem 2. deutschen Kolonial- 
missions’ in Kassel. 28 S. Bremen: 
Verlag der Norddeutschen Missionsgesell- 
schaft. 15 Pig. 1912. 275. 

Die Vortrage sind von dem Bremer Grosskauf- 
mann J. K. Vietor, Prof. Dr. Meinhof und 
D. J. Spieth. 

{KRITISCHE DARSTELLUNG DER NEUESTEN 
ANSICHTEN UBER GRUPPIERUNGEN UND 
BEWEGUNGEN DER SPRACHEN UND VOLKER 
In Arrika. P. F. Hestermann, S.V.D. 
Anthropos. 1912. (Heft 4-5) 722-60; 
1913. (Heft 1) 219-50. 276. ; 

An exhaustive presentation of the present 
position of ethnological and linguistic research in 
— to Africa, with a clear statement of the 

ievements and conclusions of the leading 
scholars, and especially of Meinhof and Wester- 
mann. 











+ Tue Lancuaces or Arrica. A. Werner. 
ournal of the African Society. 1913. 
Jan.) 120-35. 277. 

{THe SysTeMATIC StuDY OF AFRICAN Lan- 
GuAGES. Rev. W. A. Crabtree. Journal 
of the African Society. 1913. (Jan.) 177- 
89. 278. 

{Davin LIVINGSTONE AND THE NEGRO. Booker 
T. Washington. IRM. 1913. (Apr.) 224- 
35- 279. 

See also 342 (Language Study); 422 (Text- 
book). 


West Africa 
(from the oe to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 

La POLITIQUE INDIGENE DE L’ANGLETERRE EN 
AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE. E.  Baillaud. 
Xxxix+561 pp. Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 
50. I912. 280. 

Cet important ouvrage, dédié A l’African 
Society, étudie, d’une fagon aussi objective que 
possible, les diverses méthodes politiques suivies 
par l’Angleterre en Afrique occidentale. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE DE L’AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE 
FRANCAISE. Edmond fJoucla. 275 pp. 
Paris: Sansot. 6 fr. 1912. 282. 

LE NOIR Du SOUDAN : pays Mossi et Gouronnsi. 
L. Tanxier. 800 pp. Paris: Emile Larose. 
I2fr. 1912. 282. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE BusH. P. Amaury 
Talbot. Illus. Map. 480 pp. London: 
Heinemann. 18s. net. 1912. 283. 

Whilst working in the Nigerian political 
service among the Ekoi in the Oban District, 
Mr. Talbot succeeded in amassing a wealth of 
knowledge concerning the customs, religion, 
folklore and thought of the people. He repro- 
duces his observations, and numerous African 
stories of animals, the ghost world, etc., in a 
book of unusual interest and value. 

THINKING BLack. Twenty-two Years without 
a Break in the Long Grass of Central Africa. 
D. Crawford, F.R.G.S. Illus. xvi+485 pp. 
London: Morgan & Scott. 7s. . net. 
IgI2. 284. 

See review, p. 398. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN Qua IBog. The 
Story of a Missionary Effort in Nigeria. 
Robert L. M'Keown. Illus. 170 pp. 
London : Morgan & Scott. Belfast: Strain 
& Sons. 2s. 1912. 285. 

A well-written account of an independent 
mission which has now 6 main statjons and 14 
European missionaries. Steady and success 
work has been done in a district of Southern 
Nigeria, lying between Bonny and Calabar. 

WHERE ANIMALS TALK: WEST AFRICAN FOLK 
Lore TaLes. Robert H. Nassau. 250 pp. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 1912. 286. 

Half a century under the equatorjhas provided 
this veteran missionary with a wealth of native 
tales which are classed under the Mpongwe, 
Benga and Fang Tribes—6r tales in all. 
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MISSIONARISCHE PROBLEME UND AUFGABEN IN 
ALT—- UND NeEvu- KAMERUN. Missionar 
G. Oettli. ‘wom der verein. deutschen 
Missionskonfi. 1913. 38-58. 287. 

tim UrRwatp von Kamerun. Erlebnisse 
eines Missionspioniers vor 30 Jahren (der 
Bapt. Missionar Richardson). P. Steiner. 
— 1912. (XI) 481-94; (XIT) 526-42. 
288. 


Les Socitt&s PRIMITIVES DE tr’ AFRIQUE 
EQUATORIALE. Dr. Ad. Cureau, Gouverneur 
honoraire des Colonies. Illus. et carte. 
xii+420 pp. Paris: Armand Colin. 6 fr. 
I912. 289. 

Trés précieuse contribution a l'étude psycho- 
logique et sociologique des peuples du bassin du 
Congo. 

Apamawa. E.Lohmann. Stift Uchtenhozen. 
31 S. Frankfurt a. M.: Verlag des Christl. 
Hilfsbundes fiir Armenien. 25 Pfg. 1912. 
290. 

East Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba) 


IN THE HEARTOFSAVAGEDOM. Reminiscences 
of Life and Adventure during a Quarter of 
a Century of Pioneering Missionary Labours 
in the Wilds of East Equatorial Africa. 
Mrs. Stuart Watt. Edited by her Husband. 
472 pp. London: Marshall Bros. 7s. 6d. 
net. I912. 29r. 

See review, p. 399. 


THE Lanp oF Zr1nyj, being an Account of British 
East Africa, its Ancient History and Present 
Inhabitants. Captain .  Stigand. 
Illus. Map. 351 pp. London: Constable. 
I5s. net. I913. 292. 

The author's observations are of more value 
than his deductions. The book contains much 
detailed information tersely given. 

tUcanpa : I. NEED OF REINFORCEMENTS. 
Right Rev. J. J. Willis, D.D. II. Examprie 
oF Expansion. Rev. A. B. Fisher. CMR. 
1912. (Feb.) 88-94. 293. 

The first paper describes the present position 
of the Uganda mission and its urgent needs ; 
the second gives an account of the contemplated 
advances to the East, North and West. 


{THE CuHuRcH In Ucanpa. The Uganda 
Diocese. Uganda Notes. 1913. (Jan.) 
13-9. 294. 

Les MISSIONS CHRETIENNES EN OUGANDA. 
Maurice Lagier. 128 pp. Lafitte (Lot-et- 
Garonne): Chez l’auteur. 1 fr. 50. I912. 
295. 

Etude comparative des méthodes de la C.M.S. 
et des Missions catholiques en Ouganda. 

NEvE PROBLEME DER LEIPZIGER MISSION IN 
DEvTSCH OsTAFRIKA. Missionar E. Miiller. 
Jahrbuch der sachs. Miss. Konf. 1913. 
40-63. 296. 








SoLt DEutscH OSTAFRIKA CHRISTLICH ODER 
MOHAMMEDANISCH WERDEN? EE. Schultze. 
66 S. Berlin: Miss. Buchh. 50 Pfg. 1913. 


297. 
(a) Die Gefahr. (b) Der Weg zur Rettung. 
{ZENTRALAFRIKANISCHE MISSIONSAUFGABEN. 
G. Schrenk. EMM. 1913. (II) 49-64. 
298. 
See also rg0 (Biography); 370 (Church) ; 
421 (Text-book). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
{Diz KapsTADTER ALLGEMEINE MuIssIonNs- 
KONFERENZ vom 3-9 Juli 1913. D. Julius 
Richter. AMZ. 1913. (I) 18-25. 299. 
Tue Lire or A SoutH AFRICAN Tripe. II. 
The Psychic Life. HenriA. Junod. 574 pp. 
Neuchatel: Imprimerie Attinger Fréres. 
1913. 300. 
{Missionary OccuPATION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Prof. H. P. Beach, MRW. 1912. (Nov.) 
840-6. Jor. 


¢Die Pariser Mission 1m Lessuto. Dr. jur. 
H. Christ. EMM. 1913. (I) 23-32. j3o2. 
Diz LIEBESARBEIT DER BERLINER MISSION 
IN BocHuM-BLAUBERG. M. Wilde. 16 S. 
Berlin : Miss. Buchh. 10Pfg. 1912. 303. 


See also 37z (Native Church). 


Madagascar and Mauritius 


MADAGASKAR : OVERSIGT OVER DEN FORENEDE 
KIRKES MISSIONSMARK PAA EN. (Hans 
Martin.) M. _ Saeterlie. Illus. Maps. 
270 pp. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publ. 
House. $1. 1912. 304. 

An excellent summary of the history, popula- 
tions, and special field of the United Norwegian 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. Chapters IV 
and V describe the social and religious con- 
ditions demanding Christian uplift. 


TIL SEIR GJENNEM NEDERLAG. Missionen 








paa Sydéstkysten af Madagaskar. iv +200 
pp. Stavanger: Det norske Missionsselskab. 
2Kr. 1912. 305. 


HistorrE pu RoyaumME Hova. Le R. P. 
Malzac, S.J. 646 pp. Tananarive: Im- 
primerie catholique. 5 fr. 1912. 306. 


¢L’Istam A Mapacascar. G. Mondain. 
Journal des Missions évangéliques. 1912. 
(Mars) 181-6. 307. 

tL’Istam A L’ILe Maurice. R. N. Gassite. 
Revue du Monde Musulman. 1912. (Dec.) 
290-329. 308. 

Etude trés consciencieuse et précise, accom- 

a de documents annexes d'une réelle 
valeur. 


See also 372 (Church). 
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Australasia and Oceania 

Papua oR British NEw Guinea. J. H. P. 
Murray. With an Introduction by Sir 
William MacGregor, G.C.M.G. Illus. Map. 
388 pp. London: Fisher Unwin. 15s. 
net. I912. 309. 

A well-planned book on Papua, dealing with its 
geography, history and exploration; its native 
population and the administration of justice 
among them; and possible developments of its 
resources. Testimony to the value of the work 
of missions in Papua is borne both by the author 
and by Sir William MacGregor who was a former 
Governor. 

IN DEN MISSIONSDIENST. Reisebriefe eines 
alten Missionars an seinen Sohn im Missions- 
haus. as ay Flierl. 172S. Leipzig: 
Wallmann. ~. Bote. 920. 

Der Missionspionier unter den Wilden des 
Kaiser Wilhelmslandes sendet Reisebriefe an 
seinen Sohn, der sich fiir den Missionsdienst 
riistet. Sie werden ihm zum Anlass, sich iiber 
verschiedene missionstheoretischen Fragen aus- 
zulassen. 

LIEF EN LEED UIT DE ZENDING OP NIEUW- 
GuInEA. J. L. D. van der Roest. 44 biz. 
Rotterdam : J. M. Bredee. f 0.15. 1912. 
grr. 

+THE ABORIGINES AND ASIATICS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Australasian Men and Missions. 1912. 
(Dec.) 146-58. 372. 

Tue IsLEs THAT Walt. By a Lady Member 
of the Melanesian Mission. Illus. 128 pp. 
London: S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 1913. 373. 

Closely printed chapters giving a somewhat 
fragmentary account of the work of the native 
members of the Church for which Bishop Patteson 
laid down his life. 

?Drze EINGEBORENEN-SCHULEN IN DEN 
DEUTSCHEN KOLONIEN AFRIKAS UND DER 
SUDSEE. V. Siidsee. Wirkl. Geh. Leg. 
von K6nig. Koloniale Rundschau. 1912. 
(XII) 721-32; 1913. (I) 5-26. 3r4. 

THE Story oF Hawai. Mary C. Alexander. 
Illus. Maps. 272 pp. New York : Ameri- 
can Book 75 cents net. 1912. 315. 

Primarily intended for the children of Hawaii, 
this attractive book provides older readers with 


a readable account of its history, great rulers, 
and transformation. 


America and the West indies 


PRESENT Forces 1N NEGRO PROGRESS. 
W. D. Weatherford, Ph.D. Maps. tg91 pp. 
New York: Association Press. 50 cents. 


I9I2. 316. 

Negro character, race pride, forward move- 
ments, agricultural advance, schools and churches 
are suggestively discussed by one of the foremost 
authorities on the problem of the negro in the 
Southern States. Intended primarily for mis- 
sionary study in the colleges. 


SouTH AMERICA: OBSERVATIONS AND Im- 
PRESSIONS. James Bryce. Maps. 612+xxiv 
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pp. New York and London: Macmillan, 
$2.50; 8s. 6d. net. 1912. 317. 

This volume is marked by the wide knowledge, 
large grasp of principles and charm of literary 
style which are characteristic of Mr. Bryce’s 
writings, and is indispensable to students of 
South American problems. One chapter is 
devoted to the AE rn and Negro populations, 
which Mr. Bryce estimates at 8,000,000 and 
3,000,000 respectively, and a good deal of ad- 
ditional information on the subject is supplied 
in other chapters. Mr. Bryce is disposed to take 
a hopeful view of the future of some at least of 
the South American Republics, but he gives a 
discouraging account of the decline of the Church 
and of religion. 

THE Putumayo, THE DeEviL’s PARADISE: 
Travels in the Peruvian Amazon region, 
and an account of the atrocities committed 


upon the Indians therein. W. E. Harden- 
berg. Illus. 348 pp. London: Fisher 
Unwin. tos. 6d.net. 1912. 378. 


The book contains a full statement by Mr. 
Hardenberg, the American engineer who first 
brought the condition of things to public notice, 
and extracts from Sir Roger Casement’s report. 
The Spectator (Jan. 18) says ‘one closes this book 
almost with a sense of shame at being a human 
being.’ 

fUNTER DEN INDIANERN DES GRAN CHACO 
(Paraguay). P. Striimpfel. EM. 1912. 
(XI) 241-50; (XII) 272-9. 3r9. 

Other Fields 

EASTERN TuURKI GRAMMAR, practical and 
theoretical, with vocabulary. Part I. G. 
Raquette. 73 blz. Sonderabdruck aus den 
Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische 
Sprachen zu Berlin. Berlin: Reichs- 
druckerei. M.2. 1912. 320. 

The author is a missionary of the Svenska 
Missionsférbundet in Turkestan. 

DiE ERMORDUNG ERHARDT’S UND SEINER 


GENOSSEN. Aus der Vorgeschichte der 
Labradormission. H. G. Schneider. 52 S. 
Herrnhut: Miss. Buchh. 50 Pig. 1912. 
gar. 
Hefte zur Missionskunde No. 11. 
The Jews 

HIsTORY OF THE JEWS IN AMERICA. Peter 
Wiernik. Illus. 473 pp. New York: The 
Jewish Press Publ. Co. $1.50. I912. 322. 


Sketches the growth in influence and numbers 
of Jews in the Western Hemisphere ; especially 
valuable for workers in America’s Jewish mis- 
sions. 

+THE JEw IN France. Eugéne Tavernier. 
Nineteenth Century. 1913. (Feb.) 393- 
427. 323. 

DIRECTORY OF PROTESTANT JEWISH MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETIES AND CENTERS THROUGHOUT 
THE Wor.p. Arranged by Rev. Louis 
Meyer, D.D. 24 pp. Chicago: Hebrew 
Mission. I912. 324. 


See also 402—5 (Religion). 
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Orientals in the West 


tINDIAN STUDENTs IN GREAT Britain. F. H. 
Brown. Edinburgh Review. 1913. (Jan.) 
138-56. 325. 


A record of official action in India and Great 
Britain. 
General 

DIE GROSSE MISSIONSGELEGENHEIT DER 
GEGENWART. D. Julius Richter. Jahr- 
buch der vereinigten deutschen Missions- 
konferenzen. 1913. I-II. 326. 

{ANERKENNUNG KATHOLISCHER MISSIONSAR- 
BEIT. Die katholischen Missionen. 1913. 
(Feb.) 109-16. 327. 

REPORTS OF STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS, 
October 1, 1911, to September 30, 1912. 
79 New York: World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 15 cents. 1913. 328. 

Includes interesting reports of student work 
in China and Korea, India and Ceylon, and Japan 
—three out of the twelve movements affiliated to 
the World Student Christian Federation. 


V. Works of Reference 
ENCYCLOP2DIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, 
Vol. V. Edited by Rev. James Hastings 


D.D. 924 pp. Edinburgh: T. & 7 
Clark. Cloth, 28s. net.; half-morocco, 
348. net. I912. 329. 


The fifth volume of this monumental and 
invaluable undertaking contains an unusual 
number of articles of special value to missionaries. 
The subjects of Ethics, Education, the Family, 
and Festivals and Fasts are dealt with in long 
and weighty articles (that on the first-named 
subject covering more than 100 pages), divided 
into separate sections according to countries or 
religions. Other important subjects treated are 
the Dravidians of North and South India, the 
Eskimos, Expiation, the Fall, Faith, Fate, 
Fasting, and Fetishism. Among the articles 
of more general interest, mention may be made 
of those on Dreams, Dress, Drinks, Dualism, 
Eschatology, Ethnology, Evolution, Experience 
(religious), and Feeling. 

UNITED FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND FOREIGN 
Mission ATLAS. 12 pp. Edinburgh: 
Foreign Mission Committee. 6d. Ig12. 
330. 

NEDERLANDSCH ZENDINGSJAARBOEKJE VOOR 
HET JAAR 1913. 205 blz. Den Haag: 
Zendingsstudie-Raad. f0.40. I912. 331. 

A statistical survey. 

UEBERSICHT UBER DIE DEUTSCHE EVANGEL- 
ISCHE MISSIONSLITTERATUR, | IQII— 12. 
D. Julius Richter. Jahrbuch der vereinigten 
deutschen Missionskonferenzen. 1913. 58-— 
69. 332. 


Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 
THE SONG AND THE SOIL, or THE MISSIONARY 
IDEA IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. Prof. W. G. 
Jordan, D.D. 142 pp. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 2s.net. 1912. 333. 


Eight striking studies, reverent, thoughtful, 
and suggestive. Dr. Jordan’s exposition will be 
acceptable to those who take a moderate position 
as to Biblical criticism. 

+St. Pauv’s Missionary Metuops: Their 
Adaptation to Modern India. A Study of 
some Problems raised by ‘ Missionary 
Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours,’ by the Rev. 
Roland Allen. Rev. A. I. Birkett. CMR. 
1912. (Dec.) 724-9. 334. 

+PAULI UND UNSERE MISSIONSMETHODEN. Dr. 
J. Warneck. AMZ. 1913. (Feb.) 91-5. 
335: 

A discussion of Mr. Roland Allen’s ‘ Missionary 
Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours.’ 

+WiE PAULUS SEINE GEMEINDEN ERBAUTE. 
Ein Vergleich mit der heutigen chinesischen 
Mission. Missionar Dr. W. Oehler. EMM. 
1913. (I) 1-16. 336. 

+A FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM OF MISSIONS. 
IRM. 1913. (Apr.) 209-23. 337. 

+TuHE MoNTESSORI METHOD AND MISSIONARY 
MetHops. Roland Allen. IRM. 1913. 
(Apr.) 329-41. 338. 

{THE LisERAL MOVEMENT AND MiISssIONSs. 
Edward Caldwell Moore. American Journal 
of Theology. 1913. (Jan.) 22-46. 339. 

HuMAN ProGreEss THROUGH Missions. James 
L. Barton,D.D. 96pp. New York: Revell. 
50 cents. I9I2. 340. 


Vil. The Training and 
Qualifications of Missionaries 
TRAINING OF MISSIONARIES. Findings of the 
National Conference, Calcutta, Dec. I912, 
under the Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 
34-6. 341. 

¢SHOULD LANGUAGES BE TAUGHT AT HOME 
OR IN THE MISSION FieLD? Carl Meinhof, 


LL.D. IRM. 1913. (Apr.) 255-68. 342. 
{CHRISTELIJKE ZEDELEER. Dr. A. M. 
Brouwer. MNZG. 1912. (IV) 293-304. 


343. 
See pp. 364-5. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic Work 

SURVEY AND OccupaTIon. Findings of the 
National Conference, Calcutta, Dec. 1912, 
under the Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 
10-4. 344. 

Mass MoveMEntTs. Findings of the National 
Conference, Calcutta, Dec. 1912, under the 
Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 17-9. 345. 

fEVANGELIZATION. Miss Christlieb. HF. 
1913. (Jan.) 23-33; (Feb.) 51-6. 346. 

Christian Education 
Japan 


{Mission SCHOOLS AND THE PROBLEM OF 
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Eugene S. Booth. JE. rg912. (Nov.) 
538-43. 347. 

tTHE PLacE, PuRPOSE AND PowWER OF WOMEN’S 
HIGHER EpvucaTion. Rev. A. Oltmans, 
D.D. JE. 1913. (Jan.) 14-20. 348. 

tBrsBLE WomEn’s TRAINING SCHOOLS. Susan 
Augusta Pratt. JE. ro12. (Nov.) 535-8. 
349- 

{CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF A CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY. Rev. Earl H. Cressy. JE. 
1913. (Jan.) 30-4. 350. 

An account and discussion of the main features 
of the constitution of the proposed University 
for China at Wuhan as furnishing suggestion for 
a Christian University for Japan. 


India 

CHRISTIAN Epvucation. Findings of the 
National Conference, Calcutta, Dec. 1912, 
under the Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 
20-4. 351. 

tInp1a’s DEMAND FoR Mass-EDUCATION, AND 
HER QUEST FOR THE ‘ IDEAL UNIVERSITY.’ 
Rev. J. P. Haythornthwaite. EW. 1913. 
(Jan.) 82-95. 352. 

¢HIGHER EpvucaTION oF INDIAN Girts. HF. 
1913. (Feb.) 71-9. 353. ¥2 : 

A letter signed by three women missionaries 

stating the arguments against the proposal for a 
united missionary college for women in South 


India. 
See also 245 (Aligarh University) ; 247 (Hindu 
Girls’ School). 


Oceania 
See 314 (Native Schools in German Colonies). 


industrial Missions 
fInDusTRIAL Mission Work 1n Inp1a. III. 
THE S.P.G. ScHoot aT NAZARETH. C. W. 
Weston. IV. THE AGRICULTURAL WorK 
OF THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
AT ALLAHABAD. S. Higginbottom. IRM. 
1913. (Apr.) 342-52. 354. 


Medical Missions 
MEDIcat Missions. Findings of the National 
Conference, Calcutta, a Ig12, under the 
Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 26-31. 355. 


{THe PLace anv Poticy or MEDICAL MIssIons 
IN Inp1a. W. J. Wanless, M.D. IRM. 1913. 
(Apr.) 318-28. 356. 

tHow BEstT To OBTAIN AND CONSERVE RESULTS 
IN THE EVANGELISTIC WORK AMONGST 
HosPItTaL PATIENTS. Preston Maxwell, 
M.D., B.S., F.R.C.S. China Medical aeel 
1912. (Nov.) 335-43. 357. 

THE CLaIM OF SUFFERING. A Plea for Medical 
Missions. Elma K. Paget. Illus. 125 pp. 
London: S.P.G. 1s. 6d. net. 1912. 358. 

Based on evident conviction, and abounding 
in illustrative incidents both old and new drawn 











from the work of many societies, this little book 
by the wife of the Bishop of Stepney is welcome, 
SNAKE BITE AND Its SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT, 
F. W. Fitzsimons, F.Z.S., F.R.M.S. Illus, 
15 15 Rp. London: Longmans. Cape Town: 
askew Miller. 18. 1913. 359. 
* adequate, and free from technicalities, 
Missionaries should procure this pamphlet. 


Bible Distribution 

See 187 (Wiirtemberg Institute) ; 277 (Among 
Moslems). 

Christian Literature 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. Findings of the 
National Conference, Calcutta, Dec. 1912, 
under the Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 
24-6. 360. 

TCHRISTIAN LITERATURE. Rev. J. Passmore. 
C.L.S. a Bookman. 1913. (Jan.) 
ee 

9 ‘pupened for the Continuation Com- 
mittee onference in Madras. 

{THE NEED FOR PERSIAN CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE. Rev. J. H. Linton. CMR. 1oj42. 
(Feb.) 100-2. 362. 


Women’s Work 
WomEn’s Work. Findings of the National 
Conference, ye Dec. 1912, under the 
Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 31-4. 363. 


See also 20r (Home Base) ; 209, 2r0 (Japan); 
247 (Hindu Girls’ School); 348 (Japan, 
Higher -Education); 349 (Japan, Bible 
Women) ; 353 (Education of Indian Girls). 


iX. The Church in the Mission Field 

fTHEeE Cuunc Hua SHENG Kune Hut. Rev. 
Louis Byrde. EW. 1913.,. (Jan.) 66-81. 
364. 

THE INDIAN CHURCH AND INDIAN CHRISTIAN 
LEADERSHIP. Findings of the National 
Conference, Calcutta, Dec. 1912, under the 
Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 14-7. 365. 

{DISCIPLINE IN THE INDIAN CHURCH. Rev. 
H. Spencer. HF. 1913. (Jan.) 14-23; 
(Feb.) 57-62. 366. 

{THE TRAINING OF INDIAN CLERGY. Rev. G. 
Hibbert-Ware. EW. 1913. (Jan.) 53-65. 
367. 

See pp. 369-70. 

DE INLANDSCHE CHRISTENEN. J. W. Gunning. 
46blz. Baarn: Hollandia-Drukkerij. f0.40. 
I9gi2. 368. 

tPosso-ZENDING. Een en ander over gemeen- 
teregeling. A. C. Kruyt. MNZG. 1912. 


(IV) 242-55. 369. 

{THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN THE MISSION 
Fretp. VI. The _ Livingstonia Mission. 
Donald Fraser. IRM. 1913. (Apr.) 236- 
54-370. 
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{PROBLEMS OF THE NATIVE CHURCH IN SOUTH 
Arrica. Prof. H.P. Beach, MRW. 1913. 
(Jan.) 45-51. 372. 

{Les MALGACHEsS ET LEGLISE PRIMITIVE. G. 
Mondain. Revue de Théologie et des questions 
veligieuses. 1912. (Sept.) 385-410. 372. 

See also 196 (China) ; 197 (Manchuria); 294 
(Uganda). 


X. Co-operation and Unity 


Co-OPERATION. Findings of the National 
Conference, Calcutta, Dec. 1912, under the 
Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 4-10. 373. 


tEDINBURGH CONTINUATION COMMITTEE CON- 
FERENCES. Co-operation. HF. 1913. (Feb.) 
62-71. 374. 
The resolutions of the seven provincial Con- 
tinuation Committee Conferences in India and 
of the national conference, so far as they bear on 


co-operation, are printed together. Cf. 2g0. 
{THE Next Step Towarps Unity. The 
Right Rev. The Bishop of Madras. HF. 


1913. (Feb.) 45-51. Also Indian Witness. 
1913. (Feb. 4) 86-7. 375. 
See pp. 367-8. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 
fINDICATIONS PRATIQUES POUR FAIRE DES 
OBSERVATIONS EN MATIERE RELIGIEUSE CHEZ 

LES PEUPLES INCULTES. P. Aug. de Clercq. 


Anthropos. 1913. (I) 12-21. 376. 
See pp. 362—4. 
ANIMISME EN CHRISTENDOM. A. Winckel. 


338 blz. Den Haag: Zendings-studieraad. 
£1.50. I913. 377. 
Based on Warneck’s Lebenskrafte and Kruyt’s 

Animisme. 

tHoE BRENGEN WIJ ONZEN CHRISTENEN EENIG 
BEGRIP BIJ VAN HET HEILSFEIT DER VERZOEN- 
Inc? G. Maan. MNZG. t1o12. (III) 
214-26. 378. 


See also 283, 286, 289 (West Africa); 300 
(South Africa). 


Religions of China 


RELIGION IN CHINA. Universism: a Key to 
the Study of Taoism and Confucianism. 
J. J. M. de Groot, Ph.D., LL.D. 342 pp. 
New York and London: Putnam. $1.50 
net.; 6s. net. 1912. 379. 

A volume of the American Lectures on the 
History of Religions. Dr. Groot is Professor of 
Sinology in Berlin University and the author of 
large works on Chinese religion based on personal 
study in China and the original Chinese texts. 
The present volume deals principally with the 
lower and more primitive elements in the religions 
of China. Cf. the review of a former work by the 
same author in our issue for Oct. 1912, pp. 
716-20. 
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WAHRE BucH vom 
SODLICHEN BLOTENLAND. D. R. Wilhelm. 
Jena: E. Diederichs. M.5. 1912. 380. 

Weltbetrachtung eines Philosophen und Dich- 
ters der taoistischen Schule. Band in der 
grossen Ausgabe chinesischer CKlassiker in 
deutscher Sprache. 

LiA DsI, DAS WAHRE BUCH VOM QUELLENDEN 
URGRUNDE. Band 8 der grossen deutschen 
Ausgabe chinesischer Klassiker von D. R. 
Wilhelm. 176 S. Jena: E. Diederichs. 
M. 4. 1912. 38r. 

Taoist TEACHINGS FROM THE Book oF LIEH 
Tzt. Translated from the Chinese, with 


DscuuanGc Ds!, DAs 


Introduction and Notes. Lionel Giles. 
121 pp. London: John Murray. 2s. net. 
1912. 382. 

MUSINGS FROM A CHINESE Mystic. Selec- 


tions from the Philosophy of Chang Tzi. 
With an Introduction by Lionel Giles. 
112 pp. London: John Murray. 2s. net. 
1912. 383. 

Two small volumes in the ‘Wisdom of the 
East’ series. 

{Konruzius’ URTEILE UBER STAATSWESEN 
UND PERSONLICHKEIT NACH DEN LuN YU. 
D. Bornemann. ZMR. 1913. (I) I-12; 
(II) 33-46. 384. 

{THe CuHINEsSE IDEA oF TrRuTH. Frank 
Rawlinson. CR. 1912. (Dec.) 706-13. 385. 


Religions of Japan 
{JAPANESE BUDDHISM IN _ RELATION TO 
CHRISTIANITY. Rev. J. S. Pringle. Church 
Quarterly Review. 1913. (Jan.) 307-28. 386. 


Religions of India 

THE SYSTEM OF THE VEDANTA. Prof. Paul 
Deussen. Translated by C. Johnston. 
xiii +573 PP. Chicago: Open Court Publ. 
Ge. $3, mdon: Luzac. 12s. 6d. net. 
1912. 387. 

KALIDASA, TRANSLATION OF SHAKUNTALA AND 
OTHER works. Arthur W. Ryder. 216 pp. 

| London: Dent. Is. I912. 388. 

This volume contains a full translation of the 
Shakuntala and of the Cloud Messenger, and 
outlines of two dramas, the Raghuvamsa and the 
Birth of the War-god. The student of Hinduism 
will find these translations most instructive as 
pictures of Hindu society. ° 

TuHeE LIGHT OF THE SCHOOL OF SRI RAMANUJA. 


Srinivase. Translated by A. Govinda- 
charya Svami. 175 pp. Madras: Mey- 
kandan Press. 1912. 389. 


This is a translation of a seventeenth century 
work in Sanskrit prose, and is of value for the 
modern student as giving in brief compass a 
reliable sketch of the doctrines of the Vishnuite 
sect of South India. 


{SYNCRETISM OR EcLEcTicIsmM. Rev. E. W. 
Thompson. HF. 1912. (Dec.) 460-9. 390. 
A paper read at the Continuation Committee 





Conference in Madras. 
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{BHAKTIMARGA UND DER ERLOSUNGSGEDANKE 
DES THEISTISCHEN BRAHMANISMUS. W. 
Dilger. AMZ. 1913. (I) 10-7; (II) 49-58. 
39r. 

Buddhiem 


DER BUDDHISMUS ALS INDISCHE SEKTE UND 
ALS WELTRELIGION. Prof. D. E. Lehmann. 
Tibingen: F.C. B. Mohr. M. 5. Ig12. 
392. 

"Fine deutsche, neuarbeitete Ausgabe des 
danischen Buches mit gleichem Titel. 


VEILED MysTERIES OF EGYPT AND THE 
RELIGION oF Istam. S. H. Leeder. Illus. 
428 pp. London: Eveleigh Nash. 16s. 
net. I912. 393. 

MANUAL OF THE LEADING MUHAMMEDAN 
OBJECTIONS TO CHRISTIANITY. W. St 
Clair Tisdall. Reprint of second revised 
edition with Arabic appendix. London: 
S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 1913. 394. 

Dre VORHERBESTIMMUNGSLEHRE IM ISLAM 
UND CHRISTENTUM. Beitrage zur Férderung 
christl. Theologie. 132 S. Giitersloh: C. 
Bertelsmann. M. 3. 1912. 395. 
(1) Das Problem. (2) Die Vorherbestim- 
mungslehre im Islam. (3) Dieselbe im Christen- 
tum. (4) Vergleich und Ergebnis. 

¢Tue Vitat Forces OF CHRISTIANITY AND 
Istam. VI. Godfrey Dale. IRM. 1913. 
(Apr.) 305-17. 396. 

¢L’Istam. A.LeChatelier. Fotet Vie. 1912. 
(Dec. 1) 681-90. 397. 
See pp. 360-1. G2 

¢Gop—a Unitora Unity. D.B. Macdonald. 
MW. 1913. (Jan.) 11-20. 398. 

See pp. 361-2. jarhs WP FRSE fy 

{THE Goat oF MUHAMMADAN MysTICISM. 
Reynold A. Nicholson. Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 1913. (Jan.) 55-68. 
399- 3 

See also 254-6, 260; 270. 

Other Religions 
¢ABDOUL-BEHA ET LA SITUATION. Ghilan. 
Revue du Monde Musulman. 1912. (Dec.) 
261-7. 400. 

Réproduction d’un curieux article, publié 
dans le Fikr de Tanris, et renfermant une lettre 
d’Abdoul-Béha et une lettre de Mirza Ghaffar. 

¢BAHAISM FROM THE CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT. 
Rev. W. A. Rice. EW. 10913. (Jan.) 
22-43. or. 


Oo Ma es 


Judaism 


Diz Miscuna. Text, Uebersetzung und aus- 
fiihrliche Erklarung. Herausgegeben von 
Prof. D. Dr. G. Beer, Heidelberg, und Prof. 
D. O. Holtzmann, Giessen. I. 1. Berakot. 
D. Oscar Holtzmann. (VIII) 106 pp. 


Giessen: Topelmann. M. 5. tro12._ II, 
3. Pesachim (Ostern). D. Dr. Georg Beer, 
xxiv +212 pp. Giessen: Topelmann. M. ro, 
I9gI2. 402. 

A new edition of the whole Mishna is a very 
welcome undertaking, especially if it is executed 
by really competent scholars with a first-hand 
knowledge of Talmudic literature. A comparison, 
however, of Dr. Beer’s work with the greatly 
chea edition of Pesachim by Prof. Strack is 
eatkte the disadvantage of the former. No less 
than 109 pages are given up to a survey of the 
Passover in all ages, a treatise hardly in place 
here. Besides, the continued ridicule of Jewish 
* quibbling ’ is unnecessary. 

THE Jews: A Stupy oF RACE AND DEVELOp- 
MENT. Maurice Fischberg. xx+578 pp. 
London : Walter Scott Publ.Co. 6s. rot. 
403. 

An admirable account of the Jews, so far as 
relates to their present state, physical character- 
istics and types, intermarriages with Gentiles, 
demographic and pathological characteristics, 
their social conditions in various countries, educa- 
tion, occupations, disabilities and the question 
of Zionism. The author says little about their 
religion, but discredits their evangelization. 
The pictures illustrating various types of modern 
Jews are admirable. 


LIGHT AND TRUTH FOR THE JEwS, or The 
Christian’s Aids for Enlightenment, and 
Alphabetic Praise. P. A. Porteous. 64 pp. 
London: H.S.Stockwell. 1s. 1912. 404. 

An interesting little book in which the author 
records his method of preaching Christ to the 
Jews. It has no pretensions to modern scholar- 
ship, but may be useful to those who are still 
able to use somewhat antiquated arguments. 
The ‘Alphabetic Praise’ is a collection of 
hymns, more spiritual than poetical, every line 
of each hymn beginning with the same letter 
of the alphabet. 

REPORT OF THE SECOND SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THE LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIANITY AMONGST THE JEws, held at 
Swanwick, September 3-13, 1912. 220 pp. 
London: The Society’s House. 1s. 6d. 
I9I2. 405. 

This contains information likely to be useful 
in missionary work among the Jews. Perhaps 
the most suggestive paper is ‘ Judaism, Christian- 
ity and Islam,’ by K. E. Khodadad. We may 
mention also Mr. C. H. Titterton’s three papers 
on ‘Jewish Views of the Messiah,’ illustrated 
in particular from Rabbinic sources; Canon 
Lukyn Williams’ lectures on the Sadducees, the 
Pharisees, and Apocalyptists, and some descriptive 
papers on the Jewries of London, Ireland, Persia, 
Safed, and Jerusalem. 


General 
THE Dominant IpEAsS oF CHRISTIANITY. 
John Macaskill. 96 pp. Edinburgh: 
Oliphant. 1s. 6d. net. 1912. 406. 

Seven brief studies, closely related to the 
present missionary situation, in which some of 
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compared with corresponding conceptions in 
other systems of belief. The book had its 
origin in a syllabus for Bible Class work. 


See also 329. 


XU. Social and Political Relations 


of Missions 


DER DEUTSCHE GEDANKE IN DER WELT. Dr. 


Paul Rohrbach. 250 S. Leipzig: Lange- 
wiesche. M.1.80, 1912. 407. 

Der Verfasser bespricht unter dem Lagarde- 
schen Motto ‘Die Nation lebt nicht von ihrer 
Gegenwart, sondern von ihrer Zukunft’ die 
inneren und ausseren Lebensfragen der deutschen 
Nation und kommt dabei im 5. und 6. Kapitel 
(Deutschland jenseits des Meeres und Unsere 
auswartige Politik) in seiner geistreichen, aber 
radikalen Weise auch auf die Mission zu sprechen. 


REPORT OF THE BRITISH DELEGATES TO THE 


INTERNATIONAL OPIUM CONFERENCE, held 
at The Hague, December 1911—January 
1912. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by Command of His Majesty, November 
1912. 39 pp. London: Wyman. 44d. 
1912. 408. 


yOrium: A LivE QueEsTIon. Theodore C. 


Taylor. Contemporary Review. 1913. (Jan.) 
40-8. 409. 


{THE Oprum ABOLITION QUESTION. J. O. P. 


Bland. JRD. 1913. (Jan.) 302-15. 4ro. 
Presents a different view of the question from 
that taken by the Anti-opium Societies. 


SomE By-propucts oF Missions. Isaac T. 


Headland, Ph.D. 323 


pp. Cincinnati : 
Jennings & Graham. 


$1.50 net. 1912. 


z. 
A popular presentation of some of the indirect 
results of missions. 


See 212-4 (Chosen Conspiracy) ; 252 (Indian 


Marriage) ; 3z8 (Putumayo). 
Xill. Hortatory and Practical 


A CHAIN OF PRAYER ACROSS THE AGES: Forty 


Centuries of Prayer, 2000 B.c.—a.D. 1912, 
compiled and arranged for daily use by 
Selina F. Fox, M.D., B.S., with Index of 
Subjects and Authors. 232 pp. London: 
Murray. 5s. net. 1913. 472. 

Missionary households abroad and at home 
are under obligation to Dr. Fox—herself at one 
time a medical missionary—for this unique and 
well-arranged book of prayers for daily use. An 
interesting historical table, and an index of 
authors and subjects are given. Fifty of the 
prayers are directly missionary. 


XIV. New Missionary Magazines 


Heraus- 
gegeben von Missionar P. Simon. Bethel. 
Bi-monthly, gratis. 473. 


Der LEHRER MIsSIONSBUND. Schriftleitung 


von L. Weichert. Berlin. Lose Hefte. 414. 








Zwei neue Zeitschriften zur Pflege des Missions- 
interesses unter den deutschen Lehrern und in 
Kreisen, die ihnen nahe stehen. 


SVENSK MISSIONSTIDSKRIFT. Utgifven af A. 


Kolmodin, Teol. Dr. 1913. Hafte I. 475. 
See pp. 370-1. 
XV. Missionary Education 
Publications 
Principles and Methods 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MISSION STuDY. 15 pp. 


London: Y.P.M.M. 2d. 1912. 476. 

The bibliography is divided into three sections : 
Histories and Reports of National Movements ; 
Text-books for Mission Study (adult—two grades 
—intermediate, junior and kindergarten), dis- 
tinguishing those published by national move- 
ments and by societies and denominations ; 
and Theory of Missionary Study. Most of the 
entries give date of publication, but not all. 


INTERNATIONAL MIssION StTuDy BULLETIN. 


November 1912. 1opp. London: Y.P.M.M. 
2d. I912. 417. 

An occasional paper recording the advance 
of the Mission Study Movement in all lands. 
Accounts of conferences and lists of new publica- 
tions are given. 


Five MIssIONARY MINUTES. George H. Trull. 


122 pp. New York: Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. 5ocents. I912. 478. 

Part I presents possibilities of missionary 
education in the Church with appropriate 
suggestions. Part II gives actual material for 
52 Sundays’ use in the Sunday School, Scripture 
and illustrations from modern missions being 
suggested. Part III provides matter for 
special days. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PASTORS FOR SERMONS ON 


Davip _ LIVINGSTONE. Rev. Cornelius 
Patton. Free. PRAYER MEETING OUTLINEs: 
THE PRAYER LIFE OF LIVINGSTONE. Robert 
E. Speer. Free. THE CHuRCH MISSIONARY 
COMMITTEE. 5cents. New York: Mission- 
ary Education Movement. Ig12. 419. 

Three booklets designed to help pastors to 
make the Livingstone Centenary tell in their 
churches. The third shows how the entire church 
membership may be organized in a unified 
programme of missionary education. 


Mission Study Text-books 


THE WoRLD WORK OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 


CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
David McConaughy. 267 pp. _Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 5ocents. I912. 420. 

A course of denominational Mission Study for 
the preparation of officeholders at the home 
base. Eight sessions are arranged in two parts, 
which can be taken separately or together : 
Part I, ‘The Missionary Enterprise of the 
Church’; Part II, ‘The Plan or Work of the 
Church Missionary Committee.’ 


DARKNESS OR LIGHT. Studies in the History 


of the Universities’ Mission to Central 
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Africa, illustrating the Theory and Practice 

of Missions. Robert Keable. With Preface 

by Right Rev. Frank Weston, D.D., Bishop 

i Zanzibar. fllus. 320 PP- London : 

Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. 2s. 
net. I913. 42I. 

Mr. Keable is an enthusiast for Mission Study, 
and has written an 4nspiring book calculated 
to commend the method in new directions. 
While based on U.M.C.A. work in the diocese of 
Zanzibar, the book is wide in its sympathies. 

DAYBREAK IN THE DaRK CONTINENT. (Living- 
stone edition.) Wilson S. Naylor. Illus. 
315 pp. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 
cents. I9QI2. 422. 

Revised, with new illustrations and a new 
chapter on Livingstone. 

See also 376. 


Children’s Literature 


Asta: A GEOGRAPHY READER. 
Huntington. Illus. Maps. 382pp. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co. 65cents. I912. 423. 

An expert treatise unique among books of its 
class written to interest secondary school pupils 
in the influence of environment upon Asiatic 
peoples. The author is an ex-missionary and a 
geographer of growing reputation. 

S1x Missionary SuNDAY ScHOoOL LEssons. 
(Junior Grade.) 16 pp. London: C.MLS. 
2d net. I913. 424. 

Based on ‘ Talks on India’s Girls and Boys.’ 
Consecutive lessons that can be given under 
Sunday School conditions as to time and equip- 
ment. 

Tue Messace oF Licut. An Easter service 
for Sunday Schools. Irene Mason. $1.50 
per 100. PopuLAR PROGRAMS FOR MEET- 
INGS. For the Young People’s Society. 
D. Breener Eddy. Free. Kayunpu, or 
FRoM FEAR OF THE ENEMY. An entertain- 
ment. Helen Willcox. 25 cents. New 
York: Missionary Education Movement. 
I9I2. 425. 


Ellsworth 


ABBREVIATION OF 


AMZ =Aligemeine Missions-Zeitschrift. 
CMR =Church Missionary Review. 

CR =Chinese Recorder. 

EM =JDie Evangelischen Missionen, 
EMM =E£vangelisches Missions-Magaszin, 
EW =The East and The West. 

‘HF = =Aarvest Field. 

IRM =/nternational Review of Missions. 
JE =Japan Evangelist. 


When other magazines are referred to, 
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In addition to these and the other Livingstone 
Centenary literature specified in our entries, 
the Movement has produced portraits, mottoes, 
maps, games, etc., for use during the celebration. 


THE Story OF Davip LIvINGSTONE. Vautier 
Golding. Illus. 118 pp. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement. 50 cents, 
1913. 426. 

A revised edition of a volume in the ‘ Children’s 
Heroes Series.’ For junior boys and girls. A 
good book for story-tellers. 


LIVINGSTONE HERO STORIES. 
hall. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement. 15 cents. I912. 427. 

Written for boys and girls from nine to twelve 
years of age. 


Susan Menden- 


Papuan Pictures. H. M. Dauncey. Illus, 


184 pp. London: L.M.S. 2s. net. 1913. 
28 


A successful attempt to make Papua and its 
life real to boys and girls. 


By THE BANKS OF THE GANGES. 
Morison. 115 pp. London: Religious Tract 
Society. Is. net. Ig12. 429. 

Interesting descriptions of Bengal and of 
mission life. The book contains much that is 
valuable, but seems without a focal point. 


THE Book or Basies. Mary Entwistle. 
48 pp. London: Y.P.M.M. 6d.net. 1913. 


Constance 


0. 
A book for home and primary school use. 
Stories of child life in twelve lands. 


CHILDREN AT PLay IN Many Lanps. A 
Book of Games. Katherine S. Hall. Illus. 
92 pp. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement. 75 cents. I912. 431. 


KIJKJES IN EEN VER LAND. Jonker. de la 
Bassecour Caan en Al. Hoog. 78 biz. 


Nijkerk: Callenbach. f 0.25. I912. 432. 


THE Mortimers. J. A. S. Batty. 
London: S.P.G. Is. 6d. net. ; 
Astory for children leading to interest in China. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 


RD =Journal of Race Development. 
MNZG= Mededeelingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap. 

MRW =WMissionary Review of the World. 

MW =Moslem World, 

ZMR =Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religions- 

wissenschaft. 
ZMW =Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft. 


the full title is given, 
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CHRISTIANITY THE ONLY HOPEFUL 
BASIS FOR ORIENTAL CIVILIZATION 


From the point of view of the missionary propaganda, it 
is most important, as Dr. Garvie has pointed out in a recent 
number of this Review, that the claims of Christianity to 
be the absolute and final religion should be clearly recog- 
nized. But there is another less drastic inquiry that 
greatly concerns alike. both missionaries and _ oriental 
nations; and that is this: Does any other religion than 
Christianity give promise of being able to furnish a suffi- 
cient spiritual basis for civilization in the Orient, even in 
its most advanced nation Japan? This question is fairly 
forced upon the thoughtful traveller, whether interested 
in missions or not. He knows that the world is becoming 
smaller and more unified every year. He sees much of 
western civilization inevitably spreading over the earth. 
And he cannot help asking himself: In the increasing 
contacts between East and West, and under the constant 
pressure of western education, can the earlier religious 
bases of oriental civilizations suffice or even continue ? 
This is not primarily a question of missionary propaganda 
at all. It is not a question of an absolute religion. It is 
rather a question to be looked at from the point of view 
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of the eastern nations themselves, a question of any endur- 
ing national basis. And there are not lacking indications 
that many oriental leaders themselves deeply feel the 
seriousness of the problem here raised. 

The need of an adequate spiritual basis for an enduring 
and progressive national life, the Orient will hardly deny. 
And the more the Occidental thinks of it, the more evident 
the need becomes. Modern psychology, with its insistent 
emphasis on the unity of man, will hardly allow that the 
spiritual in man’s nature can be safely isolated. So surely 
as man is ‘ incorrigibly religious,’ so surely must he ulti- 
mately have a religion capable of some reasonable adjust- 
ment to conclusions he has been forced to reach in other 
departments of his life. Both the individual and the 
nation alike must live finally some kind of unified life. 
Their historical and scientific and ethical findings cannot 
be permanently at war with their religious beliefs. 

This is all the more true since religion, just because 
it is religion, must voice convictions of ultimate and uni- 
versal sources and values. Where it cannot do that, it 
has ceased to exist as religion, and remains only as incon- 
gruous superstition or vague misgiving. There must be, 
therefore, a spiritual basis for any significant national 
life. Every nation worth the while has had some convic- 
tion of divine calling and mission, some deeply underlying 
even where unuttered sense, therefore, of responsibility 
and accountability. And its life has thus consciously 
taken on a meaning and value not otherwise conceivable. 
These essentially religious convictions have entered like 
iron into the blood of the nations, to make them capable 
of what else had been impossible. 

The very fact that whenever men have gotten out of 
the savage stage, they feel impelled to go quite beyond 
the mere satisfaction of the sense appeal to the building 
up of historic, scientific, esthetic, sociologic and ethical 
interests, is itself evidence of such ideal thirsts in men as 
can find their natural culmination only in religious faith, 
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which alone can unify and justify them all. No nation 
can throw itself with all its soul into a national task, with- 
out at least some half-conscious faith that the work so 
undertaken is not to be allowed vainly to disappear, but 
will be caught up in the enduring life of the world. No 
nation can set itself whole-heartedly to the all-round 
betterment of its moral life, without faith that ‘ the uni- 
verse is on the side of the will’ in this endeavour. Con- 
victions, thus, intrinsically religious, logically underlie 
all the ideal achievements and endeavours of the nation 
as well as of the individual. Eucken is only expressing 
a widely prevalent and growing faith when he insists that, 
however far advanced the externals of a civilization may 
be, there are needed as indispensable great spiritual con- 
victions, if the life, whether of individual or of nation, is 
at all to have real meaning and value. And Troeltsch 
has recently voiced his matured belief that, even in 
the very midst of the most developed western civiliza- 
tion, the inner spiritual faith of Protestantism is required 
to preserve even there a true and free individualism. 

This much, perhaps, it has been worth while to say 
regarding the imperative need of a spiritual basis for any 
civilization worthy the name. That many of the most 
thoughtful in the oriental nations share this conviction is 
manifest. Multitudinous religious adjustments in modern 
Hinduism in India, evidences of religious unrest, and waning 
faith in the older religions in China and Japan bear witness. 
Count Okuma’s testimony in a recent number of this 
Review, and the calling of the conference of the three 
religions by the Japanese Minister of Home Affairs, as 
well as various other phenomena referred to in the editor’s 
missionary survey of 1912, particularly show how pressing 
the religious problem is felt to be in Japan, where western 
education has been most fully welcomed. It is fitting, 
therefore, that we should have Japan especially in mind as 
we further face the question of this article. 

It is beyond all peradventure clear that Japan’s older 
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civilization, like that of all ancient exclusive states, had a 
distinct religious basis that was definitely avowed, was for 
the time singularly effective, and was of the very essence 
of the nation’s life. What Mommsen says of the ancient 
exclusive states of Europe was even more emphatically 
true of Japan. Japan is perhaps unique in having kept 
this peculiar kind of religious basis down to the present 
day. This very fact makes Japan’s problem all the more 
critical; for she has been attempting to bring over into 
this age of modern science, of historical criticism, and of the 
social consciousness, the naive faith in divine progenitors 
that characterized the far different ancient world. Is it 
possible that such a religious basis should remain effective, 
or even continue at all? Nothing seemed to the writer 
so infinitely pathetic in the Orient, as to see a gifted and 
powerful nation like Japan trying to build its national life 
upon the foundation of the emperor cult. The faith had 
to have an element of the hysterical in it to make it seem 
real at all. A man of western training simply cannot 
persuade himself that the attempt can finally prove any- 
thing but futile. The foundation is already honeycombed. 
It can even seem to continue only by insisting on the divine 
inspiration of the imperial rescript on education and 
similar pronouncements of the Emperor, and by practically 
forbidding Japanese historians to speak the truth about 
early Japanese history. And it attempts, moreover, a 
spiritual basis for Japanese national life that can in the 
nature of the case have no appeal outside of Japan itself. 
Now no modern nation, with the present unifying of the 
world, can rest in a religion that contains no possibility 
of becoming universal. A religion that does not fit man 
as man can have no future. It can only remain a wonder 
that there has continued so long even a semblance of 
spiritual foundation for Japanese civilization in the em- 
peror cult. Thoughtful Japanese have not awakened too 
soon to the imperative religious need of their national life. 
For the outstanding fact in the Orient is that western 
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education is inevitably pressing in upon the East. That 
western education brings irrevocably at least three things : 
modern science, historical criticism, and some measure of 
the social consciousness of the western world. Every one 
of these necessarily tends steadily to disintegrate the 
present religious basis of Japanese national life. Here are 
involved new standards and new tests that nothing in the 
present-day world can wholly evade. In the end the 
pressure of western education upon the leaders of Japan’s 
national life must mean either the giving up of any really 
spiritual basis for their national civilization, or the insistent 
demand for a religion that can squarely and unequivocally 
meet these tests of modern science, of historical criticism, 
and of an awakening social consciousness. 

At this point, it should not be forgotten that there has 
never been a concerted movement to introduce into the 
Orient western civilization as a whole. That civilization 
has spread into the East along two widely separated 
lines—the commercial and the missionary. It was originally 
introduced into Japan for commercial ends and by force, 
and so, as it were, only incidentally and very partially. 
The missionary movement supplemented the commercial 
movement for the unselfish end of sharing its religious best 
with the Orient. Under the commercial pressure, the 
Orient, and Japan especially, were forced to take on 
western education in at least its technological features, or 
suffer indefinite exploitation from the West. The western 
education so taken on has tended, thus, almost inevitably 
to be not only purely secular, but to be largely devoid of 
any of the more ideal elements of western civilization, as 
Hearn strikingly testifies. The effect upon religious faith 
has tended to be all the more disintegrating. The mission- 
ary influence has helped those whom it has reached to some 
knowledge of the essentially spiritual factors in western 
civilization. But it has naturally not been able to give 
to the Japanese as a nation a really unified conception 
of western civilization as a whole. The total result is that 
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western civilization in its entirety can hardly be said yet to 
have been naturalized in Japan. Its most essential and 
basic spiritual factors are appreciated and welcomed, it 
must be feared, by comparatively few. From the point 
of view simply of civilization, therefore, one must rejoice 
that the missionary movement has accompanied the com- 
mercial in the advance of the West on the East; for it 
ensures at least that western civilization shall not be quite 
misrepresented, and shall not wholly fail to share its best 
with the East. From the same point of view, too, the 
West can hardly shake off a keen sense of moral obligation 
to the East. It has forced upon the Orient the lower and 
material side of its civilization ; it has brought an education 
that has increasingly tended to disintegrate the older 
religious faiths, and so to cut under the former religious 
foundations of the State; it has pressed questions that 
oriental religions cannot answer. Now for these very 
reasons it is bound to do all it can to make good the damage. 
It must share with the Orient its highest as well. 

The religion that is to meet the need of the Orient, and 
especially of Japan, in the crisis brought upon her by this 
forced contact with western civilization, must be that 
religion that is best able to meet these new tests of the 
scientific spirit and method, of historical criticism and of the 
social consciousness. What are the probabilities that any 
other religion than the Christian can meet this need ? Can 
any of the older faiths do it? Can the emperor cult, or 
Shinto as a whole, or Buddhism, or Confucianism do it? 
Can a modern syncretism do it ? 

It seems plain, for the reasons already given; that the 
emperor cult is doomed, so far as its ability to furnish a 
religious basis for Japan’s national life is concerned. The 
religious efforts now being made in Japan themselves 
indicate growing conviction upon that point. Can a 
return to Shinto as a whole do more? The Japanese 
Government has itself pronounced judgment, in view of 
issues previously raised by Japanese Christians, that 
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Shinto is not itself strictly a religion, so far as the Govern- 
ment has employed it, nor to be so interpreted. Such 
a pronouncement could be possible at all only because the 
religious element in Shinto was so generally felt to be 
exceedingly tenuous. When one adds Aston’s deliberate 
judgment, that Shinto has had ‘hardly anything in the 
shape of a code of morals,’ one would have to deny to 
Japan any modern consciousness at all to believe that she 
could remain satisfied with such a religious basis. Japan’s 
intense race loyalty may give seeming vitality to such a 
basis in its native religion for a time, but it were an insult 
to Japan to believe that this basis can long prove satis- 
factory. 

Can its borrowed religions, Buddhism and Confucianism, 
satisfy the need? And that question means, it is to be 
remembered once more, Can they be wrought into any 
consistent and organic unity with those features of western 
education that in some degree Japan has felt obliged to 
accept—with the scientific spirit and method, with historical 
criticism, and with the social consciousness ? For although 
it is quite true that these features of western education have 
hardly penetrated the mass of the Japanese people, the 
educated leaders have felt them, in many cases deeply, and 
they cannot ignore or evade their demands. No religion 
certainly is going to furnish a safe spiritual basis for a 
nation’s life that cannot command the whole-hearted 
intellectual and moral respect of its educated leaders. 

Can Confucianism or Buddhism do that? One may 
confess a hearty admiration for the high ethical quality of 
Confucianism, and yet be confident that it cannot furnish 
a sufficient religious basis for Japan’s civilization. By all 
means let the full value of its ethical inheritance be re- 
tained by the Japanese; but a religious basis for its 
national life Confucianism cannot give. For it has become 
increasingly clear in recent years that in the mind of 
Confucius himself it was not in any strictness a religion, 
but a system of ethics, and a system of ethics, moreover, 
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rather narrowly adapted to the Chinese. Confucianism 
has never satisfied China’s religious needs. It gives still 
less promise of satisfying the religious needs of another 
nation. 

May it be hoped that Buddhism could succeed better ? 
It has had a large place in Japan’s life. It is alive and 
active. It has shown some capacity for ethical adjustment 
to the modern world. It has in Buddha himself one of 
the world’s outstanding personalities. Nevertheless, it is 
hardly too much to say that the native ideals of Buddhism, 
whether original or later, are precisely those not adapted 
to form the foundation of the civilization of a modern state. 
Buddhism is at bottom so completely pessimistic, other- 
worldly and anti-secular in its ideals, that it cannot naturally 
provide the motives for a progressive modern state. Some 
adjustments it can make. Certain important virtues it 
can emphasize. But it must remain unnaturalized in any 
truly modern civilization. And all this, quite independent 
of the havoc that historical criticism and modern science 
must make in its traditions, its abandonment of original 
Buddhism, and its world view. 

Can, then, a new religious syncretism avail? The 
history of such attempts does not encourage hope of a 
successful issue. One may most deeply sympathize with 
those earnest Japanese leader's who are seeking eclectically 
some new religious basis for their national religious life, 
and yet doubt whether the movement can succeed if the 
attempt is to be to make a really new religion. One feels 
that a religion that is to abide must have the vitality of an 
organic growth, and can hardly be manufactured to order. 
But in another sense—as an honest Japanese interpretation 
of essential historical Christianity—it is quite possible 
that the movement may attain a large and genuine success. 

If the Japanese do not intend to insist on inventing a 
new religion for themselves, there would seem to be every 
reason for building deliberately and thoughtfully on 
historical Christianity. If Japan’s taking on of modern 
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civilization and its basic educational ideas is justified at all, 
the natural corollary is the adoption of that religion that so 
permeates the best of western civilization, and has made 
no small part of its intellectual, economic, and humanitarian 
conquests possible, through its emphasis on freedom of 
conscience and so on freedom of initiative and freedom of 
investigation. We call it naturally a Christian civilization. 
In a very true sense, the Christian religion may be said to 
have proved to be a survival of the fittest. It has already 
been thoroughly tested in the Occident, in the face of all 
the questions now raised in Japan. It has amply proved 
its ability, not merely to exist in the modern world, and not 
merely to adjust itself to such a world, but to furnish 
foundation, motives, standards, and ideals indispensable 
to any enduring civilization. It is a religion, the best born 
in the East, and the best that the West could embrace, and 
it remains the best the West in turn has to offer to the East. 
It would seem the part of plain wisdom for Japan to take 
advantage of the results of this long historical testing-out 
of Christianity in the Occident, with its civilization now 
spreading over the world, and not to insist on attempting 
instead a new experiment necessarily much more limited 
in every way. 

Moreover, a religious syncretism is doomed to failure at 
the most vital point. Men need to be able to believe con- 
cerning their religion that it is not a mere man-made pro- 
duct. They need indubitable assurance that God has 
been at work in the world, that He has not left Himself 
without witness, but has so revealed Himself as to call out 
irrevocable love and trust. An historical religion has here 
a priceless advantage, if its historical facts are certain 
enough, and great and significant enough. For men need 
to be sure that they are seeking not merely a God of their 
own dreams and imaginings and speculations, but the God 
of the real world, concretely, indubitably revealed. Now 
it is because of what Christianity has here to offer in the 
life and teaching and personality of Jesus, that it has a 
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matchless claim on the attention of thoughtful men seeking 
a real religious basis for their own lives and for their 
nation’s civilization. The great facts of the world are the 
great persons of the world. No other facts can throw such 
light upon the nature of the Power back of the world. The 
personality of Jesus is great enough, and alone great 
enough, to give an adequate and final religious basis to 
life, personal or national. Christianity’s greatest riches lie 
just here. 

And Christianity has proved its ability to meet specific- 
ally the tests of modern education already mentioned. It 
has learned, in the first place, that it has no possible quarrel 
with modern science, so long as it remains science and does 
not undertake—what lies quite outside its self-imposed 
realm—the interpretation of ultimate meanings. Christi- 
anity can even rather rejoice in the way in which modern 
science has enormously increased the resources of power 
and wealth and knowledge available for ideal ends; in the 
challenge that it thus brings to all the ideal forces; in the 
better vision it has brought of a world enlarged, unified, 
evolving, and law abiding; in its gift of a method of 
scientific mastery of fields of endeavour, and so of the hope 
of mighty achievements for the betterment of humanity ; 
and in the bringing in of the scientific spirit itself, with its 
demand in this whole most impressive field of modern 
thought for a fundamental moral quality—that of utter, 
open-minded honesty. In all this, Christianity can 
earnestly rejoice ; for it would be difficult to find anywhere 
in history so close a parallel to the modern demand for the 
scientific spirit, as in Jesus’ persistent call to absolute inner 
integrity of life. The passion for reality is indubitably 
His. And Christianity welcomes the light modern science 
is throwing upon the laws of nature and of human life as 
light upon the methods and purposes of the Creator, and 
as pointing to the ways in which men may intelligently 


and unselfishly co-operate with God in His all-embracing 
plans for men. 
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In the second place, although Christianity as an 
historical religion has naturally been sensitive to the 
movements of historical criticism, and in some of its repre- 
sentatives has often protested against the whole attempt 
thus to scrutinize sources and origins, still its clearest- 
sighted leaders have certainly now learned that the move- 
ment that at first sight seemed so threatening has in the 
end greatly helped it to use its own scriptures more in- 
telligently, to make an indispensable discrimination 
between the temporary and the permanent, and so saved 
it from forcing incongruities of various kinds on modern 
trained minds. Seventy-five years of the most searching 
criticism, too, have made it clear that the life of Jesus 
cannot be taken away from the world, nor its vital signifi- 
cance diminished. A single indication of this can be 
found in Professor Loofs’ recent book, What is the Truth 
about Jesus Christ? Christianity is able, thus, both to 
meet the tests of historical criticism, and to use to its own 
great advantage all its justified methods. In so doing it 
only makes more possible the fulfilment of its mission as a 
religion for all men of all races and for all time. 

It needs even less argument to show that Christianity 
can meet the test of the social consciousness of our time. 
Jesus’ constant sense of the priceless value and sacredness 
of the individual person, and His insistence upon an active, 
ministering, self-giving love that applies the test of service 
to all individuals and societies and institutions, indicate 
rather the standards and ideals which the social conscious- 
ness itself is trying to express. The social consciousness, 
and the true democracy to which it looks, are of the very 
essence of the spirit of the teaching of Jesus. 

Nor is it true of Christianity that it simply meets the 
tests the modern age brings to it. Rather, as has been 
already suggested, in its emphasis on the humble open- 
minded spirit; in its passion for reality, so far as it is true 
to the spirit of Jesus; in its faith in God as a faithful 
Creator revealing His will in the laws of nature and in the 
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inner laws of man’s being; in its insistence on freedom of 
conscience; in its demand for self-forgetting service ;— 
in all this it is not only thoroughly akin to all the best in 
modern civilization but it furnishes spiritual foundations 
for its structure, motives for its rational development, 
ideals and standards to which it must conform. The real 
roots of the best in western civilization are Christian. This 
is what is really offered Japan for the spiritual basis of its 
civilization. 

Now Christianity is all the better able to furnish this 
needed spiritual basis for civilization in the Orient, and so 
to meet what Japan is seeking, because its fundamental 
spirit really demands such a presentation of Christianity as 
shall call out the freedom and initiative of those to which 
it goes, as shall reverently respect and cherish the best in 
them, and as shall, thus, not simply prescribe for the 
Orient all the occidental ways of stating and interpreting 
Christianity. A careful unhackneyed study of the teach- 
ing of Jesus will show that He was above all concerned 
to call out in men insight and decision that were truly 
their own. He makes constantly the inner appeal to 
reason and conscience. He so respects men’s wills and 
persons that He will not simply dominate them, and He 
knows that nothing moral would be really accomplished 
if He did. Hestill stands at the door of men’s hearts and 
knocks; He will not force the door. We cannot be true 
to His spirit and feel that it is for us simply to prescribe, 
according to western models, all the forms and ways of 
Japan’s reaction on the facts of historical Christianity. Do 
moral initiative and freedom of conscience mean so little 
to us? Doubtless the West in its own experiences with 
Christianity has achieved much in its interpretations of the 
Christian religion that may prove of permanent worth for 
all men. But in the course of Christian history there have 
been doctrinal changes too profound to allow us to assume 
that it remains for the Orient simply to take over full- 
fledged any one of the western interpretations of Chris- 
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tianity. Rather are the facts of Christ and of historical 
Christianity so great that they need for their full evalua- 
tion the honest reactions of all races. In such a humble, 
open-minded, but utterly honest reaction on the facts of 
historical Christianity, and in the resulting interpretation 
of its own of Christianity—profiting by all that other men 
have felt that they have found—Japan could hardly fail to 
find a satisfying spiritual basis for its individual and 
national life, and at the same time have no mere imitation 
of the religious experience of other peoples. It would both 
preserve its own best, and be perfectly loyal to Christ, and 
it would have chosen the best that the world has to offer. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING 
Oseruin, U.S.A. 





THE RECENT RESOLUTION OF THE 
INDIAN GOVERNMENT ON EDU- 
CATIONAL POLICY 


Just a year ago in July 1912 this Review contained an 
article on ‘The Educational Situation in India and its 
Bearing on Missionary Policy.’ That article was based on 
certain indications of a tendency on the part of Govern- 
ments in India to depart from the educational policy 
hitherto accepted. The recognized policy was based on 
the Educational Despatch of 1854, which instituted a 
system of grants-in-aid. This system was justified on 
two grounds, namely, that it would secure more rapid 
progress in education than the expenditure of government 
money alone could do, and also that it would foster a spirit 
of reliance upon local exertions and of combination for 
local purposes which is itself of no mean importance to the 
well-being of a nation. This policy was strongly enforced 
by the Education Commission of 1882, and restated in 
several resolutions of the Government of India. 

In the Quinquennial Review of Education for the years 
1902-7 there occurred sentences which misinterpreted this 
old policy, and proposed ‘to provide at least one high school 
for every district,’ whereas it had been distinctly laid down 
that purely government institutions were to be discon- 
tinued with the gradual advance of the system of grants- 
in-aid, and were not to be founded in any district where a 
sufficient number of institutions exist capable, with assist- 
ance from the State, of supplying the local demand for 
education. 

Although aided education had been specially successful 


in Madras, the proposals to deviate from accepted policy 
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were most strongly supported by the Education Depart- 
ment in that Presidency, where they created a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction and alarm. In April 1912 the 
Missionary Council on Aided Education in that Presidency 
submitted a memorial to the Secretary of State setting 
forth the disadvantages and dangers of the new policy. 
At the same time the best Anglo-Indian and Indian papers 
in Madras had articles opposing the proposals of Govern- 
ment; and the Madras Provincial Conference unanimously 
adopted a resolution condemning the proposed change of 
policy. Meanwhile non-official friends of education in 
Madras, who have no concern with missionary institutions, 
stated in the Madras Legislative Council their objections 
to the change. The discussion was reported in the Fort 
St. George Gazette of December 18, 1910, and is of great 
importance. The Council was not divided, because His 
Excellency the Governor agreed that effect would not be 
given to the proposals of his Government until they had 
been fully considered by the new Minister of Education 
with the Government of India. 

The Resolution of the Government of India, No. 801 
C.D. dated February 21, 1913, is practically the outcome 
of the discussion of these proposals and of the reference 
made by the Government of Madras. Before considering 
this Resolution, it may be well to recall the fact that there 
has been of recent years a strong expression of the desire 
of leading Indians, of all races and religions, to have religious 
instruction imparted in the schools and colleges. In 
petitions presented to Lord Minto by ruling chiefs in the 
States he visited, and by most influential deputations both 
of Hindus and Mohammedans, it was distinctly stated that 
the loss of moral tone, indicated by anarchical crime and 
disregard for authority in the rising generation, may be 
reasonably attributed to the want of religious education 
and moral training in many of the most important edu- 
cational institutions of the country ; and there are many 
who believe that the demand for separate Hindu and 
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Mohammedan universities would never have arisen but for 
the strong objection to this want of religious and moral 
training. 

Now, the policy of Government has never been opposed 
to religious education ; but it is necessary for Government 
itself to maintain strict neutrality in regard to religion. 
This attitude of neutrality undoubtedly renders it difficult 
for Government to provide in any way for religious in- 
struction ; and it has often been misinterpreted, not only 
by ignorant outsiders but also by officers of Government 
who ought to have known better, into actual opposition 
on the part of Government to religion. The great Despatch 
of 1854, however, and many utterances of Government 
since, have clearly shown that Government desires to 
promote the religious and moral well-being of the young as 
far as may be consistent with the maintenance of the 
righteous principle of neutrality. Two methods are avail- 
able for securing religious instruction without doing violence 
to this essential principle. The one is to surround the 
central government high schools and colleges, to which boys 
and young men have to be sent from distant homes, with 
hostels or boarding houses supported by private funds and 
controlled (subject to the supervision of the school or college 
authorities) by private persons, in which religious in- 
struction can be given and home influences maintained. 
The other is the system of aided institutions where 
Government takes no account of the religious instruction 
imparted but gives liberal grants-in-aid in view of the 
secular education imparted. This system constitutes the 
best means of securing religious education with the aid of a 
neutral Government. 

Well, as I have said, the Government of Madras referred 
the matter to the Government of India and the Government 
of India have now made a full statement of their views in 
the Resolution of February last. The Government of India 
begin by stating their determination not unduly to centralize 
provincial systems or to attempt to introduce a superficial 
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uniformity. They do not desire to deprive local Govern- 
ments of interest and initiative in education, but to review 
educational policy in India as a whole, and to state principles 
which have been fully discussed by conferences at which 
all Provinces have been represented, and which, subject to 
the consideration of local conditions, may be regarded as 
the basis of accepted policy. There is in this Resolution 
no reversal of the policy hitherto accepted. This is 
declared in so many words in regard to secondary education 
in paragraph 20 of the Resolution, and is also to be found 
in the spirit which pervades every page of it. 

The Government of India refer to the declaration in 
favour of an advance in education generally, and of liberal 
support of education by the Government of India, made by 
the King-Emperor in reply to the address of the Calcutta 
University in January 1912. They then go on to discuss 
a matter which they desire to place in the forefront of their 
policy, namely, the formation of the character of the scholars 
and undergraduates under tuition. They recognize two 
great influences in the formation of character, namely, 
the influence of home and the personality of the teacher ; 
and therefore they declare their intention to aim at the 
spread of female education and the supply of better teachers. 
They refer to the importance of direct religious and moral 
instruction and the weight attached to this by ‘ the most 
thoughtful minds in India.’ They draw special attention 
to the provision of hostels and of effective means of guiding 
students and assisting them in their work and in their 
recreation, and make important statements regarding the 
suitable construction and equipment of educational in- 
stitutions. They prefer a steady raising of the standard 
of existing institutions to the increase of their number, 
when the new institutions cannot be efficient without a 
better paid and better trained teaching staff and better 
equipment. 

In proceeding to the discussion of primary education, 


the Government of India (for financial and administrative 
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reasons of decisive weight) refuse to recognize the principle 
of compulsory education; but they desire the widest 
possible extension of primary education on a voluntary 
basis. They encourage local Governments to extend free 
elementary education among the poor and more backward 
sections of the population and otherwise to push forward 
the provision of schools and teachers. The detailed 
expression of their views on this part of the subject will no 
doubt command general approval. 

There is one sentence, however, which may be a cause 
of anxiety and difficulty. It occurs in the third of the 
principles laid down in regard to primary education : 


‘III. Expansion should be secured by means of board 
schools, except where this is financially impossible, 
when aided schools under recognized management 
should be encouraged. In certain tracts liberal 
subsidies may advantageously be given to mak- 
tabs, patshalas and the like which are ready to 
undertake simple vernacular teaching of general 
knowledge. Reliance should not be placed upon 
** Venture Schools,” unless by subjecting them- 
selves to suitable management and to inspection 
they earn recognition.’ 


No one with any experience of education in certain 
parts of the country will fail to recognize the wisdom of the 
last of these three sentences. It is the first which may cause 
some anxiety. The Education Commission of 1882 re- 
ported that the scheme of grants-in-aid ‘ under a somewhat 
modified form has been found fitted to promote both the 
expansion and the improvement of primary education’ 
as well as of secondary and collegiate. That Commission 
favoured the grant-in-aid system here also, because of the 
great demand for institutions and the financial difficulties 
in the way. It may therefore be regarded as of doubtful 
wisdom to suggest that aided schools should only be en- 
couraged when board schools are financially impossible. 
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At the same time, it must be borne in mind that it has, ever 
since 1854, been admitted that primary education stands on 
quite a different footing from secondary education. It is 
the duty of the State to provide the former but only to 
aid the latter. 

The second sentence of the above extract must also be 
read in connexion with the first. Religious (Mohammedan 
and Hindu) schools ‘ and the like’ are to receive grants- 
in-aid if they provide simple vernacular teaching of general 
knowledge. This may be interpreted as permitting grants- 
in-aid to all religious schools which provide efficient secular 
education. It would, indeed, be madness, under existing 
conditions in India, to deny help to such institutions. 
There is a noteworthy arrangement in the Darjeeling Dis- 
trict of Bengal, which was made under the government of 
one of my predecessors many years ago, namely, that in 
return for the work of secular education which the mis- 
sionaries of the Church of Scotland did in their primary 
schools, in which also they taught religion, the Government 
made over to them a grant-in-aid fixed originally on the 
principle of a rupee for every rupee spent. All the schools 
were, of course, regularly inspected. When I went to Bengal 
in 1903, the Government had no primary schools of its own 
in the hills, though they had a number in the Terai. The 
reason for this was that missionaries were doing the work 
more cheaply and more efficiently than the Government 
could have done it, and that they had fully secured the 
confidence of the people. A signal proof of this latter fact 
was given, when Government proposed to add consider- 
ably to the tea-garden schools, and to give grants to such 
schools. Every new tea-garden school was established on 
the old footing. I may add that it was a non-Christian 
Indian gentleman who definitely assured the Conference 
which discussed the problem of the desire of the Indian 
community to have these schools conducted by the Scottish 
Mission. 


In regard to secondary education the Government of 
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India plainly state that ‘the policy of Government is to 
rely, as far as possible, on private enterprise in secondary 
education.” They quote the Despatch of 1854, the Report 
of the Education Commission of 1882, and the Resolution 
of 1904, as laying down that policy. They declare that 
they adhere to it, while they propose to make the rules 
more elastic and the grants more liberal. This policy is 
“the encouragement of privately managed schools under 
suitable bodies maintained in efficiency by government 
inspection, recognition and control and by the aid of 
government funds.’ 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the Resolution should 
have added that the decision of the Government of India 
is ‘dictated not by any belief in the inherent superiority 
of private over State management, but by preference for 
an established system, and, above all, by the necessity of 
concentrating the direct energies of the State and the bulk 
of its available resources upon the improvement and ex- 
pansion of elementary education.’ It hardly seems a sound 
ground for maintaining a policy that that policy at present 
holds the field; and the statement that private management 
is not superior to State management is only correct if it 
refers merely to the efficiency of the secular education. 
But all that the Government of India in its Resolution have 
said about the importance of religious and moral training 
is vain, if it is not admitted that this is to be one of the 
main considerations in estimating the advantages to be 
derived from one or other of these two systems. If the 
system of private management does afford the means of 
securing religious and moral education without doing vio- 
lence to government neutrality, that system is inherently 
superior in this respect at least to the other. It cannot be 
denied that a sentence such as this gives cause for anxiety 
and indicates the necessity for constant watchfulness in 
regard to departmental policy. 

Another matter which will no doubt give rise to some 
anxiety on the part of the authorities responsible for 
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privately managed institutions is the declaration of policy 
in regard to secondary English schools, made by the 
Government of India in the 22nd paragraph of the Resolu- 
tion. In the first clause of that declaration it is stated 
that the aim of the Government will be to improve the few 
existing government schools by employing teachers of 
higher qualifications and of higher pay, providing hostel 
accommodation, improving the school course and intro- 
ducing manual training and improved teaching of science. 
It may be objected that when the Government sets before 
itself, in the very forefront of its policy, the determination 
to spend money liberally on its own schools, it may unduly 
favour them in competition with private institutions. 
But in the first place, it is surely desirable that Government 
should improve its schools; and in the second place, this 
first clause ought to be taken definitely in connexion with 
the second clause. The latter runs thus: 

*(2) To increase largely the grants-in-aid, in order that 
aided institutions may keep pace with the im- 
provements in government schools on the above- 
mentioned lines, and to encourage the establish- 
ment of new aided institutions where necessary.’ 

There never has been a clearer declaration of sound policy 
in regard to aided institutions than this. To aid them to 
keep pace with government schools, and to encourage their 
extension, is of the very essence of the policy that has 
hitherto been theoretically accepted, but very frequently 
practically ignored. 

This 22nd paragraph goes on to declare the intention of 
multiplying and improving training colleges for the supply 
of trained teachers for public and private institutions, an 
excellent purpose stated in impartial language. And then, 
finally, it states the intention to found government schools 
in such localities as may on a survey of local conditions 
and with due regard to educational effort and expense be 
proved to be required. The question will not unnaturally 
arise in many minds, why this determination should be 
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restricted to the founding of government schools. Why 
should not the people be induced to co-operate with Govern- 
ment and so secure the founding of a well-equipped aided 
school in any such locality ? It is a matter of experience 
to many who have lived among the people, and endeavoured 
to work with them in regard to education, that these are 
the very cases in which it is often possible to secure ex- 
cellent aided institutions. 

It is very tempting to deal in detail with what the 
Resolution says of technical, industrial, scientific, artistic, 
agricultural, medical and legal studies; but the views 
expressed call for no criticism. They will be accepted by 
all who recognize the changing conditions in India, and the 
demand now made for something more than a purely 
literary education. The Resolution also touches on the 
education of chiefs, of the domiciled community and of 
Mohammedans, and on oriental studies and the preservation 
of ancient learning. There is nothing new that is said 
here; but old principles are applied to altered circumstances 
in the light of carefully observed experience. 

The important matter of the education of girls is dis- 
cussed in three paragraphs of the Resolution in which the 
Governor-General-in-Council hesitates to lay down lines 
of general policy which might hamper Local Governments 
and Administrations and has preferred to call for schemes 
from each province. At the same time he lays down general 
principles for consideration, namely, that the education 
should be practical with regard to the position of women 
in social life, that it should not imitate the education 
provided for boys nor be dominated by examinations, that 
there should be special attention paid to the surroundings 
of school life, that women should be more freely enlisted as 
teachers and inspectors, and that continuity in inspection 
and control should be specially aimed at. There is evidence 
in the Resolution that the importance of the education of 
girls is clearly recognized. 

In the 50th paragraph of the resolution, there is a 
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very important statement of a general character to which 
special attention may well be invited: ‘The grave dis- 
advantages of sending their children to England to be 
educated away from home influences at the most impres- 
sionable time of life are being realized by Indian parents.’ 
This is widely felt in India by parents of all the Indian races. 
It is not fair to compel the Indian peoples to send their 
sons to England for education to fit them for ordinary lines 
of activity. The results have been in the majority of 
cases far from beneficial, and in some cases absolutely 
disastrous. It is necessary to send men abroad for the 
special study of certain subjects, as our own youth are sent 
abroad from England ; but a high-class all-round education, 
and a thoroughly sound special and technical education, 
such as will fit men for the ordinary occupations of life, 
ought to be available in India itself. The desire for this 
is very strong; and it is felt by many who would be glad to 
contribute largely to the supply of institutions which would 
provide such education as is necessary. 

It is a noteworthy feature of this Resolution that it 
concludes with an appeal to the liberality of the wealthier 
citizens of India to give of their abundance to the cause of 
education. The Governor-General-in-Council says that he 
makes this appeal ‘with confidence’; and well he may. 
The Indian peoples are renowned for their charity and 
benevolence. Before our practice led them to leave educa- 
tion in the hands of Government, their support of education 
was liberal and effective. There are many who would 
welcome any invitation to co-operate with Government in 
this respect, and any guidance as to the best way in which 
they might apply their wealth for the education of youth 
and the elevation of their fellow-countrymen. 

On the whole, I think it may be said that this Resolution 
is of a very satisfactory character. It is a great relief to 
find that, with regard to the policy of grants-in-aid, there is 
to be no such change as was feared. This fact will be hailed 
with relief by friends of education in India far beyond the 
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missionary or Christian communities. But to the mis- 
sionaries it is undoubtedly of special interest. In this 
declaration of policy by the Government of India, the first 
great declaration by the newly constituted Ministry of 
Education, there is a call to all who are engaged in edu- 
cational work to greater effort. The missionary bodies, 
as well as other educational authorities, must improve 
their institutions if they are to hold their own, in the future 
as in the past, in the great work of education in India. 
This applies to all classes of institutions for the education 
of boys and young men. It applies with equal force to the 
education of girls also. It will be necessary for our mis- 
sionary bodies to put forth greater efforts if they are not 
to fall into a backward position as regards this branch of 
education. Hitherto they have been in the forefront in 
respect of the efforts made for the education and emancipa- 
tion of the women of India. 

The missionary bodies must similarly devote increased 
attention to industrial and technical training. If not, 
they will drop out of their place of influence on the active 
life of the country. Their own Christian youth will also 
fail to share in the national advancement and prosperity 
in which this improvement in education is undoubtedly 
bound to result. This leads me to say that missionaries 
ought not only to desire to have as hitherto a great and 
beneficent influence over Indian youth generally ; but they 
should very specially consider the claims of Indian Christian 
youth. If the Christianity of India is to be worthy of the 
name, and if Indian Christians are to have a manner of 
life worthy of the Gospel, it is of the highest importance 
that the Indian Christian youth should have careful train- 
ing, not only secular but also moral and religious. 

For all this more funds are required, more effort, more 
men, more co-operation ; and it would be well for missionary 
authorities both at home and in the field to have a care- 
ful reconsideration of missionary educational policy. If 
justice is done to the missionary staff on the field by sup- 
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porters of missions at home, the influence of their work 
cannot fail to be the very highest and most beneficent ; 
for the missionary body is composed of men for whom edu- 
cational work is a vocation rather than a profession; and 
there is no country where the influence of strong personal 
enthusiasm is more fully felt than in India. What we 
want on the mission field is men to act as leaders in the 
great forward movements which are the result of the 
awakening of the non-Christian nations. Our missionaries 
are specially fitted, by their high motive, the training 
they have received, and the great degree of confidence 
which they have inspired, to take their place among the 
leaders in the work of educating and elevating the peoples 
of India. The Churches cannot be deaf to this call. 

In conclusion I would again in a sentence urge the 
necessity both for careful watchfulness on the part of mis- 
sionary bodies, inasmuch as a policy, however sound, may 
be frustrated by departmental narrowness and jealousy, and 
also for earnest co-operation, so that all the work that is 
done may be as effective as possible. There ought to be in 
every Province a representative body to guard the common 
interests and to give consistency to common policy, 
having the support of all the missions. These provincial 
associations ought to be in touch with one another so that 
they may be effective in dealing with any important 
question that may arise in any province and in making 
representations to the provincial Governments or to the 
Government of India as occasion may demand. Finally, 
these educational associations should be kept in closest 
touch with the home boards and with the leaders of educa- 
tional thought in the West. We have in India at the 
present moment a strong interest in education, on the part 
both of the Government and of the peoples of India, of 
which the fullest advantage should be taken: it demands 
constant watchfulness and concerted effort. 

ANDREW H. L. FRASER 








THE MASS MOVEMENT TOWARDS 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE PANJAB 


Last February I had the long-wished-for opportunity of 
visiting some of the villages in the Panjab and seeing for 
myself something of the remarkable movement that has 
been in progress for the last twenty-five years among the 
depressed classes towards the Christian Church. The 
returns of the Government Census since 1891 have been a 
startling revelation of the strength of this movement. In 
1891 there were 19,780 Indian Christians in the Panjab ; 
in 1901 there were 87,695; but in 1911 the number rose 
to 163,994. I was anxious, then, to compare this move- 
ment with those I am familiar with in the south. I was only 
able to spend a few days at Lahore and about a fortnight 
in the Chenab colony, a large tract of country south-west 
of Lahore, where the Government recently irrigated a 
barren desert and made it blossom as the rose. I found 
it covered with rich crops of wheat, sugar-cane, cotton 
and linseed, and supporting a large and prosperous popula- 
tion. I visited several villages belonging to the C.MLS. 
Mission, one large Christian village belonging to the 
American United Presbyterians, where I was most kindly 
and hospitably entertained both by the American mission- 
aries and by the village people, and another Christian 
village belonging to the Scotch Presbyterian Mission. At 
the end of my tour I had the privilege of presiding over 
a large conference of missionaries representing six different 
denominations, which met at Lahore to discuss problems 
arising out of the mass movement. My visit was a com- 
paratively brief one, but the villages I saw were typical, 


and I was able to converse with a large number of leading 
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missionaries engaged in this particular work and to get 
from them a great deal of valuable information. 

The main causes of the movement in the Panjab are, 
I found, very much the same as those which have led to 
the great mass movements in South India. The depressed 
classes in the north, like those in the south, are the serfs 
of the farmers. For centuries they have been kept in 
poverty and ignorance, and even now their position is 
little better than that of slaves. They are bound by the 
universal chains of debt. It is very difficult for them to 
escape from their servile condition and rise to a position of 
independence. The desire for social betterment and the 
craving for a freer and fuller life is just as strong a motive 
in the Panjab as it is in the Telugu country. The Christian 
Church comes to them with the kindly touch of human 
sympathy, holding out the right hand of brotherhood, 
working for their social elevation and preaching to them 
a gospel of life and hope. The effect is the same in north 
and south alike. The gospel of Jesus Christ meets the 
deep, unsatisfied yearnings of the poor and oppressed for a 
better life, and the sympathy of the Christian Church has 
an irresistible attraction for those whom the caste system 
has branded as degraded and untouchable. At the same 
time it is just as true in the Panjab as in South India that, 
while the origin of the movement is mainly social, there 
is a strong spiritual force at work within it. People come 
to the Christian Church mainly with a view to social 
betterment, but, when they have come, large numbers of 
them are extraordinarily open to the true gospel message, 
if they are properly taught and dealt with. The main 
features of the movement in the Panjab, therefore, are the 
same as those of the movements in the south. There 
are, however, some striking differences between both the 
movements and the work of the Churches in north and 
south which it is instructive to notice. 

In the first place, there is a great difference in the 
people. The movement in the Panjab is almost entirely 
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confined to the Chuhras, who are farm servants and skin 
dealers, and who, in spite of their centuries of slavery, are 
a fine, sturdy race. Physically they are bigger and stronger 
men than the Malas and Madigas of the Telugu country or 
the Pariahs among the Tamils. I do not think that they 
are intellectually superior ; but they are far less addicted 
to drink, and have a much higher type of religion. I found 
very few traces in the villages which I visited in the Panjab 
of the gross animism that forms the religion of the depressed 
classes of the south. The religion of the Chuhras, indeed, 
to judge from the songs in popular use among them, is 
a comparatively refined monotheism, strongly influenced 
by Mahommedanism and the religious ideas of the Sikhs. 
And they are not nearly so crushed and depressed in spirit 
as the Pariahs of the south. When I go to take a con- 
firmation in a Tamil village, the Christians of pariah origin 
will come and bow down and touch my feet, in spite of my 
efforts to prevent them; when I went to see the Chuhras 
of the Panjab, men, women and children came and shook 
me heartily by the hand: people would crowd round me 
and shake hands three or four times over, smiling and 
laughing and frankly claiming the rights of Christian 
brotherhood. In some of the villages which I visited I 
was asked to dinner by the Church Committee and enter- 
tained with much dignity. There was no fear and no 
cringing anywhere. They just treated me as an honoured 
guest. When I wanted to pay for the carts that brought 
my luggage from and to the railway station at one village, 
and for the milk and eggs and firewood with which I had 
been supplied, the people would not hear of it and were 
quite offended at the suggestion of payment. And this 
spirit of freedom and independence is very striking and 
significant in their attitude towards their masters. I found 
in the Panjab nothing corresponding to the hopeless apathy 
of despair that is so characteristic of the Pariahs of the 
Tamil country, and in a less degree of the Malas and Madi- 
gas in the Telugu country. On the contrary, the Chuhras 
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are filled with a deep, passionate resentment against their 
servile condition. I spoke to large numbers of them in the 
villages I visited. On several occasions men rose up and 
inveighed with a bitterness and vehemence that startled 
me against the oppression to which they are subjected. 
I found the same thing in private conversations. It is not 
their poverty which they resent, but their slavery. One 
curious indication of this spirit is the fact that the most 
popular of the versified psalms among the Chuhras, and 
those to which they set the most popular Panjabi tunes, 
are the imprecatory psalms! I was deeply impressed by 
this spirit. It seems to portend a widespread revolt 
against existing social conditions, and it largely accounts 
for the extreme rapidity with which the movement towards 
Christianity has developed. There is a far stronger force 
of passion and resentment behind the movement there 
than in the south. 

At the present moment, too, this passion for liberty is 
being greatly stimulated by the land-hunger that has 
possessed large numbers of the Chuhras. About ten years 
ago, when the Chenab colony was opened up to cultivation, 
something like a million acres of land were available for 
distribution. The Panjab Government, in order to induce 
men to settle there, gave free grants of land to 
cultivators of various religions, and some six villages were 
given to the Christians belonging to various missionary 
societies. Now that the richness and value of the 
land has been proved, all classes are eager to acquire 
it, and they know that in about two years’ time another 
colony is to be opened up, even larger than the Chenab 
colony. The desire to get land in this new colony among 
the Chuhras is intense. They see in it a great oppor- 
tunity of achieving liberty. The excitement, therefore, 
which this land-hunger is causing will be an important, 
albeit a dangerous element in the movement towards 
Christianity during the next few years. Before I went into 
the villages I was told that the land question was a factor 
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of no great importance in the work of the Church among the 
Chuhras. But what I saw and heard in the villages myself 
leads me to a very different conclusion. I believe that 
the land-hunger is a very powerful force indeed in the 
Chuhra community, fanning to a white heat among many 
of them the passion for liberty, and vastly strengthening 
the social and moral causes that lead them to join the 
Christian Church. 

The situation in the Panjab, therefore, during the next 
few years will be a very critical one. I used to think that 
the situation created by the mass movements in the south 
was at the present moment the most urgent that the 
Christian Church has to face in India: but I believe now 
that the urgency is far greater in the Panjab than in any 
other part of the Indian mission field. Things are moving 
there with a startling rapidity and are likely to move still 
more rapidly in the future. And it is impossible to think 
of trying to arrest the movement and make the people wait. 
That was done years ago in some parts of the Telugu 
country. When the missionaries found that the movement 
was growing too fast and outrunning their resources, they 
deliberately arrested it, refused to take over any new 
catechumens and made the people wait for about ten years. 
But the Panjabis are impatient people and will not wait. 
I came across a delightful illustration of this during my 
visit. A fine old man came to see me, six feet seven and a 
half inches high and broad in proportion, a magnificent 
specimen of aman. He had been a Mahommedan Rajput 
in his youth and was now a devout and earnest Christian 
preacher. When a young man he went to a Christian 
missionary on the North-west Frontier and told him that he 
had made up his mind to become a Christian and wanted 
to be baptized at once. The missionary talked to him, 
and finally told him that he had better wait and get a little 
more instruction. The young man went away very sorrow- 
ful, but in a few days came back with a revolver and told 
the missionary that if he did not baptize him at once he 
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would shoot him! The kingdom of heaven does not often 
suffer violence in this way, even in the Panjab: but the 
story serves to illustrate a trait in the character of the 
Panjabi which differentiates him widely from the peoples 
of the south, and which has to be taken account of in 
dealing with this mass movement. 

Another fact, too, makes the present position in the 
Panjab specially urgent. Sikhs, Mahommedans and the 
Arya Samaj are making vigorous efforts to win for them- 
selves the depressed classes. Some twenty thousand are 
said to have been admitted to the Arya Samaj quite 
recently, many thousands have become Mahommedans in 
former years, and the section of the Sikhs known as 
Mazhabis was originally drawn from the Chuhra com- 
munity and is still recruited from it. In face of these 
formidable competitors the Christian Church cannot dream 
of arresting the movement. If the Chuhras cannot be 
admitted into the Church, they will not wait, but will join 
the Sikhs, the Mahommedans or the Arya Samaj. At all 
costs, therefore, the movement must go forward. 

But already the movement has far outrun the organiza- 
tion and resources of the missions. The difference in that 
respect between the work in the Panjab and that in the 
Telugu country is very striking. In the C.ML.S. district 
that I visited, far example, in the Chenab colony, there 
were in round numbers about 10,000 baptized Christians 
living in 180 different villages, and the number of paid 
workers in the district was 3 Indian priests and about 20 
Indian lay-workers. In the C.M.S. Telugu Mission there 
are about 26,000 baptized Christians, and working among 
them there are 4 European missionaries, about 30 Telugu 
priests and over 500 Indian Christian lay-workers. In the 
Panjab Mission, therefore, there is one mission worker to 
every 500 Christians: while in the Telugu Mission there 
is one paid worker for every 50 Christians. In the other 
missions of the Panjab the proportion of workers to the 
Christian population is larger than in the C.M.S. Mission, 
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but much below the standard in the south. The American 
United Presbyterians, for instance, have about 56,000 
Christians living in about 1,200 villages, and in the whole 
mission, I was told, there are only about 300 paid workers. 

So, too, in the matter of education, the missions of the 
Panjab are far behind those in the Telugu or Tamil countries. 
For example in the C.M.S. Mission in the Chenab colony 
there are only 24 schools for 10,000 Christians: in the 
C.M.S. Telugu Mission there are 290 schools for 26,000 
Christians. In the former there is, roughly speaking, a 
school for every 400 Christians: in the latter a school for 
every 90. Again, in the matter of boarding schools, the 
Panjab missions are, as a rule, woefully deficient. In the 
C.M.S. Telugu Mission there is a boarding school for boys 
and another for girls in every district, that is for about every 
6000 or 7000 Christians, in addition to the central boarding 
school at Masulipatam. But in the C.M.S. Mission in the 
Chenab colony with 10,000 Christians, there are no boarding 
schools at all. I have not before me the educational 
statistics of all the missions in the Panjab, but I gathered 
from the information given me by various missionaries that 
in almost all of them the supply of primary day schools and 
of ‘boarding schools throughout all the districts is wholly 
inadequate. Before, however, this serious defect in the 
work of the missions can be remedied, it is essential that 
they should be provided with many more training schools 
for elementary teachers. A few already exist: but they 
are far too few. It is in this department of the work that 
there is the most urgent need for progress and improve- 
ment in the Panjab. They need, to begin with, many more 
training schools for teachers, well equipped and properly 
manned with trained educationalists. Not till a body of 
trained Christian teachers is available will it be possible 
largely to increase the number and efficiency of the village 
schools. 

I think also that the missions in the Panjab have a 
great deal to learn from our missions in the Telugu country 
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in the matter of the training of clergy and ministers. In 
the C.M.S. Mission in the Panjab there is not a single 
Christian of Chuhra origin in Holy Orders, though there are 
25,000 such Christians in the whole of the Mission. On 
the other hand, in the C.M.S. Telugu Mission over 30 
Malas or Madigas have already been ordained. The differ- 
ence is partly due to the backward state of education in 
the Panjab, but partly also to the fact that in the Panjab 
the Church authorities have been afraid to ordain men 
of this intellectual calibre. At our conference in Lahore 
opinions were very much divided on this point. Some of 
the Presbyterian missionaries stated that in their mission 
men of Chuhra origin had been ordained on low salaries 
and were for the most part doing well. Other missionaries 
expressed grave fears lest the ordination of men of this type 
should lower the standard of the ministry and do serious 
injury to the Church. But in South India this would 
hardly be regarded as a question open to discussion. We 
have more than 40 men of this kind ordained in the 
Church of England missions in the Telugu country. A 
large majority of them are doing most admirable work. I 
do not know how we could possibly manage without them. 
The situation in the Panjab, therefore, is urgent in 
the extreme. The mass movement is advancing with 
extreme rapidity; it is bound to advance even more 
rapidly in the immediate future ; it is animated by power- 
ful motives that are legitimate, but dangerous; the 
resources of the missionary societies are already inadequate 
for instructing the new converts and teaching the baptized 
Christians: to-day there are 160,000 Christians in the 
Panjab, in five years’ time there will be 300,000; in ten 
years’ time half a million: it will take five years to train 
a body of teachers sufficient even for the pressing needs 
of to-day. There is no time, therefore, to be lost. Educate, 
Educate, Educate, ought to be the watchword of every 
mission working in the Panjab, and if the Churches in 


the West fail to respond to the appeal that comes to them 
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from this great movement now, they will bitterly rue their 
short-sightedness or apathy ten years hence, when they 
have to deal with half a million Christians, discontented 
with their social position, fired with a passionate desire 
for land and liberty, and at the same time illiterate, im- 
perfectly instructed in the truths of Christianity, and 
little influenced by the spirit of Christ. 

The main impression, then, that I brought away with 
me from the missions of the Panjab, was the imperative 
necessity of a rapid development of their whole system of 
education. At the same time, I am inclined to think 
that the lack of paid mission workers for the oversight of 
congregations may prove in the end a real blessing to the 
Churches. In South India we have, I think, too readily 
assumed that new congregations gathered from the de- 
pressed classes are incapable of doing anything for them- 
selves. It has been taken for granted that they cannot 
even meet together to say their prayers unless a paid 
mission worker is appointed to conduct public worship for 
them; so we aim at putting a paid mission worker in 
almost every village where there are Christians. In the 
north that has not been possible; not more than one- 
third of the villages where there are Christians have a paid 
teacher ; and the result is that, from the first, the congrega- 
tions have been thrown much more upon their own resources, 
and have been compelled to do things for themselves. I was 
greatly struck in the Panjab by the extent to which many of 
the congregations there manage their own affairs, and by 
the amount of voluntary work done in them. No doubt 
the greater independence of the Christians in the north 
is partly due to the character of the people themselves : 


but to a very large extent it is due to the fact that the ~ 


missions have not been able to do for them things that they 
are quite capable of doing for themselves. 

One striking feature of the work in the Panjab is the 
large agricultural settlements. In South India the efforts 
to improve the economic position of the Christians have 
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largely taken the form of industrial institutions. The 
factories of the Basel Mission on the west coast for weaving 
and pottery are the largest and most successful of these 
institutions. In other places missionaries have started 
shops for teaching carpentry, blacksmith’s work, or 
printing. A few agricultural settlements have been started 
on a small scale; but they are not an important feature 
of the mission work in the south. It was interesting to me 
to be able to compare the two methods of promoting 
economic progress, and I certainly came to the conclusion 
that the method adopted in the Panjab is, on the whole, 
the sounder and more fruitful of the two. The defect of 
the carpenters’ shop is twofold. To begin with, it only 
touches the fringe of a great question. If you want to raise 
the economic position of fifty thousand Christians, you do 
not do much good by taking forty or fifty boys and training 
them as carpenters. Then, in the second place, it is 
extremely difficult for Christian artisans to start on their 
own account and make a good living in the villages. Those 
who do well are drafted off to the towns and are lost to 
village life. 

The defects of the factory system are, I think, equally 
serious. In the large factories of the Basel Mission the 
Christians become and remain factory hands, and the 
mission becomes both employer and pastor. I doubt very 
much whether this is desirable from any point of view. It 
puts the mission in a false relation to the people: it prevents 
the people from acquiring habits of independence, and it 
makes the economic position of the Christians depend on 
the success or failure of a large industrial enterprise, over 
which they have no control. On the other hand, the 
method of agricultural settlements adopted in the Panjab 
can be freed from all these defects. It can deal with the 
whole problem in a large and comprehensive way: the 
people can be kept in the village and enabled to start 
on their own account. I visited four of these agricultural 
settlements during my tour and heard a good deal about 
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others. At Montgomerywalla I found a large Christian 
village with about 1500 Christians, either farming their 
own land or working as servants of the farmers. At 
Batemanabad there are about a thousand Christians, living 
and working under the same conditions. In Martinpur, 
belonging to the American United Presbyterian Mission, 
there are about 1200 Christians, many of whom own from 
14 to 28 acres of land and are prosperous farmers, while 
the others work under them. Youngsonabad, of the Church 
of Scotland Mission, is a Christian village of the same type. 
In all these villages the Christian tenants have acquired or 
will shortly acquire full proprietary rights in the land: 
financially and economically they are independent of the 
mission and of each other. 

Other Christian villages such as Clarkabad are of a 
different type. In Clarkabad the land is the property of 
the Church Missionary Society and the Christians are 
simply tenants at will from year to year. There is a village 
of a similar type called Santokh Majra belonging to the 
American Presbyterian Mission, and another called Mariam- 
abad belonging to the Roman Catholic Church. 

It is instructive to observe that both Clarkabad and 
Santokh Majra, where the mission is the landlord and the 
Christian farmers are simply tenants at will, have been 
distinctly less successful as Christian enterprises than the 
villages in which the Christians are allowed to acquire 
proprietary rights and are independent of the mission. 

The future possibilities of these agricultural settlements 
may be judged from the fact that at our conference in 
Lahore to discuss the urgent problems rising out of the 
mass movement, a scheme was seriously considered which 
involves the purchase of land to the value of about ten 
lakhs of rupees in a new colony which will be opened out in 
about two years’ time. The object of the scheme is to 
plant a number of these Christian villages throughout the 
colony and enable the Christians to acquire land on easy 
terms. 
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The missionaries in the Panjab have, at the present 
moment, a unique opportunity of developing these settle- 
ments, owing to the fact that the Government, through its 
schemes of irrigation, is bringing many thousands of acres 
of waste land under cultivation. But I am inclined to 
think that the method is equally applicable to South India, 
and would be productive of more good there than either 
the carpenters’ shops or the large factories. The subject 
is one which needs, I think, careful study. It is now 
generally admitted that the question of the economic pro- 
gress of the Christian community cannot be separated from 
that of moral and spiritual training : but the question how 
best to promote the economic progress of the vast masses of 
the depressed classes who are now flocking into the Christian 
Church in India is as yet an unsolved problem. I believe 
myself that these agricultural settlements in the Panjab, 
if they cannot claim to have solved the problem, at least 
point out the direction in which a solution may be found. 

Henry Mapras 











ISLAM IN THE EASTERN SUDAN’ 


I 


By the Eastern Sudan we mean the country between 
Lake Chad and the Red Sea. It embraces northern French 
Equatorial Africa as far as the Ubangi-Mbomu and the 
German-Belgian frontier, to the north Wadai with Tibesti 
and Borku, and the whole Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

The territory consists in its northern part of sparsely 
watered steppes, or indeed desert, while the smaller southern 
half has tropical vegetation. Exact statements regarding 
the density of the population are, for the most part, not 
yet obtainable. The estimates of earlier travellers are 
generally far too high, though it must be remembered that 
the inhabitants suffered terribly in the second half of last 
century through political disturbances and slave raids. 


1 The principal authorities on which the present article is based are the following :-— 

Adolf Friedrich, Herzog von Mecklenburg, Vom Kongo zum Niger und Nil. Leipzig, 
IgI2. 

T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam. London, 1896. 

H. Barth, Retsen und Enideckungen in Nord und Central Afrika. Gotha, 1857. 

Bulletin du Comité de V Afrique Frangaise. Paris, 1907-13. (Chiefly the articles 
by Prins and Modat.) 

H. Carbou, La Région du Tchad et du Wadai. Paris, 1912. 

H. Duveyrier, La Confrérie Musulmane de Sidi Mohammed ben ’Ali es Senotsi. 
Paris, 1886. 

Count Gleichen, The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. London, 1905. 

Der Islam. Zeitschrift fir Geschichte und Kultur des islamischen Orients. Heraus- 
gegeben von C. Becker. Band tu. 3. Strassburg. 

G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan. Berlin, 1879. 

M. v. Oppenheimer, Rabeh und das Tschadseegebiet. Berlin, 1902. 

E. D. Schoenfeld, Erythréa und dey adgyptische Sudan. Berlin, 1904. Die moham- 
medanische Bewegung im agyptischen Sudan. Berlin, 1905. 

Slatin Pascha, Feuer und Schwert im Sudan. Leipzig, 1896. 

C. R. Watson, The Sorrow and Hope of the Egyptian Sudan. Philadelphia, 1913. 

F. Werne, Reise durch Sennaar nach Mandera, Nasub, Cheli. Berlin, 1852. 

D. Westermann, The Shilluk People. Philadelphia, 1912. 

I have to express my special indebtedness to Professor Becker of Hamburg for 
having very kindly directed my attention to a number of important sources.—D. W. 
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Nachtigal gives Darfur a population of 3,500,000, while 
according to present official estimates, the whole Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan numbers only 2,000,000 of which perhaps 
600,000 may be assigned to Darfur. Wadai is estimated 
to have 1,000,000 instead of from 2,000,000 to 8,500,000 
as was previously supposed. The Shilluk numbered in 
1870, according to Schweinfurth, exactly 1,000,000 souls ; 
the official census to-day fixes the number at 60,000. The 
population is largest in the heathen south in spite of the 
incalculable human sacrifices exacted by the Mohammedan 
slave trade: the French estimate that there are 1,000,000 
in the Shari-Logone district alone. In general it is to be 
noted that, thanks to the pacification of the countries 
effected by European rule, the population is beginning to 
recover, and will advance both in numbers and in well-being. 

The aboriginal population of this whole area consists of 
negroes. The land of the blacks once extended as far as 
Fezzan and Assuan, and even to the present day the black 
race has never been wholly dispossessed, although in many 
places it has been compelled to share its land with other 
immigrant peoples, or to unite with them to form new racial 
types. It is only in the south, where the conditions of 
climate and soil are unfavourable for foreign immigrants, 
that the negroes have remained undisturbed. In the 
larger northern half the characteristic of the population 
is its decidedly mixed character: large and clearly recog- 
nizable racial unities are rare. 

In the greater part of the Eastern Sudan Islam is to-day 
the dominant religion, but the negro south is either wholly 
or predominantly heathen. The Mohammedan religion 
entered the country through immigrant Arab tribes, and 
this white invasion resulted in a violent movement and con- 
vulsion among the native population, of which the present 
racial, social and religious conditions of the inhabitants are 
the final result. Hence, in order to understand the intro- 
duction of Islam and its influence on the life of the people, 
we must attempt to obtain some idea of the history of these 
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invasions, and of the various racial intermixtures and 
political formations to which they gave rise. 

Foreign influences have entered the Eastern Sudan 
almost exclusively from the north-east and east, i.e. 
from beyond the Red Sea, either by sea or through Egypt. 
The east of Africa forms a natural outlet for the expan- 
sion of the neighbouring peoples of western Asia. As soon 
as the desire for travel and adventure was sufficiently 
awakened, especially if they were nomads and lived on 
soil that was not very prolific or already thickly populated, 
nothing was more natural than that they should swarm 
out towards the west, into the land of the blacks, which 
offered them unlimited possibilities. As in historical, 
so in earlier times, light-coloured pastoral tribes immi- 
grated into Africa and mixed with the negro population, 
leaving their mark on the physical features and civilization 
of the latter. This is the explanation of the non-negro 
element in many north-east African peoples, which lin- 
guistically belong to the negro race. Among these early 
immigrants, the forerunners of the Arabs, we must include 
the Hamites, who are represented with comparative purity 
even at the present day by the Beja, Bedauye, Bisharin, 
Hadendoa, Halenga, and other tribes. 

In historical times the earliest civilizing and political 
influence on the Sudan was exercised by ancient Egypt. 
Almost a thousand years later Christianity reached the 
country from the same quarter. As early as the fifth cen- 
tury it had taken root in Nubia, and a hundred years later 
the whole people were Christian and possessed the Bible 
in their own language. From here, and probably also 
from Abyssinia, Christianity spread over a large part of 
the Eastern Sudan. To the south (Aloa) and south-east 
(Sennar) of Khartum, and also in Meroe (between the Nile 
and the Atbara, with the capital Shendi on the Nile), 
there arose flourishing Christian communities. Leo Fro- 
benius has maintained as the result of his researches in 
Central Africa that Nubian Christianity spread over Darfur 
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and Wadai, and as far as Northern Nigeria. The possi- 
bility that Nubian Christianity exerted an influence as far 
as the Central Sudan is not inconceivable, but the argu- 
ments adduced in favour of the hypothesis are not suffi- 
ciently convincing. 

The Christian Church of the Sudan continued to flourish 
for nearly a thousand years, and was then overwhelmed 
in the invasion of the Mohammedan Arabs. Immediately 
after the conquest of Egypt the Arabs set their eyes on 
Nubia. In a.p. 643 the first campaign was undertaken 
against the south. Ten years later the Nubians were so 
exhausted by continuous attacks on Upper Egypt that their 
king was compelled to make a treaty with the Arabs, 
who had penetrated to Dongola and had destroyed the 
cathedral of the capital. According to this treaty the 
Nubians had to provide four hundred slaves annually, 
an arrangement prophetic of Arab rule in the Sudan, and 
the Mohammedans were allowed to build a mosque in the 
city of Dongola for the maintenance of which, as well 
as for the safety of all Moslems either settling or travelling 
in the country, the Nubians had to give surety. This was 
the first foothold which Islam obtained in the Sudan. 

From this time Arab immigration became steady and 
continuous, seldom in organized masses in pursuit of 
definite political undertakings, but rather in detached 
groups, clans or individuals who were induced to leave home 
and emigrate to the negro country by discontent with the 
political or economic conditions of their own country, 
by the instinct of adventure, by commercial motives, 
or by the desire to find better pastures for their flocks. 
Especially after the downfall of the Christian kingdoms 
of the Sudan, the immigration assumed large proportions. 
From about the fourteenth century Arab hordes appear 
to have penetrated to the more distant parts of the Eastern 
Sudan, as far as Wadai, but without exercising at first any 
great religious or social influence. Moreover, the Arabs, 
like the earlier Hamitic immigrants, often formed marriage 
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ties with the negroes, and without doubt numerous Arab 
tribes have been in this way absorbed by the negro popula- 
tion. The loss in racial purity is counterbalanced, however, 
by the fact that Arab social and tribal institutions, Arab 
religious ideals, and frequently also the Arabic language, 
have replaced the older faith and institutions. This ex- 
pansion from east to west reaches to Lake Chad. It is 
noteworthy that in spite of the greater proximity of Egypt 
and Arabia the Eastern Sudan was islamized from four to 
six hundred years later than the Central and Western 
Sudan, and that Islam has never developed the same 
intellectual culture in the former as in the latter. 

For some centuries strife between Egypt and Nubia 
continued, with varying fortune; the Christians succeeded 
repeatedly in shaking off the Mohammedan yoke, but the 
latter gradually established themselves permanently in 
the country and began to gain individual converts among 
the upper classes. By the second half of the fourteenth 
century the king of Dongola had accepted Islam. In 
the seventeenth century there were no longer any Christians 
in Nubia, but many disused churches were still standing. 
The population had accepted Islam. 

About the same time, between 1500 and 15380, the 
Christian kingdoms farther to the south disappeared under 
the attacks of the Funj, who were then still heathen. 

The Funj are a negro people which first appeared under 
this name on the Blue Nile at the end of the fifteenth 
century, and there founded the kingdom of Sennar. Their 
own traditions and linguistic affinities point to the con- 
clusion that the Funj have absorbed a considerable portion 
of the Shilluk people who about that time immigrated from 
the south. Since the name Funj in the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries signified rather a political than a 
racial unity, a number of negro tribes between the White 
and Blue Nile and even beyond these limits were included 
in it. In the year 1498 when Sheikh Amara Dunkas 
succeeded in making himself master of all the Funj tribes 
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and apparently well into the sixteenth century the inhabi- 
tants of the Funj-Sennar kingdom were heathen. From 
that time onwards the effects of the intermixture with the 
Arab tribe of the Beni Ommia are to be seen in the religious 
sphere. From the seventeenth century Islam was the official 
religion in Sennar, though heathen customs lasted for long 
afterwards, and indeed may still be found at the present 
day. Attheend of the eighteenth century the Mohammedan 
kingdom of the Funj disappeared, being destroyed by the 
heathen tribes of the southern Gezira, included under the 
name Hamej. In 1820 under Ismail Pasha the land came 
into Turkish hands. 

The most ancient pre-Islamic state known to us west 
of the Nile is that of the Zaghawa (Zoghawa). Their 
kingdom extended in the second half of the tenth century 
from Nubia to Lake Chad; it was islamized in the thir- 
teenth century. To-day the Zaghawa live in the north of 
Darfur and Kordofan, and even beyond the Nile north of 
Khartum Zaghawa are still found on the Jebel Royan. 
They are regarded as Arabs, but in origin they are a negro 
tribe mixed with Hamites, and probably akin to the Tibbu. 

The kingdoms of Darfur and Wadai also received Islam, 
as well as their present political organization, from Arab 
immigrants. The first kings of Darfur belonged to the 
native tribe of the Dago (Dajo), who lost their supremacy 
to the immigrant tribe of the Tunjur (Tungur), which is 
supposed by some to have come from Tunis, by others from 
Dongola. By most the Tunjur are regarded as Arabs, 
while, on the other hand, Barth describes them as heathen : 
apparently they are by origin an Arabic tribe which has 
received into itself a high proportion of negro elements 
of a heathen character, whereby the purity of their race 
and their religion has seriously suffered. At any rate, in 
spite of their position of sovereignty, they did not exercise 
in Darfur any considerable religious influence; the people 
remained heathen. The dynasty of the Tunjur was 
followed by that of the Kora, who were akin to the Tunjur 
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but sprang on the mother’s side from the Kora, a branch 
of the native Fur. This family again lost the sovereignty 
at the close of the sixteenth century when an Arab, Suleiman 
Solon, the first king of Darfur for whom there is trustworthy 
historical evidence, attained to the supreme power. Under 
him Islam, which had previously made little progress, 
became the official religion and found acceptance in wider 
circles of the population. He gave the kingdom a more 
stable organization and extended its borders for a time as 
far as the Atbara. Of still greater importance is his 
grandson Ahmed Bokkor, who did a great deal to spread 
the religion and to raise the standard of civilization. 
Numerous schools and mosques were founded under him, 
and he brought into the country a great number of Bagirmi 
and Kanuri who were more advanced in civilization and 
especially in industrial development. Even to-day, under 
Anglo-Egyptian sovereignty, Darfur has still practically 
an independent government. 

In Wadai also the Tunjur appear as the first race of 
rulers. They were succeeded, perhaps in the sixteenth 
century, by representatives of an Arab tribe which came 
from Shendi on the Nile, north of Khartum. The first 
ruler of this family was Abd-el-Kerim who is said to have 
been inspired by a Fula settler in Bagirmi with the idea of 
founding a Mohammedan kingdom; he gathered a small 
Islamic community, led it to Wadai and founded Wara, 
the ancient capital of the country. He made himself 
master of the surrounding territory which, till then, was 
quite heathen ; but it was only gradually under his succes- 
sors that the state was widely extended and more firmly 
established. The people and rulers of Wadai are, not 
without justice, held in bad repute amongst their neigh- 
bours as being brutal, violent, and cunning. Since 1912 
the country has been directly administered by the 
French. 

It is necessary in this historical survey to mention three 
names which have acquired importance in the fortunes of 
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the Sudan in the last half-century: Zubeir, Rabeh and 
the Mahdi. Zubeir, a Ja’alin-Arab with an admixture of 
negro blood, born in the neighbourhood of Dongola, is the 
type, and the most prominent representative, of the slave 
princes, who in the course of the nineteenth century have 
inflicted such terrible wounds on the Sudan. The Turks 
had conquered the Sudan as early as the decade between 
1820 and 1830, but they had rather helped the slave trade 
than seriously tried to suppress it: the real power for the 
most part did not lie in their hands at all, but in those 
of the Jellaba, i.e. the traders. They received from the 
Government the concession of whole provinces in the south 
and south-west, including frequently territories to which it 
had not the smallest title. Under the pretext of a legiti- 
mate commerce the traders carried on in these districts a 
flourishing traffic in slaves, whom they captured in magnifi- 
cently organized raids. The land was divided into hunting 
districts, of which one was assigned to each of the great 
Jellaba, who were in alliance with one another, and estab- 
lished chains of strong stations, each with a garrison of from 
800 to 500 well-armed soldiers: their total war strength is 
said to have comprised 11,000 men. According to French 
sources they took from Dar Fertit alone at least 25,000 men 
every year. The chief of these slave raiders was Zubeir. 
His stations were found in the whole of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
area, and in the west as far as Dar Runga, south of Wadai. 
He gained the ascendancy over the other Jellaba to such 
an extent that he was in reality the ruler of Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
The Egyptian Government officially recognized his authority 
by nominating him governor of this province in 1878. 
In the following year he made an offer to the Government 
to conquer the kingdom of Darfur and actually succeeded 
in subduing it. This extraordinary success, however, 
aroused the suspicions of the Khedive, and Zubeir was 
summoned to Cairo where he was arrested. 

Zubeir’s pupil, who far surpassed his master in his 
achievements, was Rabeh, a robber and political conqueror 
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of the most daring kind.’ Originally in the service of 
Zubeir and his son Suleiman, he turned his attention to- 
wards the west with a band of followers which steadily 
increased, occupied Dar Fertit and Dar Banda and extended 
his conquests and his slave raids as far as the Ubangi. Pro- 
ceeding northwards towards Dar Kuti, he was attacked 
by Sultan Ali of Wadai, but completely destroyed his army, 
whereupon Ali came to terms with Rabeh. A summons 
from the Mahdi and his follower, the Khalifa, to join them 
was ignored by Rabeh. He was now the independent ruler 
of the country south of Wadai as far as the Ubangi, and he 
made use of his power to carry on extensive slave raids 
against the populous heathen districts of the south. The 
booty was either sold or used to maintain his troops. A 
later attempt of Rabeh to force his way into Wadai proved 
a failure. He then conceived the plan of founding a king- 
dom round Lake Chad in the territory of the states of 
Bagirmi and Bornu, and this he succeeded in doing after 
prolonged fighting and frightful devastation of the country 
through which he passed. 

The most powerful movement in the Sudan during the 
last century was that of the Mahdi, which exhibited in an 
extraordinary degree the power of religious and political 
ideals in Islam. Mohammed Ahmed, the future Mahdi, 
was born about 1848 in Dongola and was the son of a boat- 
builder. After attending the Koran school and a more 
advanced school in Berber he became a member of the order 
of the Samania in Khartum. Later he lived for years as a 
farmer on the island Abba in the Nile. Here he received 
divine revelations which summoned him to become a 
reformer and to shake off the Turkish yoke. His reputa- 
tion for sanctity and the charm of his personality drew 
troops of pilgrims from distant parts to receive his blessing 
and to listen to his preaching. The crowds which flocked 
to him were so large that they threatened to become a 
political danger. When he was summoned to Khartum 


1 Rabeh was a negro from Sennar, perhaps with a slight admixture of Arab blood. 
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by the Governor-General to justify his conduct, he not only 
refused to obey the summons, but marched with his steadily 
growing band of followers to Kordofan, where he formed 
them into an organized army.’ After repeated successes 
against the Egyptian army, he completely cut to pieces at 
El Dueim the force that was sent against him under the 
English General Hicks. In 1884 he took Khartum, which 
Gordon was defending. The Mahdi was now master of 
the whole Sudan and threatened Egypt. In the extreme 
east and west and also among the heathen tribes of the 
south his armies traversed the country with frightful 
bloodshed. Under his rule whole districts were devastated 
and almost entirely depopulated. However, in 1885 he 
died, before he had time to organize the kingdom he had 
conquered. His follower, the Khalifa Abdullah, was in- 
spired, not by religious, but exclusively by coarsely 
egoistical and political motives. The third khalifat was 
offered to the sheikh of the Senussi order, but he declined 
it. It was not till the battle of Um Dubreika that the 
English succeeded in reducing the power of the Mahdi. 


II 


In considering the spread of Islam we may divide the 
Eastern Sudan into two clearly distinguishable halves: (1) 
a northern half, the population of which except for a very 
small remnant has been Mohammedan for centuries, is 
composed of Arabs or Hamites or of negroes with whom 
these have intermingled, and according as the light or the 
dark type predominates follows the profession of cattle- 
breeding or husbandry; and (2) a southern half, the 
population of which is purely or predominantly heathen, 


1 The vow of loyalty to the Mahdi which had to be taken ran thus: ‘ In the name 
of the merciful God, the All-pitying, we promise God and the prophet and our Mahdi, 
and we promise you to trust in God, never to doubt Him, neither to steal nor to commit 
adultery, neither to practise falsehood nor to recompense your favours with ingratitude ; 
we promise you to renounce the world and to practise the renunciation of it, and we will 
never desert the war for the faith.’ 
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and consists for the most part of negroes engaged in agri- 
culture, with little or no admixture of the lighter colour. 
The dividing line between heathenism and Islam runs 
roughly along the eleventh parallel. The transition stage 
from heathenism to Islam, which is so characteristic in the 
West and Central Sudan, is found here only to a small extent 
and in most of the area not at all. 


(1) THe MonwAMMEDAN Nortu. Bagirmi proper is 
Mohammedan. Heathenism has maintained itself in some 
mountain tribes in the neighbourhood of Melfi, but these 
are not very numerous. Also the tribes on the southern 
border, which for a time belonged to Bagirmi, have remained 
heathen: these are named below. The islands in Lake 
Chad are inhabited by the Buduma and the Kuri; the latter 
having mixed with Kanembu, are completely islamized, 
while the Buduma have remained heathen, but have at the 
same time adopted certain Moslem practices and Islam is 
making progress among them. 

Among the free aboriginal peoples of Wadai the Maba 
are regarded as the highest type: besides them there 
are the Kodoi, Aulad Jema, Kondongo, Kelingen and 
others, all of whom have adopted the speech of the Maba, 
while the Mararit, the Mimi and the Kabga, who immigrated 
at a later date but before the passing of heathenism, have 
each their own language. The whole population is to-day 
Mohammedan, although in their social institutions and 
religious customs they have retained much that belongs to 
the earlier period. The Tibbu in the north and of course 
the numerous Arab tribes, which here as in Darfur are 
camel-breeders in the north and cowherds in the south, 
are also Mohammedan. Many of the tribes on the border 
between Wadai and Darfur, such as the Massalit, Tama, 
Gimer, are still chiefly or entirely heathen, in spite of the 
fact that as a rule they call themselves Mohammedans. 
A few mountain tribes, such as those of Jebel Abu Telfan, 
have also retained their own religion. 
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The inhabitants of Wadai are savage and violent in 
character, but have strong natural aptitudes for politics 
and war. Commerce and industry are little developed : 
industrial arts were first introduced by Bornu and Bagirmi 
colonists and are to this day pursued mainly by the latter. 

The desert country north of Wadai as far as Fezzan, 
including Borku, the mountainous country of Tibesti, 
Ennediand the adjoining oases, is occupied by the Tibbu 
or tribes akin to them. The Tibbu—numbering in all from 
30,000 to 40,000—combine Hamitic and negro elements : 
they are a sensitive people, inaccessible to strangers, and 
have an ancient and very rigid social organization. The 
great majority are Mohammedans, though there are said 
to be still some heathen in Ennedi (Baele) and among the 
Tibbu (Koran) who have settled in the north-west corner of 
Darfur. 

In Darfur also the ancient indigenous population is of 
negro character, although it likewise has an infusion of 
Hamitic or Arabic blood. The Dajo (Dago, Tajo) were 
formerly the ruling class and are akin to the Zaghawa of the 
north. The bulk of the population at the present day 
consists of the Forawa (Fur), apparently a collective name 
in which different tribes are merged. 

It is especially in the mountains of Darfur and Kordofan 
that the original population has kept itself most pure in 
race, customs and religion. The inhabitants of Jebel Marra 
in the west, those of Jebel Midob (a Nubian tribe) in the 
north-east, and the tribes living in the extreme north-west— 
the Bedejat and Tibbu (Koran)—are still heathen. Of many 
inhabitants of the south-west, moreover, it is said that 
‘they have no religion.’ 

On the hills in the north and south of Kordofan dwell 
the so-called Nuba, i.e. negroes, only a small fraction of 
whom belong to the Nubian linguistic group, while the 
majority are aborigines or escaped slaves, or have been 
driven to their present abode as the result of various wars. 


Most of them speak Arabic, but a number have retained 
30 
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alongside of it their own idiom. Many of these tribal 
fragments have long been Mohammedan and some have 
recently adopted Islam, but others live still as pure heathen. 
Apart from these small remnants the whole of Darfur with 
Kordofan is inhabited by a purely Moslem and to some 
extent fanatical population. 

North of Khartum Nuba are found in the Nile valley from 
Assuan to the twenty-first parallel north ; in the east the 
population consists of the Mohammedan Hamitic tribes of 
the Bisharin, Hadendoa, Amarar and for the rest nomadic 
Arabs. Apart from the river valleys and the oases, the 
greater part of the country is desert and is either sparsely 
populated or without any inhabitants. 

The territory east of the Blue Nile as far as Fazogli has a 
purely Mohammedan population, mostly Arab. In the 
Gezira (between the White and Blue Nile), the territory 
of the former Sennar kingdom of the Funj, there prevails 
an indistinguishable confusion of all possible negro tribes, 
Arabs and Hamites, and combinations of these elements. 
At the time when Sennar flourished, the Funj repeatedly 
brought great masses of negro captives from Kordofan and 
also from the lands of the Shilluk and Dinka, and planted 
them in Dar-Fung (Funj), where they settled for the most 
part in the mountains. Many of these, as well as of the 
negro aborigines, are still heathen or partially heathen. In 
particular, the Jebelaain, i.e. the dwellers in the mountains, 
are described as heathen, but their chiefs call themselves 
Mohammedan. The Gumz, Tabi, Ingassana, Berta, are 
also heathen, but with regard to the last-named it is ex- 
pressly stated that they are not averse to Mohammedanism. 

All the larger towns, such as Omdurman, El Obeid, 
El Fasher, Abéché, and especially Khartum, as a result of 
the slave trade, the unrest caused by war and the Mahdi 
rebellion, have a very mixed population. In them are found 
a great number of negroes from the south whose religion 
is still partly heathen: of these there are in Khartum- 
Omdurman alone from twenty to thirty thousand. 
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Yet another class of foreign inhabitants of the Sudan 
deserves mention—the so-called Takruri, i.e. Mohammedans 
who on their return journey from Mecca have not reached 
their homes but have halted somewhere on the way and 
settled there. They come from the Central or even the 
Western Sudan, and also from Wadai and Darfur. Thus 
the whole population of the district of Gallabat, south of 
Kassala, numbering 5000 or 6000, consists of such Takruri 
who have immigrated from the eighteenth century onwards. 
Of the Takruri who come from the west of Lake Chad, 
the representatives of the Fula are the most numerous 
and are found in many places as far as Omdurman, Kassala 
and Port Sudan. They also appear as emigrant nomads 
in detached groups as far east asthe White Nile. In Wadai, 
and here and there up to the Red Sea, Hausa, Bagirmi and 
Bornu people are found carrying on commerce and industry. 

Although, as is evident from what has been said, 
heathenism is not yet quite extinct in the northern half, 
the heathen tribes nowhere form any longer a compact 
national unity which is capable, or even desirous, of offering 
resistance to Islam. They are ashamed of their heathenism 
although their heart is still attached to it, and to a stranger 
they declare themselves Mohammedans. They form de- 
tached mountain peaks which appear above the flood, but 
these also will soon be covered by it. On the whole it 
may be said that we are faced here by a united, self-con- 
scious and compact Mohammedanism. 

Regarding the manner in which Islam was introduced, 
we learn little from history. All that is certain is that 
only the smallest share was taken by definite missionary 
activity in the form of preaching. There may have been 
missionaries, but they were always isolated and met with 
only local success. The chief means of Islamization have 
been the immigration of Mohammedan Arabs, the mixture 
of races, forcible conversion and gradual assimilation and 
absorption. The formation of almost all the great states 
can be traced back to Arab origin; and after the Moham- 
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medan population had thus obtained the political ascend- 
ancy, their religion necessarily became the dominating 
influence. Military campaigns against heathen tribes 
within the state are repeatedly reported from Wadai, 
Darfur and Sennar, and religious motives may perhaps 
have occasionally played a part in these. That in the 
mingling of races it should have been the higher religion 
which survived was only to be expected. This superiority 
of Islam established itself even where the negroes possessed 
a higher agricultural and industrial civilization than the 
nomadic Arabs, and this with the political power sufficed 
to absorb the native religions step by step, a process the com- 
pletion of which we are witnessing at the present day. 

Wadai has had commercial relations for centuries with 
North Africa, as Darfur has had with the east. These 
also no doubt prepared the way for Islam, but they had not 
anything like so great an influence here as in the West and 
Central Sudan. 


(2) THe HEATHEN Sout. The fairly well peopled south 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is inhabited by the Nilotic 
peoples, i.e. the inhabitants of the valley of the White 
Nile. Their chief representatives are Shilluk, Dinka, Nuer 
and Bari. The Shilluk proper live on the west bank of 
the White Nile from Kaka to Lake No and on the lower 
Sobat: closely akin to them in speech are a group of 
peoples who live in the east, south-west and south, such as 
the Anjwak on the upper Sobat, the Jur, Dembo, Belanda, 
Beir in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, the Beiri (Berri) in Mongalla, 
the Gang, Nyifwa, Lango, Aluru in the neighbourhood of 
the Victoria Nyanza. The Dinka also inhabit several 
separated districts—(a) in the northern part of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal province, (b) on the White Nile between the 6th 
and 7th northern parallels (Bor), (c) on both sides of the 
lower Sobat, (d) on the eastern shores of the White Nile 
from near the mouth of the Sobat to Jebelein. The Nuer 
live (a) on the White Nile north of Bor, (b) south of Tonga 
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and of the lower Sobat, (c) on both sides of the Sobat near 
Nasser. The settlements of the Bari lie on the Bahr-el- 
Jebel, stretching from Bor southwards to Gondokoro and 
beyond. Other peoples of this southern half are the 
Burun, north of the Sobat, the Bongo, Krej (Kreich), Golo, 
Ndoggo, Zande, Mandala, Faroga, Mittu, Madi, Wira in 
the south-west. These are all negro peoples, but some of 
them, e.g. Bari, Dinka, Nuer and Shilluk, have a mixture 
of Hamitic blood. Their manner of life is predominantly 
agricultural, but the four last named tribes are also pas- 
sionately devoted to cattle-breeding, and regard this 
as a superior calling. The Shilluk alone form a political 
unity. Since the beginning of the sixteenth century, they 
have had an independent kingdom, which has successfully 
defended itself against foreign foes, such as the Abyssinians, 
the Turks and the hosts of the Mahdi. The other Nilotic 
peoples have merely a primitive tribal organization. The 
Shilluk, Dinka, Nuer and Bari are distinguished by warlike 
ability, a haughty independence, and a strong aversion 
to anything foreign. They regard the Baggara Arabs, who 
live among them in the north, and who have been partially 
dispossessed by them of their former pastures, as being 
on a lower level than themselves. They also show little 
sympathy with the foreign religion, which is the more re- 
markable since they have been in contact with Moham- 
medans for centuries. An explanation of this is found in 
the pronounced self-consciousness of the people, and in 
the fact that the representatives of Islam have either not 
seemed in their eyes to be the possessors of a higher civiliza- 
tion and religion, or come into relations with them only 
as political enemies and slave raiders. 

Nevertheless Islam has begun to find an entrance in 
recent years, since the isolation of these tribes has come 
to an end and the whole land has been opened to trade. 
The chief and decisive influence is found in the fact that the 
new culture which is flowing in from the north is definitely 
Islamic in character, owing to the relation of political 
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dependence in which the Sudan stands to Egypt. The 
majority of the officials and officers, of the merchants (who 
in rapidly increasing numbers sail up the rivers, have their 
settlements in the villages on the banks and traverse the 
country), and of the artisans and soldiers, are Moham- 
medans, and form the nucleus of a Mohammedan com- 
munity wherever they settle. Such communities are to 
be found to-day in every place of any importance, and they 
are bound in the end to exert an influence on the heathen 
environment. In these centres, there is a steadily increas- 
ing employment of native labourers, who are drawn chiefly 
from the younger, and therefore most easily influenced, 
generation. They pick up a few fragments of Arabic, 
apply a part of their wages to the purchase of Arab cloth- 
ing and a Mohammedan amulet, and with these make an 
impression in their homes. To strangers they no longer 
speak of their fathers’ god, but of Allah, and if a Moham- 
medan trader comes to the village, they associate with him 
rather than with their fellow-villagers, in order to show 
their higher social position. The Sudanese are famous as 
soldiers throughout the whole of East Africa and Egypt ; 
thousands of them are serving to-day in the Egyptian 
army, and with their enrolment they pass over to Islam. 
Formerly, when after the expiration of their term of service 
they returned to their isolated clan life, this change of 
religion had little significance, but now that they find 
Mohammedan connexions in every place of any size, there 
is no longer any need to exchange their adopted faith for 
the old heathen worship. The same is true of the numerous 
Nilotic negroes who live in the cities of the Mohammedan 
north as slaves, domestic servants or labourers. 

In some instances offshoots of Arab tribes have pene- 
trated as far as the Southern Sudan, and as an aristocracy 
among the population have exerted an influence in favour 
of Islam. Thus it is stated that the Mandala who have 
settled in the west of the Bahr-el-Ghazal have Arabic 
blood in their veins and are partially Mohammedan. The 
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same may be said of their neighbours, the Faroga tribe, 
ruled by the Sultan Musa, who reads and writes Arabic. 

We have therefore to face the serious fact that every- 
where in this district, and especially in places on the trade- 
routes which have until recently been entirely heathen, 
small Mohammedan communities are being formed which 
are exercising a strong attraction upon the heathen neigh- 
bourhood. It sometimes happens that even elderly chiefs, 
in order to improve their standing, allow themselves to be 
circumcised and become Moslems. The city of Wau, the 
greatest centre in the Bahr-el-Ghazal district, has taken on 
a predominantly Mohammedan character in the last decade. 
All this is the result of a few years’ development in a region 
which formerly was rightly regarded by well-informed 
people as decidedly heathen. Though we may assume 
that this new spirit will not penetrate so quickly into the 
parts of the country which lie further away from the trade- 
routes, inasmuch as here the people are still genuinely 
attached to their faith and offer a passive resistance and 
sometimes a deliberate opposition to everything foreign, 
yet even here we shall have to reckon in the course of time 
with the infiltration of Islam. 

In French Equatorial Africa we find in the first instance 
the same peoples with which we became acquainted on the 
south-western border of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: in 
the south, the Golo and Zande (Niam-Niam), to the north 
the Krej (Kreich). Adjoining these on the west are the 
numerous Banda tribes, who are united by a common 
language. These inhabit the region watered by the 
tributaries on the right bank of the Ubangi, as far to the 
west as the 19th meridian east, and as far to the north as 
the 9th parallel. The Banda are depicted as a powerful, 
independent, warlike people. The land was formerly well 
populated but has suffered severely from slave raids from 
the north-east. Thus it is said that Dar Fertit, a district 
below the 8th parallel on the boundary between English 
and French territory, which was formerly a flourishing 
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country, is now quite deserted. Many tribes, in seeking 
protection from their oppressors, have found other dwelling- 
places or scattered themselves among other tribes, so that 
the population has come to be of a mixed character. 
The religion of these people is heathen; cannibalism is 
often secretly and sometimes publicly practised. 

Islam is pressing in here from three sides: from the 
north through the political influence of Darfur and Wadai, 
from the east through the slave-princes and their following, 
and from the west through immigration from Bagirmi, 
Bornu, the Hausa and the Fula. The western invasion is 
the most important for the Islamization of the land. It is 
thoroughly peaceful ; its representatives are convinced and 
educated Mohammedans, and are the bearers of a higher 
civilization. While the European occupation will neces- 
sarily restrict the political influence of the east and north, 
it will only favour the spread of the civilization of the 
western peoples. 

Between the Ubangi and Wadai-Darfur a number of 
organized states—‘sultanates’—have sprung up, the 
origin of which goes back to Islamic influences, exerted from 
the north and east, in the course of the nineteenth century. 
Their rulers are for the most part agents of the great slave- 
princes, or tributaries of Wadai. On the right bank of the 
Ubangi are found the sultanates of Zemio, Rafai and 
Bangassu, which have been for long favourite hunting- 
grounds of the Jellaba (traders) from Darfur, Kordofan, 
Nubia, Wadai and Runga. In Zemio the Sultan and his 
circle clothe themselves in Arab fashion and regard them- 
selves as Mohammedan. The ruler of Rafai, the population 
of which is composed mainly of the Zande Banjjia, is at 
the same time heathen and Moslem—the former in inter- 
course with his subjects and at official functions, the latter 
when dealing with the foreign merchants. The most 
hideous heathen orgies—dances, drinking-bouts, human 
sacrifices at the death of those of high rank—are em- 
bellished with Mohammedan formulae, such as the. creed. 
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The heathen worship is also seasoned with Mohammedan 
ingredients ; Mohammedan as well as heathen amulets 
are worn; parents have their children circumcised by 
travelling fagi; and Mohammedan vices find entrance 
among the people. This last point is strongly emphasized 
by French officials and by travellers. Although the natives 
feel no inward attraction to Islam, and are attached to their 
heathen religion, they are nevertheless unconsciously 
drifting towards gradual Islamization. Great respect is 
enjoyed by the Mohammedan traders and by the fagi, 
who are the secretaries of the Sultan and the chiefs and 
attend to their political and commercial correspondence. 

In the sultanate of Bangassu which is inhabited by the 
Nzakara, a tribe of the Banda, the prospects of Islam are 
less favourable. Here also there are immigrant Mohamme- 
dans, but they are settled in special villages assigned to 
them by the Sultan, and have practically no influence. 
Rulers and people alike hold strictly and steadfastly 
to their own religion, and are deliberately opposed to 
Islam. 

On the other hand, in the adjoining territory to the 
north, the home of the Vidri and other Banda tribes, the 
power of Islam is already almost supreme. There are 
here only small, politically insignificant chieftainships, 
yet perfect security prevails. Many of these chiefs are 
old basinger (warriors) of Zubeir and Rabeh, and there- 
fore, of course, Mohammedan. Almost everywhere Mo- 
hammedan traders are found—indeed amongst the natives 
the whole district is designated by the Arabic expression 
dar tujar (home of the traders). Each chief maintains 
a Mohammedan secretary, who often at the same time 
discharges the function of minister of religion and teacher. 
Other Mohammedans live as quacks, writers of amulets, or 
pious beggars, and many of them are suspected of carrying 
on secret agitation against the French Government. In 
order to be better able to exploit the natives, they readily 
enter into ‘ blood-brotherhoods’ with them: the form of 
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oath * used on these occasions binds the heathen to the 
unconditional observance of the agreement. 

On the border between English and French territory, 
north of Dar Fertit between the 8th and 10th parallels, 
lies the Krej (Kreich) country, ruled by the Sultan Said 
Baldas.* He is described as friendly and _ prepossessing 
and not without education ; in any case he is a convinced 
Mohammedan who is in earnest about spreading his faith 
among his subjects. As foster-brother of the Sultan of 
Wadai he grew up at the court and was trained in the 
principles of the Tijania order. In his country are to be 
found a company of dervishes, former warriors of the 
Mahdi, who sought a hiding place from the English ad- 
vance, and a horde of Baggara Arabs who, under pressure 
from the dervishes in Darfur, came into Dar Krej seeking 
protection ; both received a friendly reception from Said 
Baldas. It is natural that all these circumstances,—the 
high birth of the Sultan, his alliance with Wadai, his 
protectorate over Baggara and dervishes, his enthusiastic 
allegiance to Islam,—should make Dar Krej a stronghold 
and outpost of Islam in the Ubangi region. Said Baldas 
has gained a special reputation as a freer of slaves. He 
grants freedom * to every slave who is circumcised and has 
had six months’ instruction from a fagi, a custom which 
prevails also in Bagirmi but is exercised there only under 
certain restrictions. He has also forbidden the export of 
slaves from his country. The majority of the Krej are 
still heathen, but most of them speak Arabic as well as 
their mother tongue and they are fond of Arab clothing 
and customs. The Sultan, moreover, surrounds himself 
with Mohammedan officials and advisers. He makes no 

1° Tl n’y a de Dieu que Allah, et Mohammed est son prophéte! Que celui de nous 
deux qui brisera le serment du sang, soit tué par la poudre, que son corps sois livré 


aux flammes, et ses cendres jetées a l’eau! Que ses descendants se nourrissent de 


chiens pourris! Que le ventre qui l’a enfanté soit rempli de crapauds et de serpents 
venimeux! Amen!’ 


? The latest news is that he has been killed by poison. 


*Sura 24 runs thus: ‘ And to those of your slaves who desire a deed of manu- 
mission, execute it for them, if ye know good in them.’ 
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attempt to compel his subjects to adopt Islam, but he 
allows them to see that in his eyes it is the superior religion. 
He occasionally forbids heathen customs, such as loud 
wailing for the dead. If his successor follows the same 
friendly policy towards Islam, the new religion will spread 
further among the common people, and heathenism is not 
likely to offer to it any considerable resistance. 

Immediately adjoining Wadai on the south lie the 
provinces of Dar Bongo, Dar Kuti and Dar Runga, the 
inhabitants of which are closely related to the Banda 
tribes. Dar Runga has been almost completely islamized 
in the course of the last century. The motives of the 
conversion were various—with many it was merely the 
wish to escape from the slave raiders. Apart from this, 
however, the nucleus of an Islamic community has long 
existed, consisting of Bornu, Hausa, Bagirmi and Fula 
who have settled in the country and mixed with the natives. 
The Sultan’s family is of Bagirmi descent and has been 
Mohammedan for generations. Mohammedan education 
and schools are rare, but practically the whole population 
understands Arabic, and such things as Arab clothing, the 
carrying of amulets, observation of the times of prayer 
and of the feast of Ramadan are universal. 

Dar Kuti situated more to the south also has colonies 
of Bagirmi, Bornu, Hausa, Fula and Arabs from Fezzan 
and Nubia. When Rabeh swept through the land he drove 
out the Mohammedan settlers because they did not appear 
to him sufficiently orthodox. They gathered again, how- 
ever, at a later date, increasing their numbers by the addi- 
tion of some members of the Runga tribe, and are more 
and more gaining a position among the populace, which is 
still almost entirely heathen. 

On the western border of our territory, i.e. in the central 
Ubangi basin and in the Shari basin, live a number of 
smaller tribes who have created no large political unities. 
The best known among these are the Manja in the south 
who extend as far as New Kamerun. Then come several 
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Banda tribes, and in the region of the Shari, the Nduka, 
Ngama, Sara, Bua, Musgu. The situation here is similar 
to that in the east—a heathen population with Moham- 
medan colonies. The only difference is that here eastern 
influence has almost entirely ceased, while that from the 
west is all the more powerful. In all places of any size, 
above all in government stations like Bangui, Fort de 
Possel, Fort Sibut, Mbré, Fort Crampel, Fort Archambault, 
Lai, Delfine, Korbol, Busso, Chekna-Massenia, Fort Lamy, 
there are settlements of the Hausa, Fula, Bornu, Bagirmi 
or Arabs who live here as traders, craftsmen or teachers. 
The chiefs are altogether heathen, though there are ex- 
ceptions, e.g. the chief of the Niellim, on the left bank 
of the Shari, served as a mercenary in Rabeh’s army in 
Bornu, and since then has along with his immediate 
followers adopted Islam. The Sara too, thanks to the 
proximity of Bagirmi, have frequently come into active 
contact with Mohammedans, but still remain heathen. 

The general conclusion to which we are led is that in 
the southern half of the Sudan also there is no consider- 
able area which has remained wholly untouched by Islam. 
It has outposts almost everywhere until we come to the 
Ubangi, and in some parts situated to the north, like Dar 
Runga and Dar Krej, it has gained a firm foothold. 

On the other hand, with the possible exception of 
Runga, there is no purely Mohammedan country in this 
area. Islam is everywhere a recent importation which in 
no instance goes further back than the nineteenth century 
and generally dates from the second half of that century. 
Thus we have nowhere to deal with an ancient Mohammedan 
population. 

Even in Dar Runga and among the Krej the native 
Mohammedans are not fanatical. Fanaticism is foreign 
to the negro character: it is found, therefore, in Africa 
almost exclusively where the population contains Hamitic 
or Arabic blood. The Mahdi movement is at an end, and 
the influence of the Senussia is either entirely absent or 
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quite insignificant. In general one gains the impression 
that the negroes who have become Mohammedan have not 
yet inwardly assimilated Islam, and therefore are not 
attached to it in the same degree as many West Africans. 
The adoption of the new religion was not the result of an 
inward need, and therefore that religion has never come 
to be regarded as a valuable spiritual possession. This 
does not, of course, exclude the possibility that if Islam has 
the opportunity of exerting an influence on its adherents for 
a period of time under favourable conditions and of con- 
ferring on them a higher civilization and literary education, 
it may secure a firm hold upon their hearts. 

In forming a judgment of the present situation, we 
must, moreover, remember that among most of the peoples 
with whom we are concerned, it is only a very small fraction 
of the natives that has come into contact with Islam at all; 
the vast majority know nothing of it. This is true to such 
an extent that one of the most recent explorers, who in 
other matters shows himself a good observer, found no 
traces of Mohammedan influence in Bangassu, Rafai and 
Zemio, and definitely states that the population is entirely 
heathen. At any rate, it is correct to say that the vast 
majority of the population—especially in the south, but often 
also among the northern tribes—is at heart still heathen. 
Thanks to their seclusion, their world of religious thought 
has not yet been undermined. 

The progress of Islam in these regions up to the present 
is due principally to political factors. Under Mohammedan 
rule the subjects have gradually assumed the religion of 
their masters. This political propaganda has received its 
death-blow with the establishment of European govern- 
ment. Moreover, the anti-European agitation which was 
carried on in secret by the Fula, by many Arabs and by 
the intransigent fagi, and which furthered the spread of 
Islam, will in the future be suppressed by all possible means. 
On the other hand, however, the peaceful penetration of 
commerce, which in many places is just beginning, will 
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continue and increase, and is likely here also to prove the 
best preparation for the coming of Islam. 

West Africa and the heathen part of the Eastern 
Sudan differ in this: in the latter European civilization and 
education are making their appearance contemporaneously 
with, and not subsequently to, Islam. If they are able to 
furnish the African with everything which he needs for 
his material well-being and his intellectual and spiritual 
life, their prospects are assuredly not less than those of 
the religion of the prophet. 


Ill 


There has been sufficient evidence in the preceding 
pages that in the Eastern Sudan, even where it is purely 
Mohammedan, human society has not reached so high a 
level of civilization as in the countries west of Lake Chad. 
This is to be explained partly by the character and natural 
disposition of the people, who do not appear to be as 
adaptable and as responsive to new influences as in the 
Western Sudan. Apart from this, however, the manner 
of the introduction of foreign influence and the conditions 
under which it became effective, are the chief explanation 
why the Eastern Sudan is so far behind Mohammedan 
West Africa. From early times West Africa has had 
commercial relations not only with the north of the 
continent, but also by way of the Atlantic coast with 
Europe, and the natives soon learned to take an active 
part in this trade and to develop an extensive commercial 
enterprise of their own. In the same way north African 
industries found a home at an early date in the Western 
and Central Sudan and developed capacities which were 
already present in some degree. The Eastern Sudan, on 
the other hand, until quite recently was shut off from 
Europe: Egyptian and Arab influences appeared here from 
six hundred to eight hundred years later than in the west, 
and even then these did not proceed from city dwellers and 
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those engaged in industries, but from nomads who rather 
destroyed than built up, and in whose eyes the practice 
of a trade is apt to be regarded as a degrading occupation. 

The greatest achievements of Islam in the Eastern 
Sudan lie in the political sphere. The Mohammedan 
rulers knew how to weld scattered negro tribes into states 
in which the existence of a certain measure of constitutional 
order must be recognized. 

Apart from comparative security, these states conferred 
on their citizens scarcely any of the advantages of civiliza- 
tion. One of the chief occupations of the rulers was war 
for the purpose of obtaining slaves, and the profit which 
accrued was appropriated by a small aristocratic minority, 
while the mass of the population was scarcely aware of the 
existence of the Government apart from the fact that taxes 
had to be paid. 

We have already referred to the industrial deficiencies of 
the people of Wadai. The condition of things is not much 
better in Borku and Tibesti, but Darfur and Kordofan 
have more to show, having been stimulated by Nubia and 
Egypt. It is true that trade relations with the north and 
east were in later times not wholly lacking, but in conse- 
quence of the slave trade the native negroes were more the 
objects than the agents of commerce. In the Western 
Sudan the trade is mainly internal between the natives 
themselves; in the Eastern Sudan it is an export trade 
which is monopolized by the North African merchant on 
the one side, and the ruler and nobility on the other, while 
the populace has little share in it. 

Education is somewhat more prevalent in the districts 
immediately bordering on Egypt than further west ; there 
it is only the smallest fraction of the population that 
receives in the kuttabs the barest elements of an education. 
In the English Sudan the Government is beginning to bring 
these Mohammedan village schools under its influence. It 
trains teachers for them, gives them grants and compels 
them to teach western knowledge as well as the Moham- 
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medan religion. The centre of modern education in the 
English Sudan is the Gordon College at Khartum, a 
government college which teaches the modern sciences, 
western arts, and at the same time the orthodox Moham- 
medan religion. The instruction in Islam and in Arabic 
grammar and literature is imparted by teachers who have 
received their education at the Azhar University in Cairo. 
The importance of the college for the whole of the Sudan 
lies not only in the fact that the students come from all 
parts of the country, but still more in the circumstance that 
the teachers for the Mohammedan elementary schools are 
trained there. It is therefore beyond dispute that the 
college exerts a powerful influence in favour of Islam. 

There are no higher schools for Mohammedan theology 
equal in importance to those in the Western Sudan. It is 
true that each of the larger towns affords opportunity for 
the pursuit of the study of the Koran and other religious 
sciences under the guidance of some scholar, but as a rule 
it is famous individuals rather than large institutions that 
attract pupils. A ‘ university’ existed in earlier times in 
Ed Damer near the Atbara, but since the Mahdi rebellion 
it has lost much of its importance. The spirit of Mahdism 
was not favourable to study: the absolute government of 
the Khalifa Abdullah frequently violated the precepts of 
the Koran, and so to escape inconvenient reproaches 
he arbitrarily suppressed theological studies, strictly pro- 
hibited lectures on the science of law, and had works of 
learning either thrown into the Nile or burned. 

For more advanced theological study the student goes 
to Cairo, to the El Azhar, where a special Sheikh es Sudani 
has the students from the Sudan under his charge. They 
are supported here for the most part by allowances from 
their respective rulers. The French Government has 
undertaken the responsibility in succession to the former 
Sultan of Wadai of providing for the maintenance in Cairo of 
the students from Wadai. It is, however, trying to attract 
the students to the college in Tunis instead of Cairo. 
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In moral and social relations Islam has not only led to 
no progress, but through the incessant raids, the slave trade 
and excessive taxation it has brought the peoples under its 
sway and influence to the verge of the abyss. It has 
broken up the social organization of the natives and de- 
stroyed their civilization without giving them anything 
new in exchange. The height of the senseless rage against 
human life and human achievements was reached under the 
rule of the Mahdi. Even the outward prescriptions of the 
Koran are only imperfectly fulfilled : most Mohammedans 
of the Eastern Sudan are merissa drinkers, though many 
Arab tribes are said to use neither alcohol nor tobacco. 

Other religious duties, too, are not carried out with the 
same zeal as in many districts of the Western Sudan. 
Whereas in the Western Sudan we hear in the very earliest 
times of the pilgrimages of the kings to Mecca, only one 
king of Wadai, Ibrahim, has gained the title of a Hajji. 
The extent to which religious feelings play a part in the 
crowded pilgrimages to Mecca will be seen from the follow- 
ing illustration. In 1909 there passed through Melfi in 
the Shari district pilgrim caravans with an estimated total 
of 3000 persons among whom there were only eighty men, 
the remainder being women and children whom they wished 
to sell on the way in order to defray the cost of the journey 
from the proceeds. 

A strong influence on the religious ideals of the Mo- 
hammedans in the Eastern Sudan is exerted by the order 
of the Senussia! which has its headquarters in Borku, 


1 The werd or ziky of the Senussia consists, according to Duvevrier, of the following 
formulae : 

(1) ‘Que Dieu pardonne!’ to be repeated 100 times. (2) ‘Il n’y a de divinité 
qu’ Allah. Mohammed est le prophéte d’Allah, en toute évidence et pour toute Ame. 
Il a cru 4 tout ce que renferme la science divine,’ to be repeated 300 times. (3) ‘O 
Dieu! bénis notre seigneur Mohammed, le prophéte illettré, sa famille et ses amis, 
et accorde leur le salut !’ to be repeated 100 times. 

Pierre Prins supplies the following zikr, which is used by members of the order in 
southern Wadai and Dar Krej: ‘ Que Dieu lui accorde sa bénédiction! Que Dieu le 
préserve et nous préserve de tous maux !’ 

A form of oath in use amongst the Senussia runs: ‘el haqq Sidi es Senussi,’ i.e. 
‘ By the truth of our Lord the Senussi.’ 


31 
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north of Wadai. From this centre it has founded numerous 
settlements (zawias), the majority of which (between sixty 
and seventy) are in Tripoli and Cyrenaica. Others are 
found in Egypt and in the oases of the Libyan desert 
belonging to Egypt, in Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, in the land 
of the Tibbu, in Timbuktu, Wadai (Abéché), and a few in 
Asiatic Turkey. In Wadai the Senussia have secured a 
strong influence by the entrance of the Sultan Ali into their 
order. They gained great popularity also by a generous 
act of the Sheikh es Senussi. When a slave transport 
from Wadai to Tripoli was captured by nomadic Arabs, 
the Sheikh bought up the slaves, instructed them in Islam, 
and sent them back to the Sultan as free Mohammedans. 
In general, however, the order manifests no abhorrence of 
the slave trade.” The zawias with most of which large 
estates are connected are worked almost exclusively by 
slaves ; in Jaghbub alone there are said to be nearly 2000. 
A request from the Government of Wadai to assist it against 
the French was rejected by the Sheikh with these words : 
‘ Not until the day when the people of Wadai turn away 
from drunkenness and follow in my ways.’ Said Baldas, 
to whom reference has already been made, also became 
a member of the Senussi order, although in his youth he 
was associated with the Tijania. The influence of the 
Senussi has not extended beyond Wadai. The Sheikh 
wrote three times to the Sultan Ali Dinar of Darfur asking 
him to build zawias for h:m and further his ends, but the 
request was politely declined. 

The zawias are occu ied by members of the order who 
colonize the land which they have bought, establish 
arsenals wherever it seems advisable and carry on pro- 
paganda for the order. In the eighties there existed at 
Jaghbub—whether it still exists is not known—a theo- 
logical college of the Senussi, of which the present Sheikh 
_of the order, Mohammed esh Sherif, was the head, and 
which is reported to have had seven hundred and fifty 
pupils. The order also founded elementary schools, especi- 
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ally among the Tibbu and, strangely enough, ehiefly girls’ 
schools, in accordance with the high position there assigned 
to the female sex. 

The opinion that the Senussi order is predominantly 
an instrument for conversion of the heathen is mistaken ; 
it is refuted by the simple fact that the order has never 
planted settlements among a purely heathen population. 
The most that can be said is that some tribes of the Tibbu, 
e.g. the Wanyanga in the north-east and the Baele, who 
were still partially heathen, have become genuine Mo- 
hammedans through the activity of the Senussi, but the 
tribes in question do not number more than a few thousands. 
It may be also that individual members of the order, 
especially princes, have been stimulated to increased zeal 
for the conversion of the heathen, but a result of this kind 
is somewhat indirect. The real aim of the order is to 
purify Islam. Its ideals are the strict observance of the 
precepts in the Koran, opposition to religious excrescences 
such as the adoration of saints, and separation from 
unbelievers, i.e. it represents a reaction against the ex- 
ternal and internal enemies of an orthodox Islam. A 
natural consequence is that the order adopts an attitude 
of strong hostility to European influence. On the other 
hand, it has always been averse to an alliance with 
Mahdism. 

In Wadai, and still more in the region of Lake Chad, 
the Tijania order is also represented, an order which in 
the Western Sudan has frequently endeavoured by political 
means to arrest the progress of European authority. Rabeh 
belonged to it, and it numbers many adherents among the 
better classes in Wadai, and especially at the court. More- 
over, the immigrant Mohammedans from the west are 
mostly members of this order, above all the Fula, a people 
always ready for political intrigue. 

Like the Senussia, Mahdism was in its beginnings a 
religious movement for reform. Mohammed Ahmed— 
‘El Mahdi el Muntasir’ (i.e. ‘the Expected Guide’)— 
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was fully conscious of his divine mission... The task 
assigned to him by Allah was the restoration of a simple, 
pure Islam and the subjection—if necessary by force—of 
Mohammedan lands and indeed of the whole world to the 
theocracy of Allah. It must be confessed, however, that 
the more the movement was drawn into the sphere of 
politics and sought to take advantage of the prevailing 
discontent with the Turkish Government and with the 
measures adopted against the slave trade, the less pure 
became the religious ideals. Under the Khalifa Abdullah, 
who even during the lifetime of the Mahdi was the deter- 
mining influence in political matters and the real heart and 
soul of the great battles of the Mahdi, religion served only 
as a cloak for political ends and for the satisfaction of 
personal interest and of the lust for cruelty, so that it 
became difficult even for the most faithful followers to see 
anything of God’s will in the new state of affairs. 

The new regulations issued by the Mahdi dealt chiefly 
with the external conduct of life. He preached simplicity 
in everything. Dancing and playing were forbidden under 
threat of flogging and confiscation of property; for the 
enjoyment of spirituous liquors and of smoking the 
penalties were flogging, eight days’ imprisonment, or con- 
fiscation of property. The wearing of long hair, wailing 
for the dead, banquets at funerals, festivities at weddings, 
and the demanding or offering of too expensive bridal 
presents, were forbidden. A thief had his right hand cut 
off, and if he offended a second time also his left foot. In 
order to do away with the difference in clothing between 
rich and poor, all his followers had to wear the jibba. In 


1In a pamphlet circulated at a later date he says of his revelations: ‘I received 
revelations from God not in a state of ecstasy or of dreaming, but waking and with a 
clear mind. God Himself came near to me and said: ‘‘ Thou art born of the ray of 
my innermost heart! Go, reform the Moslems, and found the kingdom which shall 
be followed by everlasting peace.”” Then the prophet came to me, laid a sword in my 
hand and said, ‘‘ With this sword wilt thou conquer, for Azrael (the angel of death) 
will go before thee, his shining banner in his right hand, and terror will fall on thy 
foes.”’’ 

Cf. Schoenfeld, Die Mohammedanische Bewegung im agyptischen Sudan, 
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the sphere of ecclesiastical organization the Mahdi attempted 
to establish his position as a reformer by trying to unite 
the four chief rites of Islam, those of the Malikites, Shafi- 
‘ites, Hanifites and Hanbalites. He also created a kind of 
zikr which consisted of a long collection of verses from the 
Koran, united to one another by prayer forms and invoca- 
tions of God. This rateb had to be recited daily after the 
morning and evening prayer. After the death of the 
Mahdi the Khalifa made the pilgrimage to the grave of 
the exalted founder a duty binding on all the faithful, 
and even put it above the pilgrimage to Mecca. All doubt 
of the mission of the Mahdi and his Khalifa and even the 
mildest criticism of their enactments were punished with 
death or with the loss of the right hand and right foot. 
Such a system could not fail to meet with opposition from 
within its own ranks, but no method was regarded as too 
horrible to suppress opponents and maintain political 
power. Thus under a varnish of culture and of hypo- 
critical piety there existed at the court of the Khalifa a 
reign of terror which was hardly inferior to that of negro 
despots, so that the Mohammedans themselves felt it as a 
deliverance when this ‘kingdom of God’ was dissolved 
and superseded by the rule of the unbelievers. 

DiEDRIcH WESTERMANN 
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VII. THE FRENCH MISSION IN BASUTOLAND 


THE COUNTRY AND ITS PEOPLE 


BASUTOLAND lies in the centre of South Africa. It is 
a mountainous country, well watered, with good pastures 
in the highlands and fine arable ground in the lowlands, 
which makes it one of the granaries of South Africa. The 
climate is good. Surrounded by high chains of mountains 
on one side and protected on the other side by the Caledon 
River, its people have been able to resist the attacks and 
encroachments of European colonists. In fact, the whole 
country is, like part of Switzerland, one huge fortress. 

The race of hardy mountaineers which inhabits Basuto- 
land has preserved to the present day its national unity, 
and, subject to certain restrictions, a very large amount 
of independence. No other native tribe in South Africa 
enjoys such an advantageous position. This, however, 
is not due solely to the nature of the country. If the 
Basuto had not been able to turn to good account the 
natural resources of their land, these would have availed 
them little. Fortunately for them, a strong and wise 
ruler, Moshesh, began to reign about 1824. Moshesh is 
undoubtedly the most intelligent and best chief that the 
native races of South Africa have thus far produced. He 
succeeded in saving from utter destruction and in welding 
into a nation the scattered fragments of the old Basuto 
clans, which the Zulu invasions at the beginning of last 
century had well-nigh destroyed. So strong was his 
power, so clever his diplomacy, that he was able to resist 
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victoriously the aggressions of both Boers and Britons 
without remaining their enemy. On three different occa- 
sions at least, his tribe was on the verge of destruction, 
but it emerged from each crisis stronger and more secure 
than ever. In 1868, two years before his death, he ac- 
cepted the protection of the British flag; he knew that 
this was the only way to secure to the Basuto their unity, 
their national existence, and a measure of political in- 
dependence. 

The French Protestant Mission entered Basutoland 
in 1833, when the power of Moshesh had just begun to be 
firmly established. The Basuto chief received the mission- 
aries with open arms. He was clever enough to see in 
the Christian mission the only power which could help 
him and his people in the difficult and dangerous position in 
which they were then placed, surrounded on all sides by 
enemies. Seldom has a Christian mission been so warmly 
received by a heathen chief, and seldom too has a Christian 
mission identified itself so completely with the fortunes 
of the nation it came to evangelize. It can safely be said, 
and has been recognized by Dr. Theal in his History of 
South Africa, that the French missionaries have done as 
much perhaps as Moshesh himself to save the Basuto 
from ruin and to keep them a strong and united nation. 
For the first forty years of its existence the history of the 
mission is in fact the history of the tribe, and one cannot 
write the history of Basutoland without at the same time 
writing the history of the French mission. Though Moshesh 
and his successors have remained heathen, and the bulk 
of the population still clings to its old religion, the Basuto 
Church, under the guidance of the French mission, is to 
a large extent regarded by the whole tribe as a kind of 
national Church. In this way it occupies a peculiar and 
perhaps unique position among South African missions. 

No change occurred in the position of the mission when 
Basutoland came under British protection in 1868. The 
British Government recognized without any difficulty the 
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special claims of the mission, and without interfering in 
any way in its religious activities, gave generous help to 
its educational work. 

In 1871 the country was somewhat hurriedly handed 
over to Cape Colony, which governed it till 1880 with 
a fair measure of success. An unfortunate attempt was 
then made by Sir Bartle Frere and his ministers to disarm 
the Basuto without sufficient regard to their natural 
susceptibilities and to what they considered to be their 
lawful rights. This led to a ‘rebellion.’ The Colonial 
Government was unable to cope with it, and after a pro- 
longed and inglorious struggle, followed by three years 
of anarchy, was obliged to retire from Basutoland. The 
country thus again became in 1884 a direct dependency of 
the Crown. 

When the Union of South Africa took place in 1909, 
Basutoland, together with Bechuanaland and Swaziland, 
remained in the same position. It is still governed from 
Downing Street through the High Commissioner for South 
Africa, but in a Schedule attached to the Act of Union 
and approved by the Imperial Parliament, provision has 
been made for transferring the Government of the country 
to the South African Union, when this seems desirable. 

This short historical survey has been necessary to 
show the exact position which Basutoland occupies at the 
present time in South Africa. Alone among all native 
tribes, the Basuto have kept their unity and their tribal 
independence. The country is administered jointly by the 
Imperial Government, represented locally by a resident com- 
missioner, and by the Basuto themselves. The Resident 
has the control of such matters as the general policy, 
the finances, public works and the police; internal affairs 
are managed for the most part by the native chiefs, the 
great-grandson of Moshesh being the present paramount 
with a large amount of power and influence. A native 
council established a few years ago acts as a most useful 
advisory body, both to the Resident and to the chiefs. 
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Its influence is already great and is bound to increase. 
The political position of Basutoland is unique in South 
Africa, and represents a highly interesting experiment. 
If allowed to continue, it may furnish an object lesson 
of the capacity of the Bantu race for good and orderly 
government under the guidance of a wise and generous 
European administration. 

In such surroundings the French mission has had an 
almost unique opportunity of forming a well-ordered and 
strongly constituted native Church. It has grown with 
the Basuto nation, and almost become incorporated with 
it. It enjoys the rare advantage of being able to develop 
without the difficulties which exist everywhere else in South 
Africa as the result of the presence of a number of different 
Christian bodies. With the exception of a comparatively 
small Anglican mission, with which the French missionaries 
live on excellent terms, no other Protestant Church is at 
work in Basutoland. There is, however, a somewhat 
strong Roman Catholic mission, with which the Church 
founded by the French Protestant mission will have more 
and more to reckon, but which is not likely ever to become 
a serious danger. 

Throughout the whole territory and also in the neigh- 
bouring district of Griqualand East, which is also inhabited 
by Basuto, the natives belong to the same race and all 
speak the same dialect, a rare thing in South Africa. 
The field is as clearly defined as possible. There is a 
strong national feeling with which the mission has always 
been in accord, and which it has always fostered. The 
mission enjoys the goodwill of the people and of the Govern- 
ment. It is not hampered as in other parts of South 
Africa by the presence of European settlers and European 
towns, Basutoland being a purely native territory. All 
this constitutes an exceptionally favourable opportunity 
for the establishment of a genuine native Church, and it 
can justly be said that the mission has made every effort 
to make the best use of its opportunity. 
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Basutoland has an area of a little more than 10,000 
square miles; i.e., it is about two-thirds of the size of 
Switzerland. The population is now about 450,000. Since 
the bulk of this population is found in a comparatively 
small tract of country at the foot of the mountains, Basuto- 
land is far more densely populated than the figures might 
at first suggest. If to the inhabitants of Basutoland 
proper we add the 50,000 or 60,000 Basuto living in 
Griqualand East, where the mission is also at work, it 
may be said that the French mission holds itself directly 
responsible for about half a million people. 

According to the latest available statistics, the Church 
has now 20,000 communicant members and about 8000 
catechumens, making a total of 28,000 adult professing 
Christians. If we add the children and the many natives 
who are practically Christians without having made a 
personal profession of faith, we may say that probably 
from 65,000 to 75,000 Basuto are already Christian, or 
at any rate have been christianized. The Basuto who 
belong to the Roman Catholic and Anglican missions and 
to a few unimportant Ethiopian bodies, probably bring 
the total to about 90,000 or 95,000 Christians. These 
figures do not, however, represent the entire influence of 
Christianity in Basutoland, since Christian ideas and even 
to a certain extent Christian ways of living are more and 
more permeating the whole population. Nevertheless the 
larger part of the population still remains heathen, and 
the Basuto Church has still a great work to accomplish 
before the whole nation is won for Christianity. 


THE BASUTO CHURCH AND ITS ORGANIZATION 


During the first twenty-five years of its existence, the 
mission was naturally under the sole control of the European 
missionaries. This early period was a time of sowing, 
first in years of peace and wonderful blessing and after- 
wards amidst the turmoil of war and unceasing disturb- 
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ances. By 1860 more than 2000 Christians had been 
gathered, and a good start had been made with educational 
work. The New Testament had been translated, and a 
few religious books had been printed. Christianity had 
already taken firm root in the country and had become 
to some extent part of the national life. The early mis- 
sionaries had carried on their work on sound principles, 
and had laid a strong foundation for the work of their 
successors. Though they identified themselves to a re- 
markable degree with the national life and had become 
true Basuto in order that they might win the Basuto to 
the Gospel, they had carried on an unrelenting war against 
all heathen customs. Polygamy, drunkenness, the pur- 
chase of wives, circumcision, and other heathen practices 
had to be absolutely renounced by converts, and a high 
ideal of Christian life had been held up before the nation. 
It may indeed be questioned whether, in some instances 
at any rate, the opposition to heathenism had not been 
carried too far, and whether a little more respect might 
not have been paid to certain native customs. On the 
whole, however, the discipline adopted by the early mis- 
sionaries has continued to the present day, and has so 
completely vindicated itself to the native Christian con- 
science that to change it would hardly be possible. In 
the adoption of this high standard for the Christian life, 
and in the refusal to widen the narrow gate which leads 
into the kingdom of heaven, the missionaries of the first 
generation have rendered a service to the native Church 
which it is impossible to value too highly. 

It is only after 1860 that, with the advent of a new 
band of missionaries (among whom the name of Adolphe 
Mabille, to whom the Basuto Church owes almost all that 
it is to-day, deserves special mention), the native element 
begins to play a part in the conduct of the mission, and 
that the native Church begins to be established. 

Elders were then officially appointed in all mission 
stations and resident lay evangelists began to be placed 
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in charge of out-stations. The corporate life of the indi- 
vidual churches (rather than of the Church as a whole) 
began to become reality. In all .:ations church councils 
were constituted, consisting of the elders and the evan- 
gelists. These church councils, which we call ‘ consis- 
tories ’ in Basutoland, assist the missionaries in managing 
the affairs of the Church, both spiritual and temporal. 
At first the consistory was a purely advisory body, con- 
stituted on the same lines as the courts of the native 
chiefs, but its significance has increased, and it has now 
become one of the most important parts of the constitution 
of the Church. It is exceedingly well adapted to the 
native genius and to the requirements of the situation. 
Elders and evangelists freely discuss all questions relating 
to the local church, and thereafter the missionary or the 
native pastor gives a final decision based on the arguments 
which have been brought forward. This is exactly what 
takes place in the native court. The decision of the 
missionary or native pastor, which is generally in accord- 
ance with the views of the consistory, is accepted as final. 
In some cases a vote may take place, but this is seldom 
necessary, as a consensus of opinion is as a rule certain 
to be reached, provided due patience is exercised and 
sufficient time is allowed for the discussion of difficult 
questions. 

For many years the consistories were the sole organs 
of the native Church. Every station or parish was to a 
large extent independent. The Church was at that time 
developing on what were practically congregational lines. 
Every parish had the full control and expenditure of the 
money which it raised, established the out-stations which 
were needed, and appointed its own evangelists without 
reference to any other body. The only body which had 
oversight of the general interests of the mission was the 
European missionary conference, and this was, in fact, 
the supreme governing body of the Church. All questions 
of Church discipline and of general policy were decided 
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by it. The natives were not represented in it, and could 
influence it only indirectly through the influence of each 
consistory on its own missionary. 

As the Church grew in numbers and its members 
became better educated, it was felt that this was not 
sufficient. The Church was without any real unity. 
Different consistories frequently reached different decisions 
in regard to the same questions. If this arrangement had 
been allowed to continue for much longer, an intolerable 
situation would have been created. The natives themselves 
felt strongly the need for a more united policy. In order 
to meet a need which they themselves felt, though perhaps 
in a less degree than the natives, the missionaries decided 
in 1872 to establish a synod on more or less Presbyterian 
lines. As the missionaries all belonged to Churches having 
the synodical system, the creation of a synod naturally 
seemed to them the best means of securing a strong central 
governing body. They overlooked the fact, however, that 
the native Christians were not yet sufficiently educated 
for this form of church government. Government by 
representation is absolutely foreign to the native mind. 
Instead of educating the synod before entrusting it with 
full powers, they at once attempted through it to reach 
decisions regarding the most difficult and vexed questions 
of church discipline. The native element in the synod 
was in a large majority. The body was too unwieldy to 
discuss thoroughly questions which needed the most 
careful handling. It was difficult, moreover, for the 
individual churches to understand why laws made by the 
synod should be binding on them. They did not seem to 
think that their representatives had any right to decide 
finally for them. Each consistory regarded itself as 
entitled to revise the decisions of the synod. The latter 
became in consequence an exceedingly unpopular institu- 
tion. It was obvious that the new departure had been a 
mistake. The churches were not ripe enough for this 
form of government. When Basutoland was convulsed 
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from 1880 to 1884 by a ‘rebellion’ and a long period of 
anarchy, which for a time interrupted the progress of the 
mission, the synod came to an untimely end. But no one 
regretted its loss. There was a complete absence of belief 
in its usefulness. The first attempt to establish a central 
governing body had thus utterly failed, and the reason 
for this failure was obvious. The attempt was made on 
purely European lines which were unsuited to the native 
genius and the requirements of the country. The lesson 
was clear that, to be really useful, an institution must be 
adapted to the needs of the people and must be framed on 
Basuto lines. 

In the meantime the preparation of a native ordained 
ministry had been undertaken. The want of this had 
been very strongly felt. The evangelists, useful as they 
were, had not sufficient education to be entrusted with 
larger responsibility, or to take the place of the mission- 
aries. In 1887 a school of theology was started with three 
native students. In 1890 two of these (the third being 
still too young) were accepted as probationers, and were 
ordained eighteen months later. They had been selected 
from the best teachers, and had been given a regular course 
of theology, adapted, of course, to the requirements of the 
country. The new native ministry soon proved itself 
a real success. A few years later a further group of five 
students finished their theological education, and in 18938 
the mission had in its service eight ordained Basuto 
minisiers. 

At first it had seemed advisable to use the native 
ministers as assistants to the missionaries, but it soon 
became evident that in such a position they could not 
adequately develop their capacities, and it was difficult 
for them to acquire the independence and initiative which 
were needed if the native ministry was to render the service 
which the Church had the right to expect. Circumstances, 
too, helped to lead the mission to adopt another course. 
It was therefore decided to break up the old parishes, which 
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had become too large and unwieldy, and to form new 
parishes for the Basuto ministers. Eight new parishes 
were thus formed before 1900 and eight more by 1912. 
To-day we have at work in Basutoland sixteen native 
ministers in charge of their own parishes, while fourteen 
other parishes are under the control of European mission- 
aries. There is no difference in status between the parishes 
under black and under whitc :.upervision. 

The policy of the Basuto Church in this matter is some- 
what different from that adopted in South Africa and 
other countries by some British and American missions. 
Whereas these missions consider the European missionary 
as standing more or less outside the Church, and place the 
bulk of the ecclesiastical work in the hands of the natives, 
we regard the European missionary as part and parcel of 
the native Church of which he is a pastor. It is true that 
as a missionary he enjoys certain special rights, and to 
this extent his position is perhaps not quite clear; as an 
envoy of the home Church he cannot be placed for all 
purposes under the native Church. This is obviously 
an anomaly. But while we recognize it as such, we do 
not regard it as in any sense harmful. We realize fully 
that the Church is still in a state of transition—im Werden, 
to use a German expression—and that as long as European 
missionaries remain and have to minister to it their position 
must necessarily be somewhat irregular and anomalous. 

The formation of a native ministry rendered more 
necessary than ever the creation of a central governing 
body. The synod had failed to supply that need, and 
something else had to be found. In 1898 a most important 
forward step was taken. It was decided to establish a 
combined conference of the European missionaries and the 
Basuto ministers. That conference was called the Seboka 
(assembly). From that day, we may say, the Church of 
Basutoland, as it is officially called, began to exist. In 
the Seboka, European missionaries and native ministers 
sit on equal terms and discuss and decide all questions 
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relating to the Church and Christian life, and such matters 
as primary schools. The official language is Sesuto. The 
Seboka determines the ordination of the native ministers, 
appoints them to charges, and transfers or removes them. 
It has also the right to form new parishes or to change the 
boundaries of the old parishes. In short, it is the supreme 
governing body of the Basuto Church. The European 
missionaries have wisely decided to forgo any right of 
veto on the decisions of the Seboka. It seemed to some 
at the time that it was perhaps a little dangerous to place 
such unlimited power in the hands of a body in which 
natives would soon be in the majority, but it was held, on 
the other hand, that it was better and probably wiser to 
trust our native fellow ministers. Our confidence has been 
shown to be well founded. The Seboka has proved to be 
an admirable instrument for the government of the Church. 
The peaceful co-operation of blacks and whites on lines of 
perfect equality shows that difference of race and colour 
do not constitute any real hindrance in Christian work. 
The European missionaries have learned much from the 
Basuto ministers, and the latter are being trained in the 
art—so foreign to native ways—of public discussion. The 
Seboka is a splendid educative instrument, and has done 
much to form and to train the native leaders of the 
Church. 

There is, however, an element of weakness in its con- 
stitution. Its membership is limited to ordained ministers ; 
the lay element is conspicuous by its absence. This is a 
want which will more and more make itself felt. The time 
will come sooner or later when means will have to be devised 
to supply it. If this is not done, the Seboka is in danger 
of becoming too clerical a body. For the present the 
synods, which were re-organized in 1894 though on a 
much more modest scale, provide the lay element in the 
Church with an opportunity of giving expression to its 
desires or grievances. But the synod is not properly a 
deliberative but merely an advisory body. Its powers 
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will, however, certainly be increased as soon as it shows 
that it can use them intelligently. 

Such in its main outlines is the prese.it constitution 
of the Church of Basutoland. It is not yet a rigid and 
firmly established constitution. It is still fluid in many 
of its parts, and has not yet taken the exact form which 
it will one day have. But we are not anxious to be too 
hasty. Experience has shown that it is desirable to wait 
till circumstances render further development necessary. 
If we have been thus far in some measure successful, it is 
due chiefly to the fact that we have tried to frame our 
constitution on lines suited to Basutoland and to the 
Basuto mind. 

The Church of Basutoland is in the main formed on 
Presbyterian lines. The Seboka as its supreme body 
possesses the controlling influence. The local churches 
are but parts of the national Church, though they have 
also a large amount of local autonomy. At one time it 
seemed as if the Church would develop on purely congrega- 
tional lines, but happily that tendency was checked in time. 
If the Church is to be strong enough to withstand heathen- 
ism and other adverse influences, and to be independent 
of the civil power, and especially of the native chiefs, it 
must be united and compact, and its central body must 
be strong enough to make its power felt everywhere. 

The Church of Basutoland now consists of thirty parishes, 
into which the whole country is divided. New parishes 
will soon have to be created, and as these will be placed 
under native ministers, the influence of the native element 
will be increased. Each parish possesses a large number of 
out-stations under the charge of a salaried resident evangel- 
ist, and has a school conducted by a native teacher. The 
number of such out-stations is to-day over 230, so that there 
are altogether 260 organized churches where the Gospel is 
preached every Sunday, where regular church meetings 
are held every week, and where a class for catechumens 
prepares the converts for baptism. The out-stations are 
32 
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increasing in number yearly, but they are not yet sufficient 
to supply the religious wants of the whole population. 

The finances of the Church have been placed on as 
sound a basis as possible. The home committee is respon- 
sible for the salaries of the European missionaries and for 
the building of their houses, but it no longer contributes 
anything to the work of the Church. Last year the contri- 
bution of the home society amounted to about 20 per cent 
of the whole expenditure of the Church, including the 
educational work, the balance of 80 per cent being supplied 
by the Basuto themselves. This shows that financial self- 
government is already in sight. The salaries of the ministers 
and evangelists and the cost of the building of churches 
and schools are provided mainly by the contributions of 
the people themselves. Every communicant and cate- 
chumen has to make a yearly contribution, and the total 
is increased by the collections taken on certain Sundays. 
The local church which receives these contributions has to 
pay a fixed sum to the central sustentation fund, this sum 
being calculated according to the number of its communi- 
cants. The rest of the money which it raises remains at 
its own disposal. The sustentation fund pays the salaries 
of the ministers and of the lay evangelists placed in out- 
stations recognized by the Seboka. The sustentation 
fund has proved one of the most useful agencies of our 
Church; it has done more perhaps than anything else to 
unite it and to spread the influence of Christianity through- 
out the whole country. 


AUXILIARY AGENCIES 


Lack of space prevents me from saying more than a few 
words about two of the most important auxiliary agencies 
of the Church in Basutoland—education and Christian 
literature. But this article would be incomplete without 
some reference to these important subjects. 

Basutoland possesses a school organization well adapted 
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to the needs of the country. The Government makes a 
generous contribution to the educational work of the three 
missions—French, Anglican and Roman Catholic. Each 
mission receives a total grant calculated on the average 
attendance of pupils in its primary schools and institutions. 
This total grant is apportioned to different schools according 
to fixed rules. An advisory board, composed for the most 
part of representatives of the missions, co-operates with 
the Director of Education in framing the regulations and 
determining the syllabus. Everything is regulated in the 
interests of native education, and the whole syllabus is 
based on the native language and the requirements of the 
country. The schools have full recognition as mission 
schools, and religious instruction has an important place 
in the syllabus. 

Our Church has now over 230 primary schools divided 
into three different classes. The full course of instruction 
goes as high as Standard vi, but few schools teach as far 
as this. The number of pupils in our schools is about 
16,000. The two other missions have about 3500 children 
in 45 to 50 schools. These figures show that our Church 
is responsible for about four-fifths of the total education 
of the country. 

For the training of teachers, artisans and others, our 
mission has founded a certain number of boarding-schools 
or institutions. We have at Morija a large normal school 
with 180 pupils, a normal school for girls at Thabana- 
Morena with 70 pupils, an industrial school at Quthing 
with 80 pupils. The Anglican and Roman Catholic 
missions have institutions of the same kind but on a smaller 
scale. There is a government industrial school with 60 
boys at Maseru. In addition to these institutions which 
receive government help, our mission has founded two 
other boarding-schools on purely religious lines—a Bible 
school for training evangelists with 40 to 50 pupils and a 
theological school for the preparation of the native ministry. 
Both of these are situated at our headquarters in Morija. 
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The creation of a literature in the native language is 
one of the most necessary steps for the Christianization 
and civilization of any new country. The French mission 
has tried to do its duty in this special field of action. The 
whole Bible has been translated by it and published by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Numerous editions 
of the Bible and of the New Testament have been issued. 
A large hymn book, containing more than 430 hymns in 
the sol-fa notation, is already in its fourteenth edition. 
Religious books have been published, including popular 
commentaries on books in the New Testament, a Bible 
Dictionary and a Church History. There are handbooks 
for nearly all the subjects taught in the schools of the 
country. A new and important departure is the publica- 
tion of books of imagination of a high literary value written 
by native authors; these are probably the first of their 
kind in the Bantu field. All these books sell well. Last 
year more than 100,000 volumes were sold at our book 
depot, the total value of which amounted to more than 
£4000. A weekly newspaper in Sesuto is now in its forty- 
fifth year, and has about 2000 subscribers. 

All this shows that education has already taken a strong 
hold upon the nation, and that Christianization and civiliza- 
tion have become a growing power. Our mission has 
decided to increase as much as possible its literary pro- 
duction. In doing this it is working not for Basutoland 
alone, but for the numerous Sesuto-speaking populations 
of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 


EK, JACOTTET 

















THE CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 
CONFERENCES IN CHINA 


I. THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


THE China Centenary Missionary Conference in 1907 was 
a memorable one in every way, and its success has been 
nowhere more conspicuous than in its educative influence. 
It set new ideals before the Churches in the home lands; 
and it gave new force and purpose to many lines of service 
on the field. Amongst other things, the centenary con- 
ference made possible the series of remarkable conferences 
recently held in China under the auspices of the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Edinburgh World Missionary 
Conference. These conferences culminated in the China 
national conference held in Shanghai, March 11th-14th. 

When the centenary conference was held in 1907 two 
things were generally recognized by those who tried to 
appraise the value and permanency of its work. First, 
that in its scope, in the thoroughness of the preparations 
that had been made, in the spirit in which its deliberations 
were carried on, and in the advance which its conclusions 
indicated, the high-water mark of general missionary con- 
ferences had been reached; and secondly, that notwith- 
standing its admitted excellence, the centenary conference 
was doomed to be the last of its kind, since no Chinese 
were included amongst the delegates, and consequently 
the views of the Chinese Church were not expressed in its 
decisions. This criticism was perfectly just, but it is only 
right to say that inclusion of Chinese delegates was anxiously 
considered, and the course adopted seemed, at the time, 
the only one possible. 
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Be that as it may, the committee responsible for the 
organization of the recent conferences were careful to avoid 
the criticism to which the centenary conference was exposed ; 
for though the delegates numbered only some 115 all told, 
the Chinese Churches were strongly represented. More- 
over, a full measure of responsible committee work was 
placed upon the Chinese, and in every way their relation 
to the foreign missionary was shown to be an actual and 
active partnership. It is scarcely necessary to add that, 
as a consequence, the decisions of this conference go forth 
with the full weight of united Christian forces behind them. 
Naturally some adjustments were necessary, but these were 
made readily and graciously. Subjects were approached 
from different points of view, and individual opinions were 
frankly expressed, but the utmost good feeling prevailed ; 
and the discussions, whilst full of spirit and occasionally 
marked by a heated moment or two, bore witness to the 
fact that a unity of purpose, a lofty ideal of service, and 
a devoted loyalty to Christ bound the whole assembly 
together as one Christian force. The entire conference was 
at first divided into committees, and in these the Chinese 
members showed a real grasp of the essential facts, and 
displayed no little constructive ability, whilst in the con- 
ference debates they easily held their own. 

There was ample scope for failure—unfamiliar grouping 
of facts, rapid and repeated corrections of reports, sharp 
distinctions, and careful definitions, in the committees ; 
short discussions and rapid movement from point to point 
on a full and well-timed programme in the conference 
sessions—but our Chinese brethren did not fail. They 
displayed the keenest interest in every subject, and their 
contributions were of the utmost value. 

Every foreign delegate must have felt that nothing could 
have been more opportune than such a conference; for to 
some of our ablest leaders it had seemed that we were 
rapidly approaching a serious crisis in the history of the 
Christian Church in China. The spirit of independence 
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and the desire for self-control have been making themselves 
felt in many ways, and no ties of loyalty to persons or 
to missions have been strong enough, in some cases, to 
maintain the old cordial relationships between the mission- 
ary and the Chinese Church. The idea of China for the 
Chinese has had its interpreters in the Churches, and the 
demand for independence and self-government has grown 
more and more insistent. The missionary body, quite 
naturally, realized the danger of immature development 
and hasty action, and was fearful lest the integrity of 
the faith and the spirituality of the Church should be 
submerged by party interests and political or racial 
enthusiasms. On both sides the strain was beginning to be 
felt, and it is not too much to say that in the national 
conference a fresh note of confidence has been struck. 
Misunderstandings have been removed; a common high 
purpose and a common loyalty to Christ have been recog- 
nized. The Chinese Church has shown that it possesses the 
gift of leadership, and the foreign missionary has made it 
clear that he desires no more than to be a fellow-servant 
of the one Lord, and a fellow-worker with all who are 
promoting the extension of His kingdom. 

Again, there were few of the missionaries present who 
did not see in the earnestness and intensity of conviction of 
the Chinese delegates a fresh demonstration of the presence 
and power of the living Christ. The Church in China is 
still in its infancy, yet here was the Christian character 
highly developed and abounding in the choicest graces : 
here in Chinese scholars and teachers, in business and pro- 
fessional mer, in pastors and in the commonalty of the 
Church, was the loyalty to Christ which is eager to ex- 
press itself in sacrifice and service. The seventy years of 
Christian missions in China are bearing fruit a hundredfold. 

Next to the presence of Chinese delegates the strength 
and representative character of the conferences as a whole 
was noticeable. Many of the older leaders have passed 
away, and not a few who were conspicuous in previous 
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conferences have now reached the period when the burden 
and responsibility of leadership must be left to others. 
It was reassuring to find that younger men were ready to 
shoulder the burden and accept the responsibility, and that 
with the new needs there have also come new leaders. 
The way in which the serious problems of to-day have been 
grasped by some of the younger men is a most encouraging 
feature of the times. There is no shrinking from the hard 
work involved; no lowering of the flag; no thought of 
compromise. If there were great leaders in the past it is 
not too much to say that there will be equally great leaders 
in the future. 

The seventy or eighty foreign delegates were picked 
men, and it could scarcely have been otherwise when the 
method of their selection is considered. For the district 
conferences the delegates were selected by local committees 
and by co-option; for the national conference about one 
half of the delegates were appointed by the district con- 
ferences, and the remainder by the committee of arrange- 
ments, and all were selected either to secure the representa- 
tion of a province or district, or of a mission or type of 
work that otherwise would have found no place in the 
conference. Apart from this singularly representative 
character of the delegates to the national conference, there 
was this added advantage, that with only a few exceptions 
the delegates came with an experience of a district con- 
ference behind them, and since the same subjects were 
discussed at each of the conferences the final discussions 
were based on well-sifted information and carefully prepared 
proposals. 

It will be seen from the report that the attention of the 
conference was concentrated on pressing needs and estab- 
lished lines of service. There was no waste of time, no 
merely academic discussions, no playing to the gallery. It 
was recognized that the Revolution had made a tremendous 
change in the conditions, and that the problem had to be 
reconsidered and the methods of solving it readjusted. 
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The temptation to go over the subjects one by one and point 
out how the need or the emphasis has changed must be 
resisted. 

A conference with aims so practical and with methods 
so business-like would have been a ridiculous failure if it 
had taken no steps to perpetuate its influence and carry out 
its own recommendations so far as they call for common 
action or general support. The final act of the conference, 
therefore, was the formation of the China Continuation 
Committee, and, as has been said, by that one act the 
national conference will stand or fall. Previous conferences 
left the carrying out of their resolutions to a number 
of committees. But however carefully these committees 
were chosen, experience has shown that in a few years most 
of them became disorganized and ineffective. The centen- 
ary conference took steps for the formation of a national 
representative council whose function it should be to 
promote co-operation and unity and to carry into effect the 
evident sense of the conference in other directions; but 
six years have passed and this national council does not yet 
exist nor can it come into existence until provincial or 
district councils have first been formed, and this preliminary 
work is still so far from complete that it did not seem 
possible to complete the organization of the national 
council at even an approximately early date. The necessity 
of utilizing and linking up existing local or inter-provincial 
organizations was also recognized. After prolonged con- 
sideration it was finally decided to take the constitution 
of the Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh Conference 
as a model, and to build up an organization that should be at 
once representative of missions and districts and special 
forms of work, and at the same time representative of 
various types of church organization, of different parts of 
the field, and, above all, of the Chinese Church. Fifty 
missionaries and Chinese leaders were selected to form the 
Continuation Committee, and, were this the place, it could 
be shown that every missionary and Chinese on the list is 
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a representative in the widest sense of the word. The 
appointment of the executive was the result of similar 
careful deliberation ; and since any committee, no matter 
how carefully organized, would be sure to fail without 
having executive officers who could devote their whole time 
to its work, and without having sufficient financial support 
to enable it to carry on its operations, steps were at once 
taken to secure two secretaries—one foreign and the other 
Chinese—and to obtain funds for the necessary expenses. 
Most fortunately the services of the Rev. E. C. Loben- 
stine and the Rev. Cheng Ching-yi were available for the 
secretariat. 

The launching of so efficient a committee at this time 
is felt to be one of the most important steps ever taken by 
the missionary body in China. The missionaries will now 
be able to express themselves as never before; whilst the 
home boards and committees will have a point of contact 
with the missionary enterprise in China as a whole. The 
new opportunities throughout the provinces, the momentous 
developments within the Chinese Church, the need for re- 
adjustments in administration and principles of control, 
the insistent calls for co-operation and union, and the 
urgent need for a thorough and scientific survey, both of the 
field and of the forces that are engaged in its evangelization, 
will afford ample scope for the best thought and the wisest 
plans. 

No review of the proceedings of the recent conference 
would be complete without a recognition of the immense 
value of Dr. Mott’s services. His profound knowledge 
of mission problems, his skilful leadership and his command- 
ing personality were factors of the utmost importance. 
Probably no other leader could have secured such close 
attendance or have lifted the proceedings to so high a level. 
The business side of our work was never allowed to obscure 
the sources of our strength or the spiritual nature of the 
issues. 


G. H. BonpDFIELD 
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II. A CHINESE VIEW OF THE CONFERENCES 


Ir was the present writer’s great privilege and honour to 
have been asked to travel with Dr. Mott during his entire 
visit in China, and to have witnessed the procedure and 
success of the recent conferences. Here he tries to give, 
in brief, his description and impressions of these gatherings 
from a Chinese standpoint. 

Five regular sectional conferences were held in Canton, 
Shanghai, Tsinanfu, Peking, and Hankow, representing 
nearly all the provinces in China. A national conference 
was held in Shanghai after the sectional conferences, with 
some 120 Chinese and foreign missionary delegates present. 
After the national conference there was held in Manchuria 
also a supplementary conference, with about 70 missionaries 
and 100 Chinese workers present. Altogether these con- 
ferences occupied a period of two months. 

Unlike other Christian conferences held previously in 
this land, Chinese workers and missionaries were in every 
possible way on equal footing, and it may be happily said 
that the experiment was in no way unsatisfactory. The 
Chinese delegates thoroughly enjoyed the discussions and the 
fellowship, and we believe our missionary friends felt likewise. 

The topics for discussion were of a similar nature to 
those of the Edinburgh Conference. Besides the printed 
syllabus of questions on Evangelization, the Chinese Church, 
Chinese Christian Leadership, the Training and Efficiency 
of Missionaries, Christian Education, Christian Literature, 
the Occupation of the Field, and Co-operation between 
Missions, three more subjects were added: one on medical 
work, one on women’s work, and one on missionary business 
methods. All these subjects were seriously and carefully 
discussed, and each had a committee on findings or recom- 
mendations. Toward the close of the national conference 
held in Shanghai, March 11 to 14, a China Continuation 
Committee spontaneously sprang into existence, with a 
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view to serve as a means by which these recommendations 
may be put into practice. Judging from past experience 
such a committee is absolutely necessary, for without it, 
as too often has been the case, these conferences would leave 
little or no practical result, only a fine report. 

It is not too much to say that in the history of the 
Christian enterprise in China never before has such a 
representative body of both missionaries and Chinese 
workers sat together in discussing matters concerning 
the whole work, and in exchanging ideas as to methods 
and plans which would help forward the Christian cause 
more speedily and more effectively. These gatherings have 
therefore been a complete revelation as well as education 
to the Chinese workers, which will affect greatly the Chinese 
Church in the days to come. 

These conferences helped the Chinese workers to see 
more clearly that they are working with, not for, their 
missionary friends. All are serving one common Lord 
with one common end in view. This was, of course, not 
a new truth, but in a large measure it was a new practice. 
At the conference the Chinese delegates spoke with a 
frankness, and listened with an interest, which were bene- 
ficial to all. Conferences of this kind have started not 
a day too early, and the Chinese point of view must be 
known if the work is to be done with real success in this 
land of China. Christian fellowship must always bear a 
twofold meaning—the one is friendship, and the other 
partnership. We are friends in Christian relationship, 
and we are also partners in our common task. Social, 
national, and racial differences are really minor difficulties 
with the followers of the world-Saviour, but lack of mutual 
confidence and mutual affinity have been the real cause 
of dissatisfaction within the circle of those who profess 
to be the servants of the one Master and Lord. The 
recent conferences held in China have given an illustra- 
tion of such a friendship and partnership. 

Another feature of special interest as revealed at these 
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gatherings was the active part taken by Chinese laymen. 
They manifested in a marked degree a fine spirit and 
unusual ability. Among other notable laymen at these 
conferences may be mentioned Mr. C. T. Wang, ex- 
Minister to the Board of Commerce; Mr. Chung Jung- 
kuang, Educational Commissioner of the Kuangtung 
province; Principal Chang Po-ling, ex-Chairman of the 
Central Educational Conference held in Peking under the 
auspices of the Board of Education; Professor H. H. Kung, 
Principal of the Taiku Middle School; Mr. Hsieh Chi-yuan, 
Secretary of the Provincial Assembly of Kuangtung; 
and Mr. David Yi, formerly English Secretary to Vice- 
President Li Yiian-hung. Not men alone have rendered 
valuable service at these meetings, Chinese women have 
also proved themselves capable and worthy. Dr. Mary 
Stone, Dr. Kang, Miss Dora Yii, Miss F. Y. Tsao, Miss 
Martha Chang, are some of their names. 

These conferences revealed the vital importance and 
urgent need of a comprehensive policy in Christian work 
in China. China is so vast in territory, with such a 
large population, that, humanly speaking, it is well-nigh 
impossible to evangelize the whole country with the present 
comparatively small Christian force unless there is a 
scientific and thorough policy. That spiritual activity and 
scientific policy make for more efficiency and greater success 
is a fact which needs no argument. Our chairman at 
these conferences constantly called on us to think of the 
wholeness of the task and the oneness of the task. These 
conferences have been in a large measure an eye-opener 
to many of our Chinese workers, who saw probably for 
the first time the importance of such a strategy. 

Among the topics discussed at these meetings the 
question of the Chinese Church was received with great 
enthusiasm. The tendency of the Chinese Church was 
singled out as in the direction of unity, and to reach that 
goal federation should be the preliminary step. At the 
national conference the name Chung Hua Chi Tu Chiao 
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Hui (Chinese Christian Church) was adopted for general 
use as a common title for all the Christian Churches in 
China. Self-support, self-government, and _ self-propaga- 
tion, comprising the Church’s threefold activity, were also 
eagerly and carefully considered and planned out. Surely 
the Church, above all other Christian work, is the root 
from which springs all Christian activity, educational, 
medical, philanthropic, evangelistic, and all missionary 
enterprises. 

It was therefore rightly said at one or two of the 
sectional conferences that the Christian work in China 
may naturally be divided into three periods. The first, 
the missionary’s period ; the third, the Chinese Christians’ 
period ; between the first and the third there is the period 
of both the missionary’s and the Chinese Christians’ 
activity. We are now leaving the first period, but are 
not yet in the third, so joined action of both the workers 
of the West and the East should be certainly the policy 
of our work in China to-day, especially at this critical 
juncture, in order to save the Church from an immediate 
and disastrous situation. It was of absolute necessity 
during the first period of our work that our missionary 
friends should take the initial part in the entire work, 
as the Chinese Christians were at such an infant stage of 
church life, it would indeed be unwise to let them do 
anything more than that done ‘ by order.’ In the future, 
we may hope in the not distant future, the Chinese 
Christians will be able to take the leading part in all church 
work and decide for themselves what they should do and 
how. The missionary will then stand behind them more 
as a friendly adviser and render his help when necessary. 
This is what every true Chinese Christian should work for, 
and every missionary desire, but, speaking as a whole, 
though the Church is leaving the first stage of babyhood, 
she has not yet reached the age of full-grown manhood. 
At this transition period it is of the greatest importance 
that the missionary and the Chinese worker should work 
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together hand in hand, and, yea, heart to heart. The 
missionary must teach by working, and the Chinese learn 
by doing. No one can afford to act independently. This 
period is by no means an easy one; patience and wisdom 
are greatly needed, and, more than them all, the spirit of 
Christ, His humility and His large heart of service. This 
is not, as has often been misjudged, a question of with- 
holding on the one side and robbing on the other of power, 
it is really a matter of responsibility which the missionary 
should seek for the time to hand over and the Chinese for 
the time to receive. This is indeed a time of times, anc 
every missionary and every Chinese Christian should be 
on the look out and act in accordance with the tide of the 
present situation, training the church leaders and keeping 
them in fraternal relations with the Master and His servants. 
If the transition period of the Church in China is a hard 
and difficult one, it is certainly an important and great 
one, and worth all the energy and effort of every faithful 
servant of the Lord. 

To this end the training of church leaders, which was 
another topic discussed at these conferences, how to dis- 
cover, enlist, and hold them for life, is of equal importance. 
The Church needs such men and women of God—able 
and spiritual, and such leaders must be prepared and 
trained aright now. It was of great satisfaction to hear 
how such leaders were described at the conferences by 
the Chinese delegates, how they revealed the true meaning 
of getting and raising such leaders not for the sake of 
being leaders but for the sake of the Church of God. In 
Canton one delegate said, ‘Such leaders are inspired, and 
not bought with money.’ In Peking a woman delegate 
expressed her idea of such leaders, saying, ‘ True Christian 
leaders are themselves willing to be led. He who is willing 
to take off his shoes and bow before the Captain of the 
Loid’s host is worthy to be a leader of God’s people.’ 
Yet one other said, ‘ Leadership means service, as Christ 
the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but 
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to minister.” Truly such leaders are needed in China— 
many of them—and every facility that has been suggested 
at these conferences is not too costly for them, for it is 
only right the best should be for the best. May the Lord 
grant us such men and such women. 

We left these conferences with truly grateful hearts 
to the Lord and then to the Edinburgh Continuation 
Committee and its friends who made these gatherings 
possible. We feel the Christian work in China is turning 
over a new leaf, is beginning a new era, and these con- 
ferences may be the starting-point. We have been led 
to view the work as a whole, to discover that success 
does not lie in human power; and the more we discuss, 
plan, and consider, the more we find the source of power 
and strength are from above. We have been brought 
on the mountain-top and got a full view of the whole 
work, and saw each section in its proportioned size, and 
the relations of all the sections to the great whole. To 
the young Chinese Church at least such an education is 
more than of sterling worth and value. 

CHENG CHING-YI 


Ill. THE ACTION OF THE CONFERENCES IN 
REGARD TO CO-OPERATION AND UNITY 


FaR-SEEING statesmanship characterized the plans, organ- 
ization and leadership of the China conferences of 1918 ; 
and in no other branch of work will the issues be more 
far reaching than in the increase of Christian co-opera- 
tion and the advance toward Christian unity. Each 
of the five sectional conferences was, like the general 
conference, divided into ten committees, each committee 
considering /a single division of the work. The most im- 
pressive fact which confronted the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion at the final conference at Shanghai was that not only 
had the Committee on Co-operation at each of the five 
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sectional conferences made strong demands for a larger and 
better co-ordination of the work done by the various 
missions in China, but that the nine other committees, 
in planning for the advancement of the particular work 
committed to each, had at every one of the sectional 
conferences voiced a similar demand. This general desire 
for a closer fellowship not only greatly strengthened the 
report of the Committee on Co-operation, but led each of 
the other nine committees at the final conference in 
Shanghai to make a deliverance upon this subject—a 
deliverance in some cases even more notable than the re- 
commendations proposed by the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion. This fact is of such vital importance that we shall 
consider first the desire for co-operation embodied in the 
reports of the other committees, second the specific re- 
commendations of the Committee on Co-operation. 


I. DESIRE FOR CO-OPERATION, FEDERATION, AND UNITY 
REVEALED BY THE REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES TO THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE. The utterances of these com- 
mittees become the more significant when we remember 
that several of them were reporting upon subjects appar- 
ently far removed from _ co-operation. Moreover, if 
members of these committees had strong convictions upon 
the advantages of closer federation they would not have 
gone out of their way to express them in their reports, 
inasmuch as they knew that a committee had been ap- 
pointed for the single purpose of embodying the convictions 
of the conference upon this subject. Indeed, the other nine 
committees did not go out of their way in expressing their 
sense of the need of co-operation. Upon the contrary, 
the need of more efficient co-ordination of the Christian 
forces at work in China became so apparent as each phase 
of the work was considered that the demand for co- 
operation became an integral portion of the work of each 
committee. At any rate such demand appears, not by 
pre-arrangement but spontaneously, in the report of each 
33 
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of the nine committees. The Committee on Occupation 
of the Field recommended that a united survey of the whole 
field be made under the direction of the China Continuation 
Committee, and that missions entering upon already 
occupied territory should act only after consultation with 
the missions in occupation and with the federation council 
of the province. The Committee on Chinese Christian 
Leadership urged the establishment of union Bible training 
schools for men and women, and of at least one union 
theological college of the highest possible grade. Here is a 
recommendation quite as far reaching as any made by the 
Committee on Co-operation. The Committee on Education 
declared in its preamble that to secure such efficiency as 
is now demanded in China union in educational work 
is highly desirable; it recommended that at ten centres 
named by it university colleges be promptly developed, 
on a union basis if practicable, and that at four centres 
union Christian universities be established; it further 
recommended union or co-operative effort in theological 
colleges, and union supervision of all elementary schools 
alike in the interests of economy and efficiency. The 
Committee on Medical Missions recommended that every 
missionary society unite in the work of the medical college 
serving the area in which it labours, and that where two 
hospitals exist in close proximity they should unite, or be 
devoted to different branches of medical or surgical work. 
The Committee on Evangelization recommended that the 
Churches of China plan together for a co-ordinate evangel- 
istic campaign on a national scale, adding, ‘ Recent ex- 
perience has shown that there is no other line of effort 
in which the co-operation of all communions is easier 
to bring about or is more fruitful in results.’ The Com- 
mittee on Women’s Work recommended the general 
scheme of education adopted for men, which, as already 
seen, recommends union work from the supervision of the 
elementary schools up to and including the universities. 
In addition, however, the Committee on Women’s Work 
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specifically recommended union evangelistic services for 
women. The Committee on Christian Literature recom- 
mended a much larger measure of co-operation than obtains 
at present, and the establishment of a central board to 
rectify the mistakes of the past and insure a united, pro- 
gressive policy. The Committee on the Training and 
Efficiency of Missionaries recommended union language 
schools at five centres, where all missionaries coming to 
the field should be gathered for common study of the 
language and common preparation for mission work. The 
Committee on the Chinese Church, however, went beyond 
the other committees and beyond even the Committee 
on Co-operation in actually proposing a common name for 
all the Churches working in China. Among its reeommenda- 
tions are prayer for the unity of all Christians and the unity 
of the whole Church of Christ in China, and a request that 
the China Continuation Committee should consider the 
question of uniform terms for use in all Churches, of a 
hymn book for common use, and of the preparation of a 
book of prayers for voluntary use in worship. It recom- 
mended also a fresh study by all Christians of the faith 
and order held by those who differ from them, the holding 
of conferences from time to time for the discussion of the 
important subject of Christian unity, prayer for the whole 
Church of Christ in public and private worship, and con- 
fession of our sins against one another and intercession 
for the growth of unity. Finally, ‘ In order to do all that 
is possible to manifest the unity which already exists 
among all faithful Christians in China and to present 
ourselves in the face of the great mass of Chinese non- 
Christian people as one brotherhood with one common 
name, this Committee suggests as the most suitable name 
for this purpose, ‘‘ The Christian Church in China.”’’ Surely, 
therefore, the utterances of these committees on Christian 
co-operation and unity are deeply suggestive. When 
western readers remember that these nine committees in 
the final Shanghai Conference were, in each case, summing 
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up and giving voice to the action of the five sectional con- 
ferences previously held, and that these utterances, there- 
fore, express the demand of forty-five committees, repre- 
senting practically the whole Protestant Church in China, 
they will understand what the Committee on Co-operation 
meant in its opening statements: ‘ Your committee re- 
joices to find in the reports of the sectional conferences 
that a large amount of co-operation already exists and we 
also note an insistent demand for still larger co-operation.’ 


II, RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON Co- 
OPERATION. The report of this committee may be summed 
up as follows: As to method, it recommended federation 
to the mth power instead of the more Utopian plan of 
dissolving the existing Churches and attempting to form 
out of their component elements a single union Church for 
China. The recommendations thus rest upon the basis 
of the Shanghai Conference of 1907, upon the basis of the 
Edinburgh Conference, and upon the basis of co-operation 
now accepted in all other mission fields, in some measure 
in Europe, and more largely in the United States and 
Canada. In recommending federation instead of the dis- 
solution of the ties binding together the Chinese Christians 
and their brothers and sisters in other lands, the Committee 
on Co-operation followed the historical method, and re- 
cognized that the movement toward church unity must be 
a gradual evolution, which instead of looking forward 
to a single independent Church in each nation, looks 
rather to the unity of Christendom as the goal of history. 
Moreover, the committee and the conference were careful 
not to commit themselves to the opinion that differentia- 
tion of the forces of Christendom is in itself sinful, any more 
than the division of an army into infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery is unwise, provided only that all the divisions 
co-operate under the control of the great Commander. 
Hence, it provided not for the confession of the sin of 
division per se, but ‘ for the confession of sins against each 
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other arising from our divisions and for united prayer for 
the drawing together of the various branches of the Church 
of Christ in the bonds of truth and concord.’ Indeed, 
both the committee and the conference acted on the senti- 
ment of the eloquent rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
that the Church of the future will be permanently enriched 
by the peculiar excellency, the distinguishing glory which 
each branch of the Church under the guidance of God’s 
Spirit has wrought out in its providential history. 

On this platform the committee recommended advanced 
measures for co-operation in literary and medical work, 
in educational and evangelistic work. With faith in what 
God might accomplish in transforming the hearts of Chris- 
tians, rather than with any clear vision of what our human 
efforts would avail, it proposed also the following resolu- 
tion: ‘ Whereas prejudice and suspicion arise from mutual 
ignorance, the missionaries of the various societies and the 
Chinese Christians should cultivate friendly relations with 
the Roman Catholic and Greek communions with a view 
to breaking down such prejudices as now exist.’ In regard 
to a name the committee was in close touch with the 
Committee on the Chinese Church. It will be noticed 
that the two committees brought in two differing but 
complementary proposals. The Committee on the Chinese 
Church recommended the adoption of the name, ‘The 
Christian Church in China.’ The Committee on Co- 
operation made the following recommendation: ‘ That 
inasmuch as a comprehensive name for all branches of the 
Christian Church in China is desirable, the China Continua- 
tion Committee be requested to consider the matter and 
suggest a name to the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
various mission bodies working in China.’ The Committee 
on Co-operation unconsciously showed its own choice in the 
use of the term ‘the Christian Church in China.’ But in 
case the recommendation of the Committee on the Chinese 
Church should not be adopted, the Committee on Co- 
operation made provision for the proposal of a name by 
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the China Continuation Committee to the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the various Christian bodies working in 
China. The Committee on Co-operation took another step 
in advance in recommending that statistics of all co- 
operating Churches be reported in the aggregate, and that 
each co-operating Church be at liberty to use these common 
statistics, provided that at the same time it states the 
portion of the common work which that branch is doing, 
so that supporters may not be misled as to the amount 
of work done by any branch. This proposal was made for 
three reasons: first, because the committee felt that it 
would help in our appeals to our home constituencies if 
the contributors at home were heartened by the larger 
statistics of the aggregate results achieved by all the co- 
operating Churches in China; second, because it is much 
easier for the missions to accomplish a satisfactory division 
of their work and surrender certain portions of the work to 
sister missions if the mission making the surrender is able 
to report the aggregate of the work done in that field and 
thus preserve its members, its scholars or its medical 
patients at least in the aggregate, even though it has 
surrendered the care of them to a sister mission; and third, 
because such a measure helps toward supplementing and 
possibly supplanting the principle of competition by the 
principle of co-operation in church work. 

But far the most practical step proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation was that the Shanghai Conference 
appoint a China Continuation Committee. This was an 
attempt to remedy the one marked defect in all our previous 
conferences, viz., the total failure to provide a central 
agency for carrying out the various recommendations 
adopted by the great conferences hitherto held in China. 

When readers remember that these various reports 
represent the convictions of sixty different committees 
in the six conferences, that they thus represent almost 
every section of China, that they represent the women as 
well as the men, and the Chinese as weli as the missionaries, 
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and that each of the various reports had come before the 
National Conference of China for question, discussion and 
amendment, and that each report on the final vote was 
adopted unanimousiy, and that a China Continuation 
Committee was unanimously elected, the significance of 
these decisions will grow upon the Christian world. Just 
as God is leading the great States by the fearful cost of 
war towards a Hague Tribunal for the nations, so He is 
leading the Churches by the manifest waste of sectarianism 
toward a federation and unification of Christendom. If 
these recommendations are carried out they will prove 
prophetic ; they will save China from that petty ecclesias- 
tical rivalry, leading to the multiplication of denomina- 
tional churches in every town, which has constituted one 
of the weaknesses of Protestantism; they will help to 
the realization of John Wesley’s prayer ‘for a league 
offensive and defensive with every soldier of Jesus Christ ’ ; 
they will help to prepare the way for and give great impetus 
to the coming World Conference on Faith and Order ; 
they will help in the realization of Christ’s prayer for the 
unity of believers ; they will prove not only a forward step 
for China but will help toward a forward step for Christen- 
dom. 

J. W. BasHrorp 








MISSIONARY APOLOGETIC : 
ITS PROBLEMS AND ITS METHODS: 


In a review of Handmann’s Kampf der Geister in Indien 
which bears the significant title ‘A Request from the 
Mission Field to the Representatives of Scientific Theology,’ 
Professor Warneck brought to our notice—so far as I am 
aware, for the first time—the question of a missionary 
apologetic. This was in 1890; and at a later date he 
divided the Science of Missions into three different 
disciplines — missionary history, missionary theory, and 
missionary apologetic. We may now take it that this 
threefold division is accepted at any rate by German and 
continental students. More than that we cannot say. 
For an international committee which met at Oxford in 
1908 to discuss the preparations for the World Missionary 
Conference, though it was specially anxious to direct 
attention to the problems arising from the contact of 
Christianity and the non-Christian religions, and appointed 
a special commission for this purpose, rejected the name 
‘missionary apologetic,’ preferring to use the simpler term 
* message ’ which appeared in the title of the Commission’s 
report—‘ The Missionary Message in relation to the non- 
Christian Religions.’ Every one was agreed that the 
complex of tasks and problems indicated by this title 
required the most thorough scientific treatment, but 
there was a reluctance to enter on the question of the 
relation of this sphere of study to the other branches of 
theological study and especially to apologetics. And it 
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is true that such an isolation of a particular group of 
problems from the general province of a science may be 
of service in enabling a new branch of study at the begin- 
ning to seek out its own methods, and consequently in 
saving it from the danger of being forced to follow the 
lines which have already been laid down by older branches 
of study. It is, however, no longer desirable when the 
new branch begins to require the co-operation of the other 
branches, and the enrichment and guidance that follows 
on that co-operation. To-day protestant missionary 
science which, like missions themselves, has sprung origin- 
ally from pietistic circles (die Stillen im Lande), finds itself 
confronted with problems and tasks which it can hardly 
meet successfully without the help and co-operation of 
theology and other sciences. There are many different 
points at which it comes into inevitable contact with other 
sciences—with practical theology in the wide range of 
problems connected with the formation of churches, with 
the science of languages, with ethnology, etc. But it is 
in dealing with the question of the missionary relation 
between Christianity and the non-Christian religions that 
the need for scientific treatment becomes _ especially 
apparent. We propose therefore to ask (1) What are 
the problems which we have here to face? and (2) In 
what relation do they stand to the rest of theology ? 

At the first glance another method of investigation 
might seem to recommend itself, and indeed to be logically 
required. Missionary apologetics is part of the general 
science of apologetics, and it would therefore seem as if 
we should begin from the conception and content of 
apologetics in general, and determine the conception, 
subject-matter and method of missionary apologetics 
accordingly. At the same time it is well known how far 
any conception of apologetics is from being generally 
accepted. Though it is true that many writers on dog- 
matics call one part of their system, usually that part 
which deals with its basis, by the name of apologetics, 
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they nevertheless vary considerably in the task, and 
therefore also in the subject-matter, which they assign 
to it; while among those who make apologetics their 
special business, agreement as to the content of this 
science, not to mention its methodology and its relation 
to the rest of theology, is only very partially attained. 
It is, therefore, easier to mark off a definite set of problems 
and afterwards to assign its position in the framework 
of theological study, than to begin with a discussion of 
apologetics in general, and thus to venture upon a wide 
field of inquiry without having previously satisfied our- 
selves that the problems with which we are concerned 
in any way belong to it. 


I. THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEMS 
IN QUESTION 


In order to understand the relations of Christianity 
with the non-Christian religions, it is necessary to keep 
before us three peculiar characteristics of the former. 

Christianity is an exclusive religion. Wherever Chris- 
tian missionary enterprise comes into contact with the 
non-Christian religions, it sets itself to oust them and 
to put Christianity in their place. Now the shifting 
of religious boundaries is one of the most characteristic 
and universal of historical phenomena. But the attitude 
which the conquering religion takes to the religion which 
it supersedes is not always the same. The Indian religions, 
and especially Buddhism, stand to the popular religions 
in the relation of a complement. Buddhism teaches the 
one way of salvation which leads all men to the goal of 
the Buddhistic consummation; but since only a small 
number who follow the monastic way of complete self- 
denial can attain to the full possession of this salvation, 
it is natural that for the mass of the people there should 
be a blending of Buddhistic faith and life with the tradi- 
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tional religious heritage. Buddhism is therefore an in- 
clusive religion. But Christianity, like Islam, is exclusive. 
Its watchword is: ‘ Neither is there salvation in any 
other: for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.’ Christianity 
attempts to oust the non-Christian religions in the con- 
viction that this is necessary to the salvation of their 
adherents. 

Christianity is a reflective or theorized religion. Among 
some peoples the shifting of religious boundaries has come 
about without reflexion as if by the slow action of a natural 
force, as, for example, the absorption of the millions of 
animists in India. But Christianity is far too reflective 
a religion to allow an essential and vital process to take 
place without thoroughly and scientifically trying to 
understand it. 

Christianity is the religion of love. In other cases the 
religion which carries on a propaganda looks on the other 
religions with sovereign contempt. ‘This is especially true 
of Islam, for which every means is justifiable that makes 
for the displacement of the other religions, and the spread 
of its own. But Christianity is a religion of love, and 
holds it to be valuable and important that the transition 
from the old to the new religion should be brought about 
with all possible patience and tender regard and by the 
way of inward conviction. It follows that Christianity 
is by its very nature driven to deal honestly with other 
faiths, and so to overcome them by the way of the Spirit 
and of power. 

Let us attempt to determine the elements into which 
this contact with the non-Christian religions resolves itself. 

(1) The first of these is the conviction, which is of 
fundamental importance for every active missionary 
enterprise, that the religion to be propagated is of 
absolute worth as compared with every other religion. 
There is, as I have tried to show elsewhere,’ a fundamental 
1 Welimission und theologische Arbet. C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh, 1913, pp. 94-6. 
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difference of attitude between the two branches of theology 
whose special business it is to occupy themselves with the 
non-Christian religions. The comparative study of religions, 
on the one hand, starts from the essential similarity of 
all the phenomena of the religious history of mankind, 
and seeks to understand and to combine these and to 
unite them together into a comprehensive view of the 
religious life of man. Missionary enterprise, on the other 
hand, faces the other religions with its claim to absolute- 
ness and uniqueness and on this presupposition demands 
the right, and even vindicates for itself the duty, of super- 
seding all other religions. The two points of view are 
not necessarily exclusive of one another. The theologian 
who takes his stand on a divine revelation will seek to 
understand Christianity as the highest fulfilment of the 
religious need of mankind, and as the goal which all other 
religions are but groping attempts to reach; while even 
the theologian who is inclined to the most impartial com- 
parison of religions will claim absolute worth for his own 
religious birthright, his vital relation to God, and therefore 
will value his personal faith, in distinction to all other 
forms of religion, as higher truth. At all events it is 
impossible to ask men and women to pledge their lives 
to the missionary calling, and to pursue that calling in 
a trying climate under great difficulties and with many 
disappointments, if they are not convinced of the absolute 
worth of their faith and consequently of their life-work. 
One has only to glance at the missionary period of the 
early Church in order to convince oneself of the recruiting 
power of the simple consciousness of the finality of the 
Christian faith. 

This conviction of the superiority of Christianity over 
the religions which it tries to overcome cannot be demon- 
strated, but it can be developed and it can be theologically 
grounded and formulated. A certain degree of theological 
formulation of this conviction is indispensable for every 
missionary. It is true that many missionaries—one has 
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only to recall the first generation of the heroic Moravians 
in the eighteenth century—have gone out simply with 
the glad, childlike, world-conquering trustfulness of their 
common Christian consciousness. And even to-day we 
are not without such simple Christian witnesses. At the 
same time, the heathen religions, on their side, are setting 
up in an increasing degree a religious and theological 
defence against the incoming Christianity, and the atmos- 
phere even of the non-Christian world is beginning to be 
vitiated by the harmful germs of doubt and the bacilli 
of unbelief, which in Europe have now penetrated almost 
into the remotest of hamlets. Hence it is becoming 
increasingly necessary that the missionary should be 
made as far as possible spiritually immune through the 
theological clarification of his Christian consciousness of 
the superiority of his religion to all others. We are not 
here thinking of single points of weakness or of strength 
in Christianity and the religion it is opposing, but rather 
of the comprehensive grasp of Christianity as a stronger 
vital force and a higher truth and morality in comparison 
with its rivals. The missionary to the Mohammedans 
must arm himself inwardly by going through this process 
with reference to Islam, the Indian missionary must go 
through the same process with reference to the confused 
world of pantheistic Hinduism, and the missionary to the 
Far East with reference to Buddhism and Confucianism. 
The ultimate ground of their assurance and confidence 
must of course be their personal faith, but they will face 
the difficult tasks of their missionary calling with greater 
gladness and freedom if they have honestly and fully 
come to terms in their theology with the religion they are 
opposing. 

The connexion of this task with the most commonly 
accepted idea of the task of apologetics is at once clear. 
Since its first appearance, Christianity has had to assert 
its position in the world and its claim to be the absolute 
religion, in conflict with opposing spiritual forces. Since 
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the birth in the middle of the seventeenth century of a 
philosophy and a spiritual outlook which was for the first 
time independent of the Church, theology has had to fight 
an unintermittent series of battles—first, against French 
free-thought and English deism; afterwards, against the 
systems of natural science ; and recently, against monism, 
agnosticism, and materialism. It is as the attempt to 
assert the superior truth of Christianity over against 
these changing non-Christian systems in the struggle for 
a spiritual outlook that apologetics usually describes its 
task. Clearly it is an analogous task in which we are 
engaged in the mission field, when, in the interests of 
missionary work and for the sake of the missionary’s 
self-justification, we try to demonstrate the all-round 
superiority of Christianity to the non-Christian religions. 
The missionary task is, in comparison with that of 
the home apologetics, of significance from two points of 
view. In the conflict with the naturalistic and _philo- 
sophical systems, Christian apologetics is always in an 
uncomfortable position. These systems are, and aim at 
being, nothing more than attempts at a view or explana- 
tion of the world. But since Schleiermacher it is a matter 
of common agreement in scientific theology that, in the 
region of religion in general and of Christianity in par- 
ticular, questions of this sort, and indeed doctrinal 
questions of any sort, are not primary but secondary. 
Christianity is not doctrine, but it has doctrine. If it is 
true that it cannot and will not give up its claim to be 
the religion of truth and the witness of Him who said, 
‘To this end was I born, and have come into the world, 
that I should bear witness of the truth,’ nevertheless it 
is conscious that this truth serves, not to the solution of 
the problems of natural science, but to the salvation of 
the soul and to eternal life. In the conflict with the 
naturalistic systems apologetics runs the risk of being 
drawn down from its own proper level to a region which 
is not congenial to it, or at all events of having its dis- 
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cussion dominated by the peripheral points at which the 
religious system of Christianity comes into contact with 
these other systems of different origin,—the proofs of the 
existence of God, the creation of the world, and the 
doctrine of man. It is a task more congenial to the nature 
of Christianity to measure itself with the non-Christian 
religions, and to come to terms with the highest and pro- 
foundest conceptions which, apart from Christianity itself, 
the religious genius of humanity has brought forth. Such 
a religious evaluation compares Christianity in its com- 
pleteness as a unified phenomenon of the spiritual life 
with each and every non-Christian religion in its complete- 
ness. For instance, it has to face pantheistic Hinduism 
and Buddhism with the demonstration that in them we 
have spiritual tendencies which are fundamentally opposed 
to Christianity, and which involve an essential difference 
of attitude in all the main questions both of dogmatics 
and ethics, that is, both of faith and life. Against Islam 
it has to show that in it a Christian sect with a com- 
paratively poor religious content has grown into an inde- 
pendent religion, just as the characteristic and unique 
Buddhistic mode of life and ideal developed on the soil 
of Brahmanic Hinduism. 

Here therefore we have religion versus religion. With 
the intermingling of the great world-religions which must 
follow the breaking down of the barriers between the 
nations, and with the consequent struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest, this theologically-grounded 
missionary apologetics will soon attain an importance 
equal to that of the apologetic problems which have 
hitherto engaged the attention of western theology. 

A further consideration here comes into view. For 
the self-assertion by the Christian consciousness of the 
absoluteness of Christianity, three different methods may 
be ventured upon. The first is the inward religious proof 
on the basis of personal experience, which experience is 
developed by theology into a complete religious outlook. 
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The second is the already mentioned comparative proof 
that the Christian faith and mode of life as a whole are 
superior to all the other religions of mankind. The third 
is the historical proof that, as a matter of fact, Christianity 
shows itself to be triumphant over all other religions by 
the way of the Spirit and of power. Not only the second 
but also the third of these proofs falls within the domain 
of missions. The vast amount of material on the history 
of religions which the investigations of the last two decades 
have accumulated threatens to level down the religious 
conception of humanity to an unrelieved relativism, or to 
toss all religions alike into the lumber-room of historical 
curiosities, if the Christian self-consciousness does not 
discover and open up great, hidden fountains of life which 
will enable it to assert itself triumphantly and to go forth 
from the crisis bearing the stamp of inward growth. 

(2) The second main element in the religious contact 
of Christianity with the non-Christian religions is a thorough 
acquaintance with the religions which are to be overcome. 
Indeed such an acquaintance would seem as necessary for 
a missionary as is a knowledge of the enemy’s field-force 
for a general, and a glance at missionary history will show 
us that individual missionaries have from a very early 
period been keenly conscious of the necessity of thoroughly 
studying the paganism which surrounded them. It is 
characteristic that Bartholemew Ziegenbalg, the youthful 
pioneer of the Danish-Halle Mission, wrote a ‘ Genealogy 
of the Malabar Deities,’ and that the Serampur mission- 
aries, especially Carey, amassed in many stout volumes 
useful material on the religions and religious customs 
of North India,—not to mention the numerous and 
extensive contributions made by the present generation of 
missionaries to the scientific study of religion. In striking 
contrast to this, one need only refer to the Apologists of the 
early Church, who although living in the very centre of 
the surrounding Graeco-Roman paganism, and being of 
one language and race with it, yet for the most part betray 
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an acquaintance with the real nature of that paganism 
which is in many ways astonishingly imperfect. Countless 
missionaries of all ages have been like them in this respect. 
At the present day, under the influence of the striking 
awakening of the study of religions, this, one is glad to 
think, is no longer possible, and the want can very easily be 
made good from the great mass of material at our disposal. 
In this connexion, however, it is useful to pay attention to 
two points which are of importance for such investigation. 

(a) The general study of religions regards the religions 
in their totality as consisting of groups of related religious 
phenomena. In the religions of culture it is of greatest 
interest to study their historical development in the course 
of the centuries and the historical monuments they have 
left in their religious literature. Among primitive peoples 
with their animistic religions the chief interest attaches 
to the attempt to understand the exterior phenomena of 
the religious life as an expression of certain basal con- 
ceptions, to compare them with the similar phenomena 
of other peoples, and so to group together and present 
as types the forms of religion which are related to one 
another. But missionary investigation must take another 
way. For it the individual living popular religions, the 
religious life and activity with which the missionary is 
surrounded, are of chief significance. The interest of the 
missionary is centred in the individual people or race ; 
the comparative and historical study of religion is only 
of value to him so far as it enables him the better to under- 
stand the religion of the special people with which he has 
to deal. 

(b) The general study of religions, again, aims at under- 
standing the religions; its interest is a scientific one. 
The missionary aims at overcoming the religions; his 
interest is a practical one. The problem, therefore, for 
him is different. The missionary inquires which elements 
in the pagan religions are still active forces in the lives 
of the people, and which, on the other hand, maintain 
34 
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themselves merely as tradition and custom; which ele- 
ments are under special protection as the custom of the 
race, and which are left to the free-will of the individual ; 
in what parts of the religion an original and living religious 
spirit manifests itself, and what parts are superstitious or 
religious in only a secondary sense ; what elements, usages, 
prayers, traditions, or myths furnish points of contact for 
Christian preaching, and what elements must simply be 
opposed ; what aspects of the missionary message meet 
with special response, find their way, most readily to the 
heart and take deepest root in it, and what aspects, on 
the other hand, had better in the introductory teaching 
be kept in the background either as being not yet fully 
intelligible or as giving rise to unnecessary opposition. 
The different lines of investigation adopted by the mis- 
sionary and the student of comparative religion are not 
opposed to one another, though it is true that their results 
often seem to be strongly divergent—one has only to 
recall the extraordinarily different estimates of Hinduism 
and Buddhism. On the contrary, the two methods can 
usefully complement one another. If the study of the 
scholar is in danger of interpreting, with an interest that 
is almost pathological, the maze of complicated and 
confused religious conceptions as abstruse attempts with 
inadequate resources to reach a cosmology, the studies 
of the missionary continually remind us that in this region 
we are dealing with men who are striving and struggling 
about matters that affect their inmost and most personal life, 
who wish to maintain, in the lower stages their existence, 
and at a higher stage their inward life, against the opposi- 
tion of stronger powers. On the other hand, the mis- 
sionary investigation runs the risk of too great specializa- 
tion, and of losing its proper grasp of the true relations 
of the separate phenomena owing to its lack of insight 
into the unifying principles of the whole. In this respect 
it stands in need of the help which the scientific inquiry 
can give it. 
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(8) The third element in the relation of Christianity 
to the non-Christian religions is the inward triumph over 
these religions. This is the missionary task proper, and 
embraces the set of problems to which recently a large 
amount of diligent labour has been rightly devoted. 
Missionary enterprise aims, and should aim, at the sup- 
planting of the non-Christian religions and the setting of 
Christianity in their room. It is a task of the utmost 
complexity, the carrying out of which demands, in addition 
to exhaustive knowledge of the facts, much wisdom and 
patience and zeal for truth; for it must be done with a 
clear conscience and not in blind proselytizing fanaticism. 

It implies, in the first place, the removal of those pre- 
judices which close men’s hearts against the Christian 
message of salvation. Examples of such deeply rooted 
and stubborn difficulties are, in Islam, the claim to have 
finally abrogated Christianity and the Bible through 
Islam and the Koran, and the assertion that the Christians 
have corrupted the Bible; and in the animistic religions, 
the deeply rooted idea that the members of the tribe are 
bound to the religion and usage of their forefathers, failing 
which obedience they will bring on themselves the anger 
of their ancestors and consequently their ruin, and further 
that Christianity is only the religion of white men, so that 
they have as little to do with it as they have with the 
white men’s forefathers. One need only refer to the most 
important Christian polemical writings directed against 
Islam—Pfander’s Mizan al haqq or the Syrian Firstfruits 
—to realize what a large part is played in the introductory 
missionary teaching by the removal of hindrances and 
prejudices. We may perhaps compare the efforts of the 
early Apologists to defend Christianity and the Christian 
community against the charge of unnatural vice, Oedipean 
enormities, and Thyestean feasts. 

The second task is, with full use of all the points of 
contact which paganism offers, to proclaim the message 
of the Gospel in so central and effectual a manner as to 
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awaken faith and lead to conversion. We may here refer 
to the instructive chapter on ‘ Missionary Preaching in 
Word and Deed’ in Harnack’s Expansion of Christianity, 
which shows us admirably in what form and with what 
content the message of Christianity to the Graeco-Roman 
world was at that time presented. It is the task of 
the modern missionary to present in similar fashion the 
riches of our central beliefs about the things that concern 
salvation both to the animistic peoples, and to the fol- 
lowers of Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism and Confucianism. 
Johannes Warneck’s Lebenskrafte des Evangeliums and 
Simon’s Islam und Christentum im Kampfe um die Erober- 
ung der animistischen Heidenwelt' are examples of the 
carrying out of this task in the realm of animism. The 
modern missionary finds himself at a peculiar disadvantage 
as compared with the early Christian missionary. The 
Christianity of to-day no longer exists in the simple form 
it had in the early days which immediately followed the 
preaching of Jesus and of the apostles, when it was only 
making the first attempts at dogmatic formulation and its 
forms of worship and institutions were not yet fixed. 
To-day it has a long and complicated development behind 
it, and has expressed itself in ecclesiastical systems and 
constitutions which are the outcome of historical and 
natural conditions. The national differences, especially, 
are very marked among Protestants, even when the transi- 
tion is only from Germany to Sweden, England, Scotland 
or America. It is difficult at the present day to imagine 
Christianity apart from some special national expression 
of it, and every such expression makes it difficult of accepta- 
tion to members of another race. 

Hand in hand with this goes the third task of the 
uprooting of the pagan religions. Nothing requires more 
conscientiousness than this negative work of undermining. 
The old apologetics has taught us how cheap is the conflict 


1 English translations: The Living Forces of the Gospel; and The Progress and 
Arvest of Islam in Sumatra. 
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against polytheism with its idols and theogonies, and 
how ready to hand in the arsenals of the pagan philosophies 
and satirists themselves lie the weapons for this conflict. 
Even modern missionaries have sometimes imagined they 
could storm the fortresses with such easy artillery. Yet 
in India, for example, although scarcely any one has 
attacked popular idolatry with more destructive weapons 
and more biting scorn than Dayanand Saraswati, the 
founder of the Arya Samaj, this did not lead him a single 
step away from Hinduism and towards Christianity. 
Negations can only demolish, and are never constructive. 
The present missionary situation is all the more difficult 
because the influx of European civilization into every 
region of the non-Christian world has led to the disin- 
tegration of the old civilizations and religions, a process 
which has been fostered and accelerated by the govern- 
ment non-religious systems of education. This makes it 
necessary for the missionary to be still more cautious and 
hesitating in the negative process of undermining. Scarcely 
a missionary in India, for example, has any doubt that 
caste is by far the most subtle hindrance to the spread of 
Christianity. About the middle of last century many still 
believed that they should engage in a bitter struggle 
against this grave social evil. But all are now convinced 
that a direct assault on the stubborn fortress is hopeless. 
So far as missions are concerned, caste will be broken 
down only in the degree that the spirit of caste is over- 
come within the Christian Church, and a new Christian 
manner of life created by the spirit of the Gospel. 

To these long-recognized tasks we have now to add a 
fourth which has recently been coming into increasing 
prominence and the nature of which has come to be under- 
stood with growing clearness. If Christianity is to take 
root as a living force in the soil of any foreign race, it must 
enter into an intimate and vital relation with the soul of the 
people. Christianity must, indeed, through its own spirit 
renew, purify and sanctify the whole life of the nation ; but 
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that does not mean the introduction of a quite alien and 
entirely different type of life, but rather the retention and 
ennobling of whatever in the pre-Christian character and 
customs does not directly contradict the spirit of Christi- 
anity. It has come to be recognized that it is a mistake 
to separate young Christian communities from their pagan 
environment and to settle them in isolated Christian 
colonies under the superintendence of European mission- 
aries. Such a method will never lead to a transformation 
of the national life; its only result is to create alien com- 
munities whose presence is felt by the people as a thorn in 
the flesh. The problem is still more difficult in the region 
of religious ideas. Just as missionaries in the beginning of 
their work sought diligently for points of contact in the 
pagan religion, so in their efforts to build up the Church 
they cannot afford to treat the whole religious equipment 
of a people as if it did not exist. Here, however, we are 
face to face with the most difficult problems of the mission- 
ary task. Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism and Islam 
have all their elaborated systems, their extensive theo- 
logical and philosophical literatures. The Hindus may 
indeed claim that religion fills a larger place in their life than 
in that of any other people. For three thousand years 
the best sons of that great people have meditated on the 
deep mysteries of divine immanence, retribution, freedom 
of the will, the value or worthlessness of personality, and 
the goal of the human race. It is unthinkable that this 
stream of philosophical and theological thought should 
come to a stand at the doors of the Church and fail to 
influence the Christian community. It is probable that 
the inevitable readjustment will here lead to new dogmatic 
formulations and perhaps to the formation of new systems 
of doctrine. The Christian self-consciousness finds sharply 
defined expression when it is brought into contact with 
clearly held positions towards which it must adopt a 
positive or negative attitude. In the world of European 
culture philosophical systems and attempts to gain a 
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unified view of life are so largely in a state of solution and 
constant change that Christian apologetics can do no more 
than affirm its own certitude over against them. In the 
Asiatic religions of culture Christianity is faced by theo- 
logical and philosophical systems which have become 
more or less fixed through thousands of years of theological 
activity, and it is therefore compelled in the face of these 
inflexible formulations to rethink its own positions thor- 
oughly, and to provide out of its own spiritual resources 
new answers to the questions with which it is confronted. 
Two considerations must govern this whole sphere of 
theological discussion ; first, that the substance of Christian 
truth and salvation must not be impaired by syncretism 
or the adoption of incompatible pagan elements; and 
secondly, that no genuine truth in the possession of the 
conquered religion must be sacrificed. It is manifest that 
this complex of problems demands the most careful and 
thorough theological investigation. No other department 
of missionary activity has so imperatively brought home 
to missionary workers both at home and abroad the 
necessity of the co-operation of theological science. 


II. THE RELATION OF THESE PROBLEMS TO 
OTHER BRANCHES OF THEOLOGY 


We have tried to make clear the missionary task involved 
in the conflict between Christianity and the non-Christian 
religions. Is it legitimate to call this group of questions 
missionary apologetics and therefore to includeit as anintegral 
and necessary part of general apologetics ? It will perhaps 
serve to clarify our conception of the situation if we make 
comparison with the Apologists of the early Church. It is 
at once obvious that they were for the most part apologists 
in the more definite sense. They found themselves com- 
pelled to adopt a defensive attitude ; though unfortunately 
we possess only a few of the works which were specially 
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directed towards the refutation of attacks from the side of 
the heathen—such as Origen’s famous treatise against 
Celsus or Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. They address 
petitions for protection to the Roman Emperor, pleading 
for the removal of the oppression of cruel edicts or for 
toleration of their religious convictions. They defend the 
Christian community against libellous charges, and sketch 
by way of contrast a picture of the actual life of the com- 
munity. For the most part they resort to an attack on 
the surrounding paganism only when they condemn 
idolatry and demonolatry and their accompanying pheno- 
mena. But it is just here that their argument reveals 
the striking absence of any living contact with the sur- 
rounding conditions, and the lack of independent thought, 
and tends to degenerate often into an empty formalism. 
In short their importance in the missionary work of the 
early centuries is so slight that Harnack in his Expansion 
of Christianity, while he devotes a special chapter to the 
great opponents of Christianity, like Celsus and Porphyry, 
disposes of the efforts of the Apologists in his long chapter 
on ‘Missionary Preaching in Word and Deed.’ The 
inward adjustment between early Christianity and the 
religions of the Graeco-Roman world came to pass in 
general in other ways; the early Christian gnosis and the 
development of dogma are its characteristic results. 
To-day the situation is different. Christian missions 
are not on the defensive, but are the attacking force. 
There is little occasion in the missionary world to write 
‘apologies’ for Christianity; missionary writings are 
rather the trumpet call of an advancing army. Missions, 
therefore, are not in the same case as home theology, the 
central positions of which are attacked by monistic, material- 
istic, and agnostic theories against which it has therefore 
to erect walls of defence; except of course so far as 
modern unbelief is exported to the mission field, in which 
case it must be met with essentially the same weapons 
as at home. Even the greatest pagan systems, such as 
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Indian Pantheism and Buddhism, and in a still greater 
degree Islam and the animistic religions, are confronted 
by Christianity with a conscious superiority and in many 
ways it scarcely feels any need for the theological justifica- 
tion and formulation of this superiority. 

The task which lies before us cannot, therefore, be 
identified completely either with the apologetics of the 
early Church or with that of the modern home Church. 
This was the real reason why the English and American 
leaders rejected the name which Warneck coined and, 
following the classic chapter in Harnack’s book, char- 
acterized the problem as ‘the missionary message in 
relation to the non-Christian religions.’ It is not difficult 
to show, however, that this title fails to describe the 
problem with which we have to deal. ‘ Missionary 
message’ includes the whole proclamation of salvation to 
non-Christians, and it differs from the Christian preaching 
of all times and places, not in its content, but only in its 
form and in the manner of its presentation. And the 
special nature of the problem with which we are here 
faced is far from being clearly indicated by the addition 
‘in relation to the non-Christian religions.’ On the other 
hand the name proposed and adopted by Warneck has 
in its favour the fact that there is a definite relation between 
the problems with which we are here concerned and 
scientific apologetics. It is true that in apologetics a 
special chapter dealing with the missionary study of 
religions would be out of place; but neither does this 
belong properly to missionary apologetics. It is merely 
a necessary preparation and propaedeutic for it and is 
properly a department and branch of the general study 
of religions, to which it can contribute certain unique and 
important points of view and much valuable material. 

Leaving this, then, out of consideration, there remain 
as the two main divisions of the specific missionary problem, 
(1) the theological vindication of the conviction of the 
absolute superiority of Christianity to the non-Christian 
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religions, a task which is parallel to and included in the 
central task of scientific apologetics, viz. the justification 
before thought of the absoluteness of Christianity over 
against all other theories of life; and (2) the spiritual 
conquest of the non-Christian religions, a complex task 
which is parallel to the apologies that seek to answer 
particular objections against Christianity, and by the 
patient removal of hindrances to prepare the way for the 
believing acceptance of the preaching of salvation. It is 
necessary, of course, here to make a distinction. I take 
for granted the well-understood distinction between 
apologetic and apology. Apologetic addresses itself to 
the central task of asserting the superiority of Christianity 
as a whole—as a unified phenomenon of the spiritual life— 
to rival theories of life. Apology, on the other hand, 
practises the art of refuting one by one objections that 
may be raised. Apologetic has won for itself an almost 
generally recognized place in the fundamental framework 
of systematic theology. Apology as a part of the practical 
work of the Church, must attempt to find a place some- 
where in the spacious courts of practical theology. 

In scientific theology, apologetic is therefore primary 
and apology secondary. But from the missionary stand- 
point exactly the reverse is the case—the emphasis lies 
on the apology. Apologetic is hardly necessary against 
animistic paganism: the superiority of the spirit-world 
of Christianity to the cruder spirit-world of demonism is 
so evident that we need waste no words in proving it. 
On the other hand, one has only to go to Warneck’s Living 
Forces of the Gospel to discover how much profound in- 
vestigation is required in order to preach the Christian 
message of salvation to the animist in such a form that 
he may be robbed of his prejudices, that points of contact 
may be found for the truth of the Gospel, and that the 
new life may take firm root. A special measure of wisdom 
and skill is required for the missionary apology in relation 
to Islam. The ‘missionary must here investigate with 
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patience the complicated and intricate thought-processes 
of the Mohammedan who is imprisoned in his strange 
world of thought, and he must try to proclaim the Gospel 
without awakening the fanaticism which is usually slumber- 
ing beneath the surface. It is well known how strong 
the inclination already is in eastern Asia to amalgamate 
Christianity with specifically national religious ideas, and 
so to substitute for the Old Testament basis of Christianity 
a Confucian or Buddhist or specifically Japanese basis— 
attempts which are strikingly reminiscent of the intro- 
duction of Greek philosophy into the Christianity of the 
early centuries. While missionary apologetics is indis- 
pensable for the personal equipment of the missionary, 
missionary apology is the daily tool of practical mis- 
sionary work. 

Since the emergence of the rationalistic, deistic, natural- 
istic and agnostic theories, apologetics has for the most part 
concentrated its energies on meeting attacks from this 
quarter and is still actively engaged in this field. From 
the standpoint of the delimitation of the several branches 
of theology, there is clearly no difficulty in handing over to 
that branch, which affirms the Christian system of truth 
and life in contrast with non-Christian and anti-Christian 
systems as a living force among Christian peoples, the 
analogous problem of triumphantly vindicating the same 
system of truth and the same mode of life against the non- 
Christian religions. From the apologies against modern 
naturalism it has become clear that the apology is most 
effectually conducted by men of science who are thoroughly 
familiar with the questions at issue, the facts and the 
methods in the region of natural science. And similarly 
the apologies against the non-Christian religions have 
shown that the main part of the work must be done by 
missionaries who are in intimate touch with the spiritual 
and religious life of the non-Christian world. The differ- 
ence in the nature of the task might perhaps lead us to 
prefer the term ‘ missionary polemics.’ But, in the first 
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place, so far as the term ‘ polemics’ is used at all as a 
technical theological term it is applied to the controversy 
between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism. Secondly, 
the adoption of this name would obscure the essential 
similarity of the problem to that of general apologetics— 
a similarity which asserts itself in spite of the manifest 
divergencies. In the third place, when we are seeking to 
demonstrate the spirit and power of Christianity in con- 
trast with the non-Christian religions, it is especially 
desirable to avoid the use of aggressive and military 
expressions. 

The attachment of missionary apologetics to (as distinct 
from its inclusion within) general apologetics is also in 
keeping with the fact that in past centuries Christianity 
and theology have always made attempts to come to some 
mutual understanding with the non-Christian religions, 
and that from the early Apologists down to Hugo Grotius’ 
book De Veritaie Religionis Christianae, these works have 
as a matter of course been included under apologetics. 
Any hesitation in regard to the matter which has been 
shown in more recent times has been due, on the one hand, 
to the increasing claims made on general apologetics by the 
problems which have from decade to decade been growing 
more acute in the West ; and, on the other, to the fact that 
the unfamiliarity of the subject-matter, the inaccessibility 
of the necessary data, and the distance and hence the 
apparently less urgent nature of the problems have led 
to their neglect by students of apologetics. If missionaries 
none the less concerned themselves in remote islands or 
African wilds with animistic religions, this conflict was apt 
to appear insignificant in comparison with the momentous 
struggle that was being carried on at home. All this has 
been changed, since we have entered the age of the World 
Mission, and the necessity of coming to terms with the non- 
Christian religious beliefs of mankind has been impressively 
brought home to us. 


To sum up, missionary apologetics is that branch of 
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theology which, in opposition to the non-Christian religions, 
shows the Christian religion to be the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life; which seeks to dispossess the non-Christian 
religions and to plant in their stead in the soil of heathen 
national life the evangelic faith and the Christian life, and 
which prevents the faith and life of the infant native 
Churches from being impaired by the admixture of surviving 
heathen elements. It takes its position in the theological 
system as a new branch of apologetics which has still to be 
developed. In its method it must be guided by the funda- 
mental principle that its object is not so much to defend 
Christianity as to supplant heathenism. 


JuLius RICHTER 
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THE PLACE OF THE FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY 


To the European in India, perhaps more than to the 
foreigner in any other country, the true life of the people 
of the land of his adoption is a riddle hard to read. This 
is due not only to the reserve of the people—a reserve to 
some extent created by contact with the westerner—but 
also to what is the great obstacle in the way of a mutual 
understanding, namely, the difficulty with which so many of 
us born west of Suez put ourselves into the place of the 
foreigner whose shores we visit and whose welfare is often 
a thing for which we truly strive. In the history of the 
British in India, along with much to make us blush, there 
is a wonderful record of deeds done and lives lived for the 
good of the land and its people; and still the tale is being 
told of that devotion to high ideals of duty which inspires 
so much both of the secular and of the religious efforts of 
our countrymen in India. Yet with all this giving of gifts 
tangible and intangible, there is throughout India, between 
the ordinary European official and the people, and between 
the missionary and the members of the Indian Church, 
strangely little real understanding. Both classes have 
come to work for the people and to help them. To the 
missionary, moreover, the country is the land of his adop- 
tion,—the land to which he hopes to give his whole life. 
And yet it is possible for an Indian Christian to say truly 
and, we believe, tenderly—though it was perhaps with an 
ill-advised choice of occasion—all that at the Edinburgh 
Conference Mr. Azariah felt constrained to say of the 
attitude of missionaries to Indian Christians. Mr. 


Azariah’s picture is a sad one; for it shows how, in spite 
542 
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of much devoted activity on our part, there is between us 
and our brethren of the Indian Christian community a lack 
of understanding that is startling and humiliating. The 
defect is not on one side only, but our concern as Europeans 
is with our own failings rather than with the shortcomings 
of others. It is our duty to discover where they lie, and 
especially how much our own attitude does to produce an 
atmosphere devoid of real frankness and spontaneous 
friendship. 

It is the purpose of this paper to draw attention to 
what seems to be the main source of the missionary’s share 
of responsibility for the state of feeling which exists, and 
to suggest a few illustrations of the radical changes in 
missionary methods which seem necessary if an end is to be 
put tothis evil. I wish it to be understood that the criticisms 
which follow are based upon my own experience of hindrance 
and defect and failure when. occupying the position of 
superintendent of schools and of Bible-women, and also 
upon what, since my official connexion with mission-work 
came to an end, I have learned from Indian friends who 
have given me their confidence. 


Most young missionaries come out with ideals of real 
friendship and brotherhood, and the disappointment which 
results from the absence of relationships of this intimate 
type is, I should think, a common experience. But soon 
there is an almost imperceptible change of attitude, and 
before long we are unconsciously helping more or less to per- 
petuate the obstacles that hinder the realization of our 
dreams. Now what is the explanation of this change ? 
Is it that we succumb to the influence of those conditions, 
both on the Indian and the European side, which result 
from our being the ruling race? Would the danger be 
less if we were regarded as ‘ foreign devils’? Perhaps it 
might ; but that is not the only reason, nor do I think it 
the main one. 


The great reason, I believe, is the policy that makes of 
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every missionary a superintendent or administrator. At 
the conference of the National Missionary Society at Delhi 
a year ago Mr. M. L. Rallia Ram condemned this system as 
promoting ‘the feeling of master and servant between the 
chief and his fellow-workers’ (see his paper on ‘ How to 
make the Society national and indigenous’). All Indian 
mission-workers know that each newcomer from abroad 
will, whether specially fitted or not, simply because he is 
a foreign missionary, be shortly put into a position of 
control and supervision; and, seeing as they do in the 
newcomer a potential superior, their attitude from the 
first is not one of friendly frankness but is the deferential 
self-suppression of the prospective subordinate. Conse- 
quently, even during the first year of a missionary’s life, 
when he might be forming friendships which would be a 
valuable counterpoise to the dangers of the position shortly 
to be his, he is debarred from such a privilege. These 
dangers are on him in full force as soon as his language test 
is over and he takes up a permanent appointment. Then, 
while still only a missionary-in-the-making, he is plunged 
into the position of authority and almightiness that so often 
is the lot of the young foreign worker in India. A place is 
given him, indeed it is too often forced upon him, by the 
people among whom his lot is cast,—by teachers, by cate- 
chists, by the community he belongs to—a place which, 
succumbing to his environment, he too often learns to take 
as his due, little dreaming how greatly this position operates 
to his own undoing and to the nullifying of his work for 
Christ. 

To resist the influences that too frequently make of the 
missionary an unconscious despot requires both strength 
and a sympathetic imagination. It requires strength 
because power is too often thrust upon us; and to thrust 
this from us—to insist on being not administrators only 
but comrades—is a task so hard that it is only those who 
have tried it who can appreciate its difficulty. It requires 
imagination because the use of that faculty is our way 
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of salvation from that unconscious condescension which so 
often marks the attitude of the westerner to the Indian, an 
attitude which, especially in hypersensitive India, is an 
absolute bar to real intimacy and understanding. That 
is why devoted missionary labour often seems to awaken 
so little grateful response. We should not wonder at this 
for our own feeling would be the same. To spontaneous 
friendliness and uncondescending love the response of India 
is an utterness of giving. 

Out of the lack of intimate acquaintance with the 
people which this system occasions there arises another 
way in which we are apt to provoke and perpetuate dis- 
trust and aloofness. This is the hardness of our discipline, 
due often to our lack of understanding of the conditions 
which make the offence easy. In a paper read at Banga- 
lore at a conference of the National Missionary Society by 
Professor Thomas Harris of Vellore on ‘The Problem of 
securing the proper kind of Helpers’ there occurs the 
following passage. He is speaking of the growing dis- 
favour with which mission service is coming to be regarded, 
and he says: ‘ Now one of the causes of the unpopularity 
is the insecurity of position in mission service. When a 
young man feels that his position in the mission service is 
extremely unsafe, when he feels that the sword of dismissal 
is hanging over him and may fall on him at any moment, 
he does not like to work under such conditions. If by cir- 
cumstances he is forced to remain in mission service, he is 
unable to do any good, as his main problem is to get the 
favour of his superior.’ Given relations of real under- 
standing between workers from the East and from the 
West and conditions of true comradeship, could such a 
statement as this be possible? If it gives a true descrip- 
tion of the way in which our Indian brethren regard the 
present conditions of work, is anything that deserves to 
be called the work of the kingdom of our Lord really being 
accomplished ? Is any service for the Kingdom worth 
having but the service of love? And are we, either by our 
35 
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overdriven lives or by our well-disciplined methods, mani- 
festing the joy and winsomeness of such service? The 
result of our over-organization is, as Mr. Rallia Ram says 
in the paper already quoted from, that it does not ‘ leave 
adequate time for that living touch between the man of 
God and his people which is supremely essential to mission 
work.’ And where lack of knowledge is, there also is lack 
of sympathetic comprehension. And so, in the problems 
of their lives the verdict of our fellow-workers and fellow- 
Christians on us is: ‘ He does not understand.’ 

That there is, in real truth, a gulf between foreign 
missionaries and Indian Christians is a fact which ought 
to engage, much more than it does, the earnest attention 
of foreign workers in this land. The existence in Indian 
Christian society of an undercurrent of soreness and dis- 
satisfaction with the present state of affairs is a known 
fact to all who come into real touch with Indians. With 
the educated among them mission service is not popular. 
On this point I cannot do better than quote the late Mr. 
Kali Charan Banurji, one of the most prominent and 
universally respected of Indian Christians. ‘ The funda- 
mental reason is—and I would not co-ordinate any other 
reason with it—that they are lacking in that effectual 
yearning for souls which will allow no consideration to 
stand between them and the work of soul-saving in the 
spirit of the Master. That yearning doubtless comes of 
the Spirit; but although I dare not limit the Spirit, I 
believe that the Spirit delights to inspire in an inspiring 
atmosphere. This brings me,’ continues Mr. Banurijji, 
‘to another reason for the fact lamented. On the one 
hand, young Christian students are not sufficiently exhorted 
by their missionary teachers to enter direct Christian 
callings. On the other hand, the testimonies of Indian 
Christian missionaries are positively discouraging. The 
son of an Indian Christian missionary, for example, is 
reared in an atmosphere of discontent with mission service. 
The father complains of the treatment he receives; of 
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the inadequacy of his salary; of his disabilities, as con- 
trasted with the privileges of his European colleagues ; 
of the policy which would set at naught his age and 
experience and raise the merest novice, because he happens 
to be a European, over his head to superintend his work. 
He is most reluctant that his son should risk a similar 
experience. One may not sympathize with his spirit of 
discontent, but its effect upon his son is bound to be 
deterrent. I shall add a third reason. The openings in 
missions for educated young Christians are extremely 
limited, while the idea is gaining ground that it is best 
for Indian Christians to avoid, as far as possible, the 
appropriation of funds raised in Europe for the evangeliza- 
tion of their own people.’ 

What has been said would seem to be sufficient con- 
demnation of our present system, but this conclusion may 
be approached also from another point of view. That 
India must be won by Indians has become a platitude ; 
and when that glad day comes, and Indians are taking 
upon themselves the winning of the land for Christ, the 
place of the foreign missionary, should he still be wanted, 
will be that of friend and comrade and not that of organizer 
and leader. Now, if that is what we are aiming at, why 
do we begin with precisely the opposite relationship? It 
will be said that Indians are not at present fit to take the 
principal share in mission work. But are we not, by our 
present system, postponing the day when they will be 
fit? Ought we not to begin with the same kind of relation- 
ship with which we hope to end, and to develop along 
that line, instead of beginning with the opposite relation- 
ship and expecting to make, at some stage midway, what 
must be a difficult transition to our ideal? Even if it 
were the case that the average foreign missionary is 
markedly superior in capacity and character, not only to 
the average Indian worker of the present but even to the 
class of men we could obtain if our system were different, 
this is no reason why we should not begin as comrades 
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instead of as superintendents. For the Indian is quick 
to recognize superiority when it is not offensively self- 
conscious. Provided that the missionary is the intimate 
trusted friend of his Indian comrades, it needs no superior 
official status to secure that his influence and counsel 
shall be predominant if he is truly superior in character 
and capacity. Such a system, therefore, would have no 
evil results at present, and it would possess the definite 
advantage of making transition easy. For as the Indian 
workers improved it would merge quite naturally into 
a relationship of equality, and later into one in which 
the foreign missionary was relatively in the background. 

I am aware, of course, that the plan of having Indian 
workers of the same status as European workers has been 
tried on a small scale, and that, in some missions, the 
results of the experiment have not been encouraging. 
But it is necessary to consider the reasons for the failure, 
where such it has been. Has the experiment been carried 
out under the conditions necessary to success? Has 
there been a deliberate endeavour on the part of the 
foreigner to lay aside his foreignness and become one in 
thought and sympathy with the Indian workers, both 
those who remain subordinate and those to whom has 
been given the status of missionary ? Or has the policy 
amounted to nothing more in practice than singling out 
a few Indians and making them in thought and sympathy 
imitations of the European? May not the failure be 
largely due to the artificial atmosphere caused by the 
relationship between foreign workers who have failed to 
put off their foreignness and Indian colleagues who have 
become half European in their ways? Men who breathe, 
in their official relationship, a semi-foreign atmosphere, 
and are conscious that things in the life of their own 
people would not be understood by their European col- 
leagues, but would in fact be harshly judged by them, 
have a natural shrinking from letting them know the 
whole truth about matters of discipline. So, born of 
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distrust and lack of understanding, a kind of double life 
comes to be led, and in such an atmosphere it is no wonder 
if the Indian missionary fails to be the equal comrade of 
the European in more than name and status. 

In the growing swadeshism of the young men of to-day, 
however, there is hope. Europeanizing tendencies will 
be checked by its counteracting influence, and when the 
desire to copy is diminished and Indian Christianity is 
freed from this obstacle to its natural growth, the best 
men and women in the community being proud to be 
Indians and seeking to remain such, will not things be 
different ? With this development taking place around 
us, may we not expect that if only the foreigner does his 
part an atmosphere of sympathy and frank friendliness 
will be created, in which the people of this land will come 
to fill the place that is their own in the winning of their 
country for Christ ? 

Whether or not the foregoing truly diagnoses some of 
the conditions of failure in those cases where the experi- 
ment of having Indian workers on the same status as 
Europeans has really failed, I am convinced that the 
principle of equality is fundamentally sound and that the 
causes of past failures must be extrinsic rather than in- 
trinsic. For it appears to me to be the clear teaching 
of experience that what little we are at present able to 
do in the way of forming personal friendships with, and 
becoming the comrades of, our Indian fellow-workers is 
far and away the most valuable work that any of us 
accomplishes. In what follows I propose to suggest 
certain changes of method which the foregoing considera- 
tions seem to demand. I confine myself to those branches 
of work of which I have had some little personal experience, 
—girls’ boarding-schools and day-schools, and zenana 
work. These changes are based on the principle that the 
place of the foreign missionary is to be the comrade instead 
of the superintendent and organizer, and that the noblest 
fruits are won through personal intimacy. 
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Of the children of Indian Christians a good proportion, 
I suppose, are educated in our many and efficient boarding- 
schools, schools that are doing what they can from year to 
year for the youth of the country. These schools have 
as many pupils as accommodation permits, and would have 
no difficulty, I imagine, in filling their walls even were their 
accommodation larger. If personal intimacy, however, 
is the all-important missionary factor which the foregoing 
pages have represented it to be, we may well wonder 
whether it is expedient to continue to deal with the con- 
siderable numbers which are at present usual on the rolls 
of boarding-schools. Personal influence cannot be at its 
best in dealing with large numbers. Would it not be much 
more effective if, instead of gathering one or two hundred 
children together, we were to try the plan of having, round 
an efficient day-school, little homes with a house-mother 
and a limited number of children, say, eight to twelve in 
each ? There something more closely approximating to a 
natural family life could be attained to than is possible in 
the artificial conditions which large numbers involve. The 
children would come to know the ‘mother’ and she the 
children in a way for which there is far too little oppor- 
tunity in our present system of big schools. The relation- 
ship between the members of the home would be something 
that would be carried into life after schooldays were over ; 
and where the house-mother was . foreigner, surely the 
gain in understanding and opportunity for natural friend- 
ship would be, on both sides, a very big thing. The natural 
discipline of the home shared in by all the members of the 
family would of itself be a training invaluable in its effects 
on future generations. That the ideal in the house- 
mother’s mind should be that of a truly Indian womanhood 
would be a necessity. As Miss Metzger, Principal of the 
Basel Mission Girls’ High School, Calicut, said in an address 
delivered at the opening of a girls’ high school at Guntur: 
* Let our girls not trample down the traditional womanli- 
ness of their grandmothers and great-grandmothers, but 
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let them combine it with the highest and best of western 
ideals, the liberty that feels most free in service. We, the 
western teachers, can to a certain extent guide them; but 
we look to our girls, as they grow up, to blend their English 
education with what is best in the tradition of eastern 
home life. It is for them thus to work for the welfare and 
the greatness of their own country, and to contribute their 
share of the great gift which India, with its riches of the 
past and its resources of the present, is to give to the world.’ 
If Indian girls are to grow up cherishing the best traditions 
of their own Indian womanhood, it is surely necessary that 
both the western and the Indian women who are to guide 
their education should be in intimate touch with Indian 
home life. Instead, therefore, of our present policy of 
bringing out young women from the West and putting 
them, after their year for language study is over, into what 
is the most important work of the Christian Church in India 
to-day—the training of its Christian womanhood, would 
it not be well that those to whom is to be entrusted work 
of such enormous importance should serve an apprentice- 
ship of some years spent in the mofussil, during which they 
should live as far as possible among Indian people—with 
them where that is practicable—and should be dependent 
on them, and not only on their own fellow-countrymen, 
for friendship and for insight into conditions of life? A 
knowledge of Hindu homes is imperative; for, if we are 
to get any idea of the lines along which an ideal Indian 
Christian womanhood will naturally develop, surely we 
must know the gracious womanhood of this land when in 
its natural setting and learn to feel its spell. What India 
needs in the young missionary whose work is eventually 
to be among Indian Christian girls and women is that she 
shall be first and foremost a learner,—a woman whose first 
years shall be given to getting the atmosphere of the 
country, and who during her life will go back to the homes 
of village India to refresh her mind with new visions of the 
road along which a truly Indian development will go. For 
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in any life apart from the homes of the land there is to all 
of us engaged in women’s education, whether we be Indians 
or foreigners, a grave danger lest we foster an artificial 
development and so send girls back to their families un- 
fitted to take their place in the life of the home. If the 
policy of our missionary societies to-day were such as has 
just been suggested, we should see less of the denationaliz- 
ing of Indian Christians, and we should gain, more than we 
have gained, the trust of the community to which they 
belong. 

The expense of such a system would, of course, be 
greater than that of the present boarding-school system. 
But even though numbers had to be reduced and fewer 
pupils could obtain admission, the gain in quality of result 
which would follow would much more than compensate 
for diminution in quantity ; and—what is here the main 
point—there would be laid the foundation of a relationship 
between foreign missionary and Indian Christian that is 
for the most part lacking to-day. 

Let us turn to another branch of women’s work—girls’ 
day-schools and zenana work. What is the work of the 
missionary in charge of these departments? Far too 
largely it is confined to superintending and testing the 
work done by the Indian staff. Might it not be well for 
us missionaries to ask ourselves of what value work for 
our Lord can be which has to be so examined—not to 
mention the further question of the effect which this 
position of examiner is calculated to have upon our own 
souls? Personally I believe that as an ordinary teacher 
in a school, with no more authority than any other member 
of the staff, the foreign missionary would have a chance 
of becoming the friend and, I believe, the helper of her 
Indian fellow-workers as she is not at present. But so far 
as our present position of superintendents of teachers and 
Bible-women is concerned, would the quality of the work 
done and its results not be infinitely better if, instead of 
being directing-machines as we so often become, we were in 
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truth the comrades of those with whom we work; not 
directing and supervising them but working with them, 
sharing with them the ideas and ideals which through 
greater opportunities have come to us, and helping them 
to a better understanding of the religions of the people 
among whom they work? As is well known, the training 
of the majority of our Indian Christian teachers is in- 
adequate. In many cases their education is much too 
elementary. Some knowledge of comparative religion 
would surely be beneficial and would help them to under- 
stand the religious atmosphere which their pupils breathe. 
For this there is no time in their period of training, as 
things now stand. But were the missionary to live in a 
hostel with a limited number of teachers who do not have 
home claims, and to make it the work of her life to help 
these women, who through circumstances have not had 
the opportunities she has had, to grasp the great ideals 
of life and the greatness of their place as fellow-workers 
with our Lord Jesus Christ, then would not Indian Christian 
women come more quickly and more surely to an under- 
standing of the greatness of their heritage? Through 
such women would not the knowledge of the love of our 
heavenly Father permeate home and school? But so 
long as foreign missionaries feel that the reason for past 
and present failure lies mainly or wholly on the side of their 
Indian fellow-workers, so long will this attitude of superi- 
ority be a means of alienating from them their sympathy. 
May all of us Christians in India, whether Indian or foreign, 
be given grace to confess humbly before God and our 
fellow-Christians that we have failed; and as we pray to 
be emptied of our self-sufficiency and independence, may 
we be taught to win free from the faults which have so sadly 
hindered the speedier coming of the kingdom of God in 
this land. 
Mary M. P. Hoge 





SHOULD LANGUAGES BE STUDIED 
AT HOME OR IN THE MISSION 
FIELD? 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR MEINHOF 


Proressor MErnuHor’s able article on the above subject in 
the April number of the Review advances strong reasons, 
so far as the greater part of Africa is concerned, for teaching 
languages at home rather than in the mission field. It is 
to indicate arguments on the other side, especially in the 
case of Asiatic languages and the Arabic group, that the 
present article is written. 

As the word phonetics is often used very loosely, it is 
necessary at the outset to define the term. In both Pro- 
fessor Meinhof’s article and in this it is used in its scientific 
sense. Phonetics is the science of speech sounds and the 
art of producing them; it is the study of the organic posi- 
tions of the tongue, throat, lips and other vocal organs in 
producing sounds, and can be taught only by one who has 
devoted himself to it for a considerable time. There are 
now many scores of books dealing with the subject. It is 
in this sense of the word that one says, ‘The study of 
phonetics is necessary for the proper study of languages.’ 

It is well to clear ground by stating plainly the points 
which are at issue and those in which there is complete 
agreement. Professor Meinhof in some of his arguments 
seems to be rebutting the views of a possible opponent who 
objects to all scientific and systematic teaching of languages, 
and he may certainly be regarded as having established his 
point. But this reasoning proves merely that no hap- 
hazard teaching will suffice. While showing that proper 


teaching is essential, it leaves open the question of where 
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that teaching is to be given. Again, much of the article 
appears to have in view unexplored and savage lands, the 
languages of which are unknown or at least not reduced 
to writing. At a high estimate perhaps 1 per cent of 
the missionary body may have to work in such lands, but 
it is better at present to take up the case of the other 
99 per cent who work in countries the languages of which 
have been studied, reduced to writing and set forth in 
grammatical form. 

I am in perfect accord with Professor Meinhof in holding 
(1) that the subject of phonetics must be thoroughly and 
scientifically taught as a basis for all language study, 
though I think he estimates more highly than I do the value 
of the practical results accruing from experiments in a 
phonetic laboratory ;* (2) that languages must be really 
well taught ; (8) that so far as possible they must be taught 
in a well-equipped school and not left to the local and 
individual efforts of older missionaries or native teachers ; 
(4) that a new missionary ought to be provided with the 
fullest information about books dealing not only with 
languages and religions, but with every other subject of 
importance to him as a missionary. 

Professor Meinhof mentions three advantages to be 
derived from studying languages at home. Outgoing 
missionaries will have (a) some knowledge of the language 
and literature of the people before going amongst them ; 
(6) some power of conversation in their language before 
leaving the home-land ; (c) some acquaintance with pho- 
netics. Of these, (a) and (b) depend for their force entirely 
upon the value attached to attaining the knowledge re- 
ferred to before reaching the foreign country, but they lose 
their force for all those who hold that there is no need to 
acquire this knowledge before going abroad. The important 
point is not at what time this knowledge is acquired but 


1 This is, however, a question upon which eminent phoneticians are divided, and it 
would not be suitable to enter upon it here. It is sufficient to point out the existence 
of the two schools with their different attitudes towards the practical value of instru- 
mental phonetics. 
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whether it is acquired at all or not. What still remains to 
be proved is that it cannot be acquired abroad. The third 
advantage adduced introduces a new subject. One may 
well hold that phonetics should be taught at home and yet 
believe that languages should be taught in the countries 
where they are spoken. This point will be referred to again 
later on. 

It is important for us to remember that this whole 
subject which is occupying the minds of so many at this time 
is not one of mere academic interest. It is intensely prac- 
tical. We cannot therefore consider what in certain ideal 
conditions would be the best course to pursue, we have to get 
face to face with actual facts and probabilities. I feel it 
better, too, to deal specially with English-speaking countries 
such as Great Britain and the United States, and to leave 
members of other nationalities to decide how far the 
arguments brought forward apply to their countries also. 

We have to ascertain, then, what prospect there is of 
there being arrangements made for efficient teaching in 
Great Britain. It has been proposed that a School of 
Oriental Studies should be started in London, and an 
exhaustive inquiry has been made, the results of which 
may be seen in a very interesting Blue Book. But it is 
very far from certain that the difficulties in the way of 
starting this school are going to be overcome. In any case, 
the distance of the school from the homes of many of the 
students will render questions of time and expense very 
serious. A second point is whether, in the event of the 
school being commenced, there is any reason to believe that 
the teaching in it will be superior to the teaching of a lan- 
guage school in the East. I think it is extremely doubtful 
whether it will. The committee put forward a scheme for 
the consideration of Government. It is very important to 
note that in it there is no mention of phonetics. In this 
it is distinctly behind some of the language schools in the 
mission field. As regards the actual teaching, nothing is 
more important than that the professors or teachers should 
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have a first-class conversational knowledge of the languages 
they profess. While it is possible that the authorities will 
remember this fact when, if ever, they come to appoint the 
teachers, one feels afraid that, as has so often been the 
case, men may be appointed who have a grammatical 
and perhaps a book knowledge of the language, but are in- 
ferior from the standpoint of conversation. The conclusion 
that one comes to is that there is no proof that the school 
in London will be superior in phonetics or teaching ability 
to a language school in the East. 

I would admit frankly, however, that in certain directions 
a well-equipped institution in London or New York might 
have considerable advantages. I refer to the study of 
languages from the standpoint of linguistic science as 
distinct from ability in conversation and public speaking. 
The promoters will have the means of offering salaries which 
would attract good men, and will be able to have large 
libraries of the best books. Thus those few students, say 
5 per cent of the whole, who desire opportunities of scientific 
study, will be able to study at the feet of teachers who have 
made a comparative study of the group of cognate lan- 
guages and have acquired the power to open up the subject 
in a way not possible to those who have studied only one or 
two of the languages in question. The students will be 
able also to supplement their studies in a good library. 
Missionaries and others home on leave if they happen to 
live near the town in which the oriental school is situated 
will have opportunities of continuing their studies and 
entering upon kindred studies. 

Language schools are now to be found in different parts 
of the mission field, and we may safely assume that they 
have come to stay. At present, so far as I know, there are 
two language schools in India—at Lucknow for Urdu and 
Hindi, at Poona for Marathi, and a third is arranged for in 
Mysore for Tamil and Telugu. Very soon, no doubt, there 
will be a fourth in Calcutta for Bengali. In China there are 
five language schools, in Japan one. In Cairo there is one 
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for the Arabic speaking world. With the exception of 
those in China and Japan, these have been formed within 
the last twelve months, and we may fairly expect that their 
teaching will improve year by year. 

The advantages of schools in the mission field seem to be 
these : 

(a) The European teachers are in constant touch with 
the people. In any case, there is no reason to believe that 
their knowledge of the language they are teaching is inferior 
to that of a teacher in London, while in conversational 
ability they are probably superior, and they have the 
opportunity of daily converse with natives and constant 
improvement. The great value of this will be realized by 
those who have carefully observed the rapidity with which 
they forget the finer points of a language whose land they 
have quitted. 

(b) The new missionaries have the inestimable advan- 
tage of being able to practise conversation to whatever 
extent they like. They are not confined to an hour a day 
with a teacher. They can have a regular teacher for 
several hours a day, and in addition to regular teaching they 
can speak daily to natives of the country, both adults and 
children, thus hearing the language spoken by many 
different speakers. They can attend religious services in 
the vernacular, and can live entirely in the atmosphere of 
the language they are learning. 

(c) They are in much less danger of making mistakes 
which may embitter their relations with the people and 
even with their fellow-missionaries than the men who 
come out already able to make themselves understood. No 
amount of study at home, whether of folklore or of religion, 
can take the place of a residence in the country. A residence 
of a few weeks will be of more value in that respect than a 
study at home of years. The period of enforced dumbness 
is very valuable in enabling the missionary to see things in 
their true proportion and in helping him to avoid the pitfalls 
which may ensnare those who can speak before they come 
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to the country. Of course they will also benefit greatly by 
the advice of their fellow-missionaries, who have had more 
experience than they. 

As will appear more clearly below, it is my opinion 
that general phonetics should be taught at home. At 
present, no doubt, the language schools in the East are 
weak in phonetics, for trained phoneticians are very few 
outside Europe and America. Still, even now a beginning 
is being made. In Cairo the subject is being taught with 
special reference to Arabic phonetics and a text-book is 
being prepared on the subject. In China the subject seems 
to have been barely touched so far, but this year a phonetic 
teacher from America is visiting China and Korea. His 
visit may be taken to show that the missionary bodies are 
impressed with the necessity of phonetic teaching. It may 
be hoped that his visit will result in phonetics being given 
its proper place in the curriculum of every language school. 
In India the subject has been commenced in one of the two 
schools opened. One must remember, however, that the 
schools came into being only this year, and one may hope 
that the subject will receive proper attention in future years. 

The present difficulty of providing for phonetic teaching 
in the language schools in the East is one which should 
disappear as the missionary societies at home realize the 
importance of phonetics. As soon as it is looked upon as a 
necessity for all outgoing missionaries, a beginning will have 
been made with the raising up of a body of missionaries 
acquainted with the subject. Some of them will be more 
thoroughly equipped than the others, and it will be possible 
to have really good teachers of phonetics in the language 
schools. As soon as this state of things comes about, the 
phonetic teachers on the spot will be in a more advantageous 
position than teachers at home, as their opportunities for a 
proper study of the phonetics of eastern languages will 
exceed those of teachers at home. 

Another thing, too, must not be lost sight of. It is 
quite possible that before long phonetics will be recognized 
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as a subject in universities and colleges in India, China and 
Japan. Last winter the lecturer on phonetics in the 
University of London went to India and gave courses of 
lectures in phonetics in three of the university centres in 
the country. This shows the attitude of the university 
authorities. If the subject is recognized, we may soon have 
qualified phoneticians of Indian birth. This should still 
further facilitate the work of language schools. 


In view of all these circumstances, my proposal would 
be as follows : 

(1) Let the subject of general phonetics, as to the 
immense importance of which I am in entire accord with 
Professor Meinhof, be taught at home. This could be 
done in many places. To take Scotland alone, there are 
qualified teachers of phonetics in at least four centres— 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen—probably in more. 
It would not be necessary for these teachers to know oriental 
languages. They would teach general phonetics with 
special reference to the English language, and possibly to 
French and German. 

(2) Students should be taught, also at home, how to 
learn a language. This is a matter of considerable import- 
ance, yet one looks in vain for a recognition of its importance 
in any language school at home. This, like general phonetics, 
could be taught in one of many centres in this country. 
Books on the subject already exist, but a new text-book 
could be prepared for the special purpose which we have in 
view. 

(8) There should be in every important language centre 
in the East a language school with thoroughly equipped 
teachers, one of whom in each centre would be a phonetician. 
Phonetics would be taught with special reference to the 
language or languages of the centre. Thus in Mysore 
Tamil and Telugu phonetics would be taught, which would 
be compared with English or German phonetics according 
to the nationality of the students. 
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Languages would also be taught after the best European 
methods, all the latest improvements in method would be 
incorporated. There would be no lack of native teachers, 
who would themselves be weeded out from among a number. 
At home it must always be difficult to secure satisfactory 
native teachers. If one proves unsatisfactory after a trial, 
it is extremely difficult to get another. In the East one has 
hundreds, even thousands, of people to choose from. 

(4) I should, of course, strongly advocate the establish- 
ment of the School of Oriental Languages in London, and 
should urge those who have time to spare after having given 
full time to the studies mentioned in (1) and (2) above, viz. 
phonetics and method of learning a language, to avail 
themselves of whatever instruction the school has to offer 
them, but I should anticipate that the great work of learning 
the foreign language would be done abroad. 

It should be made quite clear that one would not for a 
moment say that any language school in the East must 
necessarily be better than a school at home. One must, on 
the contrary, see and admit the great difficulties in certain 
directions under which oriental language schools will labour. 
It would be most unfortunate if any school were to fall 
into the mistake of thinking that because it happened to be 
situated in the country of the language spoken it would 
ipso facto surpass in value a school at home. It will 
frequently be difficult to find men properly equipped for 
such work. Missionaries are generally so absorbed in their 
daily work that they have not time to make themselves 
masters of the very difficult science of phonetics, or to study 
comparative linguistic science, and it is possible that not 
many of them are fully trained in the science of teaching 
modern languages. 

I am convinced that these difficulties, great though they 
undoubtedly are, may be largely overcome. In order that 
they should be overcome, it will be necessary that the 
missionaries of any country or province which has a lan- 


guage school should set before themselves the highest ideals 
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for their school, firmly determining that for it they will 
have nothing short of the best in every branch of the 
teaching. The teachers will themselves be actuated by the 
same high ideals and will endeavour to qualify themselves 
fully for their important work, not only by constant study 
in the field but by taking advantage of their furlough to 
work at phonetics, linguistic science and the science of 
teaching. The more missionary societies insist upon their 
new missionaries taking a course in phonetics and method 
of learning a language, the more likely will they be to find 
competent teachers for their language schools. 

I had an opportunity of showing this article to the Rev. 
William B. Pettus of America, who has an intimate know- 
ledge of language schools in the Far East and has spent 
some months in Germany in the study of the methods 
employed for the teaching of oriental languages there. 
In a long letter he states that he thoroughly endorses the 
contents of the article, and expresses his conviction that 
the teachers in the language schools of China and Japan are 
quite as capable as the teachers in European institutions 
and realize quite as clearly the benefits of modern linguistic 
science, including phonetics, while they are much more 
favourably situated for doing first-class work. 

T. GRAHAME BAILEY 











MISSIONS AND GOVERNMENTS 


A PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 
BY THE COMMITTEE 


Au. those who had the privilege of attending the Edin- 
burgh Conference, or who have read the reports of its 
proceedings, will recall the deep impression made by the 
Report of the Commission on Missions and Governments, 
of which Lord Balfour of Burleigh was chairman, and the 
Honourable Seth Low, LL.D., of New York, vice-chair- 
man. One of the most important recommendations of 
this Commission was the following :— 


‘ We recommend to the Conference that it take steps for the appointment 
of a committee composed in part of international jurists of reputation, to draw 
up a brief statement of recognized principles which underlie the relations of 
Missions to Governments, which statement, after having received the endorse- 
ment of the leading missionary societies, or a representative board of missions, 
may be published for the information both of missionaries and of government 
officials who may be in contact with mission work.’ 


Acting upon this recommendation the Continuation 
Committee has appointed the following committee to 
formulate this statement of principles: N. W. Rowell, K.C. 
(Chairman); the Rev. T. S. Barbour, D.D.; the Rev. 
A. J. Brown, D.D.; the Hon. Seth Low, LL.D.; Admiral 
Mahan; Geo. Wharton Pepper; James Brown Scott; 
the Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, K.T.; Sir Andrew 
Fraser, K.C.S.I., LL.D. ; the Rev. A. Taylor; the Rev. R. 
Wardlaw Thompson, D.D.; Oberverwaltungsgerichtsrat 
Berner ; Missionsdirektor Lars Dahle, R. St. 0.0. 

The Committee prepared a preliminary statement which 
was submitted to the Continuation Committee at its meet- 
ing at Lake Mohonk in September, 1912. The Continuation 
Committee directed that the statement so submitted should 
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be published in the International Review of Missions for the 
information of the missionary authorities and of the mis- 
sionary body. The preliminary statement is as follows :— 

(1) The missionary remains a subject of his own Govern- 
ment, unless he chooses to naturalize himself elsewhere. 
His civil status is usually that of a domiciled foreigner, 
entitled to all the privileges and subject to all the disabilities 
of domiciled aliens, whatever be their occupation. Special 
clauses in treaties may modify this condition, but the general 
principle stands. 

(2) The convert in the foreign mission field remains a 
subject of his Government. His civil status is not changed 
except so far as the law of a country may impose civil 
disabilities upon the profession of Christianity. 

(3) The relation of the missionary, as such, to the 
convert is purely religious. He has to him no peculiar 
civil relation which in the least entitles him to interfere 
in the general administration of the country. On the 
contrary, discretion would dictate a habit of abstention 
from appearing at all, in person, in such matters. Jealousy 
of foreign interference is common to all nations. 

(4) Every independent State has full control of muni- 
cipal regulation within its borders. It is not answerable 
to any foreign State for such regulation—although it may 
become so for the results—except so far as the regulation 
contravenes accepted international law or treaty. Its 
function in this is not religious but civil, and in that respect 
supreme. It is sole judge of what makes for the good or 
ill of its people. Under this head come all questions 
of property rights, as well as of social order; therefore 
efforts for changes in existing laws affecting tenure of 
property, or travel, however reasonable in themselves, are 
in fact requests for legal privileges, however strongly they 
may be urged as moral rights. 

(5) The admission, or regulation, of missionary work 
is no exception to this principle. As towards the Govern- 
ment of a country, the right of a missionary to enter, and 
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to pursue his work, when such right exists, is civil, not re- 
ligious, in nature; and as such is conditioned and con- 
trolled by the Government, just as any secular occupation 
is. Within the limits prescribed by the Government such 
civil rights become legal rights ; outside those limits he has 
in his work no civil or legal rights. A moral right, and 
even a spiritual obligation, may rest upon him, but these 
confer no legal right to act; and if he does act upon them 
he has no consequent claim for safeguard upon the Govern- 
ment of the land, nor upon his own Government, because 
these, being civil in function, can take no cognizance of 
spiritual obligations. These obligations may transcend 
civil rights, or, in extreme cases, may even forbid deference 
to the requirements of Government, and in such cases the 
consequences of loss of a just claim upon governmental 
protection are to be cheerfully accepted. Readiness on 
the part of missionaries and the constituency of mission- 
ary organizations to pay the price of loyalty wins respect 
and magnifies the supremacy of Christian obligation. An 
opposite course would forfeit respect and greatly impair 
the testimony borne to this higher relationship. 

(6) Care should be taken to distinguish moral and 
natural rights and duties from legal. This applies to 
comments upon the action of Governments in refusing 
permission to missionaries to enter their dominions or 
portions thereof. One should not infer a legal right to 
preach the Gospel from a spiritual obligation. There is 
no connexion between the two. Their spheres are different. 

(7) Accepting the above six formulations, there seems 
no reason why the missionary, equally with the merchant, 
should not seek facilities and enlargement for his work at 
the hands of the Government ; whether that of the country 
in which he works, or his own. Governments are con- 
tinually thus dealing with citizens, and with one another, 
for various interests. If the tone of intercourse be con- 
ciliatory, and the temper reasonable, no harm will ensue, 
even though no agreement be reached. 
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(8) Conditioning the application of all these to mission- 
ary enterprise is the Christian principle concerning pressure 
of reasonable demands, or the enforcement of undoubted 
rights, which St. Paul formulated in the words, ‘ Look not 
every man on his own things (only), but every man also on 
the things of others.’ 

The Committee fully realizes that the men who have 
had actual experience in dealing with the problems that 
arise between Missions and Governments are most likely to 
be able to assist them in reaching conclusions which will be 
of real value to both the boards and the missionaries on the 
field. The Committee, therefore, would welcome sugges- 
tions from all interested in the subject and especially 
from those who have had actual experience in dealing 
with questions between Missions and Governments, particu- 
larly on the following points :— 

(1) Does the preliminary statement above set forth 
contain a sufficiently full, accurate and complete statement 
of the principles underlying the relations of Missions and 
Governments ? 

(2) Criticisms or suggested modifications of the prin- 
ciples set forth in the preliminary Report of the Committee. 

(3) Suggestions with reference to a fuller or more com- 
plete statement and as to the matters that should be 
covered by such further statement. 

All communications, which should be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Continuation Committee, 1 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, or to the Chairman of the Committee 


at Toronto, will be laid before the Committee and duly 
considered. 


N. W. RoweE.Lu 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN RECENT 
PERIODICALS 


The Western Form of Christianity 


THE Rev. Campbell N. Moody in the concluding chapter of his 
recent book, The Saints of Formosa, discussed the question how 
far the western form in which Christianity is presented to non- 
Christian peoples makes it difficult of acceptance. In The East 
and The West for April he treats the same subject with greater 
fulness in a long and striking article. His main contention is that 
what makes the Gospel difficult and strange not only to savages 
but even to the most cultured peoples is not its ‘ western form’ 
but the wealth and wonder of its content. ‘The novelty of the 
Gospel is the great fact ; the special form of that novelty is quite 
a subordinate matter.’ Mr. Moody admits that the form in which 
modern Christians hold the faith is different from any to be dis- 
covered in the New Testament,—in fact, much more different than 
Christian theologians generally recognize. Occasional and acci- 
dental sayings, stray hints and terse but pregnant statements ‘ have 
been connected, reconciled and transformed into a system of Christian 
experience.’ Chinese Christians are aware of the difference, and 
prefer the comparative clearness of the modern form,—‘ the better 
educated men are ever ready to urge the use of tracts in preference 
to the Scriptures and to portions of the Scriptures as a means of 
reaching the heathen.’ But all this does not necessarily imply the 
imposition of a western form on our religion. ‘ Expansion, elucida- 
tion, inference and ordered system are not western but human.’ 
Mr. Moody discusses in detail the actual content of missionary 
preaching to the heathen Chinese, showing how much of the mis- 
sionary’s time is spent in speaking of God and creation and provi- 
dence. It might seem as if the proper content of missionary 
preaching should be the gospel story itself, but when the preacher 
‘tries to make use of the gospel narrative he is disappointed to find 
how little is available. . . . The gospels, in general, are so filled 


with Jewish customs, and with the observances and names of the 
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Jewish sects, that a selection of telling passages is a very difficult 
matter. It is not the western form but the Jewish form that gives 
trouble at this stage.’ 

What really lies behind much of the current criticism of the 
western form of Christianity is the view that the Greek mind has 
transformed the Gospel into metaphysics and substituted a theo- 
logical system for the simple Sermon on the Mount. Mr. Moody 
maintains that the New Testament itself is filled with metaphysical 
germs and suggestions and even with metaphysical creeds, owing 
to the simple fact that ‘the Jewish world was confronted with 
facts which demanded an explanation; the explanation is doctrine.’ 
Moreover, the real cause of the impulse to turn religion into specula- 
tion was a complete misunderstanding of the Gospel,—the concep- 
tion of it as the ‘new law.’ We can never get over the astounding 
fact that the apostles had no successors,—‘ that no Gentile Christian 
in all the early centuries had even a distant view of Paul’s meaning.’ 
The great source of misconception was simply ‘the extraordinary 
novelty of the revelation of Jesus Christ.’ It is the same in China 
to-day. 


‘No matter what apostles preach or what missionaries preach, the convert 
has a gospel of his own. When I have had the satisfaction of winning 
converts, I have again and again had to pay a kind of penalty in sitting for 
an hour or two to hear their warm denunciations of idolatry and their 
discourse upon the Supreme God. What was to me a tiresome commonplace 
was to them “the newest of the new.” ... As a rule, there is a very 
imperfect apprehension of the meaning of faith and no apprehension at all 
of what Paul meant by justifying faith, To put the matter in a nutshell, the 
Chinese Christian has little difficulty with the objective doctrines of the 
Incarnation, the Trinity and the Atonement, which “are franked to him from 
the same source as that from which he received the idea of the Creator,” 
as Mr. Copland King says with reference to New Guinea. But, like the 
Greek Christian, he has no religious experience except of the most rudi- 
mentary order ; here lies the great difficulty.’ 


Mr. Moody traces the growth in the Christian Church through 
the centuries of a real understanding of the New Testament, and 
reaches the conclusion that far from making the path of the convert 
more difficult, the modern forms, which are the product of this long 
development, ‘serve as clue, without which the convert would 
wander and stumble through the New Testament as the first con- 
verts did.” The mind of the Church has become more and more 
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Christian, and hence the modern missionary ‘ may be able to inter- 
pret the mind of Christ to the pagan peoples with some advantages 
that were wanting to the earliest messengers.’ In the meantime, 
‘it is part of the missionary’s business to make sure that the Church 
shall be sufficiently foreign. It would be a grave misfortune if the 
Church in China were to halt at the level attained by the Apologists.’ 


The importance of Direct Evangelism 


The Japan Evangelist for March has an article by the Rev. E. H. 
Jones entitled ‘Our Missionary Work: Should it be Intensive or 
Extensive ?’ He contends that the primary missionary instinct 
is toward wide evangelistic effort and that it is fatal to the life of 
the Church to disregard the cry of the unevangelized masses. He 
is opposed to the plan of concentrating a large number of missionaries 
in certain centres. A wise missionary policy, in his judgment, will 
select strategic centres surrounded by a populous unevangelized 
district and will place in each of these centres two missionary families, 
two single lady missionaries and a corps of Japanese evangelists 
sufficient to evangelize the district thoroughly. The two male 
missionaries should so arrange their work that while one is on tour 
the other will be at the central station working with the Japanese 
pastor there and helping to build up a strong, self-supporting, self- 
propagating Church. The concentration of missionaries in towns 
and the restriction of their work to these centres seems to Mr. Jones 
to lead to the following evil results. The missionary tends to become 
accustomed to the comforts of home and of town and to shrink from 
the hardships of evangelistic work. This has a bad influence on his 
Japanese fellow-workers, who are in danger in their turn of yielding 
to indolence and extravagance. The Church itself, lacking the 
inspiration of constantly pushing out into the regions beyond, is 
apt to degenerate into a religious club. In reply to the contention 
that the true policy is to concentrate on the training of native 
leaders for the work of evangelization, Mr. Jones maintains that 
Christians of the present generation have not had the opportunity 
of developing a Christian character sufficiently self-reliant to carry 
on evangelistic work independently of the help of the foreign 
missionary. A Japanese worker left in isolation is frequently unable 
to resist the chilling atmosphere of his lonely station and thus ceases 
to be an effective force. For at least twenty years to come ‘ the only 
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effective evangelizing agency will be found to be a team composed 
of a Pauline missionary and a native evangelist who together com- 
plementing each other’s deficiencies will be unceasingly pushing out 
to the unevangelized, telling to the masses of the people the gospel 
of a loving and almighty Christ.’ 


In China’s Millions for April the Rev. A. R. Saunders, taking 
as his text the statement in the Reports of the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence that ‘ less than one-half of the whole missionary staff in China 
is now engaged in direct evangelistic work,’ contends that ‘ the 
greatest need in China to-day is an aggressive movement to reach 
the masses living in the country districts of China.’ Mr. Saunders 
quotes the opinions of a considerable number of experienced mis- 
sionaries to show that itinerant work and open-air preaching are 
much more neglected now than in past years, and that the time of 
missionaries is increasingly absorbed by institutional work, by the 
instruction of the Christians and by the oversight of the Church. 
The door of opportunity is at the present moment open in China in 
a sense in which it has never been open before. Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
recently made an appeal to the Chinese Christians to see that ‘ the 
whole country is permeated with Christian doctrine,’ since ‘ the 
Republic cannot endure unless that righteousness for which the 
Christian religion stands is at the centre of the nation’s life.” The 
present situation seems to Mr. Saunders to be a loud call from God 
for a forward movement in aggressive evangelism in the towns and 
villages of China. He appeals to the Church at home to send out 
men to lead in this work with the assistance of Chinese evangelists. 


In a letter to the Missionary Record of the United Free Church of 
Scotland for April Dr. John Ross, the veteran missionary of Man- 
churia, discusses the question of missionary methods, and appeals to 
the same passage in the Reports of the Edinburgh Conference which 
forms the text of Mr. Saunders’ article. He raises the question 
whether the present proportion of missionaries engaged in evangelistic 
and institutional work is right, in view of the fact that ‘ the history 
of Christian missions from the beginning to the present day proves 
that not the toilsome methods of human wisdom, whether educational 
or medical, have produced the great Christian movements among 
non-Christian peoples. These were the outcome of the simple, clear, 
convincing, earnest and sympathetic preaching of the Gospel. Not 
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by the wisdom of the world, but by what the world has always called 
“the foolishness of preaching ’’ have souls of men been attracted 
out of Godless hopelessness into the light and life and joy of a God- 
filled existence.’ 


The Twilight of the Gods in China 


The Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift for March contains a paper 
by Herr Voskamp, the Superintendent of the Berlin Mission in 
Tsingtau, in which he gives an account of Kuan Kung, the god of 
war, who is pre-eminent among Chinese deities. He has enjoyed 
a brilliant history, increasing honours having been heaped upon 
him by successive dynasties. He appears as the leading figure in 
the most famous of Chinese romances, ‘The Three Kingdoms,’ 
dating from the time of the Han dynasty, and his triumphal pro- 
gress through the centuries has ended in his acquiring the position 
of adjutant-general of heaven. After this glorious course he is 
in danger to-day of being degraded and thrust back into his original 
position as the hero of a tale. For China is engaged in making 
an inventory of the possessions which it has inherited from past 
millenniums ; thrones are being shaken, sons of heaven are being 
degraded, gods and heroes are being deposed, and even’ Confucius, 
whom the last imperial edict had raised to the rank of deity, is in 
danger of being deprived of his divine rank and worship. It is 
true that this twilight of the gods is spreading only gradually among 
the people, but it is bound to deepen. The result is that the hearts 
of the people are left cold and bare. A sense of helplessness and 
perplexity may be detected in the faces that one meets. It is con- 
siderations such as these which help us to understand the move- 
ment for the dethronement of Confucius. The order of the Minister 
of Education, Tsai Yuan-pei, banishing the works of Confucius 
from the elementary schools naturally made a considerable stir, 
but it did not arouse general opposition. Dr. Richard Wilhelm 
has recently expressed the view that into the closed system of 
Chinese civilization, to which the Confucian ideas were primarily 
adapted, a ferment has been introduced which must shatter it. 
He holds that it is greatly in the interests of China that the influence 
of Confucius should be maintained, since it would be a mistake 
to think that the enemies of Confucius are necessarily the friends 
of Christianity. It is in vain, however, Herr Voskamp points out, 
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to look to Confucius as a force that can contribute to the regenera- 
tion and further development of China, because he knew nothing 
of the moral forces contained in the Christian gospel. This waning 
of the power of the ancient deities seems to Herr Voskamp a provi- 
dential preparation for the Gospel, resembling the void which in 
the Roman Empire made the hearts of men receptive for the good 
news of a Saviour who died and rose again for men’s salvation. 


The Education of Primitive Peoples 


In the Allgemeine Missions-Zeiischrift for March Herr Keysser, 
of the Neuendettelsau Mission in German New Guinea, discusses 
in the light of a practical experiment the educational problems 
which confront a missionary to primitive races. His experience is 
of special interest, since it was gained among tribes on the very 
lowest level, which were broken up into small groups of villages 
constantly at war with one another, and were without chiefs of any 
importance to maintain order and form a centre of unity and organiza- 
tion. Under such conditions, Herr Keysser contends, there can be 
no progress in religion and church life without an advance in social 
organization. His story relates to the station of Sattelberg, which 
was opened in 1892. In 1904 a movement towards Christianity 
began among the Kai people of the interior. The number of 
Christians in 1906 was 147, in 1910, 402 and in 1912, 700. 

From the beginning those who desired baptism were made 
to leave their little hamlets, consisting of from two to four huts, 
and settle in larger villages. Unless this had been done, pastoral 
oversight, the formation of congregations and the starting of schools 
would have been impossible. A good deal of unwillingness had 
to be overcome, but the people gradually came to realize how much 
more could be accomplished when they united their scattered forces. 
The next step was to introduce a system of regular labour. Herr 
Keysser was in doubt at first whether this belonged properly to his 
missionary calling, but he came to see that work was one of the 
chief means not only of general but also of religious education. 
The Papuans are an emotional people, disinclined for serious and 
sustained effort. They had to be taught that a man who is careless 
and indolent in daily affairs is also a bad Christian. The fourth 
commandment had to be impressed upon them: ‘Six days shalt 
thou labour and do all thy work.’ The missionary therefore sub- 
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mitted to the people the proposal that the first three days of each 
week should be devoted to labour for the community under two 
superintendents to be chosen by the people of each village. While 
the orders of the superintendent would have to be obeyed, there 
would be a meeting every Sunday evening at which the work for 
the following week would be discussed and at which complaints 
could be made. The work would consist of tilling the fields, build- 
ing houses and making roads. The proposals were accepted and 
put into practice. The people discovered with astonishment that 
they were able to overtake in a few days what had previously taken 
them months to accomplish. It was evident to the missionary 
from the start that so radical a change in the social life of the people 
could not be carried through without compulsion. The matter was 
submitted to the people, and they decided to establish a prison 
for offenders. They wanted to have this at the mission station, 
but the missionary declined to accept the responsibility, and insisted 
that they must deal with the matter themselves. The superin- 
tendents were therefore given authority to punish. This adminis- 
tration of justice by the people themselves according to their own 
standard was found to be far more satisfactory than any control 
by a foreign authority, which can never escape mistakes and mis- 
understandings. Moreover, the self-discipline proved to be an 
educational influence of the highest value. 

Among the many advantages resulting from the plan that was 
adopted, Herr Keysser enumerates the following: the missionary 
is relieved from settling disputes and administering justice, and 
is left free for his spiritual duties; God becomes for the people 
a greater reality when they have to depend less upon the missionary ; 
expansion of the work is possible only when the people themselves 
become responsible for the exercise of moral discipline ; the labour 
helps to provide the means for the support of native Christian 
workers ; it has a beneficial influence on the spiritual life of the 
community ; new ideals are introduced for the education of children 
—Herr Keysser was much interested to read an account of the 
formation of street-cleaning clubs among ‘hooligans’ in New York, 
and to find that the principles of this movement were the same as 
those which he had been trying to apply among the Papuan children ; 
finally, there has been a very marked growth of courage among 


the naturally timid Kai, of which several striking instances are 
given. 
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The Southern Workman for March contains a paper by Mr. Henry 
S. Townsend, District Superintendent of Schools in Nueva Caceres, 
in the Philippine Islands, in which the writer gives an account of 
his efforts to deal with the education of the Samal tribe in the neigh- 
bourhood of Zamboauga. The people are Mohammedans at a very 
low stage of civilization. Mr. Townsend found a group of ill-kept and 
unattractive thatch houses, a mass of nude children from twelve 
years of age downwards, and dirty and unkempt older persons. 
His account of the problem as it presented itself to him is as follows :— 


‘ My first impression was that these people certainly were not consciously 
suffering for want of letters; and my second was that their intuitions were 
probably right; they did not need the book as much as they needed some- 
thing else. What was that something else? It was perhaps fortunate that 
my time was fully occupied and that I was otherwise prevented from running 
into immediate action. It seemed to me evident that the correct course 
would be to put these children into possession of their own racial heritage 
as the very first step; that is to say, to train them first of all in those 
elements of civilization to which the Samal tribe had already attained. 
This, it was believed, would furnish the foundation upon which could be 
built up a civilization that would be stable. All my past experience and 
reading had led me to caution regarding the stability of the civilization 
given to children whose parents were far behind them. The little esteem 
in which these Moros held our civilization as compared with their own 
(which they regarded as representing their religion) was calculated to put 
me especially on my guard against forcing our ideals and ideas upon their 
children. The problem which I set myself was to develop their ideas and 
ideals and to evolve a civilization from within the tribe and the individuals. 
The planning of this work occupied my time, when not otherwise employed, 
for several weeks. This time was devoted largely to a study of the Samals 
and their beginnings of civilization, humble though they were.’ 


Mr. Townsend’s paper deals principally with the education of 
the girls. In tackling the problem the commercial instinct was 
made the starting-point, and the virtue of avarice was the educator’s 
chief reliance. The children were first taught to make trinkets and 
ornamental articles for sale to Americans as curios. The next step 
was to introduce the weaving of mats from strips of the pandanus 
leaf, in which the children first equalled and then surpassed their 
mothers. This was followed by the introduction of bead work 
learned from a neighbouring pagan tribe. The children attending 
the school were scantily dressed, and some were not dressed at all. 
Little attention was paid to this, as the teacher desired not merely 
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that the children should come to school clean and properly dressed, 
but that they should desire to come in this condition. One day the 
children appeared in school properly clothed, and on enquiry it was 
found that this was due to the older girls, who had taken the matter 
in hand on their own initiative. The girls soon gained a new interest 
in their own dress, and began to enquire how they could obtain the 
same kind of clothes as their teachers. ‘ With two such allies as the 
virtue of avarice and the grace of personal pride’ the future looked 
bright. Instead of receiving money for the things which they made, 
the children were given white cotton cloth and taught to make their 
clothes. From the beginning the girls had been learning that 
articles made with dirty fingers were not always marketable. They 
now began to learn that clean fingers were necessary if their garments 
were to look nice, and when it was discovered that even with this 
care the garments became soiled, the door was open for the intro- 
duction of a course in laundry work. Other developments were 
the introduction of embroidery, which helped to develop the artistic 
taste characteristic of the tribe, and of the weaving of cloth. Up 
to this point nothing had been said about work with books, for the 
school had not yet come to the book. At the end of two years the 
girls knew as much about letters as when they began. ‘ The question 
whether they had gained something better than ability to read a 
language which in any case they would certainly not read’ is one 
which Mr. Townsend declines in this paper to discuss. 


The Educational Work of Roman Catholic Missions 


The January issue of the Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft 
contains a survey of the educational work of Roman Catholic missions 
by Pater Friedrich Schwager, S.V.D. The writer glances first at 
the training given to Roman Catholic missionaries in pedagogy and 
educational method. There are, to begin with, the Congregations 
which exist for educational purposes, and the members of these 
have, of course, received a thorough training as teachers. Next 
there are the priestly Orders which, like the Jesuits, have among 
their other activities devoted special attention to educational work. 
Apart from these specially equipped bodies, some elementary training 
in pedagogy and educational method is given in nearly all theological 
seminaries in which missionaries are trained. The fact remains, 


nevertheless, that the best and most zealous missionaries keenly feel 
37 
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their need of more thorough preparation in educational method, 
and Pater Schwager urges that in all missionary seminaries there 
should be a regular course in educational method under a competent 
teacher, and that this should be supplemented by practical experi- 
ence in an elementary school. 

Among the educational institutions of Roman Catholic missions 
there fall to be mentioned, first, the orphanages and the still more 
numerous station boarding-houses. In the latter, which are found 
chiefly in Africa and Oceania, the missionaries at the various stations 
have under their charge for a period of years usually from ten to 
thirty boys or girls. The orphanages are most numerous in Asiatic 
missions, those in China numbering about 160 and providing for 
about 81,000 children. These orphanages have to reckon with the 
difficulties and educational disadvantages which attach to any in- 
stitution that has to provide for the entire upbringing of children, 
but in missions in which conversions are infrequent, such as those 
in Japan, North India, Ceylon and Mohammedan lands, the 
orphanages furnish most of the baptisms, and they are also a means 
of raising up native workers for the mission. In tropical countries, 
and especially in Africa and the South Sea Islands, industrial educa- 
tion is one of the chief forms of missionary work. Of the 673 male 
missionaries working in German Colonies, 258 are lay brothers, the 
great majority of whom are engaged in training the natives in 
agriculture, cattle breeding or industries. Throughout the Roman 
Catholic mission fields about 10,000 sisters are engaged, in greater 
or less degree, in the education of girls. 

Among primitive peoples the mission is the parent of the school 
and every station has its elementary school, often with a large circle 
of schools in out-stations. In Africa there are about 190,000 children 
in elementary schools. In Japan elementary education is monop- 
olized by the Government. In China there are nearly 7000 ele- 
mentary schools with about 138,000 children, but at least two-thirds 
of these are merely schools for teaching the catechism, in which 
apart from the religious instruction only the elements of reading 
and writing are taught. In French Indo-China, Siam and Malacca 
there are about 75,000 children in elementary schools, and in India, 
Burma and Ceylon about 250,000, including European children. 

As regards higher education, in eastern Europe and the Levant 
there are about 90 middle schools with nearly 15,000 pupils, and the 
educational work is crowned by the Jesuit university in Beirout. 
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Thanks to the grants-in-aid from the Government, higher education 
in India is comparatively well advanced, there being about 250 
higher elementary and middle schools with 20,000 pupils and eight 
university colleges. In China there are about 120 institutions on 
modern lines with about 5000 pupils. The most important are the 
Ignatius College in Siccawei and the Aurora in Shanghai. In Japan 
the Jesuits are establishing an institution of higher learning in 
Tokyo, and the Franciscans and the Steyl missionaries are also 
proposing to enter the sphere of higher education. The bulk of 
educational work in Japan has been carried on by the Marianists, 
whose institutions in Tokyo, Nagasaki, Osaka and Yokohama provide 
for 2000 scholars. 

In addition to these institutions for general education there are 
the seminaries for the training of teachers, catechists and priests. 
Schools for the training of teachers are few in Asia, and their in- 
sufficiency in India where many non-Christian teachers have to be 
employed is one of the weakest points in missionary work in that 
country. In Africa and Oceania special attention is devoted to 
the training of native teachers, especially as there seems to be little 
prospect of the creation of a body of native priests. On the other 
hand, seminaries for priests are most numerous in Asia, where the 
number of native priests amounts to about 3500. 

Pater Schwager laments the backwardness of Roman Catholic 
missions in educational work as compared with Protestants. In 
view, however, of what the missions have already succeeded in 
achieving with their limited resources, Pater Schwager anticipates 
large successes when the wealthier members of the Roman Catholic 
Church have been won for the support of missionary work, 
and when the missionary societies make up their minds to send 
out a larger number of thoroughly trained educators. For the 
bringing about of these changes he looks primarily to the teaching 
profession, the members of which have a unique opportunity of 
awakening the rising generation to the importance of the missionary 
question. As a result of Pater Schwager’s paper, which was read 
before the International Congress for Christian Education held in 
Vienna in September 1912, several resolutions were adopted, including 
one for the formation of an Education Commission to be composed 
of educators, clergy and representatives of missionary societies. 
J. H. O, 
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THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


Der Ursprune ver Gorresipee: Eine historisch-kritische und positive Studie. 
Von P. W. Scumivt, S.V.D. I. Historisch-kritischer Teil. Miinster 
i, W.: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. M. 7.60. 1912. 


Tue problem of the origin of religion was raised of old by philosophy, 
was debated keenly by modern theologians, and recently has been 
almost monopolized by the anthropologists. The legacy from 
antiquity was the poem of Lucretius in which he sought to discredit 
religion by making it the offspring of fear. In the eighteenth 
century it was assumed that the starting-point was monotheism ; 
and the chief matter of controversy was whether it rested on a 
primeval revelation, or upon a basis of truth discovered by the 
human mind. If a natural origin was affirmed, the further issue 
emerged as to whether the impulse had been derived from an innate 
idea of God, or from reflexion upon the constitution and course 
of nature. When the evolutionary scheme of thought became 
dominant, the discussion entered upon a new phase—being now 
conditioned by the assumption that the oldest form of religion must 
have been appropriate to a being made only a little higher than 
the brutes, and that it must have risen from this by gradually ascend- 
ing stages till it reached its climax in ethical monotheism. In this 
volume Dr. Schmidt gives a very full and valuable survey of the 
literature in which the two main types of evolutionary theory have 
been set forth. The third type of view, which is expounded at 
great length, and supported by the independent and extensive 
researches of the writer, is that of Mr. Andrew Lang, who in his 
later period became convinced that the ‘classic’ modern theory 
was built on a foundation of sand. 

The demand for an evolutionary scheme of the origin and de- 
velopment of religion was first met by Tylor’s monumental work on 
Primitive Culture. The stages of the process as sketched by Tylor 
were roughly these: primitive -" formed the conception of a soul 
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on the basis of his experiences in dreams and his observation of 
sickness and death; he proceeded to recognize similar entities in 
the ghosts of the departed and in other spirits; attaching souls to 
various objects, natural and artificial, he drifted into nature-wor- 
ship, animal-worship and fetishism; upon polydaemonism, with its 
mob of spirits, there supervened the gods of polytheism possessed 
of individuality and name; and finally the upward movement 
culminated in a theism which lent its sanctions to the highest mor- 
ality. To some of Tylor’s followers it seemed that the emphasis 
should be specially laid on the worship of ghosts as the root of re- 
ligion, while others gave the preference to totemism; but the scheme 
was generally accepted, as regards its starting-point and its course 
of upward movement, by the ethnologists of Britain, North America, 
France and Germany. During the last two decades, however, the 
theory of Tylor has been exposed to attack from two sides. It 
has been rejected by one school as making too large, by another 
as making too small, a claim for the capacities and aspirations of 
primitive map. 

The chief representatives of the former of these schools are Guyau, 
King, Marett, Hubert and Mauss, Preuss, Lehmann, Vierkandt and 
Sydney Hartmann. They think that man was in a sense a religious 
being before he had done the thinking which, in Tylor’s view, sup- 
plied him with the idea of a soul. They suppose that before he had 
attained to a belief in ghosts and demons, and gone on to traffic 
with them, he had already been impressed by mysterious impersonal 
powers which he conceived to be at work in the world, and had en- 
deavoured to gain control over them by practices which came to 
be described as magical. ‘The fundamental idea,’ says Schmidt, 
‘to which the members of this group more or less subscribe is 
that primitive man believed that there was present in nature an 
impersonal magical power (mana, orenda), which stands above all 
the laws of ordinary causality, and which man can master by the 
use of special means’ (p. 404). It is true that the idea of magic, 
as employed by these writers and by Dr. Schmidt, is somewhat 
fluctuating, since at times it includes, not merely the manipulation 
of impersonal forces, but also the coercion of ghosts anddemons. On 
the whole, however, there emerges the definite theory that there 
was a pre-animistic stage in which the quasi-religious problem was 
to utilize for human advantage a mysterious stuff or energy which 
was condensed in varying quantities throughout the realm of things. 
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When at a later stage the belief in spirits arose, it is held, they were 
regarded as having at their disposal a measure of this occult energy ; 
and a supreme being was finally reached as a comprehensive re- 
pository of the powers which had been pre-supposed in the practice 
of magic. 

The work of Mr. Andrew Lang, in Schmidt’s view, was of epoch- 
making importance in respect that he proved both of these theories 
to be contrary to the evidence. The footing on which the evolu- 
tionary argument is conducted is that the lowest savage tribes 
known to us are the nearest representatives of primitive humanity, 
and that the religious ideas and practices which are found among 
them are fairly trustworthy survivals from the earliest period of 
religious history. We should therefore expect, if Tylor’s construc- 
tion be sound, that the tribes at the bottom of the human scale would 
have no religious outlook save on ghosts and demons, and that 
the monotheistic idea would be a monopoly of a few peoples which 
had attained to the spiritual hegemony of the human race. The 
theory was tested by Lang at its base by a study of the available 
material concerning the Australian aborigines, the Andaman Is- 
landers, the Bushmen, the Hottentots, the Bantu Negroes, and the 
Indians of North and South America. And the discovery he made 
was that practically all these tribes have the idea of a supreme 
being, the creator, and in some measure a moral governor, while the 
belief in ghosts and the practice of magic was less developed among 
them than among tribes and peoples which have reached a higher 
grade of civilization. Other considerations are added by Lang 
and Schmidt, as that the idea of a supreme being is met with 
among tribes which have not yet conceived the idea of a soul or 
of a ghost. But it is sufficient to reproduce the substance of the 
argument, which seems irresistible—viz. that if the lowest of the 
low in the scale of humanity are in possession of the conception of a 
being with the attributes of God, it is probable that primitive man 
was intellectually equal to grasping the same idea, and that it is 
not necessary in the beginning any more than in savage life to 
assume a tentative stage of animismor magic It may be added that, 
as Lang says, there is nothing in the idea of a supreme being, con- 
ceived as the maker of things, and as the patron of morality, which 
is beyond the limited mental powers of any beings that deserve to 
be called human. The idea may even be thought to have made less 
demand upon the reflective powers of primitive man ‘than the 
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long and complicated processes of thought by which Mr. Tylor 
believes the theory of spirits to have been evolved.’ 

A few words may be appended as to the bearing of these specula- 
tions upon the truth of the religious view of the world. There is a 
popular impression that if religion could be shown to have originated 
in vain superstitions and futile rites it is discredited in its every 
form, including the Christian. With this view Dr. Schmidt seems 
to agree, as he is severe on the main body of theologians for their 
blindness to the implications of Tylor’s theory, and for their apathy 
in presence of the dangerous onslaught on their traditional position. 
It may be urged in defence that it is possible to regard the ques- 
tion of the origin of religion as irrelevant to the question of the 
truth of Christianity. No one has protested more vigorously than 
Hume against confounding ‘the question of the origin of religion 
in human nature with the other question of its foundation in reason.’ 
It is as absurd, as Jevons says, to suppose that religion is discredited 
by the opinion that it began in superstition, as to declare that science, 
medicine and art are worthless because of their equally mean and 
unworthy beginnings. It might quite well be that it has happened 
to the human spirit somewhat as to Saul, who went in quest of his 
father’s asses and happened upon a kingdom. At the same time it 
is undoubtedly an unwelcome thought, and one that conflicts with 
our instinctive trust in Providence, as well as with certain good 
historical generalizations, to suppose that the historical process which 
ended in giving us what is most precious in human knowledge and 
most sacred in human experience should have taken its start in 
baseless dreams and useless worship. It is therefore with con- 
siderable relief to the feelings, even if our mind may have risen 
superior to the need, to be assured, as this painstaking monograph 
amply proves, that the priority of ghost-worship or of magic is a very 
precarious hypothesis which has too readily circulated as a scientific 
dogma, and that it may well have been given to primitive man, as 
it is given to the Australian ‘ black-fellow’ or to a European child, to 
catch a glimpse of the true God. Dr. Schmidt’s second volume will 
be awaited with much interest and expectation. 

W. P. PaTERSON 
EpINnBURGH 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS OF HINDUISM 


Tue System or THE VepAnta from the standpoint of Sankara. By Dr. Paut 
Devssen. Authorized Translation by Charles Johnston. Chicago: 
Open Court Publ. Co. $3. London: Luzac. 12s, 6d. net. 1912. 

Der Carva SippwAnta. Eine Mystik Indiens, nach den tamulischen 
Quellen bearbeitet und dargestellt. Von H. W. Scnomerus. 
Hinrichs. M. 12; geb. M. 13. 1912. 

Sruptes in Sarva SippHANTA. By J. M. Natrasvami Pitzar, B.A., B.L. Madras: 
Meykandan Press. Rs. 3. rgrtt. 

Tue Licut or THE Scuoot or Sri RAMANusA. By Srinivasa. Translated by 
A. Govindacharya Svimi. Madras: Meykandan Press. Rs. 2. 1912. 

Tue Hinov Reauism. By J. C. Cuarrers, B.A., Vidyavaridhi. Allahabad: The 
Indian Press. Rs. 3, or 48. 1912. 

An Essay on Hinpuism. Its Formation and Future, being the second volume 
of History of Caste in India, By Suripnar V. Kerkar, M.A., Ph.D. 
London: Luzac. 5s. net. 1911. 


Leipzig : 


Tue philosophical system known as the Vedanta has exercised 
an immeasurable influence on the evolution of Hinduism; but its 
history is still rather imperfectly known. There has been a tendency 
in Europe to deal with its doctrine apart from its religious practice 
and to study Sankara’s monistic system to the neglect of other 
forms. But the tide has now turned ; and scholars realize that the 
significance of the Vedanta cannot be discerned except in a study of 
its historical connection with Hindu worship and life ; and that, while 
Sankara’s system is followed by the majority of sannydsis and by 
certain South Indian sects which still use the ancient smdrta ritual 
in their temples, yet the mass of intelligent Hindus are adherents 
of other forms of the Vedanta. Hence the unfolding of the history 
and the exposition of the sectarian forms of the system are matters 
of extreme interest to-day; while the awakening of Hinduism by 
western thought adds a new feature of the utmost importance. 

The simple polytheism of the Rigveda gave birth in the course of 
the centuries to a priestly system in which all the gods were honoured 
with elaborate and costly sacrifices, and also to a sectarian poly- 
theism, in which, while all the gods were recognized, each sect 
placed its own god above the rest, and worshipped him with temple 
and image. Brahma, Vishnu and Siva were the most popular 
divinities, but others had their following also. | Meanwhile 
philosophy had come to the birth, and amongst the innumer- 
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able schools was the Vedanta with its doctrine of the Brahman, 
one, spiritual, immortal, separate from birth and death, from desire 
and sacrifice, from love and hate, yet identified with the spirit of 
man. This doctrine, taught in the Brahmanic schools, crystallized 
into the Upanishads ; and these in turn found systematic statement 
in the Veddnta-siiras. But, at a moment not yet determined and 
in circumstances not yet known, the sect of Vishnu, on the one 
hand, and of Siva, on the other, accepted the main doctrines of the 
Vedanta; and, since then, they have called themselves Vedantists. 
In the Bhagavadgitd the marriage of Vishnuism and the Vedanta 
is complete. There is no corresponding book on the side of Siva ; 
but the fact of the union stands out plain in the later parts of the 
Mahabharata. The Upanishads, the Veddnta-sitras and the Bhaga- 
vadgitad form the canon of the Vedanta, acknowledged as authori- 
tative by every Vedantist. 

If we think of the Vedanta thus far as a mighty growing river, 
we must take the completion of the canon as the head of the delta. 
From this point onward there are three trunk streams, one closely 
connected with the Brahmanic schools and the old sacrificial system, 
the other two identified with the sects of Vishnu and Siva respec- 
tively, but all three sub-dividing into many minor streams. Each 
group, however small, expounded the triple canon of the Vedanta 
in accordance with its own tenets. No sect could respect itself 
until it possessed a Commentary on the Veddnta-sitras, expounding 
these cryptic aphorisms in conformity with the sectarian belief. 
Thirty such commentaries are known to scholars ; and these are by 
no means all that once existed. But three great works, represent- 
ing the main streams of Vedantist teaching—central, Vishnuite, 
Sivaite—stand out above all others. These are the commentaries 
of Sankara, Ramanuja and Nilakantha. Sankara, who flourished 
in the first half of the ninth century a.p., and represents the central 
school, is undoubtedly the greatest thinker Hinduism has produced. 
He teaches a strict monism, interpreting the world as illusory, and 
making God impersonal ; while the Vishnuite and Sivaite schools 
affirm that God is personal and the world real. 

Dr. Deussen’s System of the Vedanta, an exposition of Sankara’s 
philosophy as expressed in his Commentary on the Veddnta-sitras, 
has long been familiar to scholars in its original German. Mr. 
Johnston’s competent translation will now bring this great book 
within the reach of all English-speaking students of Hinduism. The 
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work opens with an Introduction dealing with a number of historical, 
literary and expository questions connected with the Vedanta. 
The body of the work falls into five parts, dealing respectively with 
Brahman, the World, the Soul, Transmigration and Emancipation. 
In his Commentary Sankara refers to a large number of passages 
occurring in the Upanishads and other early literature, but he 
seldom quotes, as his disciples had all this material already stowed 
away in their memories. The reading of the Commentary is thus 
a serious matter to the modern student who has not mastered Vedic 
literature. Dr. Deussen quotes the chief of these in extenso; so 
that the reader can follow the argument with ease, and has the 
materials before him for forming a judgment. The book closes 
with an Appendix containing a Short Survey of the Vedanta System, 
which was published in English in 1907 by Luzac, an Index of all 
quotations occurring in Sankara’s Commentary, and a Glossary of 
technical terms used in the Vedanta. 

Of the many systems into which the Sivaite stream of Vedanta 
teaching has spread out the Saiva Siddhanta possesses by far the 
richest literature, and holds the greatest place in the life of South 
India. The sect accepts the canon of the Vedanta as interpreted 
by Nilakantha, and looks back also to a series of Sanskrit works 
called Agamas, which regulate the worship and practice of Sivaites, 
and to a group of poet-saints, whose Tamil hymns are sung in the 
temples. The teaching of the Siddhanta was systematized in 
fourteen theological works written in Tamil in the thirteenth and 


following centuries. The Rev. H. W. Schomerus, who for some. 


eleven years has been a missionary in South India, has explored 
this Tamil dogmatic, and Der Caiva Siddhdnta is a full exposition 
of the teaching contained in it. Hitherto our information about 
the sect has been very fragmentary, and has had to be gathered 
from a number of books and innumerable articles. The present 
work will now obviate that necessity for all who read German. Mr. 
Schomerus is to be congratulated on the care and thoroughness which 
characterize his work throughout. He follows his authorities with 
the utmost faithfulness, and is a clear-sighted and most sympathetic 
expositor. His book is a most valuable addition to the literature 
of Hinduism, and will be heartily welcomed by all scholars. 

Mr. Nallasvami Pillai is the leading modern exponent and defender 
of the system. His Studies in Saiva Siddhanta, if taken along with 
Dr. Pope’s Tiruvdsagam, form the best help available in English 
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for understanding the sect; and they have the further interest of 
showing us the system battling for life amid the storms raised by 
western thought. 

Mr. Govindacharya Svami holds a similar position among the 
Vishnuites of the south, and The Light of the School of Sri Riémdanuja 
is only one of a long list of books he has produced to defend and 
strengthen the body to which he belongs. The original is an easy 
Sanskrit manual written in the seventeenth century for young 
people. Its description of Vishnu’s heaven is interesting. 

The Vaiseshika system is one of the early opponents of the 
Vedanta. It was atheistic, and found all its interest in a realistic 
analysis of the natural world. Later it drew in certain theistic 
elements and became combined with the Nyaya philosophy, the 
Hindu system of logic. It has comparatively little influence nowa- 
days except in Bengal, where it has recently been very successfully 
taught by a number of great pandits. Mr. J. C. Chatterji, after 
studying under these men, spent some time in Cambridge reading 
western philosophy. In The Hindu Realism he now presents us 
with an account of the metaphysics of the school as taught and 
defended by his Calcutta teachers. The book is clear and vivid, 
and forms a valuable addition to the available literature. The 
student must, however, be warned that Mr. Chatterji’s dictum, 
that the various systems of Hindu philosophy are not to be con- 
sidered as mutually contradictory, is but a modern idea, started by 
the encyclopaedists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
eagerly grasped at by theosophists and certain groups of Hindus 
to-day. 

Mr. Ketkar is a Brahman from the Bombay Presidency, who, 
after studying sociology at Cornell University, published in 1909 
as the first volume of 4 History of Caste in India an illuminating 
exposition of that stage of the evolution of caste which is reflected 
in the law-book of Manu. The book under review is the second 
volume of that work, but it would more naturally have come first ; 
for, with the exception of its sixth chapter, which gives a very read- 
able account of social conditions in the Maratha country at present, 
it deals solely with prolegomena. Mr. Ketkar’s theory is that 
the influence of religion on society and politics is pernicious; and 
that, if the Brahmans would only separate social matters from the 
religious taint, give up the whole doctrine of purity and pollution, 
and also all marriage restrictions, and then accept cultured foreigners 
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as their equals, the Hindu community and civilization would secure 
a place in the coming united world-community. This is surely a task 
for Hercules. The book is above all things interesting as a revelation 


of the result of the influence of western thought and practice on an 
acute Hindu mind. 


J. N. FARQUHAR 
Oxrorp 


THE LIFE OF A SOUTH AFRICAN TRIBE 


Tue Lire or a Sourn Arrican Trine. By Henri A. Junop of the Swiss 
Romande Mission. Vol. I., The Social Life. 15s. 1912; Vol. IL, 


The Psychic Life. 15s. 1913. London: Macmillan&Co. Neuchatel : 
Imprimerie Attinger Fréres. 


Some day we shall have a book on the by-products of foreign missions, 
and it will surprise us with its variety. Anthropology is one of 
them. It was born of the marriage of foreign missions and modern 
science. And an increasing number of younger missionaries are 
quietly and intelligently recording facts of primitive culture, and 
especially of primitive religion, doing the field-work of anthropology. 
But the facts are increasingly difficult of capture. The very success 
of our work profoundly modifies the customs of a primitive people ; 
and so does the irruption of European civilization. One can never 
blame the earlier missionaries, any more than one blames the Roman 
invaders of Britain, for having lived in their own age and breathed 
its spirit, but one can hardly be blamed for thinking of the wealth 
of information that would have been ours, if any fair proportion of 
them had worked in the spirit and with the thoroughness of M. 
Junod. 

M. Junod is a missionary of the Swiss Romande Mission, living 
among the Thonga tribes of Portuguese East Africa and the Northern 
Transvaal. He stands high in the esteem of South African mis- 
sionaries. His name is a guarantee of honesty, ability, patience, 
insight and a free use of the modern scientific spirit. This is by no 
means the first good work he has done for South African missions ; 
but it is his best. 

And yet there are some faults in it. The two volumes are divided 
and sub-divided in an elaborate analytical manner, too much after 
the pattern of a text-book. This robs the book of charm. A 
literary and artistic treatment, in which the trivial and the verbose 
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is pruned away and attention focused on the characteristic 
features of the life, would have made the book attractive to the 
reader, without detracting from its scientific value. But our quarrel 
is only with the writer’s method, and not at all with the marvellous 
wealth of material that he presents. Indeed, we would urge every 
missionary in Africa to study this book as if he were preparing for 
an examination in it; and then to collect similar notes of his own 
tribe, even though they never get past the manuscript stage. For 
unless the missionary studies the life of the people in the way that 
M. Junod has done, no amount of spirituality, sympathy, self- 
sacrifice or good intention will enable him to guide them into 
the paths that lead safely to the larger life. ‘Trying to know the 
soul of the tribe,’ as M. Junod phrases it, should not be the recreation 
of a missionary’s spare hours, but the main task of every working day. 

‘ But,’ said a good man to the reviewer, ‘exploring the hidden 
places of tribal life is too much like exploring a main drain.’ And 
this book is not unlikely to confirm the good man in his impression. 
Even main drains, however, must be explored sometimes in the 
interests of the public health. Or, to change the metaphor, what is 
prurience in the layman may be professional and beneficial in the 
doctor. The most unsavoury portions of this book are those that 
deal with sexual questions. But it is not too much to say that many 
a missionary has been a comparative failure, because he has never 
tried to understand that which has been woven into the very fibre 
of the tribe amongst whom he has lived. 

But the inner life of a primitive people is not all unpleasant. 
There are glimpses of glory, too; fragments of the image in which 
man was made; prophecies of the man that is to be; whispers of a 
divine voice that is ever calling man upward and onward. The 
author gives us many a glimpse of degradation, but he shows con- 
clusively that the life is not beastly, but human. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of Thonga life is the extent 
to which religion permeates the common phases of experience. The 
religion may be crude and sometimes repulsive in form; but it is 
religion. And we regret that the author of such a sympathetic 
study should have allowed himself to use the word ‘ superstition ’ 
of some essentially religious notions that appear absurd to his more 
scientific mind. From infancy to death the Thonga lives in the 
presence of unseen powers, and has relations with them. They are 
as real to him as his neighbours are, and much more important— 
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though we western individualists find it hard to imagine how 
important the neighbours are to a dweller in a Thonga town. For 
4 the most part, it is true, the unseen powers are the spirits of the 
: ancestors ; but they are not exclusively so. He is acquainted, also, ! 
; with the spirits of the woodland and the wild. And he knows | 
something of the great unseen Master of the Universe. Prayer is 
frequent, and sacrifice common. And no student of religion will | 
be surprised to hear that both are much more frequently made to ( 
; the spirits that were once human and now are divine. Thonga 1 
i 





religion, like that of primitive people generally, is largely un-moral, 

as we deem morality, and sometimes immoral; but the note- 

worthy feature of it is the intimate way in which it relates itself to 

the common life of the people. 
ql The book lends itself to quotation, but the space at the reviewer’s I 
i disposal does not. Take this pathetic picture of the old man, how- 
: ever, as a commentary on the African’s respect for his elders, of 
i which so much is occasionally heard, especially from African sources. 
i ‘ He is forsaken. He is less respected and often only a burden un- 
Eo 


willingly supported. The children laugh at him. If the cook sends | 1 
them to carry to the grandfather his share of food in his leaky old 
hut, the young rascals are capable of eating it on the way and of I 
i depriving the old man cf his food, pretending afterwards that they 
F had done what they were told. And when between two huts, under 7 


i shelter of the hedge of reeds, he warms his round-shouldered back 
in the rays of the setting sun, remaining there quite weighed down 


: with his years, lost in some senile dream, they point to the decrepit . 
f form and say to each other, “It is the bogey-man, the ogre!” 

q People of mature age show scarcely more consideration for old people I 
i than do the young ones. The eve of life is very sad for the poor i 
4 Thonga. There are, however, children who, to the end, show much a 
devotion to their parents. Those most to be pitied are those who c 
k fall to the charge of remote nephews or cousins.’ How strange it i 
is that an old man should be so treated while spending the last hours r 
: of waiting for that mysterious touch that will change him into a e 
: god to be worshipped ! 7 
i One hears frequently, too, of the socialism of the African tribe. t 
But our author says: ‘The republican conception is as far as a 
: possible from the ideas, from the instincts, of these people.’ s' 
‘Among the Bantus, the chief is all-powerful. Surrounded by d 
f counsellors, protected by warriors always ready to do his bidding, fe 
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he is an autocrat with power of life and death over his subjects, 
especially where the primitive clan has evolved into a confederation 
of tribes united by military power. If the Bantu clan is in a way 
democratic, the hierarchy is, however, all-powerful in its midst. 
Before the chief and before the invincible custom of which he is 
the representative, every one bows and trembles. In every village 
the headman possesses similar powers over his subordinates, and 
elder brothers reign as despots over the younger. From the top to 
the bottom of the social ladder the strong dominate over the weak 
and combine, in a wonderful way, to assure the submission of the 
inferior.’ 

And yet he says that ‘the Bantu citizens are truly citizens.’ 
But for this and twenty other apparent contradictions which are 
real agreements the reader must study the book for himself. 


W. C. WiLLouGHBY 
Tiger K.ioor 





STUDIES OF AFRICAN RELIGIONS 


AFRIKANISCHE ReELiGioneEN. Hamburgische Vortrige. By C. Mernuor. 
Berlin: Missionsbuchhandlung. M. 3. 1912. 

Die Reuicion per Eweer 1n Sijp-Toco. By J.Spriretu. Leipzig: Dieterichsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. M.9. 1911. 

Tue Fetish Fork or West Arrica. By Rosert H. Miturcan. New York, 
London, and Edinburgh: Fleming H. Revell Co, $1.50 net. 6s. net. 
1912. 

In THE SHADOW oF THE Busu. By P. Amaury Ta.sor. London: Heinemann, 
18s, net. 1912, 


In nine lectures Professor Meinhof gives us a series of vivid and 
instructive pictures of the religions of Africa. He does not attempt 
an exhaustive scientific treatment of the subject, but presents 
characteristic features which show clearly that the negro lives 
in a rich mental world and after his own fashion is exceedingly 
religious. The whole of his social and individual life is determined 
even in its smallest details by religious motives and practices. 
This is shown by the practice of witchcraft, the numerous initia- 
tions and festivals, the sacrifices, and similar customs. Among 
animistic peoples the feeling of dependence on supernatural powers, 
soul forces, spirits, demons and divinities has been very strongly 
developed. The background of this religious world in Africa is 
formed by the animistic conceptions of the soul and ghosts. It is 
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believed that the soul is active in the various parts of the body, that 
it can incorporate itself in animals, that it dwells in special vitality 
in iron, in other tools, and in certain plants. The religion is 
peculiarly rich in magic. Through witchcraft it is possible to 
control souls and spirits. There are both professional sorcerers 
and others who are possessed by a spirit contrary to their own will. 
Fear is the determining motive of the religious life of Africa, and 
from this ignoble root there springs a rank growth of gruesome and 
horrible practices. Nevertheless profounder religious ideas are also 
to be found in many African religions, and here and there even a 
certain naive monotheism. It is, however, open to question how far 
this is original. As a matter of fact, the peoples of Africa have 
from the earliest times been strongly influenced by foreign nations 
and religions ; by Egypt, for example, by Babylon, and later the whole 
of North Africa by Greek and Roman culture, while Arabic, Malay 
and even Jewish influence can also be traced. The work of Professor 
Meinhof gives us a remarkably instructive insight into the manifold 
expressions of animistic religion. 

Dr. Spieth, whose name is well known through his great work on 
the Ewe tribes, gives us in his present volume, which appears in the 
series Religionsurkunden der Volker published by J. Boehmer, a 
collection of sayings of Ewe natives regarding their own religion, 
which have the value of original documents. The first chapter deals 
with the belief in God. In spite of their worship of spirits and lesser 
divinities, the Ewe people know of a supreme God, Mawu, also 
known among other tribes as Kpaya and Se. This belief in God is 
one of the oldest elements in their religion. The god Mawu is wise, 
benevolent and patient, and sends help to men among whom he 
has his favourites. He has regular priests, but the ceremonial 
worship has fallen into the background. While the superstitions 
and the belief in spirits are without moral content, the ethical con- 
ceptions of the Ewe people, so far as they transcend inherited custom, 
must be traced back to this god. God will not allow one brother 
to deceive another ; God will not permit the King to judge unright- 
eously, or a man to set fire to the house of another. In the common 
religious life the trowo, or earth spirits, play the largest part. But 
these are related to God, and are regarded as the protectors and 
helpers of men. It is their duty to report guilty persons to Mawu, 
and to put them to death. Things which are beneficial to men, 
such as the earth, iron, plants and instruments of work, have a tro, 
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and so also have families and individual men. The trowo have their 
priests, who are regarded as their wives. Dr. Spieth also deals with 
the religious secret societies of the Ewe people, with prophecy, the 
belief in souls, and the worship of spirits. The conception of the 
Ewe natives regarding the pre-existence of souls is peculiar. It is 
held that souls are sent from the other world by the mother of spirits, 
and remain on earth as long as their fate permits them, after 
which they return to their spiritual home. The conceptions of the 
other world are the usual animistic ones. A large part is played 
by witchcraft, of which there are two kinds—a good kind, which God 
himself has taught to men, and a secret evil kind, which deserves to 
be punished. Finally we have also a discussion of the Aka custom ; 
i.e., divine judgment by means of witchcraft and of ordeal. The 
result of Dr. Spieth’s labours is that the religious ideas and customs 
of the Ewe people are better known than those of any other African 
tribe. 

Mr. Milligan is well known in America by a former volume en- 
titled Jungle Folk of Africa. In the present work he gives us a 
vivid picture of the life of the two tribes of the Mpongwe and the 
Fang in the Gabun country in the French Congo—a picture which 
is profoundly moving in its truth and reality. After allowing the 
reader a glance at the trials of the dangerous climate and the world 
of animal life, the author introduces him to the daily life, the customs, 
the ideas, and the worship of both tribes. The Mpongwe, who have 
had the greater contact with civilization, are unfortunately in process 
of extinction, while the cannibal Fang appear to have a future. Of 
special interest are Chapters x111., xIv., and xv., which are con- 
cerned with the mental and moral degradation of the people, and 
which present a picture of the terrible power of African witchcraft 
and of fear as a motive of the religious life. The entire atmosphere 
of his life is so immeasurably degraded that even the European can 
scarcely resist its debasing influence. Mr. Milligan’s treatment of the 
demoralizing influence of witchcraft and of the fear of the world of 
spirits is exceedingly instructive. They create mistrust, stimulate 
selfishness to a pathological extent, destroy sympathy, give rise to 
cruelty, and are the occasion of endless bloodshed. In spite of his pro- 
found appreciation of the misery of African life, Mr. Milligan has the 
highest hopes of the elevation of these tribes, if they are brought into 
contact with Christ. In his experience the person of Jesus, and above 


all His moral character, possesses a powerful attraction for the African, 
38 
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and is so readily understood by him that the natives frequently ask 
whether Jesus was a black man. The negro is able to understand the 
message of the atoning substitutionary death of Jesus. It is the Cross 
which awakens the sense of sin. Mr. Milligan also touches on the 
social advance which Christianity brings about in West Africa, and 
sets forth in a striking manner the conditions under which such 
progress can be effected with good success. One chapter is devoted 
to the critics of missionary work, while others give an account of 
pupils in the schools, of experiences with the missionary motor-boat, 
and of African saints. Mr. Milligan helps his readers to like the 
African, and to believe in his final conversion to Christianity. It is 
just because the missionary so unreservedly and openly recognizes 
the roots and fruits of godlessness, that he is ready to take the work 
in hand and to lead the unhappy peoples to the only real source of 
help. The book is enriched by excellent illustrations. 

The author of In the Shadow of the Bush, who is a government 
officer in Nigeria, gives a picture of the life and thought of the Ekoi 
tribe in Calabar, on the frontier between Kamerun and Southern 
Nigeria. His position as an administrator enabled him to gain 
a deep insight into the customs and ideas of this hitherto little 
noticed people. His matter is not systematically presented, but 
arises naturally out of his experiences and journeys, thereby gaining 
greatly in freshness and vividness. The rich treasures of folklore 
which the book contains are of great value. The animistic religion 
of the people with its belief in gods (the god of heaven and the 
goddess of the earth) is inspired by fear of spirits. Their life is domi- 
nated by magic, which plays a sinister part. The sorcerer and 
witch are credited with unlimited power. Mr. Talbot’s researches 
are illustrated by many legends, fairy tales and fables, which often 
remind one of the fairy tales of Germany. The author believes 
that the religion of the Ekoi was originally purer and sees a possi- 
bility of Egyptian influences. He also gives a fine description of 
the Ekoi, finding in them many attractive characteristics. It is 
highly encouraging to find a political officer whose position gives 
him special advantages undertaking a careful study of the religious 
and social ideas of the people whom he governs. The volume con- 
tains a large number of admirable illustrations, photographs and 


' sketches by Mrs. Talbot. 


Jou. WARNECK 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


MR. LEEDER’S ‘VEILED MYSTERIES OF EGYPT’ 


Veitep Mysteries or Eayrr anp THe Revicion or Istam. By S. H. Leeper. 
London: Eveleigh Nash. 16s. net. 1912. 


IT would be absurd in a signed review of so incisive a book as this 
to write either elaborately in the third person or to use the editorial 
‘we.’ This is a book of criticism, and a reviewer of it cannot avoid 
putting himself clearly and personally on evidence as to whether 
and to what extent he believes the criticism to be valid. In so 
doing it will be hard to avoid the giving of offence—perhaps to 
Mr. Leeder, perhaps to those whom he here criticizes—but an attempt 
must be made to meet his issue. That Dr. Tisdall has already 
replied in the April number of the Moslem World does not make 
the situation any easier, for I take it that he quite misunderstands 
where the real weight ot Mr. Leeder’s book lies. 

It is plain that Mr. Leeder went to Egypt prepared to be pleased 
with everything he found there—an excellent attitude for the 
traveller who wishes to understand what he sees. He had some 
knowledge of colloquial Arabic; but apparently was not able by 
reading to control the statements made to him. In Egypt he was 
received in certain circles in a very friendly and open fashion. He 
saw the life both in town and country, of the rich and of the poor. 
His presence was permitted at their religious services and he had 
access to sacred places not open to the ordinary tourist. But Mr. 
Leeder somewhat exaggerates the rarity of the privileges he enjoyed. 
Only two were really remarkable—the furtive visit to the relic 
chamber of the Hasanén and the very full liberty of inspecting 
the factory where the kiswa, or covering of the Ka‘ba, is made. 
His description of the latter is the one scientific contribution of 
his book and is of distinct value. And, further, it is plain what 
was the nature of the Egyptian circles into which he was introduced 
and by which his views were coloured. They were the advanced 
intellectuals—men who had felt the influence of Muhammad ‘Abdu 
and Jamal ad-Din al-Afghani, and who see clearly that Islam must 
be thoroughly reformed if it is to be possible either theologically 
or ethically, or as an economic basis for life, but who also find them- 
selves facing the criticism of a hostile non-Muslim world and are 
therefore compelled by their loyalty itself to maintain at all costs 
the fact that they are Muslims. Islam, they hold, may need reform. 
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It has been corrupted by centuries of ignorance and by the vain 
imaginings of the schoolmen in theology and law. Great masses, 
too, of traditions as to the sayings and doings of Muhammad have 
been forged and accepted and have obscured the truth of his life 
and teachings. All the reform that Islam needs is the clearing 
away of that rubbish and a return to the Koran and to Muhammad 
as he really was. 

But such a position leads of necessity to strange controversial 
methods. The character of Muhammad is to be cleared; the Koran 
is to be proved a thoroughly modern document ; the whole develop- 
ment of Islam during twelve centuries is to be thrown aside; and 
yet the historic continuity of Islam is to be maintained. Naturally 
there is much strange exegesis and history, and some statements 
are made which, to put it in the mildest way possible, are disin- 
genuous. In Mr. Leeder’s case, he was evidently told things that 
simply are not so, and which illustrate only too unhappily that 
lack of character in Egyptians upon which one of his Egyptian 
informants laid stress (p. 870). It is unnecessary to go into details 
of that here. Ample evidence will be found in Dr. Tisdall’s review, 
referred to above, and in the one by Professor Margoliouth in The 
East and The West for April. As a consequence no statement in 
this book about Islam can be trusted without verification. 

What, then, is the value of the book? What is left? There 
are left the things which Mr. Leeder saw for himself. Some were 
little but yet significant as showing his own honesty—the foulness 
of the language of the masses, the evils of divoree, the impossible 
attitudes and ideas of the Nationalists. But the great thing was 
that he saw the attitude of the intellectuals—this reforming party— 
and has stated it here with a sympathetic understanding. Some 
of them talked to him very frankly, and when they were not making 
a@ vain attempt with miscellaneous misinformation to buttress up 
historical Islam, they made out quite a case for themselves. Put 
shortly, it was this. ‘ You, apparently, do not want us to advance 
unless we take over a completely new system of religion at your 
hands. But religions always advance, and it is not fair to tie a 
religion down to its life of the past, or even to single utterances 
in its sacred book if other utterances can be found there that are 
better suited to the new situation and its better ideas. You quote 
to us passages from our Koran: we quote other passages and claim 
the right to use these to interpret the first. Further, no religion 
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could live which was bound eternally by odd passages in its sacred 
book. In your own sacred books, both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, there are many passages which you must pass by silently 
or explain away by appeal to the broad sweep and spirit of your 
religion’ (pp. 804 ff., 318 ff., 391). 

To this it is hard to reply except by saying that those who argue 
thus do not represent Islam at all; that they are a hopelessly small 
minority and that if such utterances of theirs were known, they 
would be at once repudiated and cast out by the unanimous voice 
of Islam. That may be so; but religious reforms have a way of 
beginning with very small minorities. And it is never well to 
underestimate the vitality that lies in a religion nor the strange 
power that every religion has of transforming itself in adaptation 
to new sjtuations. And yet more, it may be said that it is exactly 
the men who feel and speak in this way whom missionaries should 
try to reach. They are plainly conscious of a need; they are on 
the road either to Christ or to entire unbelief. There could hardly 
be a greater folly than to drive off such men by reiterated attacks 
upon what, for their memories at least, is full of all that is sacred 
and dear. Controversy accomplishes nothing save controversy. 
Show them Christ, and for the rest keep silence. 

Finally, Mr. Leeder saw an abundance of true religion. Beneath 
the forms and in the most unexpected places, wherever he went, 
the Spirit was plainly at work. Yet he would have seen more 
and understood more if the zikr worship of the derwishes had not 
been repellent tohim. There he was hampered by a lack of imagina- 
tion and by too strong a feeling for decorum and order. At another 
point also he was hampered. He did not recognize the eternal, 
and apparently necessary, contrast between theology and religion, 
and in consequence in his effort to appreciate and be just to the 
religion of Islam—mystical to its core—he felt that he had to defend, 
or at least to put a good face upon, its theology—a difficult if not 
impossible task. We now say as little as we can about certain 
developments of Calvinism, especially in some Dutch confessicns ; 
Islam might well be left to grow into the same attitude and aot 
driven to elaborate attempts to explain away indubitable facts. 

I have written at length elsewhere of the need in the missionary 
of sympathy, courtcsy and patience. Here I would earnestly 
commend to all missionaries the study of Mr. Leeder’s last pages 
(894 ff.) and especially the final paragraph which I transcribe—in 
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it is the root of the matter: ‘The Christian message, and all the 
moral splendour which has come from its advance, does not need, 
as a preparation for its conquest, anything of abuse or unfair de- 
preciation towards Mohammed or his religion, or indeed towards 
any religion. These things occupy our time unprofitably and impede 
our progress. Our work is to be Christians, in the simple way of 
Christ, and then to say to men of other beliefs—Here is Jesus, 
what think ye of Him ?’ 


D. B. MacpoNaLp 
Hartrorp, U.S.A. 





THE PROVINCE OF SHANTUNG 


Suantune. The Sacred Province of China in some of its Aspects. Compiled 
and Edited by Rosert Coventry Forsytu, English Baptist Mission, 
Shantung, China. Shanghai: Christian Literature Society. 20s. 1912. 


THis well-gotten-up quarto is the most extended missionary 
account of a single province of China that the reviewer has seen. 
Its contributors number more than thirty, among whom are some 
of the ablest missionaries of Shantung. The many half-tone illustra- 
tions, while not well printed, are nevertheless wisely chosen, and 
greatly aid the letterpress. Its maps are as well finished as if 
made in Edinburgh or Gotha, though in point of accuracy and in 
the material included they may be open to criticism. In its scope 
also it is promising. A full index, confusingly and needlessly sub- 
divided under each letter of the alphabet, makes it a volume of 
convenient reference. 

The production of missionary literature has reached the stage 
where object-lessons and suggestions are eagerly sought. The 
question naturally arises whether this work is one which can be 
wisely followed as a norm for such regional expositions of missionary 
environment, history and achievement. Yes and no. The third 
paragraph of the preface may account for most of the volume’s 
weaknesses as a missionary production. It is apparently intended 
to serve as a general guide for the use of the traveller and secular 
resident as well as for a missionary constituency ; and this mixed 
objective is far from ideal, except as it aids in securing a wider 
sale for a costly volume. 

The work contains many chapters which in the reviewer’s opinion 
should appear in an ideal regional missionary handbook. Dr. 
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Arthur Smith’s introduction clearly indicates the respects in which 
Shantung may profitably be studied as a ‘ cross-section exhibit of 
the growth of the whole Empire from an early period to the present 
time,’ and it also inspires the missionary there to investigate the 
various attractive topics which are tantalizingly hinted at. Presi- 
dent Bergen’s chapter on the sages of Shantung, Confucius and 
Mencius, is an unusually comprehensive and interesting account 
of the men who have made the province China’s Holy Land. His 
illuminating map, combining historic and modern features, is com- 
mendable. The anonymous writer of the chapter on China’s most 
famous, most holy mountain, T’ai Shan, makes the monographs of 
Chavannes and Tschepe almost unnecessary in the matter of details, 
but he lacks the religious spirit of Dr. Edkins in dealing with such 
atheme. Valuable as Baron von Richtofen’s account of the physical 
and material aspects of the province was in 1871, Frau Netz’s 
translation of portions of his work is by no means up to date. This 
section does not satisfy the student of missionary conditions and it 
must be equally unacceptable to the economist. The three chapters 
on the religions of Shantung deal with Roman Catholicism, admir- 
ably but too briefly sketched by Bishop Giesen, Mohammedanism, 
dispatched in a two-page summary, and Protestantism, to which 
over one hundred pages are devoted. Under the latter heading, 
sketches of three missionary martyrs and twenty-two pioneers 
and veterans appear, most of them very inadequately portrayed, 
and with no reference to relative values—a fact which is very un- 
fortunate in the case of such men as Drs. Mateer, Nevius, Smith, 
Richard, Corbett, Faber and Bishop Scott. Sketches of sixteen 
societies labouring in Shantung are of very unequal value, most of 
the writers being fettered by space limitations. Professor Luce’s 
account of education in the province is important, despite the undue 
space given to the ancient régime and the unduly brief exposition 
of the new education. Mr. Whiteright’s circumstantial description 
of his institutional work and Dr. Johnson’s chapter on Shantung 
from a medical point of view are quite satisfactory. 

The volume contains much that might well be either eliminated 
entirely or else should be greatly abridged. Thus the chapter on 
treaty ports and most of all the lengthy article on the Imperial 
Post Office are open to criticism in point of length or inclusion. Dr. 
Chalfant’s specialty, ancient Chinese coinage, rightly finds a place 
in the publications of the Carnegie Institution, but could well be 
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omitted here in order to gain space. ‘Places of Interest and Centres 
of Influence’ could profitably be relegated to a guide-book, or greatly 
abbreviated. Abridged summaries of the chapters on the Yellow 
River and Shantung’s products would greatly improve the volume. 
Appendixes B and C are irrelevant. The editor’s chapter on Shan- 
tung’s problems and their solution is too brief to be satisfactory. 
While the value of the book as a whole must be acknowledged, it 
exhibits a lack of perspective and fails to view the province as a great 
missionary proposition to be effectively occupied and wisely staffed. 


Haruan P. Beacu 
Yate, U.S.A. 





JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE 


Tue Japanese Nation. Its Land, its People and its Life; with Special 
Consideration to its Relations with the United States. By Inazo 
Nirose, A.M., Ph.D. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50 net; 6s. net. rogr2. 

Just Berore THe Dawn. The Life and Work of Sontoku Ninomiya. By 
R. C. Armstronc, M.A. New York and London: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50 net; 6s. 6d. net. 1912. 

A Peasant Sace or Japan. The Life and Work of Sontoku Ninomiya. 
Translated from the Hétokuki by Tapasu Yosuimoto. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 4s. 6d. net. 1912. 


Mucu is said nowadays concerning sympathy as the great essential 
in the understanding of another, whether that other be an individual 
or an aggregate of individuals. The three books before us have as 
their one object the giving of pictures of life and delineations of 
character calculated to enable the West to understand Japan. 

Those who administer the funds of the Carnegie Peace Endowment 
consider it well to enable men to go from America to Japan and vice 
versa to bring about a better mutual understanding. Dr. Nitobe 
being the first lecturer sent as peace envoy, he naturally has much to 
say on this topic, and in this review we shall endeavour to let him 
speak for himself and his people in his own felicitous style. ‘It is 
not by mutual fault-finding,’ he says, ‘ or by exaggerating each other’s 
peculiarities that we can arrive at understanding or appreciation. 
Not by antipathy but by sympathy ; not by hostility but by hospi- 
tality; not by enmity but by amity does one race come to know 
theheart of another ’(p. 9). This is part of the missionary message. 
Sympathy and the consequent understanding are not ends, however, 
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but means leading to such bearing of one another’s burdens as to 
fulfil the law of Christ, and such learning from one another as to 
fulfil those laws of our nature which God has implanted in us. Another 
great theme of Dr. Nitobe’s book is expressed in the following passage 
in which he appears as historian and seer: ‘ As at the dawn of our 
pedagogic history we sat at the feet of Hindu and Chinese sages, and 
as in the course of time we imbibed their precepts and made of them 
the very fibre of our being ; as we placed ourselves under the tutelage 
of European and American teachers,—so in the future we should 
show forth what may be expected of the spiritual wedding of the 
East and the West’ (p. 202). ‘ Who can tell whether Asia’s ideas, 
apparently long forgotten and weakened, may not still rise again . . . 
to fructify the earth hand in hand with European ideas?’ Who, 
indeed, can tell ? 

The lecturer speaks freely of the faults of his people, and, by the 
way, of the faults of the Americans. He deplores the increase of 
materialism in both countries and regrets that ‘ Japan and America 
head the world’s list in numbers of divorces ’ (p. 164). ‘I live,’ he 
says sadly, ‘in a land famed for its soldiers and sailors, but I cannot 
free myself from the thought that armament and militarism will ulti- 
mately spell the ruin of the nations that play with them ’ (p. 329). 

In his lecture on Religious Beliefs he says of the word kami, 
which represents various degrees of deity, if we may so speak: ‘ As 
far as I can translate it, it lies between super-man and superhuman 
being ’ (p. 128). There being no higher idea of God it is not strange 
that these confessions have to be made: ‘The absence of moral 
factors in our educational system is a matter of serious concern. . . . 
Broad views of humanity, the recognition of a world-standard of 
right and wrong, the deepening of personal responsibility—irrespec- 
tive of race or nation—are too often sadly lacking in the systems of 
ethics and in the religions proposed ’ (pp. 199, 174). 

We have space to quote no more. Coming to criticism, we 
remember that the book is really but a collection of lectures delivered 
to popular audiences. The lecturer regrets that he did not specialize 
with regard to relations between the United States and Japan, but 
it is well this regret came late, for the last five lectures on topics such 
as this are of lesser interest and importance. 

There is too much of special pleading. For example, the Japanese 
are defended against the accusation that they are wantonly fond of 
fighting by asking the question,‘ Is there any other nation that can 
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boast of two hundred and thirty years of continuous peace ?’ (p. 17). 
‘It is said that the Japanese have no love for more land, and that no 
pressure has been put upon the people of Formosa to effect assimila- 
tion or Japanization ’ (pp. 825, 256). Into the facts of the case we 
have not room to go, but such statements are a darkening of counsel. 

We have too few biographies of Japanese, and it is unfortunate 
that a Canadian missionary in Japan and a Japanese student at 
Oxford have both given us biographies of Ninomiya, an economist 
who flourished in the first half of the last century. He was a teacher 
of morals as well as of economy, but his cult would hardly have been 
revived by the Government but for the enormous debt saddled 
on the nation by the Russo-Japanese war, and the consequent desire 
to teach the people thrift. Mr. Yoshimoto’s work is simply a trans- 
lation of a Japanese book setting forth the life and teaching of the 
founder of the Hotoku Society, the fundamental principle of which 
is that men must by righteousness and industry requite the favours 
bestowed upon them. 

Mr. Armstrong gives the same material, but adds outlines of the 
doctrines of Buddhism, Confucianism and Shintoism, together with 
criticisms of Ninomiya’s attempt to solve in so imperfect a way the 
great problems of life. The book is instructive as showing what 
men did, and are still doing, in their own strength. As Dr. Abbott 
of the University of Toronto says in his thoughtful introduction, 
‘Even morality seems to have been a means to an economic end 
rather than a thing in itself.’ 

It would be well for missionaries during the years of their appren- 
ticeship to make studies looking toward the production of such 
books as this, but they should have the work carefully criticized by 
a competent hand before publication. The Japanese writer has 
availed himself of such help, but many revisions should be made 
in Just Before the Dawn if a second edition is called for. 


F. Mutter 
Tokyo 





MISSIONS AND THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE 


WELTMISSION UND THEOLOGIscHE ARBEIT. Von Jutius Ricuter, D.theol., D.D. 
Gitersloh: C. Bertelsmann. 1913. 


Tue Ausschuss of German missionary societies not long ago reached 
the conclusion that missions ought to be more strongly represented 
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in the universities, and requested Dr. Richter to surrender his 
pastoral charge and take the necessary steps to secure appointment 
as a teacher of missions in Berlin University. The present volume 
of 124 pages is an essay on a subject prescribed by the theological 
faculty of the University in connexion with this appointment. 

Dr. Richter begins with a brief sketch of the present missionary 
situation. In illustration of its critical nature he points out 
that in the past when primitive peoples have entered the field of 
world history they have given up their traditional animism and 
adopted a religion of culture. In the promising dawn of their 
historical existence the Germans and Slavs adopted Christianity, 
the Arabs and Turks Islam, and the Mongols, for the most part, 
Buddhism. No one can foresee the réle which the primitive peoples 
of Africa, Oceania and south-eastern Asia will play in world history, 
or how much depends on their being given the opportunity of 
receiving Christianity in this critical hour of their development. 
Dr. Richter finds a second historical parallel in the Renaissance, 
and the momentous issue for the peoples of Asia seems to him 
to be whether they will be stimulated for a time by the intoxi- 
cating wine of a purely intellectual renaissance and then like Italy 
sink back into lethargy, or whether like the nations whose energies 
were vitalized by the Reformation they will find in a religious revival 
a rejuvenation of their powers. 

In a second chapter Dr. Richter describes the growing efforts 
of the Protestant Churches of Europe and America to cope with the 
demands of the missionary opportunity. His review of this develop- 
ment is governed by the conviction that for the accomplishment of 
a world mission the Protestant denominations must become a world 
Church. In Germany missionary development has been determined 
by the existence of an established Church maintained by public 
funds. This has made it inevitable that the conduct of missionary 
work should be in the hands of independent societies, however 
desirable it may be in theory that the Church itself should discharge 
its missionary responsibility through its own official organs. In 
Great Britain what impresses Dr. Richter is the degree in which 
missionary effort is an integral part of the life of the nation in 
consequence of its intimate association with many of the most im- 
portant events in the national development, such as the abolition of 
the slave trade, the struggle regarding the charter of the East India 
Company, the Indian Mutiny and the explorations of David Living- 
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stone. In America he is especially struck by the systematic attempt 
to imbue one class of the community after another with the mission- 
ary idea, though he notes with surprise the comparative neglect in 
America of the two classes to which most attention has been given in 
Germany—the ministerial and teaching professions. From his survey 
of missionary development in Europe and America Dr. Richter reaches 
the conclusion that a stage has been reached at which the co-operation 
of theological science is urgently needed, inasmuch as the pressing 
problem of practical co-operation raises theological questions which 
can be solved only with the help of Church History, Systematic 
Theology and Symbolics, and, further, the deliberate cultivation of 
an ecumenical consciousness is essential if the Protestant Churches 
are ever to become a world Church. 

In the third and longest chapter, Dr. Richter deals with the 
practical execution of the missionary task, selecting for consideration 
four subjects—the formation of national Churches, Christian educa- 
tion, missionary apologetic and the relation of missionary science to 
such kindred sciences as geography, anthropology and philology. 

Having prepared the ground by this review, Dr. Richter is ready 
in a brief concluding chapter to deal with the main theme of his essay 
—the place of missionary subjects in the theological curriculum. 
His argument is greatly hampered by the necessity of having to find 
a place for a vast new development in the life of the Church within 
the fixed limits of a scheme that was framed before that development 
was foreseen. Given the scheme, it is evident that the discipline 
to which missions must be attached is Practical Theology. That 
discipline has, however, been elaborated with home conditions in 
view, and the immense and varied problems to which missionary 
work has given rise cannot be conformed to the traditional moulds 
without being robbed of much of their vitality and signification. 
Dr. Richter was doubtless prevented by the conditions of his task 
from asserting boldly that the old system is too narrow to cover 
the new facts, but it is to this that his argument leads. As against 
the view that missions can best be treated in the theological curriculum 
by assigning different parts of the subjects to the disciplines with 
which they are most closely related (cf. the article of Professor Mirbt 
summarized in IRM. for April, pp. 366-7), Dr. Richter maintains that 
the history of missions is not a completed process and therefore is 
not properly a department of Church History. It is inseparably 
bound up with a stupendous practical task to be fulfilled by the 
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Church in the present amid conditions that are continually changing— 
a task that possesses a real unity and needs to be viewed and studied 
as a whole. Theological science cannot at the present day fulfil its 
function without somehow making provision for the serious study of 
the expansion of the Church in the non-Christian world. 

If the essay had not been written with German conditions so 
largely in view one would be tempted to urge that it should be made 
accessible in a translation to English and American readers. The 
value of the book to the student is increased by fourteen pages of 
notes, containing references to literature on the many important 
subjects on which Dr. Richter touches. With some of Dr. Richter’s 
generalizations and judgments every one will not agree, and we have 
detected one or two trifling inaccuracies; but taken as a whole, 
the essay is a remarkably impressive presentation of the magnitude, 
complexity and significance of the missionary task of the Church. 

J. H. OtpHAm 


QEpinsurcu 





THE POPULAR PRESENTATION OF THE MISSIONARY IDEA 


Tue Catt or THE Wor_p, or, Every Man’s Supreme Opportunity. By W. E. 
Doveuty. New York: Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada. 1912. 

Outiines or Missionary History. By Artuur De Wirr Mason, D.D. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 6s. $1.50. 1912. 

Was JEDERMANN HEUTE VON DER Mission wissEN muss. Von Emu Strimpret. 
Berlin: Martin Warneck. Brosch. M. 1.50; geb. M. 2. 1911. 
Missions, Tuer Rise anp DeveLopment. By Louise Creicnuron. Home 
University Library. London: Williams & Norgate. New York: 

Henry Holt. 1s. 1912. 

Tue Missionary Campaicn. Its Principles, Methods, and Problems. By 
W. S. Hooton. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 2s. 6d. net. 1912. 

Tue Missionary Prospect. By C. H. Rosinson, D.D. London: S. W. 
Partridge. 3s. 6d. net. 1912. 


WE have here half a dozen books dealing with the subject of foreign 
missions, all written within the last year or two, and all published 
with expectation apparently of a good sale. Though differing con- 
siderably in literary style and calibre, they are all worth reading, 
and the fact of their appearance so nearly at the same time is 
evidence of the widespread interest now felt in their common subject. 
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Mr. Doughty’s modest little volume The Call of the World is in 
every one of its hundred pages an inspiring trumpet-call to the whole 
Church, though written more particularly for American laymen. 
Getting some of his materials, as he himself says, from Dr. Mott, 
he has his own gift of putting facts in a fresh and striking way. The 
‘Widening Sovereignty of Christ’ brings the challenge of a great 
task which America especially is bound to take up. ‘God has 
made America a giant in size that America may do a giant’s share 
in the world-wide propagation of the Gospel.’ The breezy, prayerful 
optimism of this little volume makes it helpful and cheering. 

Mr. Mason’s book, also American in origin and plan, gives a 
systematic though not a complete summary of mission history by 
quoting books published in America, and nearly all written by 
American authors. This in itself is notable, though the result gives a 
rather one-sided view of things. The inclusion of the negro problem 
and of home missions to immigrants from Europe adds a special 
element of interest to a volume which, it must be confessed, is some- 
what unequal in style and treatment. Was it worth while to take 
up more than half a page with rather mediocre doggerel, not very 
appropriate to the modern Japan? We would rather have wel- 
comed more historical details like that most moving reference to the 
Mayhew family, which for the period of one hundred and sixty 
consecutive years carried on a truly apostolic succession in mis- 
sionary work among the Indians of the islands off Massachusetts. 
Mr. Mason well compares these Mayhews of five noble generations 
with a similar succession in the family of Bénisch among the Mor- 
avians. The notice of missions in Korea—like indeed most of the book 
—is clear and forcible, but the following statement made without 
any reference seems to ask for some further elucidation: ‘ Practic- 
ally all the Protestant churches in Korea, about two hundred, are 
self-supporting, and out of their great poverty their members contri- 
bute to the work an average of more than $11 2 month.’ Does this 
mean that each church gives $11 a month? If so it might be 
put more clearly. But if, as the phrasing should indicate, Mr. 
Mason means that.each member gives that sum per month, it would 
be interesting to learn the authority on which the statement is made: 
it is certainly surprising. 

Mr. Striimpfel’s What Everybody should know To-day about Missions, 
if taken literally, puts forth a difficult standard of knowledge, for his 
book, written with characteristic German thoroughness and accuracy 
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(one slight error is 1859 instead of 1857 for the Indian Mutiny), 
reviews all missions and revels in figures. He is judicially fair alike 
in praise or censure ; evangelical in the best sense; severe, but not 
too severe, on Romanists who ‘ dog the heels of Protestant missions, 
in order to fight for the fruits of the work.’ Mr. Striimpfel (like all 
of us) has a great admiration for Gustav Warneck, of whom he re- 
minds us at times. This good book should have an index. 

There remain three English books, of which Mrs. Creighton’s is a 
charmingly written history of mission development; Mr. Hooton’s, 
a thoughtful and well-balanced statement and discussion of the 
principal problems of the missionary conflict (campaign is surely 
too ephemeral a title); while Dr. Robinson’s scholarly work, com- 
bining to a considerable extent both of these points of view, has a 
special value owing to the writer’s originality in thought and expres- 
sion. In spiritual power and suggestiveness The Missionary Prospect 
must rank high : it is a book both for the heart and head. Yet when 
the writer deplores the ‘superficial conversion’ induced by the 
Roman missionary system we wish that he had also mentioned 
that equally deplorable feature of their proceedings already quoted 
from Mr. Striimpfel—the dogging of Protestant work in order to 
wreck it. 

We must add something more about the one book of the six 
written by a woman. There are considerable gaps, of course, in 
the history, for the plan adopted is to choose examples rather than 
to attempt a complete narrative. But the grouping of facts chosen 
is picturesque, the views expressed are wide and tolerant, and 
though no rhetoric is used, deep earnestness is evident on every page. 
Mrs. Creighton has given us a book which few could have written. 

Let us now compare briefly the treatment of one or two leading 
topics, and first—the missionary obligation. Dr. Robinson (most 
inspiring on this point), Mr. Hooton, Mr. Striimpfel and Mr. Doughty 
all agree in enforcing the essentially missionary character of Christi- 
anity, even apart from the express command of its Divine Founder. 
This is, we think, generally recognized now as a valuable position in 
missionary apologetics, gradually arrived at but permanently to 
be maintained. Mr. Mason’s treatment of this point does not seem 
satisfactory. ‘The only right we have to go as messengers to the 
unconverted with the gospel of salvation through Christ is the fact 
that He has commanded us to do so.’ We agree with Mr. Hooton 
that ‘the Bible is full of teaching which in its logical issue and quite 
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apart from the risen Saviour’s final charge would require us to go 
with the message to all nations.’ 

On the subject of women’s work in missions—both for and by 
women—Mrs. Creighton has one of her best chapters, and one sentence 
might well become classical: ‘Every advance in foreign mission work 
only shows more clearly the need and importance of women’s work.’ 
Dr. Robinson and Mr. Hooton also have special chapters on this 
head. It is one of the surprises in mission study that it took men 
more than half a century to realize that at least half the world con- 
sists of women. 

Let us note in passing, what all workers in this Review must 
surely rejoice to see, the international tone of most of these books. 
Missions know no political frontiers, and we find, for example, just as 
warm and thankful appreciation of the devoted work of the apos- 
tolic Coillard in Mr. Striimpfel’s German volume, as could, have been 
written by any Frenchman. This is but right, and merks the sound- 
ness as well as the generosity of heart which should animate all 
disciples of the same Master. 


R. MAcoNACHIE 
BrxLey 





EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN INDIA 


Tue Epvucation or THE WomeEN or Inpia. By Minna G. Cowan, M.A. 
Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 3s. 6d. net. 1912. 


No problems of all the many now weighing heavily on the conscience 
of the Christian Church are more pressing and more intricate than 
those connected with the education of women in India. A momentous 
force of unknown operation is coming to birth among that highly 
sensitive nation and it is no longer possible to ignore its significance. 
Every year more girls are placed under instruction, the instruction 
becomes every year more thorough and more influential, and every 
year reveals more clearly the discrepancy between the educated 
woman and the existing social and religious order. 

In most parts of India this new force has been brought into being, 
and is now fostered and controlled, mainly by Christian missions. 
The great bulk of the secondary education of girls is provided by them, 
and at present the secondary education, as supplying the teachers, 
determines the tone and spirit of the primary schools. Whether, in 
view of the probable vast increase in the education of girls, it is 
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possible and advisable for the missions to aim at increasing their 
work in like proportion and at thus retaining their present position 
of immense influence, whether the Christian girls in the high schools 
or the non-Christian girls in the primary schools should be the first 
care, whether it would be wisest to concentrate the missionary force 
on the training of teachers for both kinds of work, what attitude the 
missions should take with regard to the university education of 
Indian women, whether the present curricula and methods in the 
mission schools are likely to produce women who will be both Indian 
and Christian—these and other like questions are no longer of mere 
academic interest but of the most poignant urgency. 

A very good introduction to this subject is provided by Miss 
Cowan’s book. Viewing the matter from a Christian standpoint, 
the author yet gives just consideration to the non-religious education 
provided by Government, where such exists, and to the schools 
established with a view to religious propaganda by Hindu and 
Mohammedan committees, and writes throughout the book with 
discriminating sympathy. Details must of course be taken in strict 
relation to the date at which the facts were collected, as in so vast a 
field even two or three years bring about significant changes. But 
this is inevitable and, if due caution is observed by the reader, not 
very important. With regard to the general situation the book 
may confidently be recommended as a well-filled and well-arranged 
storehouse of information. 


ELEANOR McDouGALL 
Westrieitp Cotitece, Lonpon 





CASTE AND THE MISSIONARY 


In tus Brinman’s Hoty Lanp: A Recorp or Service In THE Mysore. 
By Bensamin Rosinson. With Foreword by Henry Haigh, D.D. 
London: C. H. Kelly. 1s, 6d. net. 1912. 


THE importance of this book is not to be measured by its size. It 
is the record of a costly experiment made humbly and with whole- 
hearted self-surrender, and so, even when it seemed to fail, establish- 
ing conclusions of far-reaching significance. 
The problem set before all missionaries is to discover means 
whereby they can bridge the gulf which divides them as strangers 
39 
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and foreigners from those whom they are longing to bring to the 
feet of their Master. This book throws fresh light on the stupendous 
difficulty of that problem in India. For here is the story of a man 
filled with the true missionary spirit : devoting himself without stint 
to the task set before him: studying the language of his people till 
he thought and dreamt in it : saturating himself in their sacred litera- 
ture: watchful to cast out of his own life anything that might 
offend their susceptibilities : making himself as far as possible, even 
to the ruin of his own health, one with them in food and dress: 
feeling their sins as a burden on his own conscience before God. 
And the net result of all his striving seems at first sight to be merely 
negative: ‘Change of dress in Mysore hinders the real work of 
reaching the hearts of the Kanarese people.’ Yet even if this were 
all, we may make bold to say that the experiment was worth while. 
It has been made once for all. Loving hearts and sensitive con- 
sciences need never tread that path again. 

But this is not all. The effort to draw nearer heart to heart with 
his Indian brothers brought with it clearer insight into the meaning 
and power of that institution which for three thousand years has 
been the dominant factor in the life and thought of Hindustan. 
‘ Caste is birth and cannot be assumed.’ To those who are under 
its sway it is of direct divine appointment. The thought of it is 
closely knit into one with all their faith in God. And yet caste so 
consecrates the bond which unites all who share a common blood, 
and feed on common food, as to exclude the possibility of any wider 
brotherhood, and makes them feel that it is a profanation to share 
the knowledge even of their sacred scriptures with an outsider. 
The facts no doubt are familiar, but we cannot but be grateful for 
any experience that enables us to realize them once more in their 
awful intensity. Hinduism is a fortress in our Promised Land too 
strongly entrenched and too vigilantly guarded to be taken by 
direct assault. And clear insight into the nature of the task of 
reducing it is necessary if weak hearts are not to faint ‘ with weary 
looking for the day.’ For siege operations are necessarily slow, and 
may easily seem to be making no progress up to the very moment 
of the final triumph. A fortress falls altogether if it falls at all. 

J.O. F. Murray 


Setwyn Co.iece, CAMBRIDGE 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of the 
co-operation of Professor Harlan P. Beach (New York), Dr. Julius 
Richter (Berlin), M. Mare Boegner (Paris), Professor H. M. van Nes 
(Leiden), Rev. F. R. Schepelern (Aarhus), Mr. J. N. Farquhar (Calcutta), 


Dr. Eugene Stock (London). 


Published matter on subjects relating to missions is included when it is 


of exceptional interest. 


Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by f. 
Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 624. 
Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


MAIN HEADINGS OF 


. History. 

. MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHY. 

. THE Home Base. 

. THE MIssIon FIELpDs. 

. WorkKS OF REFERENCE. 

. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF MISSIONS. 

. THE TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS 
OF MISSIONARIES. 

. MissiIoNARY METHODs. 


I. History 
History of Missi 


a i 





ry 


DIE WICHTIGSTEN MISSIONSINSTRUCTIONEN 
ZINZENDORFs. Herausgegeben und einge- 
leitet von O. Uttend6rfer. Hefte zur 
Missionskunde Nr. 12. 60 S. Herrnhut: 
Miss. Buchh. 50 Pfg. 1913. 434. 

Eine Zusammenstellung der Missionsinstruct- 
ionen Zinzendorfs aus den Jahren 1732-1742 (I- 
VIII) und von Spargenberg 1754 (IX) im 
originalen Wortlaut mit den in den Handschriften 
sich findenden, wichtigeren Varianten. 


See also 472, 477, 494, 542, 549, 560. 


il. Missionary Biography 


Zoon DES EVANGELIES EN ZOON VAN MOHAM- 
MED. J. Henzel. 41 blz. Rotterdam: 
Bredée. £0.15. 1913. . 

A biography of J. Awetaranian, formerly a 


h 
Turkish mollah, now a missionary of the German 
Orient Mission. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


THE CHURCH IN THE MISSION FIELD. 

CoMITY, CO-OPERATION AND UNITY. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON-CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIONS. 

SOcIAL AND POLITICAL RELATIONS OF 
MISSIONS. 

HorRTATORY AND PRACTICAL. 

NEw MIssIONARY MAGAZINES. 

MISSIONARY EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 


IX. 
X. 
XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 


An Heroic Bishop: THE Lire Storyfor 
FRENCH OF LAHORE. Eugene Stock, D.D. 
127pp. London: Hodder. 2s.net. 1913. 
36. 
$ A brief résumé, mainly but not wholly drawn 
from the larger Life, now out of print. The 
value and interest are increased by touches of 
personal knowledge. 


A WEeEstT-PoINTER IN THE LAND OF THE 


Mrixapo. Laura Delany Garst. Illus. 
295 pp. New York: Revell. $1.25 net. 
1913. 437. 


Lieutenant Garst laboured devotedly for 
fifteen years in Japan. His wife has given some- 
what over-intimate details of their family life, 
yet these provide the reader with many sidelights 
upon Japanese life and missionary labour there. 


W- Claus. Translated 
'Stockholm : Evang. 
Férlags-Expedition. 


Dr. Lupvic KRapF. 
by Elsa Ribbing. 2735S. 
Fosterlands-Stiftelsens 
Kr. 1.75. 1912. 438. 
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Davin Livincstong. Alfred Casalis. 2e édi- 
tion. 56 pp. Paris: Société des Missions 
Evangéliques. o fr. 50. 1913. 439. 


SAMUEL Prarce, M.A., The Baptist Brainerd. 
S. Pearce Carey. Illus. 229 pp. London: 
The Carey Press. 2s. r913. 440. 

The life of a devoted Baptist pastor at 
Birmingham, who longed to join his intimate 
friend Carey in India, but died at the age of 
thirty-three in 1799. 

NATHAN Sites, An Epic of the East. S. Moore 
Sites. Illus. 256 pp. New York: Revell. 
$r.50 net. 912. 447. 

A picture of one of the most saintly and success- 
ful of Methodist missionaries, who gave thirty- 
five years’ service in Foochow and its neighbour- 
heed The illustrations, both coloured and 
half-tone, are beautiful. 


Lire or G. L. WHarRton. Emma Richardson 

on, with Foreword by Archibald 

McLean. Illus. 251 pp. New York: 
Revell. $1.25 net. 1913. 442. 

Mrs. Wharton sketches the main points of 
her husband’s life and work in North India, 
where he laboured almost a quarter of a century 
as the first pioneer of the Disciples of Christ. 
He was an effective promoter of the missionary 
cause in the United States and in Australia, and 
as a missionary he was a good evangelist, a 
temperance reformer, an educator, and a Christian 
philanthropist. 

Epocu MAKERS OF MoDERN Missions. Archi- 
bald McLean. Illus. 302 pp. New York 
and London: Revell. $1 net. 3s. 6d. net. 
I9I2. 443. 

The subjects of the sixteen biographies be- 
longed to ten branches of the Christian Church 
and laboured in seven different fields. In most 
cases the author indicates the secret of the wide 
national or racial influence of the workers. 


See also 612. 


lll. The Home Base 


Diz MIssIon AUF DER KANZEL UND IM VEREIN. 
Sammlung von Predigten, Vortragen und 
Skizzen tiber die kathol. Mission, unter 
Mitwirkung anderer Mitglieder der Gesell- 
schaft Jesu, herausgegeben von A. Huonder, 
S.J. tes Bandchen. 1575S. Freiburg: 
Herdersche Verlagsbuchh. M.2.60. 1912. 


444. 
Zwilf meme und Skizzen als Materialien 
Sammlung zu Missionsvortragen, zum Teil in 
voller Ausfiihrung, andere nur in fliichtigem 
Gedankenaufriss und mit Angaben fiir weitere 
Durcharbeitung. 


DIE EVANGELISCHE Mission. Aus Natur und 
Geisteswelt. S. Baudert. 123 S. Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner. Geb. M. 1.25. 1913. 


445. 

ine knappe, instruktive Orientierung iiber 
die evangelische Heidenmission, besonders die 
deutsche. I. ihre Geschichte in der Heimat 
S. 1-33; II. ihre Arbeitsweise S. 33-53; 


III. ihre wichtigeren Arbeitsfelder S. 53-116, 
wobei die deutschen Kolonien eingehender 
behandelt werden. (S. 91-116.) 

AusstRE UND INNERE MISSION IN IHRER 
GEGENSEITIGEN BEZIEHUNG NACH GB. 
SCHICHTE UND ARBEITSWEISE, Zwei Vortrage 
von Miss. Insp. M. Schlunk und Direktor 
D. Martin Hennig. Flugschriften der Han- 
seatischoldenb. Miss. Konf. 32S. Bremen; 
Morgenbesser. 20 Pfg. 1913. 446. 

1. Welche Beziehungen sind zwischen der 
Heidenmission und der Inneren Mission der 
deutsch-evang. Kirche im Laufe ihrer Geschichte 
festzustellen ? Von M. Schlunk. 2. Was kén- 
nen Heidenmission und Innere Mission in der 
Gegenwart von einander lernen? Von M. 
Hennig. 

{DIE GEGENWARTIGE LAGE DER WELTMISSION 
UND DIE ALTE CHRISTENHEIT. Miss. Insp. 
Lic. Frohnmeyer. EMM. 1913. (IV) 145- 
62; (V) 202-12. 447. 

tRoms ANTEIL AM MISSIONSWERK. Prof. D. 
Schmidlin. ZM. 1913. (II) 97-117. 448. 

{PROTESTANTISCHE ANKLAGEN GEGEN DIE 
KATHOLISCHE MISSIONSLITTERATUR. P. M. 
Galm. ZM. 10913. (II) 134-46. 449. 

+ D1z WISSENSCHAFTLICHE MISSIONSLITTERATUR 
DER SKANDINAVISCHEN LANDER IN DEN 
LETZTEN 5 JAHREN. P. Berlin. AMZ. 
1913. (IV) 167-76. 450. 

THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER IN COLLEGE. W. 
Paton. 24 pp. London: S.C.M._ 1913. 

' 
5g a brief discussion on how to present 
the missionary call to others, advice as to self- 
preparation, grouped topics for missionary dis- 
cussions, and a well-selected list of books ‘ chosen 
mostly because of their combination of cheapness 
and cheerfulness.’ It is encouraging to find this 
Review included in the list. 

See also 440, 514, 552. 


IV. The Mission Fields 
Japan (including Ch and Formoea) 


{THe TweELFtH GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
CONFERENCE OF FEDERATED MISSIONS IN 
japan. JE. 1913. (Feb.) 70-92. 452. 

REpoRTs OF COMMISSIONS PREPARATORY TO 
CONTINUATION COMMITTEE CONFERENCES IN 
Japan. April 1913. 172 pp.*« Printed for 
private circulation by the; Committee of 
Arrangements. 453. 

FINDINGS OF THE CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 
CONFERENCES HELD IN TOKYO, JAPAN, 
April 3-11, 1913, under the Presidency of 
Dr. J. R. Mott, Chairman of the Continua- 
tion Committee of the Edinburgh World 
Missionary Conference. 68 pp. Published 
by the Committee of Arrangements. 454. 


Our NeicHBourRs, THE JAPANESE. Joseph 
King Goodrich. Illus. 253 pp. Chicago: 








Browne & Co. $1.25 net. 1953. 455. 
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A readable summary of the land, peoples, 
rulers, and history of Japan and its Korean and 
Formosan territories by an ex-professor of the 
Imperial College at Kyoto who has known Japan 
since 1866. 

A Peasant SAGE oF JAPAN: The Life and 
Work of Ninomiya Sontoku. Translated 
from the Hétokuki by Tadasu Yoshimoto. 
Intro. by J. Estlin Carpenter, D.Litt. 
xvi+254 pp. London: Longmans. 4s. 6d. 
net. 1912. 456. 

See review, p. 600. 

{MISSIONARY METHODS IN THE Far East. 
Masujiro Honda. EW. 1913. (Apr.) 
178-86. 457. 

{JAPAN UND DAS CHRISTENTUM. Missionssup. 
D. Schiller. ZMR. 1913. (III) 65-78; 
(IV) 97-111. 458. 

MORGENROTE IN JAPAN. D. E. A. Schiller. 

S. _ Berlin - Schoeneberg: Protest. 
Schriften Verlag. 60 Pfg. 1913. 459. 

Werbeschrift fiir den allg. ev. prot. Miss. 
Verein, speziell seine Arbeit in Japan. 

INSIDE VIEWS oF Mission Lire. Annie L. 
A. Baird. 138 pp. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press. 35 cents. 1913. 460. 

More than twenty years in Korea enable Mrs. 
Baird, who is a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church, to write helpfully to young missionaries 
on missionary life and work—its temptations, 
trials, diversions and joys. 

See also 437 (Biography) ; 564, 572, 573, 596, 
599, 604, 615 (Findings of Continuation 
Committee Conferences) ; 569, 572 (Evan- 
gelistic) ; 574 (Education of Women) ; 6o0rz 
(Occupation) ; 602-3 (Philanthropy); 66x 
(Basis for Civilization). 


China 


FINDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
HELD IN SHANGHAI, March I1I-14, 1913, 
under the Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott, 
Chairman of the Continuation Committee 
of the Edinburgh World Missionary Confer- 
ence. 48pp. 461. 

{THE CONTINUATION COMMITTEE CONFERENCES 
tn Cutna. I. THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
G. H. Bondfield. II. A CHINESE VIEW oF 
THE CONFERENCES. Cheng Ching-yi. III. 
THE ACTION OF THE CONFERENCES IN REGARD 
TO CO-OPERATION AND UNITY. Bishop 
W. Bashford. IRM. 1913. (July) 501-19. 
462. 

THE PAssING of THE Dracon. The Story of 
the Shensi Revolution and Relief Expedi- 
tion. J.C. Keyte. Illus. 311 pp. London: 
Hodder. 6s. 1913. 463. 

An inspiring book by a member of the English 
Baptist Mission in Sianfu. Part III is a thrilling 
story of missionary rescue (see also July 1912, 
Bib. No. 63). Parts I and II, dealing with the 
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causes and progress of the revolution in Shensi, | 
— with insight problems of the situation in | 
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KRITISKE TIDER 1 CHINAS HisToRIE. Revolu- 
tionen 1911-12 (Dr. Sun Yat-sen). M. 
Wolff. 128 S. Kébenhavn: Bethesdas 
Forlag. Kr.1.75. 1913. 464. 


Tae Frowrery Repusiic. Frederick McCor- 
mick. Illus. 489 PP. London: Murray. 
15s. net. 1913. 465. 

Useful to those requiring the detailed facts of 
the Revolution. The pictures reproduced from 
the Chinese press are of great interest. 


How ENGLAND'SAVED Cuina. _J. Macgowan. 
Illus. 319 pp. London: Fisher Unwin. 
Ios. 6d. net. 1913. 466. 

A somewhat discursive plea for missions™in 
China, based on the share taken by a 
missionaries in dealing with foot-binding, 
infanticide and human suffering, and on British 
responsibility for the opium traffic. A previous 
book by Dr. Macgowan was reviewed in our 
April issue, 1913, p. 388. 

A WAYFARER IN CHINA: Impressions of a 
Trip across Western China and Mongolia. 
Elizabeth Kendall. Illus. Maps. xv+ 
338 pp. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50 net. London: Con- 
stable. tos. 6d. net. 1913. 467. 

Professor Kendall has travelled with a keen 
eye for the life of peoples and with an historian’s 
appreciation. Her itinerary led from Tonking 
up through Western China, down the Yangtzu, 
north to Peking, and thence across Mongolia to 
the Trans-Siberian railway. 


{THE Pirttars oF Istam. An Inquiry into 
the Religious Belief of the Chinese Mullah. 
F. Herbert Rhodes. CR. 1913. (Feb.) 
75-87. 468. 

DER CHINESE IN DER OEFFENTLICHKEIT UND 
DER FAMILIE, WIE ER SICH SELBST SIEHT 
UND SCHILDERT, in 82 Zeichnungen nach 
chinesischen Originalen. M. von Brandt. 
165 S. Berlin: D. Reimer. M. 5. 1I912. 
469. 

Zwei und achtzig Zeichnungen aus der 

chinesischen, in Shanghai erscheinenden Zeit- 

schrift Hoapoa, Jahrgang 1894 und 95, mit 
wertvollem begleitendem Text. 


Das PFARRHAUS AM SCHATZBERG. Eine 
Geschichte aus dem jingsten China. E. 
Oehler-Heimerdinger. Illus. 286 S. Basel: 
Missionsbuchh. Geh. M. 3; geb. M. 4. 
I9QI2. 470. 

A living transcript of modern Chinese village 

life in the form of a story centring round the 

family of a native pastor. 


A RAINBow IN THE Rain. Jean C. Cochran. 
104 pp. New York and London: Revell. 
50 cents net. 2s.net. 1912. 471. 

This is written in the form of a journal kept 
by Margaret Wilson in England and letters 
purporting to be by an official’s son in a Chinese 
mission school. The latter portion of the book 

is a clever imitation of Chinese epistolary 

literature. 
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ZEHN JAHRE IN FutscnHau. Cl. Manz. 64 S. 

Barmen: China Allianz Mission. 1913. 
2. 

#7 Pionierarbeit in der Kreisstadt Futschau der 

Provinz Kiangsi in den Jahren 1900-1910. 

TORGANIZATION AND RECENT WORK OF THE 
CaTHOLIc Missions IN CHINA. Father Leo 
Desmet. JRD. 1913. (Apr.) 457-66. 473. 

{Tue Carnotic Misstons in CHina. Dom 
Maternus Spitz, O.S.B. Illus.'Cath. Missions. 
1913. (Feb.) 154-8; (Apr.) 177-82. 474. 

tDER GEGENWARTIGE STAND DER KATHO- 
LISCHEN KIRCHE IN CuINaA, Die katholischen 
Missionen. 1913. (May) 185-7. 475. 

¢tSunpay ScHooLt WorRK IN CHINA AND ITs 
PROBLEMS. P.S. Yei. China Sunday School 
Journal. 1913. (Mar.) 41-5. 476. 

Our Mission tN Mancnurtia. Daniel T. 
Robertson. Illus. 144 pP- Edinburgh : 
United Free Church of Scotland. 3d. 
1913. 477. 

Das Los DER MXADCHEN UND FRAUEN IN 
OsTasiEN. Pfarrer W. Hiickel. 24 S. 
Berlin-Schoeneberg : Prot. Schriftenvertrieb. 
1912. 478. 

Illustrierte Werbeschrift fiir den allg. ev. prot. 
Miss. Verein. 

A GurIpE TO WENLI STYLES AND CHINESE 
IpEats: Essays, Edicts, Proclamations, 
Memorials, Letters, Documents, Inscriptions, 
Commercial papers, Chinese’ text, with 
English translation and notes. Evan 
Morgan. 494 pp. London: Probsthain. 
21s. net. 1913. 479. 

A CHINESE-ENGLISH ew IN THE 
CanToNESE Diatecr. Dr. J. Eitel. 
Revised and enlarged by L 'G.” Genahr. 
Hong-Kong: Kelly & Walsh. 1912. 480. 

EcrITURES DES PEUPLES NON-CHINOIS DE LA 
CHINE. Quatre Dictionnaires Lolo et Miao 
Tseu dressés par le Commandant d’Ollone. 
Illus. et carte. 304 pp. Paris: Leroux. 
15fr. 1912. (Cf. Oct. 1912. Bib. No. 97.) 
461. 


A review of this book is in preparation. 
See also ¢4z (Biography) ; 553 (Jews); 563, 
579, 575, 586, 595, 598, 600, 605-6, 614 
( indings — roneyge stage Committee Con- 
ference) ; —9, 59% (Medical); 621-5 
(Religions) ; oc (French tectorate). 


Malay Archipelago 
{SOEMBANEESCHE VERHALEN. In’t dialect 
van Kambera,‘met vertaling en aanteeken- 
ingen. D. K. Wielenga. Bijdragen tot 
de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
teatach-indin 1913. (LXVIII. 1-2) 1-287. 
2. 
?Her Enper-reest. P. ten Kate. MNZG. 
1913. (I) 35-55. 483. 


tMISSIONSRUNDSCHAU. Niederlandisch-Indien, 
D. Joh. Warneck. AMZ. 1913. (IID) 
122-31; (IV) 177-86. 484. 

{Diz MIssION DER HOLLANDISCHEN JESUITEN 
IN NIEDERLANDISCH-OSTINDIEN. P, Adr, 
van Kalken, S. Die katholischen Mis- 
stonen. 1913. (M&rz) 133-9; (Apr.) 167- 

1; (Mai) r91-5. 485. 

Dre LEBENSKRAFT DES ISLAM IM LICHTE 
DES EVANGELIUMS. Missionar G. Simon. 
Rheinische Missionsschriften Nr. 161. 23 S. 
Barmen : Verlag des Miss. Hauses. 15 Pfg. 
486. 

Aus des Verfassers eigener Beobachtung 
wahrend seiner elfjahrigen Missionsarbeit auf 
Sumatra. 

tIn pDiE FERNEN, Pionierarbeit in noch rein 
heidnischen Gebieten des Batak Landes in 
Zentral-Sumatra. D. Joh. Warneck. EM. 
1913. (IV) 85-93. 457. 

{NOTES FROM THE PHILIPPINES. James A. 
Robertson, L.H.D. JRD. 1913. (Apr.) 
467-90. 488. if 

An account of the civilizing and educational 
work of America in the Philippines. 


British India and Ceylon 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF MODERN INDIA, 1494- 
1894. James Burgess, LL.D.,C.I.E. Edin- 
burgh: John Grant. viii +483 pp. 12s. 
6d. net. 1913. 489. 

This volume is intended to complement C. 
Mabel Duff's well-known work, The Chronology 
of India, which ends with the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 


Vepic INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTs. A. 
A. Macdonell, Ph.D., and A. Berriedale 
Keith, D.C.L. 2 vols. xvi+544, 592 pp. 
London: Murray. 12s.neteachvol. 1912. 





90. 

A collection of all the historical material 
(religion alone excluded) accessible in the earliest 
literary documents of India. The lower time 
limit is roughly 500 B.c. Since the book covers 
all proper names, geography, ethnology, society, 
the family, — occupations, economics, etc., 
it will be indispensable to the serious student of 
the Vedic age. 


BENGALI HousEHOLD Tares. Collected and 


Translated by W. McCulloch. xi+320 
pp. London: Hodder. 6s. net. 1912. 
49I. 


A very scholarly volume of great interest and 
value, both socially and religiously. 

Tue LittLe Wor.tp oF AN INDIAN District 
OFFIcER. R. Carstairs. Map. 381 pp. 
London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 1913. 
492. 

Mr. Carstairs served in Bengal between 1874- 
1903, his main work being done in the Santhal 
Pergunnehs. His book, which is dedicated to 
his ‘ friends and teachers the villagers of India," 
illustrates those principles which underlie the best 
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work of the government civilian, and are common 
also to the missionary. 

INDIA AND THE INDIANS. Edward J. Elwin. 
Illus. 352 pp. London: Murray. ros. 6d. 
1913. 493. 4 

This book, by a missionary in Western India, 
has forty-seven chapters, full of fragmentary in- 
formation loosely thrown together. The chapters 
dealing with ‘The Conversion of India’ and 
* Mission Work in India’ fill fourteen pages and 
are placed between chapters on ‘ Indian Enter- 
tainments’ and ‘ Indian Music.’ 

THIRTY-NINE YEARS IN Bombay City. Being 
the History of the Mission Work of the 
Society of S. John the Evangelist in that 
City. Father Elwin, S.S.J.E. Illus. 130 
pp. London: Mowbray. 2s. net. 1913. 
494- 

{THE Mass MovEMENT TOWARDS CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE PanjAB. The Bishop of Madras. 
IRM. 1913. (July) 442-53. 495. 

Um JAspuR. Miss. Insp. Zernick. 38 S. 
Berlin-Friedenau : Gossnersche Miss. Buchh. 
1913. 496. 

Darstellung des Eindringens der Gossnerschen 
Mission in den indischen Schutzstaat Jaspur im 
Siidwesten von Tschota Nagpur. Dasselbe in 
verkiirzter Form, EMM. 1913. (IV) 172-83; 
(V) 212-20. 

{THe IniiteEracy or Inpra. J. Knowles. 
EW.% 1913. (Apr.) 205-15. 497. 

The writer urges the introduction of an ex- 
panded Roman alphabet for use throughout 
India. 

{THE HERITAGE oF INDIAN WomEN. M. L. 
Butler,, B.A. HF. P as (Apr.) 124- 
35; (May) 174-82. 498. 

tINDIAN Music AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
H. . Popley. Young Men of India. 
1913. (May) 282-7. 499. 

See also 436, 442 (Biography) ; 565 (Training 
» Of Missionaries) ; 576-80 (Education) ; 585 
(Industrial) ; 590 “Medical) ; 597 (Liter- 
ature) ; 608-10 (Indian Leadershi ip); 672 
National Church); 612 (Biog ne hy) 5 3 616 
Unity) ; 626-38, 640-5, 657 (Religions) ; 
649 (Theosophy). 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiems 


HisTorrRE DES ARABES. Ch. Huart. 2 vols. 
382 et 512 pp. Paris: Geuthner. 20 frs. 
1912-13. 500. 

THe ImMovaBLE East. Studies of the People 
and Customs of Palestine. Philip 
Baldensperger. Edited with a biographical 
introduction by Frederic Lees. Illus. 309 
pp. London: Pitman. 7s. 6d. net. 1913. 
50r. 
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life of Palestine to-day. The author was brought 
up in the Bishop Gobat school at Jerusalem and 
has since lived in close touch with the Bedawin 
and Fellahin. 


tLes Rapports Du MOUVEMENT POLITIQUE 
ET DU MOUVEMENT SOCIAL DANS L’EMPIRE 
OTTOMAN. X. Revue du Monde Musul- 
man. 1913. (Mars) 165-78. 502. 


{THE Prospects OF THE TURKS IN ASIA. 
William Maxwell. Nineteenth Century. 
1913. (May) 1148-60. 503. 


{Die Zuxkunrt DER TOrKEI. Johannes 
Lepsius. Die Christliche Orient und die 
Muhammedaner - Mission. 1913. (III-IV) 
37-60. 504. 

{AFTER THE War. W. R. W. Gardner. MW. 
1913. (Apr.) 120-7. 505. 

{Le PANISLAMISME ET LE PANTURQUISME. 
X. Revue du Monde Musulman. 1913. 
(Mars) 179-220. 506. 


OvER PANISLAMISME. Prof. C. Snouck Hur- 
gronje. Archives du Musée Teyler Série I11. 
Vol. I. 19 blz. Haarlem: Erven Loosjes. 
1912. 507. 

CONFERENCE UPON MISSIONARY WORK FOR 
MOHAMMEDANS, January 14, 1913. New 
York City. Held under the auspices of the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. 59 pp. New York: Foreign 
Missions Library. 5 cents. 1913. 508. 


DIE GEGENWARTIGE KRISIS IN DER MOHAM- 
MEDANERMISSION. Missionar G. Simon. 
Rheinische Miss. Schriften Nr. 146. 31 S. 
Barmen: Verlag des Miss. Hauses. 10 Pfg. 
I9gI2. 509. 

Eine populare Werbebroschiire fiir die 
Mohammedanermission mit kurzem Ueberblick 
iiber die Gesamtlage in der Welt des Islam. 


fHow Can WE Best REACH THE MOHAMMEDAN 
Women? L. V. Séderstrém. CR. 1913. 
(Feb.) 94-7. 510. 
Kurps AND CuHrisTians. Edited by F. N. 
Heazall and Mrs. Margoliouth. Illus. 240 
London: Wells Gardner. 3s. 6d. 
net. 1913. 51. 

A selection of letters and historical documents 
to illustrate the history and work of the mission 
to Assyrian Christians established by the Anglican 
Archbishop Benson, at the request of the 
Nestorian community. The book incidentally 
throws light on conditions of life in north-western 
Persia and Kurdistan. 


A Mustm Sir GaraHaD. A Present-Day 
Story of Islam in Turkey. Henry Otis 
Dwight. 188 pp. New York and London : 
Revell. $1.00. 3s. 6d. net. 1913. 522. 

Selim, son of a Kurdish chieftain, in quest of 








This book, which justifies its claim to be ‘a 
voice from the East, 


consists of sixteen stories 
or essays, unequal in merit but all reflecting the 


light and liberty, is led at last under the influence 
of a native Christian in Mosul and through 
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studying the Bible to forsake Mohammed for 
Christ. Dr. Dwight, having intimate knowledge 
of the life and thought of the people, has written 
a story of considerable literary power and marked 
value to the cause of missions. 

Tue Goopty FELLowsuip. Rachel C. Schauf- 
fler. 325 pe. New York and London: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 6s. 1Ig12. 
513. 

This story has been reprinted six times within 
as many months. It is written by a missionary’s 
daughter and based on her brother-in-law’s 
martyrdom. Persia and the American Presby- 
terian Mission’s work supply the background. 

See also 435 (Biography) ; 640-7 (Religions). 


Africa (General) 

Arrica’s MiLiions. Prayer Cycles. 93 pp. 
Belfast: W. J. W. Roome, Kingscourt. 
Is. Od. 1913. 514. 

A bound volume containing five prayer 
cycles covering the continent of Africa and 
designed to include the work of all missionary 
societies. The sections are also published 
separately. 

L’AFRIQUE D’HIER ET L’AFRIQUE DE DEMAIN. 
Donald Fraser. Trad. par L. P. Vautier. 
Illus. 241 pp. Lausanne: Imprimerie co- 
opérative La Concorde. 3 fr. 50. 1913. 
515. 

North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 
AFRICAN SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN ; 
or ’Twixt Sand and Sea. Sketches and 
Studies in North Africa. C. F. and L, Grant. 
New and cheaper edition. [Illus. 504 pp. 
London: Sampson Low. tos. 6d. net. 
1913. 576. 
Based on long residence in North Africa. The 
book includes a good deal of historical material 
and notes on social and religious customs. 
Aspects OF ALGERIA. Mrs. Roy Devereux. 
Illus. Map. 315 pp. London: Dent. 
tos. 6d. net. 1912. 517. 
A survey of historical and contemporary con- 
ditions in Algeria. 
Tue Sorrow AND Hope OF THE EGYPTIAN 
Supan. A Survey of Missionary Conditions 
and Methods of Work in the Egyptian Sudan. 
Charles R. Watson. Illus. 233 pp. Phila- 
delphia: Board of Foreign Missions of 
United Presbyterian Church of N. America. 
Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 1913. 
78. 
7 A thoughtful and inspiring study of one of the 
newer mission fields. Dr. Watson views the 
situation broadly, though first place is naturally 

iven to the work of ‘the American Mission.’ 

he use of the book by church committees and 
leaders in Young People’s Societies is facilitated 
by the issue of a suggestive handbook con- 
taining lively study programmes. 

¢IsLam IN THE EASTERN SUDAN. Professor 
Westermann. IRM. 1913. (July) 454-85. 
519. 
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TL’ISLAMISME CHEZ LES GALLAS DANS’ LA 


PROVINCE DU HARRAR. Georges Perrot. 
Renseignements coloniaus et documents publiés 
par le Comité de UAfrique francaise et le 
Comité du Maroc. 1913. (Avril) 121-4. 
520. 

West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 


West and Central Sudan) 


Tue LANGUAGES oF West Arrica. Vol. II. 


x a Migeod. 436 pp. London; 
Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. net. 1913. 527. 

The second volume of this valuable work is 
mainly grammatical. The last chapter sums up 
the mental capacity of the native, others treat 
of ‘ The Expression of Time,’ ‘ Word Building,’ 
etc. The former volume (published in 1911) 
— some account of the people and lists of 
words. 


IN AN ELEPHANT CORRAL AND OTHER TALES 


OF WEST AFRICAN EXPERIENCES. Robert 
H. Nassau, M.D., S.T.D. 180 pp. New 
York: Neale Publ. Co. $rmet. 1912. 522. 


?LAND TENURE AND LEGISLATION IN BRITISH 


West ArFrica. Sir W. Nevill M. Geary. 
Journal of the African Society. 1913. 
(Apr.) 236-48. 523. 

A criticism of the proposal to extend the 
Nigerian system of land tenure to the rest of 
British West Africa, on the ground that the 
change would be detrimental to the interests of 
the natives. 


GESCHICHTE UND EIGENART DER NORDDEUT- 


SCHEN MISSIONSGESELLSCHAFT. Miss. Insp. 
M.Schlunk. Bremer Miss. Schriften Nr. 37. 
24 S. Bremen: Verlag der Nordd. Miss. 
15 Pig. 1912. 524. 

Kurze, praecise Einfiihrung in die charak- 
teristische Entwicklung und Lage der Nord- 
deutschen Mission. 


{MISSIONSPOLITIK UND VWERKEHRSSTRASSEN, 


MIT BESONDERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DER 
NORDDEUTSCHEN Mission. Miss. Insp. M. 
Schlunk. EMM. 10913. (III) 104-16. 525. 


Hausa SUPERSTITIONS AND Customs. Arn 


Introduction to the Folklore and the Folk. 
Major A. J. N. Tremearne. Illus. Map. 
548 pp. London: Bale. 2is. net. 1913. 
526. 

A valuable account of the social life of the 
Hausa and their folk-lore by a recognized 
authority, who here collects into one volume 
much of his previous work as well as his address 
to the British Association, and adds to this a 
great deal of new matter. The illustrations 
are numerous, well chosen and instructive. 


tLeTTREs DE KorsBous. Po.itiguE Musut- 


MANE AU SoupDAN. Gouverneur Clozel. 
L' Afrique frangaise. 1913. (Février, Mars, 
Avril, Mai.) 60-2; 106-9; 149-52; 182-6. 
527. 


CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE AFFAIRS 


OF THE ConGo. Presented to both Houses 
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of Parliament by Command of His Majesty. 
February 1913. (Cd. 6606.) iv+114 pp. 
London: Wyman. 11}d. 1913. 528. 

{LETTER AND MEMORANDUM TO THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE ON THE CONGO WHITE Book. (Cd. 
0606, February, 1913.) Official Organ of the 
Congo Reform Association. 1913. (Apr.) 
866-87. 529. 

En Eciarreur. Voyage d’Etude au Congo 
Belge. Henri Anet. Illus. 274 pp. 
Bruxelles: Société Belge de Missions pro- 
testantes au Congo. 2s. 1913. 530. 

See also 617 (Religions). 


East Africa 


(from the Zambezi to the Juba) 

BASEKABAKA BE BuGANDA. Sir Apolo Kag- 
wa, K.C.M.G. London: Luzac. _ trg12. 
53T. 

A second edition, enlarged, of a history of 
Uganda first published in 1901. The writer is 
the Katikiro (Prime Minister of Uganda), and a 
Christian. 

{THE Nirotic Tripes. Rt. Rev. ke J. Willis, 
D.D. Uganda Notes. 1913. (Feb.) 42-4. 
532. 

IRAMBA, EIN NEUES ARBEITSFELD DER LEIP- 
ZIGER MISSION IN DEUTSCH-OSTAFRIKA. 
Pastor K. Schliemann. 32 S. Leipzig: 
Verlag der Leipz. Miss. 1913. 533. 

OSTAFRIKANISCHE WANDERTAGE. Durch das 

Gebiet der Leipziger Mission in Deutsch- 
Ostafrika. Miss. Insp. Martin Weishaupt. 
163 S. Leipzig: Verlag der ev. luth. Miss. 
M. 2.50. 1913. 534. 
_ Reiseschilderungen des Verfassers von einer 
im Winter 1910-11 unternommenen Visitations- 
reise an den Kilimandscharo und Meru. Wir 
werden der Reihe nach auf alle dreizehn Missions- 
stationen der Leipziger Mission in der Dschagga, 
am Meru und in Pare gefiihrt. 

See also 438 (Biography) ; 58zr (Education). 

South Africa 

(south of the Cu and Zambezi rivers) 

SCHWARZ UND Weiss. Bilder von einer Reise 
durch das Arbeitsgebiet der Berliner Mission 
in Sidafrika. Miss. Insp. M. Wilde. Abb. 
und Kart. 287 S. Berlin: Miss. Buchh. 
M. 4. 1913. 535. * 

This important account of a recent visit to the 
South African mission field by one of the in- 
spectors of the Berlin Society will be reviewed 
in a subsequent number. 

tBLack, BROWN, AND WHITE IN SovUTH 
AFRIcA. William Stretford. Contemporary 
Review. 1913. (Mar.) 404-13. 536. 

The writer takes a gloomy view of the relations 
of the different races, which he holds are becoming 
graver and more strained. 

tSome Missionary PIONEERS IN SOUTH 
Arrica. A. Wyatt Tilby. United Empire. 
1913. (Feb.) 182-95. 537. 
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A summary of successive missionary advances 
from the days of the early Roman Catholic 
missions up to the time of Livingstone. 


SUpwEsTAFRIKA. Prof. Dr. K.Dove. Samm- 
lung Géschen. 90Pfg. 1912. 538. 

In der Reihe von Bandchen tiber die deutschen 
Kolonien enthalt dies Bandchen einen Abriss 
der Landes- und Volkskunde von Deutsch 
Siidwestafrika. 

MEDINGEN, FEUVER- UND TODESTAUFE. Ges- 
chichte der (Berliner) Missionsstation Me- 
dingen in Nord Transvaal. M. Beger. 
138S. Berlin: Miss. Buchh. M.1. 1913. 
Bie romantische Entstehungsgeschichte dieser 
zur Zeit wohl bekanntesten Berliner Missions- 
station in Siidafrika. 

See also 582 (Education) ; 613 (Church). 


Madagascar 

fAus DER ARBEIT DER ‘ NORWEGISCHEN 
MISSIONSGESELLSCHAFT’ IM INLANDE VON 
MapaGaskarR. P. Berlin. EM. 1913. (IV) 
73-85 ; (V) 105-13. 549. 

Australasia and Oceania 

THE Lanp oF THE NEW GuINEA PYGMIES. 
Captain C. G. Rawling, C.I.E. Illus. 366 
pp. London: Seeley Service. 16s. net. 
1913. 541. : 

Captain Rawling was surveyor to the.expedi- 
tion sent into an unexplored and most interesting 
portion of Dutch New Guinea by the British 
Ornithologists’ Union in 1909. 

Twenty-Onz YEARS IN Papua. A History 
of the English Church Mission in New 
Guinea (1891-1912). A. K. Chignell. Illus. 
Map. 157 pp. London: Mowbray. 2s. 
6d. net. I913. 542. 

An effective record of a work of quiet heroism, 
founded by the Australian Board of Missions. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SouTH SEAS. John 
Lafarge. Illus. 480 pp. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $7.50 net. 1912. 


3. 

This work, written by one of America’s fore- 
most artists, contains thirty-two illustrations 
in colour and sixteen in black and white, made 
by the author in a voyage to Hawaii, Samoa, 
Tahiti, and the Fijis in 1890-91. Scarcely any 
reference is made to missions, but the volume 
has fascinating descriptions of scenery, and gives 
an account of native beliefs and customs. 


GLtmpsEs OF Mapoon. The Story of a visit 
to the North Queensland Mission Stations of 
the Presbyterian Church. Frank H. L. 
Paton. Illus. 59pp. Melbourne: Arbuckle, 
Waddell & Fawckner. London: Moravian 
Mission Agency. gd.net. IQII. 544. 

Written by the son of the well-known pioneer 
missionary of the New Hebrides. The short 
account given of the growing agricultural settle- 
ment for aboriginal couples is noteworthy. A 
German translation by G. Hattasch has been 
published at Herrnhut (50 Pfg.). 
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America and the West Indice 


tOur INDIANS AND’ THEIR’- TRAINING 
FOR CitizENsHIp. Thomas Ferrier. Mis- 
stonary Bulletin. 1913. (Mar.—Jun.) 291- 
318. 545. 


Tre LAND OF THE PEAKS AND THE PAMPAS. 
South America of Yesterday and To-day. 
a Page, F.R.G.S. Illus. 368 sae 

ndon: R.T.S. 3s. 6d. net. 1913. 

A useful compilation drawn largely from ‘aah 
known but scattered sources, dealing with the 
past histor — and present condition of the con- 
tinent, more particularly with Protestant 
nee The writer identifies himself with 

ition taken by Dr. Robert Speer in_his 
ad American Problems (see review, IRM. 
Oct. 1912, p. 735). 


ABORIGINES OF SouTH AMERICA, Late Col. 
George Earl Church. Preface by Sir 
Clements R. Markham. xxIv+314 pp. 
London: Chapman & Hall. tos. 6d. net. 
TgI2. 547. 

A posthumous and unfinished work by a well- 
known authority on South America containing 
detailed studies of the history, distribution and 
characteristics of many of the aboriginal tribes. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURE IN THE ‘LAND OF 
Mvp’: Stories and Incidents of Missionary 
Work in British Guiana for the ‘ Young of 
All Ages.’ Alfred Hardy. Illus. 167 pp. 
London: Kelly. 2s. 6d. 1913. 8. 

A popularly-written account of a little known 
mission field, and of the work among negroes 
and East Indian coolies. The author is a 
member of the Wesleyan Mission. 


Diz MissION DER BRUDERGEMEINE IN SuURI- 
NAME UND BERBICE IM 18, JAHRHUNDERT. 
Bischof F. Stahelin. 118 S. Herrnhut: 
Miss. Buchh. 1913. 549. 

Erstes Heft einer Broschiiren Serie iiber dies 
abgelegene und wenig bekannte Missionsgebiet ; 
es handelt nur von den missgliickten ersten 
Missions- und Kolonisationsversuchen 1735-45, 
fast ausschliesslich mit den Worten der originalen 
Quellen, wobei der Verfasser nur die notwen- 
a Verbindungslinien und Erganzungen 
giebt. 

Other Fields 


TIBETISCHE GESCHICHTSFORSCHUNG UND WAS 
MAN DABEI ERLEBEN KANN. Dr, A. H. 
Francke. 24 S. Herrnhut: Miss. Buchh. 
30 Pig. torr. 550. 

Interessante Reiseskizzen von Kreuz- und 
Qusteete durch das westliche Tibet auf der 
uche nach originalen Geschichtsquellen und 
enkmalern 


UNTER KIRGISEN UND TURKMENEN. Dr. R. 
Karutz. 218 S. Leipzig: Klinkhardt & 
Biermann. M. 5. 1911. 551. 

Aus dem Leben der Kirgisen und Turkmenen 
in der Steppe von Mangyschlak im Osten des 
Kaspischen Meeres, ethnologische Reisebilder. 
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The Jews 


YEARBOOK OF THE EVANGELICAL MISSIONS 


AMONG THE Jews. Vol. II. Edited by 
Prof. Hermann L. Strack, D.D., Ph.D 
96 pp. Leipzig: Hinrichs’sche Buchh. 
London: Williams & Norgate. New York: 
Westermann. M. 2. 10913. 552. 

This contains an account of the Eighth Inter- 
national Jewish Missionary Conference held at 
Stockholm, ro1rz, and also a Directory of Pro- 
testant Missionary Societies working among the 

ews throughout the World, by Dr. Louis Meyer. 

he Report, of great interest to all who work 
among the J ews, shows that none of the missionary 
societies realizes the need that there is for new 
and better missionary literature. The Directory 
(see No. 324 in April bibliography) is —— 
but would have cn more ae 1 still if the 
number of agents employed by each society had 
been added. 


Tue HIsToRY OF THE Jews IN Cuina. S. M. 


Perlmann. 95 pp. London: Mazin. 2s. 
1913. 553- 

The author’s object is to relate the history of 
the Jews in China down to their recent extinction, 
and to deduce a warning from their fate. He 
gives much information not easily to be found 
elsewhere. The moral drawn is that unless all 
Jews hold together and find a land of their own 
they will at last become absorbed in the sur- 
rounding nations. 


General 


Tue MopERN CALL oF Missions. Studies in 


Some of the Larger Aspects of a Great Enter- 
—- James S. Dennis, D.D. 341 pp. 

ew York and London: Revell. $1.50; 
6s. net. I913. 554. 

Dr. Dennis has revised and brought up to 
date eighteen articles published in different 
periodicals between 1889 and 1910. Missions 
are dealt with in relation to diplomacy, colonial 
history, national evolution and commerce. 
Various aspects of missionary work at the home 
base, in China and in the Near East are also 
treated. 


DIE DEUTSCHEN KOLONIEN. Dr. Alois Junker. 


Kempten & Miinchen: Sammlung Koesel. 
M. 1. 1912. 555. 

Knappe, brauchbare Orientierung tiber die 
deutschen Kolonien. 


{DIE RELIGI6SE KRISE IN DER NICHTCHRIST- 


LICHEN WELT UND DIE MISSION DES 
CHRISTENTUMS. D. Julius Richter. AMZ. 
1913. (IV) 145-54; (V) 193-204. 556. 


See also 443 rag pall 445 (Evangelical 


Missions); 567 (Language Study); 583 
(Education) ; ; 651-6 (Religions). 


Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 


Pautus 1M LICHTE DER HEUTIGEN HEIDEN- 


MISSION, D. Joh. Warneck. viii+427 Sy 
Berlin: Martin Warneck. M. 6.20; geb, 
M. 6.80, 1913. 557. 








Se 
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This important work will be reviewed in a 
subsequent number. 
WELTMISSION UND 
D. Julius Richter. 


THEOLOGISCHE ARBBIT. 
Habilitationsschrift fir 


einen Lehrstuhl der Missionswissenschaft 
an der Berliner Universitat. 124 S. 
Giitersloh: C, Bertelsmann, M. 2. 1913. 
558. 


See review, p. 602. 


{MISSIONARY APOLOGETIC: ITS PROBLEMS 
ANDITSMeEtHOopDs, D. Julius Richter, IRM. 
1913. (July) 520-41. 559. 

{EEN ZENDINGSLEER UIT DE ZEVENTIENDE 
EEUW. Dr. H. M. van Nes. MNZG. 
1913. (I) 56-65. 560. 


A review of Van Andel’s book on Voetius (see 
Bibliography, Oct. 1912, No. 116) 
De BETEEKENIS DER ZENDING 
VOOR 


TOEGELICHT 
VRIJZINNIG-GODSDIENSTIGEN. M. 
Joustra. 34 1xbiz. Baarn: Hollandia- 
Drukkerij. £0.40. 1913. 56r. 


See also 448 (Roman Catholic Missions). 


Vil. The Training and 
Qualifications of Missionaries 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR MISSIONARY STUDENTS. 
Edited by H. U. Weitbrecht, Ph.D., D.D. 
141 pp. London: Oliphant, Is. net. 1913. 
562. 

This bibliography, with full annotations, has 
repared under the auspices of the British 
Board. of Study for the Preparation of Mission- 
aries. The editor has been assisted by several 
well-known scholars. The bibliography is in 
seven sections, viz. Missions, Phonetics, 
Languages, Religions, Geography and Anthro- 
polcey. Education, and Elementary Medicine. 
me of the sections—especially that on Re- 
ligions, the sub-sections of which are contributed 
by such scholars as Professor Caldecott, Canon 
Lukyn Williams, and Mr. J. N. Farquhar—could 
scarcely be improved as guides to the literature of 
the subjects. Others are less satisfactory, and 
throughout the entries are for practical reasons 
confined largely, though not exclusively, to books 
published in Great Britain. Taken as a whole, 
the Bibliography is in advance of anything else 
of the kind, and will be of the greatest service 
to missionary candidates and students. 

THE TRAINING AND EFFICIENCY OF Mis- 
SIONARIES. Findings of the National Con- 
ference, Shanghai, March 1913, under the 
Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 33-7. 563. 


THE TRAINING OF MiIssIONARIES. Findings 
of the Continuation Committee Conferences 


Held in Tokyo, Japan, April 3-11, 1913, 
under the Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 
20; 37-8; 60-1. 564. 

{THE TRAINING OF MIssIONARIES. Edgar 
M. Wilson. Bombay Guardian. 1913. 
(Mar. 8) 9-11. 565. 


Favours the establishment of a central school 
for the whole of India instead of several pro- 
vincial schools. 
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{THE TRAINING OF WOMEN MISSIONARIES. 
H. . Weitbrecht, D.D. CMR. 1913. 
(May) 298-302. 566. 

{SHOULD LANGUAGES BE STUDIED AT HOME 
OR IN THE Mission Fiztp? A Reply to 
Professor Meinhof. T. Grahame Bailey. 
IRM. 1913. (July) 554-62. 567. 

{THe PLAcE oF THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY. 


Mary M. P. Hogg. IRM. 1913. (July) 
542-53. 568. 

tLauncuinc Out. H. V. S. Peeke. E. 
1913. (Apr.) 188-93. 569. 


A stimulating estimate of the problems which 
confront the evangelistic missionary in Japan. 


See also 45r (S.V.M.U.) ; 460 (Chosen). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic Work 
EVANGELIZATION. Findings of the National 
Conference, Shanghai, March 1913, under 
the Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 12-4. 

570. 

OccuPATION OF THE FiELD. Findings of the 
Continuation Committee Conferences Held 
in Tokyo, Japan, April 3-11, 1913, under 
the Presidency of Dr R. Mott. 9-11; 
29-30 ; 45-7; also, EVANGELIZATION, II-2 ; 
30; 47-8. 571. 

tOurR Missionary Work: Should it be In- 
tensive or Extensive? E. H. Jones. JE. 


1913. (Mar.) 139-42. 572. 
See pp. 571-2. 
Christian Education 
Japan 


CHRISTIAN EpucaTion. Findings of the Con- 
tinuation Committee Conferences Held in 
Tokyo, Japan, April 3-11, 1913, under the 
Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 16-9; 33-5; 
53-6. 573. 

{HIGHER EDUCATION FOR JAPANESE WOMEN, 


Isabella M. Hargrave. JE. 1913. (Feb.) 
96-8. 574. : 
China 
Epvucation. Findings of the National Con- 


ference, Shanghai, March 1913, under the 

Presidency of Dr. J. ,. Mott. 15-21. 
575: : 
India 

{THE REcENT RESOLUTION OF THE INDIAN 

GOVERNMENT ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 


Sir Andrew Fraser, K.C.S.I. IRM. 1913. 
(July) 430-41. 576. 
?Mass-EpucaTIon For Inpsa. P. C. Tara- 


pore, F.R.G.S. Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
1913. (Apr.) 380-408. 577. 

DiE BEDEUTUNG DES SCHULWESENS FUR 
DIE SCHLESWIGHOLSTEIN. MISSION IN INDIEN, 
dargelegt in zwei Vortragen von dem Nord- 
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deutschen Lehrer-Missionsbund in Breklum. 
Breklum™ Verag Schriften Nr. 1. 31 S. 
Breklum : Verlag des Miss. Hauses. 20 Pfg. 
19t2. 578. 

1. Die ntwicklung des indischen Schulwesens, 
von Missionar W. Ahrens. 2. Schulprobleme auf 
unserem indischen Missionsgebiet, von Missions- 
senior Pohl. 

¢TuHe Srupents or INnpIA—THEIR NUMBER, 
CLASSIFICATION AND IMPORTANCE. Frank 
V. Slack. Young Men of India. 1913. 
(Feb.) 78-83. 579. 

{Tse HicHER EpvucaTion oF WOMEN IN 
South Inp1a. Margaret A. Bretherton. 
HF. 1913. (Apr.) 135-48. 580. 


Africa 

tTuHe EpvucationaL Work OF THE CHURCH 
MIsSIONARY SOCIETY IN THE DIOCESE OF 
Ucanpa. H. T. C. Weatherhead. Uganda 
Notes. 1913. (Feb.) 45-8. 581. 

J REPORT OF THE INTER-STATE NATIVE COLLEGE 
CONVENTION. Christian Express. 1913. 
(Feb. 1) 23-4. 582. 


Other Fields 


{THe Epvucation oF BacKWARD PEOPLES. 
Henry S. Townsend. Southern Workman. 
1913. mes 163-8. 583. 

See pp. 576-7. 
General 


{MISSION UND VOLKSERZIEHUNG. Missionar 

Keysser. AMZ. 1913. (III) 17-32. 584. 
See pp. 574-5. 

See also 476 (Sunday Schools, China); 497 

(India). 
Industrial Missions 

INDUSTRIAL Mission Notes. Rev. H. Fair- 
bank. Bombay Guardian. 1913. (Mar. 
29) 2-3. 585. 

See also 544.(Mapoon). 


Medical Missions 

MEDICAL Missions. Findings of the National 
Conference, Shanghai, March 1913, under the 
Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 21-5. 586. 

TRUcKBLickK uND RUNDBLICK UBER DIE 
ARZTLICHE Mission. Dr. Kupfernagel. 
Jahrbuch der sachs. Miss. Konf. 1913. 
64-77. 587. 

¢Cuina MEDICAL MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE. China Medical 
Journal. 1913. (Mar.) 51-98. 588. 

{CHINA AND MEpIcat Missions. W. H. G. 
Aspland, M.D. EW. 1913. (Apr.) 187- 
204. 589. 

{Mepicat Missions. J. Rutter Williamson. 
Indian Witness. 1913. (Mar. 4) 167-8. 
590. 


Dr. Apricot vaAN HanGc Caow. Eecnige 
bladzijden uit de geschiedenis der Medische 
Zending in China. J. Visser, Kz. 31 blz. 
Rotterdam: Bredée. fo.15. 1013. 592. 

PRAKTISCHE WINKE AUS DER TROPENHYGIENE 
FUR MISSIONSARBEITER. Dr. Olpp. 16 S$. 


92. 

Wichtig besonders durch die Litteraturangaben 
zur weiteren Information, Listen und Anweis- 
ungen fiir Sammelzwecke. 

{TROPENHYGIENISCHE Runpscuav. Dr. Olpp. 
Koloniale Rundschau. 1913. (II1) 178-84. 
593- 

Bible Transiation and Distribution 

fISLES WAITING FOR THE Law. Sidney H. 
Ray. The Bible in the World. 1913. (Apr.) 
123-5; (May) 155-7; (June) 186-9. 594. 

survey of the translation of the Scriptures 


into the languages of the islands of the Indian 
and Pacific oceans. 


Christian Literature 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. Findings of the 
National Conference, Shanghai, March 1913, 
under the Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 
31-3. 595- 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. Findings of ~ the 
Continuation Committee Conferences Held 
in Tokyo, Japan, April 3-11, 1913, under 
the Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 19-20; 
35; 56-7. 596. 

{CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
THE ORDINARY MAN, INDIAN OR EUROPEAN. 

. N. Farquhar. Young Men of India. 
1913. (Feb.) 84-8. 597. 


Work Among Women 

Women’s Work. Findings of the National 
Conference, Shanghai, March 1913, under 
pe’ Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 25-31. 
596. 

Women’s Work. Findings of the Continua- 
tion Committee Conferences Held in Tokyo, 
Japan, April 3-11, 1913, under the Presi- 
dency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 36-7; 58-9. 599. 

See also 498 (India); 5r0 (Moslem); 574 
(Education, Japan); 580 (Education, 
India). 


Organization and Policy 

THE OCCUPATION OF THE FieLp. Findings of 
the National Conference, Shanghai, March 
1913, under the Presidency of Dr. J. R. 
Mott. 1-4. 600. 

{REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF Forces. JE. 1913. (Feb.) 102-5. 
6or. 


Christian Philanthropy other than 
Medical Work 
FELEEMOSYNARY ENTERPRISES. James H. 





Pettee, D.D. JE. 1913. (Feb.) 98-102. 
602. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


{REPORT OF 
MICTEE. 
1913. 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE CoM 
William Merrell Vories. JE. 
(Feb.) 105-8. 603. 


General 


See 457 (Japan); 568 (Place of Foreign 
Missionary). 


1X. The Church in the Mission Field 

Tue CuuRCH IN JAPAN. Findings of the Con- 
tinuation Committee Conferences Held in 
Tokyo, Japan, April 3-11, 1913, under the 
Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 13-4; 30-1; 
48-51 ; also, JAPANESE CHRISTIAN LEADER- 
SHIP, 14-6; 323; 51-3. 604. 

Tue CuinssE Cuurcu. Findings of the 
National Conference, Shanghai, March 1913, 
under the Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 


4-8. 605. 
CHINESE CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP. Findings 
of the National Conference, Shanghai, 


March 1913, under the Presidency of Dr. 
J. R. Mott. 8-12. 606. 

{DE ORGANISATIE DER INLANDSCHE KERK- 
GEMEENTEN IN VERBAND MET HARE GEESTE- 
LIJKE ONTWIKKELING. Dr. A. M. Brouwer. 
MNZG. 1913. (I) 1-34. 607. 

EDINBURGH CONTINUATION COMMITTEE CON- 
FERENCES. INDIAN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP. 
HF. 10913. (Mar.) 109-12. 608. 

The resolutions passed at the various Con- 
ferences provincial and national. 


tInDIAN CuRISTIAN Leapersuip. K. T. Paul. 
HF. 1913. (Mar.) 94-104. 609. 
tInpIAN CuRISTIAN LeapeRsHIP. W. C. 


Macdougall. Indian Witness. 1913. (Feb. 25) 
146-8. 610. 

{Tue MovemMENT TOWARDS UNITY IN THE 
INDIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND THE IDEAL 
oF A Nationa Cuurcn, A. C. Mukerji. 


HF. 1913. (Apr.) 148-56. 61z. 
Tue Story oF A DELHI Convert. Isaac T. 
Chand. 58 pp. C.L.S. India. 2 annas. 


1913. 672. 

This little sketch of the late Rev. Tara Chand, 
S.P.G. pastor at Ajmer, by his son, adds another 
to the short list of authentic life-stories of leading 
Indian Christians. 

{Tue GRowTH OF THE CHURCH IN THE MIs- 
SION Fietp.—VII. The French Mission 


in Basutoland. E. Jacottet. IRM. 1913. 
(July) 486-500. 613. 
See also 470 (China) ; 532 (Africa). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and Unity 
Co-oPpERATION. Findings of the National 
Conference, Shanghai, March 1913, under 
rrp Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 37-40. 
14. 
Co-opERATION. Findings of the Continuation 
Committee Conferences Held in Tokyo, 
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Japan, + 3-11, 1913, under the Presi- 
— of Dr. J. R. Mott. 21-2; 39; 61-2. 
5. 

t' Tue Next Step Towarp Unity.’ 


Bernar 
Lucas. HF. 1913. 


(Mar.) 85-92. 616, 


Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions ” 


Religions of Primitive Peopics 
LE TOTEMISME CHEZ LES FAN. P. H. Trilles, 
C.S.Sp. xvi+656 pp. Minster i.-W.: 
= game Verlagsbuchh. M.20. 1912. 

17. 

A remarkable book, containing nineteen lengthy 
chapters dealing with varied aspects of the totem 
idea. ‘The author spent twenty years in the 
country, passing himself as a re-incarnated spirit 
with a long genealogy. There is a cleverly con- 
densed index and an exhaustive bibliography of 


literature relating to the Fan. 

HEIDENDOM EN EVANGELIE. Twee zendings- 
studies. Het Animisme. W. W. Smitt : 
De Tactiek tegen het Animisme. H. 


Hangelbroek. 78blz. Kampen: Kok. £0.60. 
1913. 678. 

RELIGION ET Macirz. Fréderic Bouvier. 39 
pp. Paris: Bureaux des Recherches de 
Science Religieuse. 7c. 679. °° ‘ 

MaGIE A LA RECHERCHE D’UNE DEFINITION. 


Fréderic Bouvier. 35 pp. Paris: Bureaux 
des Recherches de Science Religieuse. 
7c. 690. 


See also 526 (West Africa). 


Religions of China 


THE THREE RELIGIONS oF CHINA. Lectures 
delivered at Oxford. W. E. Soothill, 
F.R.G.S. Illus. 324pp. London : Hodder. 
6s. 1913. 622. 

The first of these twelve lectures is intro- 
ductory; the next three treat of Confucius and 
his school, Taoism and Buddhism. Six great 
topics—the idea of God; man’s relationship 
and approach to the divine ; cosmological ideas ; 
the soul, ancestor worship and eschatology ; 
moral ideals; and sin and its consequences—are 
discussed in succeeding lectures. The last two 
deal respectively with the official cult and private 
religion. 

Kinas RELIGIONER.” Haandbog™i den kine- 
siske Religionshistorie. Missionsprest K. L. 
Reichelt. 174 S. Stavanger: Det norske 
yeaa Bogtrykkeri. Kr.1.50. 1913. 

22. 

Konruzius. Prof. D. Bornemann. 33 S. 
Berlin-Schoeneberg : Prot. Schriften Verlag. 
7 2, One. 

Ein Vortrag, wesentlich auf Grund des von 
Missionar D. Wilhelm herausgegebenen Lun-yii. 
{GOTTERDAMMERUNG IN CHINA. Missionssup. 
Voskamp.. AMZ. 1913. (Marz) 131-40. 

624. 
See pp. 573-4 
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?CuingEsE BELIFF IN PRAYER. Joshua Vale. 
CR. 1913. (Mar.) 140-50. 625. 


Religions of india 


Tur Crown oF HinputsM. J. N. Farquhar. 
404 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. net. 1913. 626. 

The author’s aim is to discover and state the 

relation which Christianity bears to Hinduism. 
The family, transmigration and karma, caste, 
the Vedanta, asceticism, image-worship, the great 
sects and incarnation are dealt with in turn. 
A review of the history of each lays bare its 
religious significance, and reveals its real lines of 
connexion with the foundations of Christianity. 
A review is in preparation. 
‘Twe!Sout oF Inp1a. An Introduction to the 
Study of Hinduism, in its Historical Setting 
and Development, and in its Internal and 
Historical Relations to Christianity. George 
Howells, Ph.D. Map. xx+623_ pp. 
London: Clarke & Kingsgate Press. 5s. 
net. 1913. 627. ~ 

This volume, which is by the Principal of 
Serampore College, and is meant to be a manual 
tor the average student, is in five sections. The 
subjects dealt with are: The land, its languages 
and its races; Historical Survey of Indian 
Civilization ; The Evolution of Indian Religion 
and Philosophy; A Comparative Study of 
Hinduism and Christianity; Hinduism and 
Christianity in Historical Contact. 


HINDUISM ANCIENT AND MODERN. Viewed 
in the Light of the Incarnation. John A. 
Sharrock. xi+237 pp. London: S.P.G. 
2s. 6d. net. 1913. 628. 

A sketch of Hinduism, with frequent refer- 
ences to Christian teaching, meant ‘ for that large 
body of men and women who are now interested 
in Missions.’ 
iE Hinpu Reatism. Being an Introduction 
to the Metaphysics of the Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
System of Philosophy. J. C. Chatterji. 
xxii+183 pp. Allahabad: Indian Press. 
R. 3. London: Kegan Paul. 4s. net. 
1912. 629. 

See review, p. 584. 

Der Catva SIDDHANTA. Eine Mystik Indiens, 

— den tamulischen Quellen bearbeitet 
und dargestellt. H.W. Schomerus. xi+ 
444pp. Leipzig: Hinrichs. M.12; geb. M. 
13. I912. 630. 

See review, p. 584. 
Srupres in Sarva [SIpDHANTA. J. M. 
Nallasvami Pillai, B.L. xvi+360 pp. 
Madras: Meykandan Press. R. 3. IgI11. 
631. 

See review, p. 584. 


‘} 


GosPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA. According to 


M., a son of the Lord and Disciple. Second 
edition. Part I. viii+384 pp. Madras: 
Ramakrishna Mission. R. 2 as. 8. 1912. 
632. 
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This is an account of the life and teaching of 
Ramakrishna Paramahathsa, the Bengali nt, 
the master of Svimi Vivékananda, whose 
biography was written by Max Miiller. It is 
throughout an imitation of the Christian gospels. 

TBHAKTIMARGA UND DER ERLOSUNGSGEDANKE 
DES THEISTISCHEN BRAHMANISMUS. W., 
Dilger. AMZ. 1913. (III) 116-22; (IV) 
154-67. Cf. IRM. 1913. (Apr.) 414, No. 
391. 633. 

DER GESANG DES HEILIGEN, eine philo- 
sophische Episode des Mahabharatam. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. Paul Deussen. xxiv +132 
pp. Leipzig: Brockhaus. M. 3. 1911. 
634. 

Nn new German translation of the Bhagavadgita 
with a brief expository introduction. 

{THE PRESENTATION OF CHRIST TO THE 
Hinpvu. J. F. Hewitt. CMR. 1013. (Mar.) 
148-53. 635. 

JAINISM, IN WESTERN GARB, as a Solution to 
Life’s Great Problems. Herbert Warren, 
from notes of talks and lectures by Virchand 
R. Gandhi. xii+130 pp. Madras: 
Thompson. London: Luzac. 1s. _ net. 
I9I2. 636. 

An exposition of the chief beliefs and moral 
ideas of Jainism by an English convert, intended 
to commend the religion to outsiders. 

HIsTORY OF THE BrauMO Somaj. Sivanath 
Sastri. 2 vols. 416, 627 pp. Calcutta: 
Chatterji. R.6. torr and 1912. 637. 

The first extended history of the Brahma 
movement in English. The writer is one of the 
missionaries of the Sadharan Brahma Samaj. 

Tue TuHeEistic DIRECTORY AND A REVIEW OF 
THE LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND 
WorK IN THE CIVILIZED Wor.LbD. V. R. 
Shinde. x+106+164 pp. Bombay: The 
author. 1912. 638. 

A hundred pages of this booklet are given to 
the history of modern theistic movements. The 
remainder is a directory of the Brahma Samaj 
and the Prarthana Samaj of India. The author 
is a member of the Prarthana Samaj. 


Buddhism 


{THE Buppuist Doctrine oF SALVATION. 
J. E. Carpenter. Hibbert Journal. 1913. 
(Apr.) 497-507. 639. 

islam 

THE LirE oF MuHAMMAD. Canon Sell, D.D. 

235 pp. C.L.S. India. 3s. net. 1913. 
0. 

‘Based on original authorities. Deals with 
political as well as religious factors, and refers 
to modern Moslem apologists. 

Tue Key oF Mysteries. Miftahu’l-Asrér. 
A Treatise on the Doctrine of the Trinity 
in Unity. Dr. Pfander. Trans. by W. 
St. Clair Tisdall, D.D. 216 pp. C.LS. 
India. 3s. 1912. 641. 
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A treatise for Moslems on the Holy Trinity 
written by the late Dr. Pfander in Urdu, dealing 
first with the deity of Jesus Christ and next with 
the doctrine of the Trinity. A standard work of 
its kind. 

Tue Pats or Lire (Tariqu’l-Hyat). The late 
Dr. Pfander. Trans. and thoroughly re- 
vised by W. St. Clair Tisdall, D.D. 335 pp. 
C.L.S. India. 3s. 6d. 1912. 642. 

A book addressed to Moslems, leading up to the 
Christian doctrine on sin and salvation. 

OvTLINES oF IstAmM. Canon Sell, D.D. 85 
pp. C.L.S. India. 4 amnas. 1912. 643. 

A useful skeleton for revision or further study. 
Contains a small but well-selected bibliography. 

A WorD TO THE WIsE. W. St. Clair Tisdall, 
D.D. 76 pp. C.L.S. India. 5 annas. 
1912. 644. 

A reply to the criticisms of two Indian Moham- 
medan scholars on Dr. Tisdall’s Sources of the 
Quran. 

jIue Livinc Forces oF MUHAMMADANISM. 
W. Goldsack. Indian Witness. 1913. 
(Apr. 8) 5-8. 645. 

{THE SrumBLiING-BLock OF THE CROSS. 
S. M. Zwemer, D.D. MW. 1913. (Apr.) 


147-58. 646. 

See also 468 (China); 486 (Sumatra); 512-3 
(Fiction); 5z9 (Eastern Sudan); 520 
(Gallas). 

Other Religions 

BanAtsm. Canon Sell, D.D. 50 pp. C.L.S. 
India. 6 annas. 1912. 647. 

A brief and lucid historical account of the 
Behai offshoot of the Shi’ah sect of Islam, recently 
propagated in the West by ’Abbas Effendi. 

{THE ImpoRTANCE OF DIVINE CIVILIZATION. 
Abdul Baha. Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
1913. (Apr.) 225-36. 648. 

{THEOSOPHY AND ‘ THE CoMING OF CHRIST.’ 
Ethel R. McNeile. EW. 1913.' (Apr.) 
147-60. 649. 

Written by a former follower of Mrs. Besant, 
now a C.M.S. missionary in Agra, to show that 
‘the expression ‘‘ a Christian Theosophist ” is a 
contradiction in terms.’ 


Judaism 


NEUHEBRAISCHE GRAMMATIK AUF GRUND DER 
MISHNA, bearbeitet von Dr. Phil. K. 
Albrecht. vii+136 S. Munich: C. H. 
Beck. M. 4. 1913. 650. 

A modern grammar of Mishnic Hebrew has 
long been due, Mr. Segal’s article in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review being difficult to obtain and 
hardly sufficiently extensive. This latest number 
of the Clavis Linguarum Semiticarum appears to 
be excellent, as everything edited by Dr. Strack 
invariably is. An English translation would be 
welcome. 


General 
TIELE’s KOMPENDIUM ODER RELIGIONS- 
GESCHICHTE, 4. Auflage. D. Nathan 
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Séderblom. xiii+564 S. Berlin; Th, 
Biller’s Verlag. 1912. 651. 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION. Prof. _Estlin 
Carpenter. Home University Library, 
256 pp. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Is. net. 1913. 652. 
CoMPARATIVE RELIGION. F. B._ Jevons, 
Litt. D. 154 pp. London: Cambridge 
University Press. Lambskin, 2s. 6d. net; 


cloth, Is. net. 1913. 653. 
Jésus-Curist ET L’ETUDE COMPAREE DES 


RELIGIONS. Conférences données aux 
Facultés catholiques de Lyon. Albert 
Valensin. Paris: Lecoffre. 1912. 654. 


A review of this and of the three preceding 
entries is in preparation. 

OversiktT Av ALLMANNA RELIGIONSHISTORIEN, 
Nathan Séderblom. Med bilder, religions- 
karta och statistik. vii+202 pp. Stock- 
holm: Hugo Gebers Forlag. 1912. 655. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. Its Origin and Out- 
look. A Lecture. Louis H. Jordan, B.D. 
16 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
Is. net. 1913. 656. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE JEWS AND 
Pacans. The Historical Character of the 
Gospel established from non-Christian 
sources. Samuel E. Stokes. Edited by 
J. O. F. Murray, D.D. 54 pp. London: 
Longmans. Is. 6d. net. 1913. 657. 

Extracts from early non-Christian writers are 
woven into an apologetic designed primarily 
for educated Indians. The book was originally 
published by the C.L.S. in Madras. 

{THE WESTERN FoRM oF CHRISTIANITY. 
Campbell N. Moody. EW. 1913. (Apr.) 
121-46. 658. 

See pp. 569-71. 

See also 559, 661. 


XIl. Social and Political Relations 


of Missions 


{MISSIONS AND GOVERNMENTS. N. W. Rowell. 
IRM. 1913. (July) 563-6. 659. 
{DIE CHRISTLICHE MISSION IM FALLE EINES 


DEUTSCH-ENGLISCHEN KRIEGES. Eine 
Umfrage bei den deutschen Missions- 
gesellschaften. Die Eiche. 1913. (Jan.) 
18-65. 660. 


Replies by a large number of German mission- 
ary leaders at home and abroad to the question 
how a war between England and Germany would 
affect missionary work. 


{CHRISTIANITY THE ONLY HopEFUL Basis FOR 
ORIENTAL CIVILIZATION. Henry Churchill 


King. IRM. 1913. (July) 417-29. 66r. 
CHRISTIANITY AND COMMERCE: A Study in 
Western Expansion. Frank I. Paradise. 


xx+171 pp. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1 net. 1913. 662, 
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A rector’s attempt to answer the question as 
to the kind of civilization which commercial 
expansion is spreading among Eastern nations. 

Dre Mission DES CHRISTENTUMS UND DIE 
WELTPOLITIK DER NATIONEN. Prof. Dr. H. 
ordan. Biblische Zeit- und Streitfragen 

III 6. 50 Pfg. 1912. 663. 

Eine wissenschaftlich fundierte Abhandlung 
liber das gegenseitige Verhialtnis von Kolonials- 
politik = Mission, etwas abstrakt. 

¢Das FRANZOSISCHE MISSIONSPROTEKTORAT IN 
DER LEVANTE UND IN CurNna. Prof. D. 
Sagmiller. ZM. 1913. (II) 118-33. 664. 

See also 502-5 (Turkey) ; 506-7 (Pan-Islam- 
ism) ; 523 (Land Tenure in West Africa) ; 
528-9 (Congo); 554 (Larger Aspects of 
Missions) ; 576 (Indian Education). 


Xl. Hortatory and Practical 


Visions. For Missionaries and Others. Sec- 
ond Series. H. H. Montgomery, D.D., 
D.C.L. 254 pp. London: S.P.G. 1s. 6d. 
net. 1013. 665. 


These short papers, some of which are imagin- 
ary conversations with missionaries or with 
critics of missions and others, appeared in the 
S.P.G. magazines under the appropriate title 
of ‘ Meditations." They are simple, unaffected, 
sometimes very unconventional, but with real 
beauty and brimful of practical common sense. 

Tue Great Empassy: Studies in the Growth 
of Christianity. Cuthbert McEvoy. 96 pp. 
London: J. Clarke & Co. Is. net. 1913. 
666. ae 

A fresh and cogent plea for missions, based on 
the Old and New Testaments and the outlook 
of the world. ae 

Tue Catt or THE WorLD, or Every Man’s 
Supreme Opportunity. W. E. Doughty. 
vi+IIt p. New York: Missionary 
Education Movement and Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement. 25 cents. 1912. 667. 

See review, p. 605. tial 

Der ACKER IST DIE WELT. P. Koschade. 
30 S. Bonn: Joh. Schergens. 15 Pfg. 
I912. 668. 
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Uebersicht iiber die protestantische Welt- 
mission im Jahre 1911-1912. 


UNSERE EHRENPFLICHT GEGEN DIE HEIDEN- 
MISSION. D. A. Cordes. 16 S. Leipzig : 
Verlag der luth. Miss. 20 Pig. 1913. 669. 

Werbebroschiire fiir die Heidenmission. 


BIBLE AS A SOURCE OF MISSIONARY 
INSPIRATION. Eugene Stock, D.C.L. 24 
pp. London: C.M.S. 3d. 1913. 670. 


Die MISSION IN HAUSLICHEN ANDACHTEN. 
Pastor J. Bobortag. Herrnhut : 
Miss. Buchh. M.1. 1912. 6772. 

Vier und dreissig kurze hdusliche Andachten 
iiber zentrale Missionstexte. 


THE 


XIV. New Missionary Magazines 


Diz WELT vgs Istams. Zeitschrift der 
deutschen Gesellschaft fir Islamkunde. 
re i von Prof. Dr. G. Kampfi- 
meyer. . I. Hit. 1. 84 S. Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer. 1913. 672. 

Das Organ der jungen deutschen Gesellschaft 
fiir Islamkunde setzt sich die Aufgabe, iiber die 
gegenwartige Welt des Islam, ihre Probleme, 
Anschauungen, Bewegungen und Schwierig- 
keiten fortlaufend zu unterrichten. Deutsche 
Islamforscher und gebildete Vertreter der 
verschiedenen islamischen Lander sollen sich in 
gemeinsamer Arbeit zur Aufhellung der kultur- 
ellen, religiésen, sozialen, rechtlichen und wirt- 
schaftlichen Zustande jener Gebiete die Hand 
reichen. Besondere Aufmerksamkeit wird der 
Chronik aktueller Ereignisse und der Biblio- 
graphie gewidmet. 


Ecuo aus INDIEN, MITTEILUNGEN DER 
DEUTSCHEN JESUITEN MISSION IN BRITISCH 
InpigN, halbjahrlich Marz u. September ; 
herausgegeben von P. Severin Noti. 
Kempten & Minchen: Jos. Késel’sche 
— Erstes Heft. Marz rg12. 

3. 

_ ausgestattetes, neues Missionsorgan 
~~ deutschen Jesuiten Mission in Britisch 
naien. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


= Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift. 
= Church Missionary Review. 

= Chinese Recorder. ; 

= Die Evangelischen Missionen, — 

= Evangelisches Missions-Magaszin, 
= The East and The West, 

= Harvest Field. ae 
=ZJnternational Review of Missions. 
=Japan Evangelist. 





RD =Journal of Race Development, 

MNZG=Mededeelingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap. 

=Missionary Review of the World. 

=Moslem World. 

= Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religions 
wessenschaft. 

= Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft. 


When other magazines are referred to, the ull title is given, 


Printed by Morxtson & Gisp Limitep, Edindurgh 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE REVOLU- 
TION ON RELIGION IN CHINA 


I 


THE place of religion in China before the Revolution was 
filled by Confucianism. There was nothing corresponding 
to a popular religion in the European sense, for the temples, 
rites and ceremonies of Taoism and Buddhism, as Ku 
Hung Ming rightly said in his recent address given in the 
American Legation at Peking, were a means rather of re- 
creation than of edification. They appealed to the 
sesthetic more than to the religious or moral instincts. In 
comparison with Confucianism they were of as little 
account as popular superstition in Europe would be, if 
it were to enjoy the privilege of recognition by the state. 
Confucianism, on the other hand, is not a religion in the 
European sense of the term, since it is not concerned with 
the individual as such but is dominated by the idea of 
the state. The aim of Confucianism is to educate its 
adherents to become not good men but good sons and 
good citizens. Its first commandment is not ‘ Thou shalt 
love God’ but ‘ Thou shalt love thy parents, thou shalt 
love the Emperor.’ Filial piety is the foundation, loyalty 
to the Emperor the crown, of this state religion. 





When articles are an expression of the policy or views of the Continuation Committee, or of 
the conclusions reached by any of its Special Committees, this fact will be made clear. In 
all other instances the writer of the paper is alone responsible for the opinions expressed. 
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But although Confucianism is in the last resort a 
philosophical theory of the state and not a religion, it is 
distinguished from European philosophies of the state by 
the fact that it is not a mere theory, but has planted its 
roots in the life of the Chinese people by appropriating to 
itself the spiritual forces which elsewhere find expression 
in religion. By having as its root a filial affection in which 
the emotional side is prominent, and by allowing this feel- 
ing, which is akin to religious love, to vitalize all social 
relations it has succeeded in driving religion from its place 
in the hearts of men, and in substituting a system of state 
morality in its place. This is the explanation of the fact 
that it has even clothed itself with forms of worship which 
are closely akin to those of true religion. One has only 
to recall the offerings to ancestors, the worship of the 
Emperor, and the veneration of Confucius. So long, how- 
ever, as its fundamental principle remained untouched, it 
had no difficulty in allowing each citizen to worship the 
deities which made the strongest appeal to his imagination. 
It was only when the religious worship of such private 
deities trespassed upon the political sphere that toleration 
ceased and vigorous interference for the maintenance of 
the order of the state became inevitable. 

It is none the less evident that the Confucian state 
had to adopt a different attitude towards Christianity 
from that towards the other religions within its bounds. 
Christianity could not indeed be regarded as having a 
political programme for, in accordance with its principle 
of rendering to Cesar that which is Cesar’s, it naturally 
conformed to the existing order of government. Never- 
theless it was impossible to ignore the fact that there 
was an irreconcilable antagonism. Christianity, with its 
emphasis on the infinite worth of the individual soul and 
its teaching that the supreme concern of this soul is to 
glorify God, who has redeemed mankind through His Son, 
necessarily withdrew from the Confucian theory of the 
state the spiritual forces which it had borrowed. It is 
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impossible for a real Christian to become so completely 
merged in the state as Confucianism requires. It is there- 
fore not an accident that Christianity should have found 
the great majority of its adherents among classes which, 
for one reason or another, were inwardly at variance with 
the Chinese state. A true Confucianist, even when his 
attitude towards Christianity was in the abstract entirely 
favourable, felt no necessity of attaching himself to the 
new religion. In addition to this, Christianity approached 
the Chinese state from without. It presented itself to the 
eyes of the Chinese accompanied by the European world 
powers. This fact alone was sufficient to endanger the 
traditional theory of world empire which lay at the basis 
of Confucianism. It is not surprising that that religion 
should have adopted an attitude of whole-hearted opposi- 
tion, especially since the state founded on it outwardly 
found itself defenceless against the aggressions of these 
powers. Confucianism recognized that its very founda- 
tions were threatened. 

Both the ruling classes and the common people were, 
therefore, entirely at one in their instinctive opposition to 
foreigners and to Christianity. This is not the place to 
apportion the blame for this state of matters. These an- 
tagonisms, which from the standpoint of world history must 
be regarded as inevitable, might indeed have been rendered 
less acute through mutual understanding, but they could 
not be entirely removed. It was necessary that they 
should at some time come to an issue of one kind or an- 
other. In short, to counteract the advance of the world 
powers, which was felt with increasing keenness, a national 
religious movement having as its object the expulsion of 
foreigners and Christians found expression in the Boxer 
outbreak. This final wave of Chinese popular passion 
broke in vain against the rock of facts. From that time 
onwards the Chinese state saw itself compelled in its 
reforms to adopt essential elements of western civilization. 
Especially after the Russo-Japanese war, it was no longer 
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possible to ignore that, if the nation was to be preserved, it 
was necessary to learn from foreigners. It was not suffi- 
cient to import machines and weapons ready made from 
foreign countries. It was needful to introduce western 
science and western methods in government and education. 
The Manchu Government, however, while recognizing this 
necessity, was anxiously concerned to make no surrender 
of the old Confucian religion, since the existence of the 
state depended on it. While it was entirely favourable to 
progress in material things, it was altogether conservative 
in regard to religion. The worship of Confucius reached its 
climax in his elevation to a position of equality with 
Heaven ; and the compulsory veneration of Confucius in 
government schools, where it was rigorously carried out, 
made it impossible for Christians to become teachers or 
students in these schools. Christian pastors were treated 
like the Buddhist and Taoist monks and excluded from 
participation in political life. As a result of this the 
Christians were driven into the arms of the opposition, 


where they received a cordial welcome. 


The inefficiency of government measures in spite of the 
large sums of money which were expended, the indecision 
involved in the attempt to appropriate the fruits of foreign 
civilization without accepting its true roots, and the weak- 
ness which allowed itself to be driven forward step by step, 
and then when it was too late, sought by a violent effort to 
pull itself together—all this led in the end more easily and 
more quickly than anyone had expected to the overthrow 


of the Manchu dynasty and the establishment of the 
Republic. 


II 


The Revolution produced an immediate change in the 
religious situation. It must be borne in mind that the 
Revolution was shaped entirely after foreign models. It 
has nothing in common with the changes of dynasties 
which have occurred in the past. With hardly any ex- 
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ception these changes took place on the common basis of 
Confucian doctrine. That doctrine had provided that a 
dynasty which by bad government had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the people should be regarded as having there- 
by forfeited the authority given to it by Heaven. A new 
ruler appointed by Heaven then appeared and took over 
the charge of the empire from the hands of the one who 
had been found unworthy. The change was in the persons ; 
the imperial office remained. Even the Taiping rebellion in 
the middle of last century, which was partly influenced by 
imperfectly apprehended Christian ideas, remained in this 
respect completely within the framework of the old Chinese 
ideas. To-day it is different. 

The result of the Revolution is the collapse of Con- 
fucianism as a state religion. The Confucian hierarchy 
necessarily culminates in the Emperor as the mediator 
between the people and Heaven. It is he who, as the 
son of Heaven, annually performs the sacrifices at the 
altar of Heaven on behalf of the people. These sacrifices 
are the only legitimate approach to God which is per- 
mitted by Confucian teaching. In a republic this religious 
basis of the state is obviously impossible. The republican 
state is a human institution determined by considerations 
of political expediency. It was therefore only logical for 
the republican Government to banish as far as possible 
all traces of this imperial prerogative. The sacrifices 
have been abolished. The ground of the altar of Heaven 
in Peking has been turned into an experimental school of 
agriculture and forestry and that of the adjoining temple 
of Agriculture into a breeding farm for cattle, while the 
buildings have been preserved as ancient monuments. 

With the abolition of the religious basis of political 
authority, the official veneration of Confucius also came 
to an end. The temple of Confucius in Peking has been 
deserted. The sacrifices to the saint are no longer offered 
by the state. Even a further step was taken. The 
sacred writings of Confucianism previously formed the 
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basis of all education. They were the means of imparting 
to the rising generation not merely a literary education, 
but at the same time the Confucian ideas of the state 
with their religious values. In spite of attempts to in- 
terpret the relation between prince and subjects, which is 
the aim and object of the entire Confucian system, to 
mean the more general relation between rulers and ruled, 
it could not be disputed that a real contradiction existed. 
A republican official is the servant of the state, subject 
in theory to the sovereignty of the people. It is impossible 
for him to demand from free citizens the dutiful and 
humble submission which was claimed by the son of 
Heaven invested with divine authority. This has led to 
a step entirely without precedent in conservative China. 
The study of the Confucian writings has been eliminated 
from the curriculum of lower and middle schools, and has 
been confined to the special philosophical course in the 
universities. 

Naturally it could not be expected that the thousands 
of private teachers of the old-fashioned Confucianism, 
who were responsible for elementary education throughout 
the country, would carry out this prescription. By an 
enactment of the central Government, therefore, all these 
private schools were closed. At the same time universal 
compulsory education was proclaimed, and the local 
communities were instructed to establish in every centre 
public schools with the new curriculum. In order to 
mitigate the painful effect of this on the Confucian scholars 
whom this innovation would naturally leave penniless, 
short courses in education were instituted, and those who 
qualified in these were entitled to receive a post as teacher 
in one of the modern schools. It would nevertheless be 
difficult to exaggerate the radical effect of this legislation. 
The Confucian scholars who had formerly exerted an 
immense influence are now practically proscribed. Many 
are in dire necessity ; some have even committed suicide. 
From being persecutors, as to some extent they formerly 
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were, they may now be described as in a greater or less 
degree persecuted. 

The attitude of the new Chinese republic to the old 
national religion has found characteristic expression in 
the changes which have taken place in the organization 
of the religious communities. In ancient China besides 
Confucianism, which was in reality a part of the organiza- 
tion of the state, Taoism and Buddhism were not merely 
tolerated, but to a certain extent privileged. They had 
definite relations with the government authorities. As a 
mark of loyalty, there was exhibited in the place of honour 
in every temple, to whatever deity it might be devoted, 
a tablet to the Emperor. The state in its turn guaranteed 
to the temples placed under its control their property 
and rights. Imperial foundations in connexion with 
famous temples—one need only mention the Lama temple 
in Peking—were not uncommon. This almost patriarchal 
relation of the Government to the old religions has, of 
course, come to an end. The religious bodies to obtain 
state recognition must adopt a constitution like an ordinary 
association. The obvious model, under these circum- 
stances, is the Church. We find, therefore, that already 
a Buddhist Church and a Taoist Church have been organ- 
ized with detailed constitutions recognized by the state. 
The Taoist Church is under the leadership of the most 
important Taoist monastery, Pai Yiin Kwan in Peking. 
The part played in this movement by the so-called Taoist 
pope of the Lung-hu Mountain, whose influence had 
already become little more than nominal, is not very 
clear. He is making an attempt to gain adherents in 
the Yangtse Valley. The Buddhist Church, consistently 
with the fact that Taoism predominates in the north and 
Buddhism in the south, has made the Tsing-An monastery 
in Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai, its rallying-point. A 
casual remark of a priest of the famous mountain, Laoshan 
in Shantung, who was carrying on an active propaganda 
for the new Church, is significant in this connexion. ‘So 
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long as there is an Emperor,’ he said, ‘ we do not need a 
Church, but now under the Republic we must march 
with the times.’ It is worthy of special attention that 
a Confucian Church is also in the process of formation. 
Its organizer is a young Cantonese scholar who was educated 
in America. This Confucian Church, which worships 
Confucius as a religious founder in romantic fashion, and 
is arranging for pilgrimages to his grave on his birthday, 
which is to be observed as a counterpart to Christmas, 
has not thus far succeeded in gaining the approval of Con- 
fucianists of the old school. They take the view that 
Confucius and his teaching are the possession of humanity 
and cannot be confined within the framework of an ecclesi- 
astical body. If, however, the Republic should prove to 
be permanent, the time will come when Confucianism 
must either organize itself as a Church, or become a mere 
historical relic. 

It is manifest that this situation offers a great oppor- 
tunity to the Christian Church. Christianity has had 
from the beginning the ecclesiastical form to which the 
other religions must become accustomed by slow experi- 
ence. Other conditions being equal, therefore, it possesses 
a decided advantage. One result of this position has 
already become evident. When the parliament assembled 
and the political situation was exceedingly difficult, the 
President of the Republic gave his approval to a proposal 
that in all Christian churches of the country a service of 
prayer should be held for China and its Government, and 
that government officials should take part. This service 
of prayer by the Christian Church on behalf of the Chinese 
state is a landmark in the history of Christianity in China. 
From being a religion which was reluctantly tolerated, 
Christianity has become a recognized force in the public 
life, the active co-operation of which has been welcomed 
by the Government. Nothing shows more clearly the 
change in the religious life of China. While formerly the 
Emperor had the exclusive privilege of drawing near to 
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heaven in prayer for the people, the Government has now 
advanced so far as to invite prayer by the people on behalf 
of the head of the state. This change in the religious 
situation finds its counterpart in the position of the 
Christian Church in the Roman Empire under Constantine. 


III 


Let us now attempt to estimate the changes which 
the influences at present at work are likely to produce 
in the religious life of the people. As we have already 
seen, the present revolution is in no sense a movement 
that has sprung spontaneously from the heart of the 
Chinese people. It was brought about by the influence 
of a comparatively small class of modern, and for the 
most part comparatively young students, who were in 
more or less close touch with the science of the West, 
and especially of America. The number of convinced 
republicans has been estimated as about five per thousand, 
a figure that, in view of the extent of the population, 
is probably too high rather than too low. The revolu- 
tionary and republican circles have not for the most part 
assimilated the deepest and most important ideas of 
western civilization. 

Even in the abstract all religion and reverence are 
frequently denounced as superstition and reaction. It 
is obvious that such a temper is antagonistic not merely 
to Confucius and his work but also to Christianity, in 
which the classes in question profess to see only a survival 
from earlier times that has no longer any influence in 
modern states. True enlightenment is in their view inde- 
pendent of all religion. This tendency, if it gains in 
strength, must have the same destructive effect upon the 
religious life of the people as materialism had about the 
middle of last century in Europe and especially in Germany. 

Confucianism, the religion of China, has been found 
completely wanting in this crisis. It has succumbed 
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before the assault of the handful of innovators. The 
representatives of the imperial administration have not, 
as they did in the time of the Taiping rebellion, united 
their forces in an energetic resistance to the attacks of 
the revolutionaries. They were themselves out of sym- 
pathy with the weak and unstable government of the 
Manchus. They have therefore everywhere deserted the 
field and surrendered the power to the revolutionaries. 
Their sole remonstrance has been a continued passive 
refusal to accept office. Among the populace also there 
has been no movement on a large scale in favour of the 
ancient religion and the imperial ruler. 

Nevertheless a reaction of the common people against 
the new system is not impossible. The fact that such a 
reaction has not yet taken place does not exclude its 
possibility, since in China a long time is needed for a 
movement to spend itself and exhaust its forces sufficiently 
for a counter-movement to begin. This slow movement 
of events, which corresponds to a certain vis inertia, is 
a marked characteristic of the whole development of 
recent years. What other people would have tolerated 
for so long a provisional government, without the whole 
social and political organism falling to pieces? For the 
country peasants, who have a most meagre understanding 
of the principles of a republic, its chief justification in 
the eyes of heaven is the fact that in recent years the 
harvests have been good. This not only brings to the 
people peace and contentment, but is a proof to them 
that heaven is satisfied with the state of public affairs. 
Very unexpected movements might, however, occur if a 
famine were to break out over a considerable area. All 
popular risings in Chinese history have had natural events 
of this character as their occasion. A reactionary move- 
ment would, of course, have the most important conse- 
quences for the religious life of China, for experience has 
shown that popular movements of this kind are accom- 
panied by fanatical heathen and anti-foreign manifestations. 
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The Boxer movement is the most recent historical example 
of this. An inevitable result in the religious sphere would 
be a return to the formation of secret societies, to witch- 
craft and to demon worship, which would be no less serious 
a danger than the materialistic unbelief of many of the 
most influential leaders of society at the present time. 
A popular rising might possibly be to the advantage of 
Confucianism, but certainly not to that of Christianity, 
which would have to suffer severely for its close connexion 
with the Revolution. 

Although these dangers cannot be ignored, and it is 
important to take measures in good time to guard against 
them, nevertheless the hand of God in recent events is 
so unmistakable that we may hope that even a few reverses 
will not permanently hinder progress, any more than the 
reaction under Julian the Apostate was able to check 
the advance of Christianity in the Roman Empire. 

Besides these religious dangers, reference must also 
be made to some influences which are favourable to the 
development of a true religious life. As we have already 
seen, while Confucianism is not a religion in the European 
sense of the term, it has usurped the place of religion and 
appropriated to itself the religious interest of its adherents. 
The state has for centuries absorbed all intellectual interests 
in China. The whole of education and the whole develop- 
ment of the faculties have had as their object preparation 
for a public career, which has been the sole ambition of 
all those whose means and ability permitted them to look 
forward to it. Without much reflection every one followed 
the path which was universally recognized. 

A public career has as a result of the Revolution lost 
much of its glory. It is no longer the only goal for which 
an educated man can strive. Forces have thus been 
liberated which until now have been employed exclusively 
in the service of the state, and they are available for use 
in other directions. It may be hoped that the religious 
life will share in the stimulus which may be expected 
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to come from the fresh energies that have been 
released. 

A further consideration needs to be taken into account. 
The ‘ glorious Revolution’ of which men dreamed at first 
presents a very different appearance to-day to a sober 
judgment from that which it had at the beginning. It 
was hoped that it would be possible in a very short time 
to reorganize the state, to gain the recognition of the 
Powers, and thereafter to concentrate all energies on 
social reform. These optimistic expectations are to-day 
after two years still unfulfilled. A new revolution has 
broken out, the consequences of which are not yet to be 
estimated. The seriousness of the situation and _ its 
difficulties are becoming daily more apparent. Such a 
condition of affairs leads naturally to reflection and to 
deeper views. More spiritual depth may, however, bring 
about a recognition of the fact that materialistic phrases 
cannot meet the deepest needs of life, and that nothing 
short of the energy of a religious rebirth will suffice. The 
search for religious satisfaction must necessarily make 
the individual depend more upon himself than formerly, 
especially since through the separation of Church and 
state, to which reference has already been made, member- 
ship in one or other of the new religious societies requires 
a personal decision. As in the time of Jeremiah out of 
the political distress of the Jewish people was born the 
religion of the individual which was ultimately to culminate 
in Christianity, so at the present day the situation in 
China seems to furnish the conditions for the growth of 
an individualistic type of religion. It must not, of course, 
be forgotten that the religious attitude of the individual 
soul as we find it emerging under the pressure of circum- 
stances in a Jeremiah is the result of a creative act of 
God. In regard to China also we are dependent on the 
influences of the Holy Spirit if a personal religion is to 
develop. So far as we can judge, however, the time 
appears to be ripe for such an act of divine grace. 
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IV 


As we have already seen, the Chinese Christians have, 
as the result of the Revolution, been brought into much 
closer relations than before with the national and political 
life. Even as recently as the Boxer period the Chinese 
Christians identified themselves completely with the foreign 
missionaries. They felt themselves bound by closer ties 
to them than to their own countrymen, and they were 
compelled along with them to endure the persecutions of 
the Boxer outbreak. From that period onwards they 
were in opposition to the Manchu Government. Since 
there existed in other quarters also, which were likewise 
under European influence, an organized opposition to the 
Manchu Government, it was natural for the Christians 
to attach themselves to this opposition. With its triumph 
and the establishment of the Republic, the attitude of 
the Christians to the Chinese Government was entirely 
changed. The Christian Church enjoys at present the 
fullest recognition from the Government. Christians are 
engaged in active co-operation with the administration. 
The national consciousness of the Christians has conse- 
quently become keenly developed. They now feel that 
they belong body and soul to their own people, and a 
pronounced love for their country and nation has begun 
to play a large part in Chinese Christianity. 

An immediate consequence of this national feeling is 
a@ certain emancipation from the leadership of foreign 
missionaries. Everywhere in the Chinese Church there is 
a disposition to refuse any longer to submit to the control 
of missionaries. If this development takes place peace- 
fully, the foreign missionary will gradually cease to be the 
director of the young Church and will become its friend 
and adviser. If, on the other hand, a mission were to 
adopt strong measures to maintain its authority, a con- 
siderable secession must sooner or later take place. Every- 
where, therefore, the movements towards the independence 
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of the native Church are seen to be gaining ground. They 
are not to be regarded simply as an expression of ingratitude 
and insubordination. Their impelling motive is entirely 
legitimate. Unless Christianity can become ‘ Chinese,’ 
that is, be inwardly appropriated and assimilated by the 
Chinese race with the same independence as among the 
Anglo-Saxon or German peoples, it can never be victorious 
in China. Just as the young churches must develop a 
willingness to make the sacrifices that are necessary to 
provide the means for their own maintenance, so the mis- 
sionaries must learn the self-denial needed for the trans- 
ference of authority to the growing Chinese congregations 
in proportion as these are able to manage their own affairs. 

Another feature which characterizes the young Church 
in China is the demand for unity. While Protestant 
Christianity in Europe has become divided in the course 
of history into a large number of denominations, the 
majority of which carry on their own separate missions in 
China, the Chinese Christians, who in the face of heathenism 
are driven to feel their dependence on one another, have 
rapidly come to ignore the comparatively small differences 
that separate them and have drawn close together. An 
independent national Chinese Church is in the process of 
formation and is steadily gaining ground, so that in this 
respect also the foreign missionaries have no choice but to 
fall in with the current making for unity, and it may be 
that the whole of Christendom will receive a valuable 
stimulus from the Chinese mission field. 

All these movements have been developing in the 
course of recent years, but the final impulse has come from 
the Revolution. We have to-day to deal with facts which 
can never be reversed. The question is what influence these 
facts will have on the spread of Christianity in China, It 
cannot be denied that problems have emerged which 
demand the most earnest consideration. The develop- 
ment has been so rapid that it may be questioned whether 
the young Chinese churches are equal to the tasks which 
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crowd upon them. National feeling is very strong within 
the Church. Sometimes it is difficult to avoid the im- 
pression that the Chinese are in danger of forming too 
high an estimate of their capacities and of attempting 
perhaps too soon to dispense with foreign help. It would 
be easy as the result of unfortunate experiences for a re- 
action to take place in this matter. So many undertakings 
in other spheres have failed through premature emancipa- 
tion from foreign control, because the power of persever- 
ance has not been equal to the early enthusiasm. What 
has so often occurred in the industrial and administrative 
sphere in China may very well happen in the experience 
of the Church, and the consequences would be exceed- 
ingly unfavourable for the expansion of Christianity. A 
further difficulty is the question whether Christianity, 
which has hitherto mainly drawn its adherents from the 
lower orders, will succeed in establishing relations with the 
cultured and leading classes, so that it can advance be- 
yond the position of being a religion for the uneducated. 
Buddhism, for example, owes its great influence in China 
to the fact that in the past, mainly in a period of political 
unrest, a group of scholars of the first rank adopted it and 
_ produced a Buddhist literature in China, which for pro- 
fundity of thought and literary elegance may be regarded 
as a masterpiece. Chinese Christianity has up to the 
present not produced any achievements of this character. 
The translation of the Bible into the colloquial language 
has been initiated and carried out by missionaries. A 
perfect translation into the classical language has, in spite 
of several attempts, not yet been achieved. Nor is it 
possible to mention any other Christian literature of 
importance. Among a people which has been and still 
can be so greatly influenced by literature as the Chinese, 
the creation of a Christian literature is a primary necessity. 
It is greatly to be desired that close relations should be 
established with the best representatives of Chinese litera- 
ture, and that their help should be secured in this work. 
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This brings us to another matter of the first import- 
ance. In the Chinese Church the lay element is strongly 
predominant. While it is true that many of the pupils 
in missionary schools become Christians and remain members 
of the Church, contributing from their income to its sup- 
port, the great majority prefer to turn their secular know- 
ledge to practical account rather than devote themselves 
to the laborious and comparatively unrewarding study of 
theology. It is manifest, however, that the effectiveness 
of the Christian Church will depend very largely on the 
measure in which it can obtain in sufficient numbers 
leaders of thorough education and spiritual power. 

These problems call for the most serious considera- 
tion, and they have attained a special importance in con- 
sequence of the Revolution. There is no need, however, 
to consider them in a spirit of unbelieving pessimism. It 
is true that anyone who can only see what is before his eyes 
will discover in the young Chinese Church much that he 
will not approve. But it is necessary in fairness to re- 
member the conditions which prevailed in the early 
Christian churches founded by St. Paul and which yet did 
not lead the apostle to doubt their divine calling. The eye 
of faith must pierce beneath the surface with its obvious 
imperfections and seek to discover the real impelling vital 
energies. The word which was addressed to St. Peter in 
a similar situation—‘ What God hath cleansed make not 
thou common ’—should also be laid to heart in regard to 
the young Chinese churches. It is our duty to render all the 
help in our power to meet the dangers which have been 
mentioned. The really important question, however, is 
whether Christianity is a plant that has taken root and is 
capable of growing from within, and further, whether the 
disturbance of the soil brought about by the Revolution 
has produced conditions favourable for the spread of the 
Gospel. 

To both questions it is possible to give an affirmative 
answer. We are justified in believing that Christianity in 
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China is already sufficiently strong to maintain itself even 
if foreign support were withdrawn. Moreover the Revolu- 
tion has brought about conditions which are exceedingly 
favourable for its expansion. Attention may be called in 
this connexion to a single point. One of the chief dangers 
for Christianity in earlier times was the gulf which existed 
between the Christian churches and other Chinese societies. 
This resulted in frequent oppression of the Christians 
because they were unwilling to take part in heathen 
customs. On the other hand, the Christians were not 
always able to resist the temptation of availing themselves 
of the protection of the missionary in their civil disputes 
with their heathen neighbours. As a result many cases 
which had a very remote connexion with Christianity were 
treated as ecclesiastical processes, to the disgust of the 
Mandarins who always dreaded the interference of foreigners 
in such cases. This led to much friction, which could not 
be removed by any political treaties and still less by gun- 
boats. This chief hindrance to the expansion of Chris- 
tianity has entirely disappeared as a result of the new 
relation of Christians to the national life brought about by 
the Revolution. The Chinese national hymn, which is sung 
to the tune of ‘ God save the King,’ contains petitions for 
the Chinese state which are coloured by Christian ideas. 
President Yuan Shih-kai in his message to the delegates of 
the Christian Church assembled in Peking expressed him- 
self as follows: ‘The hindrances which have hitherto 
stood in the way of freedom of conscience in China will be 
removed. The five races of China will enjoy the blessings 
of republican institutions, and the difference between 
Christians and non-Christians will be done away with for 
ever. As members of one great family we shall all strive 
unitedly to promote the strength, prosperity and happiness 
of the republic of China.’ 


To sum up, we may say that while the situation created 
by the Revolution in China is in no sense final, and while 
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it is impossible to foretell with certainty what political 
conditions will ultimately result from this movement, 
recent events have been an instrument in the hand of God 
to prepare the way for a new and large expansion of Chris- 
tianity. We can see much to remind us of our serious 
responsibility as servants of Jesus Christ, but we are con- 
vinced that the Spirit of God is working in the hearts of 
many, and we cherish the hope that what is being wrought 
by His power in this great country will prove to be a con- 


tribution of no little importance to the progress of the whole 
human race. 


RicHARD WILHELM 




















THE BALKAN WAR AND CHRISTIAN 
WORK AMONG MOSLEMS 


Wuart effect will the Balkan war have upon the inter- 
relationships between Moslems and the Christian mis- 
sionary ? 

The object of this article is to set forth the reasons 
which, in the writer’s opinion, justify the belief that there 
will follow at least three results: two affecting the 
attitude of the Moslem to the Christian missionary and 
one affecting the attitude of the Christian missionary to 
the Moslem. 

The Balkan war will have as its first effect a fresh 
awakening of the Moslem mind. It is safe to say that 
such an awakening has always been the effect of wars, 
good or bad, upon backward nations when in conflict 
with nations more advanced. It has been especially true 
of the nation that has suffered defeat. I am not now 
discussing the question of the relative degree of moral 
worth of Turkey and the Allies. But I am speaking of 
that phase of modern civilization represented by popular 
education, organized popular government, establishment 
of public security, industrial and commercial development. 
And the contention is that a war of any seriousness that 
affects the prosperity of a country, drains its resources 
and causes widespread hardship among its citizens, is 
bound to awaken serious inquiry and to lead to searching 
self-examination as to the causes which have brought 
about such disaster. 

For years Turkey has not been as thoughtful as she 
is to-day. Of course this is not due entirely to the results 
of the Balkan war. Many other influences have been at 


work. It is a great mistake to suppose that the revolution 
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of 1908 bore no fruit in this direction. There has been, 
indeed, universal disappointment that the high hopes of 
those early days have not been more fully realized; and 
it is undeniably true that a feeling very like pessimism 
is widespread in the Empire. And yet in several par- 
ticulars there has been a decided advance in public en- 
lightenment. The liberty of the press—both with reference 
to newspapers and books—has been achieved. There are 
still restrictions and sometimes journals have been arbi- 
trarily suppressed. But the advance in the direction of a 
free discussion of matters affecting the welfare of the 
Empire has been notable. The spread of enthusiasm for 
popular education has been a very marked characteristic 
of this half decade. Painted on the walls of many houses 
in Syria has appeared the injunction in Arabic, ‘ Learn, 
young man; ignorance is a disgrace.’ Never have schools 
and colleges of all kinds been so crowded as during these 
troubled years. While there is still a great deal of political 
corruption and while the charge is frequently made that 
conditions are worse in this respect than before the revolu- 
tion, my own observation has led me to believe that among 
the higher officials at least there is a finer standard of 
public morality. Much quiet work has been done towards 
the reform of the law courts, and while the results are not 
startlingly apparent, I am told by competent authority 
that genuine progress has been made. The freedom of 
travel within and without the Empire has been an im- 
portant factor in awakening men’s minds. 

Still further, the increasing number of foreigners 
visiting Turkey on commercial and educational errands 
has contributed to this same result. Among all classes 
of society one finds patriotic men who are no longer content 
to put their trust in the traditional formulas of political 
and social well-being. They are asking as never before 
‘What ought to be done in order to give Turkey a more 
honourable place among the nations of the earth?’ All 
these tendencies making for open-mindedness have been 
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operating for a number of years, but it is the Balkan 
war that has shocked the country, and especially the 
Moslems, into a new attitude towards modern ideas. It 
has compelled men to make a fresh inquiry as to the real 
worth of Islam as a politico-religious system of thought. 

This is true of the Moslems of Turkey; it is also true 
of Islam as a whole. For a new and a trying experience 
has come to Moslems the world over; first, they have 
seen a powerful sultan who was recognized, outwardly at 
least, by the majority of Moslems as the true Caliph, deposed 
because of faithlessness to his trust. And then they have 
witnessed under his successor, also acclaimed as Caliph, 
the Ottoman Empire subjected to defeat and deprived of 
men, territory and prestige. And these events are com- 
pelling the thoughtful among them to think with a new 
large-mindedness and to examine with a fresh candour 
the foundations of their theocratic state. 

The public press of Turkey gives ample evidence of 
this spirit of earnest introspection. Discussions in coffee- 
houses and in literary societies show a similar tendency. 
Personal conversations with many an Ottoman citizen 
lead to the same conclusion. As illustrations of the 
many public declarations noted by the writer during the 
past year the following extracts from newspapers may be 
cited—the translation being the translation given by The 
Orient, published in Constantinople. On November 18 
the daily papers of the capital contained the proclamation 
issued by Prince Sabaheddin and addressed to the Sultan. 
Here are two of his sentences : 

‘ Sire,—However lamentable be the truth, let us confess that our biggest 
enemy is not Italy nor the Balkan States but we ourselves. . . . Sire, the most 


productive sacrifices are those which are the most righteous; when there is 
animosity versus truth, no justice remains.’ 


On April 9 the Ikdam, a daily paper published at 
Constantinople, contained these words : 


‘Why did we fail? How can we rise? . . . Why have we been beaten? 
It is because our adversaries have even in their villages primary schools. The 
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peasants receive primary instruction. And we lack this advantage. Our 
enemy has beaten us because they are better representatives of education 
than we are. . . . How can we rise once more? We can do so by long and 
thorough education, intellectual, social, and even physical education.’ 


On May 7 Le Jeune Turc strongly urged the Govern- 
ment to secure foreigners as inspectors or even as heads 
of departments : 


‘Let us cherish no illusions about ourselves; this haughty arrogance has 
already cost us too dear. Let us at least have learned this hard lesson, If 
for the past five years we had had the grace and the modesty to have 
recognized our faults perhaps we should to-day have been cured of them and 
could already dispense with foreigners.’ 

The Sabah, another journal of the capital, has uttered 
the same sentiments. In May the Ikdam again reverted 
to its demand for self-examination: ‘As long as we do 
not appreciate our duty towards civilization,’ it cried, 
“we cannot save ourselves from future ruin.’ Such 
quotations might be multiplied indefinitely and drawn 
from the press of other parts of the Empire, but these 
citations are perhaps sufficient to show that a period of 
open-mindedness has been inaugurated in connexion with 
these events so distressing to the Moslem world. 

All this should bring great hope and encouragement 
to lovers of truth, for if open-mindedness becomes a 
leading trait in an individual or a people, in time the 
truth will inevitably make its way. And this means that 
eventually the approach of the Christian missionary to 
Islam will be made easier, so far as the willingness of the 
Moslem to listen to the presentation of new ideas is con- 
cerned. 

Coming now to a second result of the Balkan war, it 
must not be assumed that as an immediate consequence of 
this new readiness to receive new ideas, the Moslem will 
at once be inclined to accept Christian truth. So far from 
believing that this will be the result of the war and other 


similar events of recent years, I believe that exactly the 
contrary will be the ‘case. 
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I am speaking of course of Moslems in general. It is 
indeed probable that certain groups of Moslems living 
in Macedonia and Albania may more readily become 
Christian now that political allegiance need no longer be 
given to Moslem rulers, but in many cases this will be simply 
reverting to the religion of their ancestors. But speaking 
from the standpoint of Islam as a whole, I believe that 
Christianity as a religion emerges from the five year period 
culminating in the Balkan war more discredited than ever 
in the eyes of a Moslem—I say more discredited than 
ever: for it must never be forgotten that from the very 
beginning of Islam Christianity has been to Mohammed’s 
followers a discredited religion. 

To mention here only one point, from the earliest 
times Christianity has been looked upon by the average 
Moslem as a religion which is practically polytheistic and 
hence vastly inferior to Islam. Mohammed himself be- 
lieved that Christians held that the Trinity consisted of 
God the Father, Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary. 
Christians who are unconscious of holding polytheistic 
notions and who warmly repudiate such an idea cannot 
easily understand the intensity of Moslem feeling on this 
point as evidenced by passages in the Koran and by 
vehement declarations all through Moslem theological 
writings. As an illustration of the bitter antagonism felt 
towards Christianity I may quote extracts from an article 
which appeared some time ago in the Ijtihad : 


‘O Christian nations! Now it is our turn to be listened to! The Moslem 
hatred of Europe is inexorable. Behold the final outcome of centuries of 
effort put forth with a view to bringing about a compromise between you and 
us! We are now hating you even more than at any other period of our 
history. We want you to understand that we hate, with all the capacity of 
our soul, the civilization and the extraordinary development which have made 
you so wealthy and powerful. . . . The greatest sin is to give God a co-partner, 
an equal. He who worships any one but the true God is an infidel; he is the 
curse of the world. To reason with him, to lead him back to salvation, and 
when that is impossible, to remove his existence, is the most sacred duty and 
the holiest. piety of the faithful. . . . Among the unbelievers the most 
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despicable and hateful are those, who, knowing the true God, speak of His 
having a son and a mother. Such an extreme heresy is, we believe, the most 
revolting heresy. . . . In order that you may have a correct idea of what we 
are, it is necessary that you should at least understand this fundamental truth, 
that the structure of Islam is based upon the unity of God. This being the 
case, the doctrine of the Trinity can be nothing short of a blasphemy in the 
sight of a Moslem. The contradiction and vulgarity of this doctrine is for the 
spirit of Islam the most tragic and criminal calamity. You Christians, because 
you have been brought up in this doctrine, can never conceive what a feeling 


of revulsion the very suggestion of your doctrine of the Trinity awakens in us.’ 
(This translation is not from The Orient.) 


This is doubtless a somewhat extremely expressed 
view and the language would be repudiated by many 
moderate Moslems, but difficult as the Moslems may find 
it to explain the fact that Christian nations have pro- 
gressed in material prosperity while Moslem countries 
have declined, the typical attitude towards Christianity as 
a religion is one very nearly approaching contempt. 

The events of the past five years, culminating in the 
Italian and Balkan wars, have added to this feeling of 
contempt a feeling of bitterness. The Moslems of Turkey 
do not feel that Christian Europe has given them a fair 
opportunity to work out their career as a modern con- 
stitutional state. The loss of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
just when the new Turkey was struggling to get upon her 
feet, and the uncertain and irritating handling of the 
Cretan question, left a very bad impression of Europe’s 
magnanimity and honesty. The Italian war added greatly 
to the bitterness of feeling. The Moslems did not fail to 
notice that the Italian Government and the Christian 
Church of the land came closer together than had been the 
case for fifty years in connexion with a war which Turkey 
believed was a war of sheer aggression and robbery. 
Whether the reports of the indignities and barbarities com- 
mitted by Italian troops in Tripoli were exaggerated or 
not, they were firmly believed to be true throughout Islam 
and bitterly and violently resented. To say that similar 
atrocities have been again and again committed by Moslems 
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is aside from the point. The tu quoque argument is never 
effective, and it is an argument that simply may not be 
used by a Christian as a defence of conduct which cannot 
be ethically justified. 

While the Balkan war was not regarded as coming under 
quite the same category of wars of aggression, the reported 
declaration of Ferdinand that the war was to be a war 
of the Cross against the Crescent did much to inflame the 
hatred of Moslems against Christians. This feeling was 
indeed discouraged in the Ottoman press, especially in 
view of the presence of many Christians in the imperial 
army, but nevertheless the mischief done by such a de- 
claration was immense. Worse than that, atrocities have 
been committed horrible enough from the standpoint of 
barbarians and savages, unspeakably and _ tragically 
horrible when committed by professed followers of Jesus. 
As in the case of the Italian war, so here again even where 
the reports were grossly exaggerated they were generally 
believed and the mischief was done. 

On February 8 a great concourse of Turkish women 
met in Constantinople in mass meeting to protest against 
these acts. They prepared an address to the queens of 
Europe and used the following language : 


‘Madame: Your Majesty is not ignorant of the fact that against Turkey, 
who is accused of fanaticism, who has nevertheless never waged religious 
wars, the Balkan States have organized a crusade, the King of Bulgaria in a 
proclamation that has become sadly famous having very cruelly declared that 
this war was to be a war of the Cross against the Crescent. Therefore, 
Madame, the Balkan soldiers have invaded our country, proclaiming themselves 
soldiers of Jesus, the Son of Mary, of Him whom we also venerate as a Prophet 
and whom all humanity cherishes as the most striking personification of 
justice, sweetness and kindness, Yet what have these self-styled soldiers of 
Christ done? . . . In the name of Christian charity . . . deign, Your Majesty, 
to bring the Jaw of Christ with regard to the life of men and the honour of 
women to the minds of the infamous hordes who are trying to hide under the 
shadow of the Cross the most horrid series of fires, murders and violations that 
one can find in any European wars of our times.’ 


It is no wonder that a Turkish paper (the Ikdam) 
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declared last December, ‘We are curious to see how 
they (the people of Macedonia) will be treated, and whether 
their rights will be safeguarded by the governments to 
whom they will be entrusted, and then we shall see on 
which side true civilization is found.’ 

Since these words were written the Turks have wit- 
nessed a fearful spectacle. They have seen Christian 
soldiers no longer arrayed against a common foe whom 
they described a few months ago as wholly unworthy 
to hold rule in the twentieth century on account of 
disregard of the common rights of their fellow-citizens. 
They have seen these Christian soldiers slaying each other 
in a fratricidal conflict that has shocked their friends 
and astonished even their enemies. With such exhibi- 
tions of cruelty and selfishness among those professing 
to call themselves Christian men, it will not be easy to 
persuade Mohammed’s followers to exchange their religion 
for Christianity. 

Fortunately there have been cross currents: the work 
of education and enlightenment carried on for ninety 
years in the Turkish Empire by Christian missionaries 
has not been wasted. Intelligent men here and there 
have learned to discriminate between the acts of govern- 
ments, of armies, of groups of men on the one hand, and 
of individual Christians on the other, between the deeds of 
His unworthy followers and the gospel of Christ. The 
Christian missionary’s personal character has almost uni- 
versally won respect. His appeal for the spirit of fair 
play has not fallen upon deaf ears. The relief that has 
been impartially bestowed upon sufferers by the Red 
Cross societies has been deeply appreciated. The schools 
and colleges and hospitals that have ministered to the 
welfare of many individuals and communities have often 
been praised by Moslems. 

But in spite of all this the events of the past few years, 
culminating in the Balkan war, have left for the time 
being in the heart of the average Moslem an increased 
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feeling of anger and disdain for a religion whose adherents 
add to the sin of idolatry the sins of selfishness, cupidity 
and cruelty. Open-minded the Moslem has become even 
during these five difficult years—nay, because of these 
same years. But advantageous to the Christian missionary 
as will be eventually this attitude of open-mindedness, 
for the present at least other claimants to a hearing will 
receive a warmer welcome in Moslem hearts. 

We now come to the third result of the Balkan war, 
intimately connected with the two results already set 
forth—a result which especially concerns the relationship 
of the Christian missionary to the Moslem world. The 
Balkan war will force upon the Christian missionary the 
obligation to put fresh emphasis upon certain points not 
always sufficiently prominent in his approach to other 
religions. I do not now refer to the content of his message 
to Moslems, although I believe that this is a topic deserv- 
ing of fresh, serious, and radical consideration. Reference 
is made rather to the spirit in which the Christian mis- 
sionary should pursue his work. 

A convinced missionary he has almost always been— 
ardent, zealous, fearless, tireless, confident. This he must 
of course continue to be. But he must be something 
more. He must be discreet, tactful, large-minded, generous. 
As never before he must convince men of his desire to 
pursue his task in the spirit of frankness, of humble- 
mindedness, of teachableness, of fairness, of sympathy, 
and of appreciation ; in the spirit of gentleness and sweet 
reasonableness. Here we have all fallen short. The 
Gospel cannot get itself preached unless it is preached 
lovingly, winningly. For the spirit in which the good 
news is delivered is a part of the good news itself. We 
cannot help men unless we love them, and we must love 
them in a loving way. Emerson’s word has here a special 
significance, ‘ What you are . . . thunders so that I cannot 
hear what you say.’ And if Christ’s message is to be 
effectively proclaimed, it must be proclaimed in Christ’s 
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spirit. The Christian missionary must know how to 
apply the golden rule rigidly to his own actions. He 
must do more than that, he must daily practise obedience 
to the new commandment of Christ. He must ever strive 
to realize that he is the servant of the Master who came 
not to judge the world but to save the world. He must 
win men by a message that is delivered in the spirit of 
candour and of sympathy, a spirit that seeks not to destroy 
but to fulfil. 

How shall we fit ourselves for this great task? We 
must, in the first place, approach Islam with the humbling, 
not to say humiliating realization that our difficulties in 
the approach have been largely created by ourselves. 
The characterization of Islam as ‘the scourge of Christi- 
anity ’ is, alas, too true. Had the Christian Church been 
faithful to its Master in Mohammed’s day, evidencing in 
its life a close and personal sense of the nearness of God 
as a loving, strong, heavenly Father ; if its official state- 
ments of theological doctrines had been less bungling and 
confusing; if it had been freed from fanaticism, supersti- 
tion and formalism; if in later times so-called Christian 
nations and individuals had not so often exhibited in 
their contact with Moslem countries greed, dishonesty 
and pride, how different would have been the Christian 
missionary’s task to-day, if indeed there had been any 
task at all! 

With this realization of the extent to which our problem 
has been made difficult by ourselves, there should come 
a much greater frankness in a full acknowledgment to 
the Moslem of our shortcomings as Churches, nations, 
and individuals. Such frankness will clear the air. It 
will produce an atmosphere of reality. It will beget 
frankness. It will promote fairness, and fairness is a 
quality which we missionaries must increasingly cultivate. 
Too often we have allowed ourselves to use methods of 
controversy which we should denounce as unjust if used 
against us. We have applied tests to the Koran which 
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we have not allowed to be applied to the Bible. We 
have drawn inferences from isolated passages of the Koran 
apart from their context, while repudiating a like process 
when applied to our Bible. We have excused, we have 
palliated deeds in the history of Christian peoples which 
we have denounced in the history of Moslem peoples. 
Of course all this has been done for the most part uncon- 
sciously, but this is not a sufficient excuse for our failure 
to recognize more fully the necessity of fair play. Closely 
allied with this quality of fairness is the ability to put 
oneself in the position of the Moslem and listen with 
his ears to the words and arguments we are using. What 
a surprising revelation of misunderstanding would often 
follow ! 

In the second place, we must never forget that God 
has been working in the Moslem’s heart long before the 
Christian missionary has approached him; that not only 
as a human being but as a Moslem God has been speaking 
to him. We must remember that he has heard God’s 
voice and has accepted God’s authority to rule his life. 
We must seek to discover in a spirit of appreciation and 
glad recognition the noble elements in the Koran and in 
Islam : the sense of the nearness of God; of the necessity 
of subordination to His will; the feeling of brotherhood 
among Moslems; the freedom, in the Moslem world as a 
whole, from the curse of intemperance in drink. If the 
Koran appears to most Christians as a wide and dreary 
desert, it is at least a desert that contains beautiful oases 
where springs flow and in whose gardens God may be seen 
walking in the cool of the day. Here we, too, may rest 
and gather strength. 

Bitterly has a Turkish editor recently complained that 
foreigners in Turkey (and he does not exclude the mission- 
aries) have done all in their power to make Europe loathe 
Islam. Of course the charge seems to us grossly unjust, 
but there is no evidence that the charge was not sincerely 
believed. We must, furthermore, approach Islam with 
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a sympathy bred by a sense of our common imperfection, 
our common need, and our common quest. We are all 
seeking the same end: how to learn and how to do God’s 
will. We believe with all our heart that in Christ’s gospel 
we have the answer to this supreme question, and because 
we so believe, we feel bound by the very nature of the 
Gospel to carry Christ’s message to the Moslem world. 
But the Moslem feels that God has spoken as authori- 
tatively to Mohammed in the Koran, and that because 
this message is more recent it carries greater weight than 
our Scriptures. Here is an inevitable conflict of ideas, 
but there should be no conflict of spirit. 

I have talked with many convinced and ardent Moslems, 
Jews, Druses and Bahais about the Christian missionary 
enterprise, involving as it does the presentation of new 
conceptions of God’s will for man and thereby inviting 
men to change cherished ideas. But when this enter- 
prise has been described as the desire to exchange the 
best things that we have with the best things that 
they have, I have found keen interest aroused but never 
antagonism. 

Some time ago, in a conference with some of my 
students, I invited a Moslem who was about to take his 
B.A. degree to present to the class a statement of the 
reasons why he was a Moslem. The next week, a Bahai 
was asked to do the same thing with reference to his 
religion. I assured them that the motive in asking them 
was not a controversial one (although there is, of course, 
no objection to keen discussion carried on in the right 
spirit); that we were not in this particular class for the 
purpose of making polemical points, but as fellow-seekers 
after the truth, with the presumption that each one of us 
believed, and believed strongly, in the religion of his 
childhood, until sufficient reasons appeared for a change 
in his belief. The result of this invitation was the pre- 
sentation of two papers that were marked by modesty, 
sobriety, constructiveness. There was no boasting of 
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superior advantages, there was no slurring over of weak- 
nesses. , 

I am sure that one result of this effort to approach 
Islam in the spirit of sympathy and appreciation will be 
to prune our missionary vocabulary of many disfiguring 
and irritating words. We shall not talk about ‘ modern 
crusades’; we shall not speak of Islam as a ‘ challenge to 
faith.’ Except indeed as applied to our struggle against 
weaknesses and temptations common to humanity, we 
shall drop the whole vocabulary of war. 

If objection is made that these are mere trifles too un- 
important to deserve mention, the answer must be made 
that it is often the trifle that counts in religious con- 
troversy. I have heard of a missionary-in China against 
whom for thirty years an infelicitous and unnecessary 
reference to Confucius was remembered to his discredit. 
I knew a noble missionary in Turkey whose carelessness 
of speech in referring to some characteristic of the country 
cost him a large amount of influence. Conscious of the 
danger which threatened him, a missionary in Japan 
deliberately set himself to watch lest infelicity of state- 
ment and the habit of criticizing should breed in him dis- 
like of the people among whom he worked. His resolve 
could not come too soon, fortunately it did not come too 
late, and he died loved and honoured by the Japanese as 
few missionaries have been. We must never forget that 
we come as foreigners, as guests (in the case of Turkey) of 
a nation whose state religion is Islam; that Moslems are 
proud of their great system of faith ; that common courtesy 
demands an attitude at least free from abuse and con- 
tempt. Angered by the tone of a Christian missionary’s 
article about Islam, a young Moslem some time ago came 
to my house and showed me the proofs, in Arabic, of an 
illustrated book he had prepared, setting forth, as he 
professed to believe, a true statement of certain features 
of Christianity. The book was so unspeakably foul that 
he was persuaded to postpone its publication. But he 
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declared that he felt that he was justified in the compila- 
tion of the book in view of the nature of the attacks that 
had been made on Islam. When he showed me the para- 
graphs in the missionary’s pamphlet to which he objected, 
I was obliged to acknowledge that, while they did not, 
in my opinion, justify his own course, they were unfortunate 
and unwarrantable. 

But we must go much further than mere courtesy and 
fairness and appreciation. We must regard with whole- 
hearted sympathy every effort Moslems are making to 
reform their own religion, however hopeless we may think 
the task to be. We must fan the spark of spiritual as- 
piration wherever it may be found, realizing that only 
there can true religion, under whatever name, burst into 
a flame. More anxious about things than about names, 
and yet confident, as never before, that the gospel of 
Christ is the Gospel that brings to every man’s life the 
abundant life, the life that is life indeed, eternal life, we 
must so commend it in word and in deed that Christ’s 
message may come to its own in the life of every man. 

Howarp S. B.uiss 
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THE VITAL FORCES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND ISLAM.—VII 


Ir is not now necessary to demonstrate that there are 
vital forces in Islam. The preceding papers in this series, 
all by men who are no mere theorists or book students 
but of long and intimate contact with the facts of Moham- 
medan life, have made that plain beyond all cavil. And 
it will even be seen, I think, that the closer in these writers 
has been their contact and the deeper has been their under- 
standing, the fuller has been their appreciation of the 
spiritual realities lying behind their subject. It is easy to 
see the superficialities of a religion—its hypocrisies, for- 
malities, inadequacies—but it takes patience and sym- 
pathy to pierce underneath it to the leading of the One 
Spirit and to find in its votaries, as we so often may, the 
anima naturaliter christiana. 

I have no such claim to be heard as these writers can 
show. My personal contact with the East is measured by 
months and not by years. The sources on which, for my 
impressions, I must now draw are, on one side, the writings 
of Mohammedan theologians—mystics, dogmaticians, phil- 
osophers—and, on another side, that mare magnum of 
popular literature mirroring in the ideas and events of the 
lives of the masses the final results, working down into 
the common soul of Islam, of all those aspirations, con- 
structions and dialectic searchings. Such books must 
always, for the home-staying student, take the place of 
contact with the Moslem world itself, and the best known 
of them all is, of course, the Arabian Nights. They do not 
mislead nor misinform, as does that contact so often until 
it is controlled, and as still oftener do books of travel, 
42 
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and I would bear my testimony now that when I did 
meet the Moslem world face to face, the picture of its 
workings and ideas and usages which I had gained from 
these romances, poems and religious tales needed modifica- 
tion in no essential point—almost, even, in no detail. I 
need hardly add that to attain this result complete texts 
must be read. Islam must be taken as it is; otherwise 
it is not Islam. 

But how, to such an onlooker, does the situation pre- 
sent itself? Broadly, I am in agreement with all that 
has preceded in these papers on the religious life in Islam. 
It is needless here to rehearse the details. On two elements 
only in that life, and these paradoxically confronting one 
another, I would feel like laying more stress. First, the 
prayer-meetings of the dervishes, the so-called dhikrs or 
zikrs, and all the emotional religious life of which these are 
the public and concerted expression. Only those, on the 
one hand, who minimize the part which religion plays in life 
can disregard these its normal vehicles. And only those, on 
the other, who have actually, and with open mind and heart, 
witnessed these acts of worship and, still more, have talked— 
soul to soul—with men who have felt these influences person- 
ally and could describe them—only these can really weigh 
how enormous a part they hold in stimulating, deepening 
and purifying the religious consciousness. Undoubtedly 
there lie in them also great dangers. All manifestations of 
religious emotion are surrounded with possibilities of hy- 
pocrisy, self-delusion and abandonment of self-control. 
But those who know the theological literature of Islam 
will remember how elaborately its clearest and most 
spiritual minds have dealt with these dangers, and those 
who have witnessed a dhikr with any understanding must 
have seen how completely the presiding sheikh was con- 
trolling all the manifestations and steadying the thoughts 
of the worshippers who were taking part. Of course this 
takes no account of the public and spectacular dhikrs 
either got up for tourists or connected, like those at the 
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display of the kiswa embroideries in Cairo, with the great 
formal ceremonies of the faith. These can be utterly 
empty of religious content and mislead as to the real nature 
of what they travesty, which is a coming together of earnest 
minds to worship Allah in spirit and in truth. Of such I 
do not speak here. 

Nor can it be said that, in spite of all the care, theoretical 
and practical, of theologians and leaders, dhikrs never 
have evil consequences. They most unfortunately have. 
No one can play with his emotional life without risk of 
acquiring the knack of auto-hypnosis; and, if of a weaker 
nature, practising it as a spiritual dram-drinking. The 
risks are there and are real, and the consequences some- 
times follow. But, however that may be, the importance 
of the dhikr as a vehicle of the religious life cannot be 
exaggerated, and it might be well for missionaries to con- 
sider to what extent and in what forms it could be taken 
over into Christian worship for the use of their converts 
or as a means of evangelizing. That converts from Islam 
miss its stimulus and suggestion is certain, and the singing 
of hymns—especially to western tunes and in western 
metres—cannot take its place. This leads naturally into 
a large subject, a discussion of which cannot be attempted 
here. Briefly it is that the Christian Church will need to 
face the problem of the full orientalizing and arabizing of 
its language and forms of expression. Far too often these 
are stamped by Moslems as un-Arabic, and of necessity 
they cause an initial repulsion which has to be overcome. 
Even the native Christian Arabic of Syria repels a Moslem, 
though he might often find it hard to say against exactly 
what turn of phrase his objection lies. But the naturaliz- 
ing of the dhikr for Christian purposes is a much wider 
matter than any mere use of words, and involves deeper 
difficulties. I would only now most earnestly commend 
the consideration of it to all in any way concerned. 

With the dhikr connects immediately another Moslem 
usage. It is the reciting of the Most Beautiful Names of 
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Allah. This, also, has its two sides, a formally empty and 
a personally devout, and at the first of these, unfortunately, 
most observers of Islam stop. But the nourishing of the 
religious life on the contemplation of God is an essential 
part of all religions, and that contemplation has, from the 
very beginnings of Islam, moved round the names and 
epithets applied and applicable to Allah. From the 
Sunday School books and Bible helps of our youth— 
before it was thought that religion consisted in the higher 
criticism—we used to learn lists of names, offices and 
epithets of Christ, as these could be extracted from the 
Bible. A similar method has held in Islam from 
Mohammed himself down, and is indeed rooted in 
the very genius of the Arabic language. So, in the 
Koran, as in the old poetry of the desert, the rolling 
rhythms are rounded with sonorous epithets, and the mid- 
night devotions of Mohammed consisted in describing 
Allah as this and that.’ The after generations have fol- 
lowed in his path, and from the fixed, stately ceremonial 
of the Salat, through the freer and more spontaneous, 
yet also governed and restrained, ejaculations of the dhikr 
to the daily and hourly meditations of the pious, all the 
forms of expression are cast in this mould. Thus an im- 
mense number of names have been brought together, 
either found in the Koran or developed from Koranic 
ideas, and out of these a canonical ninety-nine have been 
selected which are called the Most Beautiful Names of 
Allah. These the pious recite in a fixed order as they slip 
the ninety-nine beads of the Moslem rosary through their 
fingers, though the wayfaring man may content himself 
with simply murmuring, ‘ Allah, Allah, Allah !’ 

There lies here, I am certain, a wide field which the 
judicious missionary will know how to occupy. When 
some sheikh, after discussion, says to him, ‘ Nay, brother, 


1 It may be pointed out that the only basis on which to work out a doctrine of the 
nature of Allah, as developed in the Koran, is to be found in these names. See the 
article ‘Allah’ in the Leyden Encyclopedia of Mohammedanism. 
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tell me some of your Most Beautiful Names and I will tell 
you some of mine,’ he will put into such name-form 
some of the spiritual depths of the Bible, and thus, without 
controversy or even any sense of strangeness, lead his 
friend into the range of Christian ideas. ‘ We say of God,’ 
he may reply, or ‘In our Book stands written that He is 
this or that.’ To havea store of such names in his memory, 
cast in impeccable Arabic, of a rather ‘high’ type and 
impeccable not only in form but in that indefinable thing 
called linguistic atmosphere, should be the ambition of 
every missionary. It is true that some doctrines, by no 
amount of outward form or atmosphere can be rendered 
anything but strange and repellent to the Moslem; but 
it is equally certain that there are many sides of the re- 
ligious life where the wealth of religious experience in the 
Bible may vindicate itself over the poverty and onesided- 
ness of the Koran and yet excite no surprise and raise no 
controversy. 

This distinction is illustrated in the other element 
in the religious life of Islam to which I wish to draw atten- 
tion. By no form nor atmosphere, save, as we shall see, 
that created by the Divine Figure itself and for itself, 
can the conception of fatherhood and sonship between 
God and man be rendered anything but repellent, even 
blasphemous to a Moslem. This applies not only to the 
doctrine of the divine sonship, but also to every relationship 
between God and man not specifically of Creator and 
created. With Moslems there is no such point of contact 
as St. Paul found in the verse of the Greek poet, ‘ For we 
are also his children.’ Apparently, Mohammed wished 
to deal with the question of sonship root and branch. 
Allah in the Koran is never a father and men are never 
His sons. And the same holds of the traditions from 
Mohammed and of all the after religious development. 
The Church of Allah never consists of His children and no 
saint in his ecstasy ever heard himself addressed as ‘ My 
son.” Men are the slaves of Allah, His absolute property 
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to do with as He wills. For while the human owner of a 
slave is under certain legal restraints and has certain legal 
duties towards him, such can never hold of Allah. The 
Pauline example of the potter and the vessels is applied 
even in the devotional life of Islam with the most un- 
flinching logic. It is unfortunate that our translations too 
often weaken this by rendering ‘abd not as ‘slave’ but 
‘servant.’ In this they follow a similar mistranslation of 
‘ébhedh in the Old Testament and are influenced by a feeling 
of recoil from all its implications. But the theology of 
Islam does not so recoil and no implications turn its sererte 
inhumanity. The absoluteness of Allah over everything 
is preserved and that absoluteness, be it noticed, is no 
creation of the later dogmaticians, but was fully developed 
in at least one side of Mohammed’s brain. 

For precisely here lies the eternal paradox of Islam, a 
paradox which has led to endless controversy in Islam with- 
in and among those studying it from without ; but both sides 
of which are absolutely true. Islam is a spiritual religion 
and knows the relation in the spirit between God and man. 
Thus devotion is possible for it, and the dhikr and all the 
experiences of the saint whose life is hidden in God. But 
Islam is also Calvinism run wild, outdoing all the vagaries 
of the most outré Dutch Confessions. And this paradox 
goes back to Mohammed himself. On one side he was a 
genuine saint with genuine religious experiences ; but on 
another his theology, whence derived is still one of our 
puzzles, was uncompromising as to the absoluteness of 
Allah, both of His will and power and of His difference 
from all other beings. So all the way down through 
the history of the Moslem Church and in the lives of 
individual Moslems, we find this ever-renewed opposition 
between the experience of the religious life and the systems 
derived from dogmas. The orthodox Moslem had to 
square them in one way or another and commonly did so 
by keeping them apart and by urging and developing now 
one and now the other. By his own experience and the 
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record of that of others, including Mohammed himself, 
he had his real religion, and so long as that remained un- 
systematized and in the realm of feeling, the fundamental 
dogmas of his faith did not trouble him. But if—either 
to defend that faith against unbelievers without or critics 
within, or simply to state it in definite form—he had to 
bring the two into contact, then the unyielding theological 
system normally asserted itself, and his religion became 
a theology of the most closely argued, invulnerable, but 
also impossible type. To bring the two into a real agree- 
ment meant heresy sooner or later. Some attempted it 
by dint of metaphysical speculation and, removed in these 
clouds from common sight, span ontological and cosmo- 
logical hypotheses of more or less explicit and conscious 
pantheism. Echoes, too, from these systems tended to filter 
through even to the multitude. In the dervish fraterni- 
ties were and are men at all stages of theological and philo- 
sophical growth, and so for the unlearned and the half- 
learned the too glaring contrast might be helped by some 
phrase or some fragment of an idea. And always there was 
the refuge of turning and flinging themselves in adoration 
before the mystery. So the life of Islam continued and 
continues to be possible, and at one time the missionary 
will be faced by depths of devout quietism and at another 
by a fully armed monster of logic in which he will find it 
hard to recognize any religion at all. 

But, whatever be the form before him, he will dis- 
cover one kind of phrase that he can never use unless he 
would be met by more or less gentle negation. ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven ’ and ‘ Like as a father pitieth 
his children’—these words suggest to us the most irre- 
ducible minimum of a religious attitude. Men of all faiths, 
we imagine, might join in using them. But the denial of 
them has passed into Moslem blood and bone, and the 
Mohammedan sees in them indefinite vistas of controversy. 
However close he may feel to Allah he stands always in 
His presence as an ‘abd. Yet it should never be forgotten 
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that, for an oriental, behind the word ‘abd, ‘ slave,’ 
some approximation to the idea of child may lie. All 
depends upon how it is used. The Moslem ‘slave’ like 
the ‘slave’ of the Old Testament is the property of his 
master; but he is also one of his master’s household, 
under his master’s care and may even be the heir of 
all that his master has. Thus, in the devotional litera- 
ture of Islam, the word is often used where we find 
it hard or impossible to translate it as ‘slave,’ so 
different are, to us, the ideas and images which the words 
raise. Very frequently ‘ creature’ comes much closer to 
the burden of the context, and though theology may em- 
phasize the absoluteness of the divine control, religion 
always pleads the closeness of the human relation. 

It will thus be seen that the idea before which the 
Moslem, even in his religious aspirations, recoils is that 
of generation. The article in the creed, ‘ Begotten not 
made,’ however rendered in Arabic—and the current 
rendering is one of crude directness—must always be 
the essential stumbling-block. Whether it would have 
been possible to maintain the Christian verity while ex- 
pressing the relation of the Son to the Father as a Pro- 
cession, is probably now a useless speculation; it would 
certainly have made the Christian position much easier 
for the Moslem. To the conception of an inner multipli- 
city in the nature of God Islam has, though always finally 
rejecting it, from time to time approximated. But while 
the representation of the coming into being of such a 
multiplicity by an eternal ‘ procession’ (sudir) has been 
rejected by Islam as only heretical, any connexion of such 
a multiplicity with fatherhood has never been conceived 
of in any but the simplest physical fashion and has, conse- 
quently, been viewed with horror. To some aspects of 
this I will return. 

What has now been said brings us, then, back to the 
question which must ever be primary, How can Christ be 
best preached to Moslems ? We have to take them as we 
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find them—even as Paul took the Athenians—and present 
the body of Christian truth so as to meet and complete 
their strivings. There are certain vital forces working 
in Islam ; there is a great vital force working in Christen- 
dom. How can we bring that foree—which is Christ— 
to bear on those forces which are the workings and yearn- 
ings of the human spirit fostered and guided, as we must 
believe, by that Divine Spirit which has never left itself 
without a witness within us? ‘These strivings within 
Islam have been variously coloured, biassed and stunted 
by Islam itself with its strange inheritance from we know 
not what Christian heresy. And it is there, in these im- 
posed modifications, that the taking of Moslems as we find 
them enters. What do they, as Moslems, think of Christ ? 
How far are they on the road towards Him ? How does the 
thought of Him, if at all, already affect them? To that 
I wish now to turn. 

So far as these questions are theological, the answer to 
them is easy; so far as they are religious, it is very diffi- 
cult. The Moslem doctrine of the nature of Christ can 
be put in half a dozen sentences. He is a semi-angelic 
semi- human being, but of sinless flesh and nature; 
a new creation by Allah springing from Allah’s direct 
creative word as did: Adam and hence called a Word from 
Allah, and even the Word of Allah. But He is also speci- 
fically called an ‘abd, a creature. His mother was also 
conceived without sin in order that even on the human side 
He might have no taint of inheritance. He is called a 
Spirit from Allah and even the Spirit of Allah, just as are 
the angels. His life on earth was surrounded with miracle 
and in His birth-body Allah took Him to one of the heavens 
where He now is and whence He shall come to rule the 
world in the last days. But the eternal sonship is rejected 
with the death on the cross, the resurrection and rule at 
God’s right hand. Nor does He return to judge the quick 
and the dead. In fact, the Islamic doctrine leaves us 
questioning why this semi-angelic being came to earth at 
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all. Some positive element must have been dropped by 
Mohammed from the system which was taught to him. 
Jesus in it was evidently a second Adam, but His theo- 
logical relationship to the first has vanished. He must 
have been sent for a purpose; that, too, has vanished. 
The missionary might ask some arousing questions on 
these points. He might ask, too, what was involved in 
His being a special manifestation in time of the eternal 
Word of Allah. It may be answered that all things are 
products of Allah’s creative Word. But in the case of 
Jesus stress is laid upon a certain uniqueness—what was 
it? Up to a certain point Islamic doctrine leads straight 
to a Logos conception of the nature of Christ; but at that 
point it stops sharply. 

Yet the Logos idea has found an entrance into Islamic 
theology, and that in two forms. The doctrine concerning 
the Koran is that it represents upon earth the Word or 
Speech (kaldm) which has been with Allah from all eternity, 
by which He made the worlds. This, it may be said 
roughly, is our Nicene form of the Logos doctrine. On 
the other hand, the Arian form appears in the doctrine of 
the person of Mohammed. He is the first of all created 
beings, and for his sake the worlds were created. Both of 
these ideas are exceedingly vital forces in Islam to-day 
and show the craving of the human mind for some such 
mediating conception—some link between God and man. 
Thus, reformers in Islam now tend to rally to one or other 
of two cries: either, ‘ Back to the Koran!’ or ‘ Back to 
Mohammed !’ 

Urging to the first cry are many forces. For all Arabic 
speakers, the Koran is peculiarly their book. It is the 
supreme flowering of the genius of the language. No 
criticism of it by an outsider is ever heard with patience. 
And, in truth, there are in it, here and there, passages of 
haunting music. Mohammed, it should never be for- 
gotten, was a poet of the primitive, incoherent, ecstatic 
type before he was a prophet. So its cadences still in- 
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toxicate and endless repetitions have not staled its melo- 
dies. In the ears of the Moslem, schooled in them from 
infancy, they constantly ring, and the Book witnesses to 
itself of its uniqueness. And when to this is added that 
it is a divine Book; that in it Allah speaks to man as 
with His own speech, a Quality of His from all eternity— 
the theological statements of this vary but such is their 
substance—then that the Koran should be a rallying point 
for all Moslems is easily intelligible. The life of Moham- 
med, the bearer, may be smirched; but the divine Word 
abides untouchable. Patriotism, beauty, habit, faith, all 
unite to protect it. In face of this—a most vital fact with 
all, especially with educated Moslems—I can only repeat 
what I have said above, that a heavy burden of duty lies 
on all concerned to see that the Christian message is clad in 
a garb that will do it no discredit ; that the supreme magic 
for the Arabic-speaking peoples—and by their proverb a 
lawful magic—the magic of language, is not disregarded. 
But to the more emotional and less educated Moslems, 
especially to those who, born in non-Arabic lands, cannot 
so intoxicate themselves on the rhythms of the Book of » 
the Arabs, the more human interest of the figure of Moham- 
med himself appeals. And so it has come about that he 
is often practically deified, however contrary to exact 
Islam and to the Prophet’s own declarations such an 
apotheosis may be. It is a question of temperament and 
environment, and the missionary need not be surprised 
at any form he may meet and must not think that the 
doctrine of his district is universal Islam. We have had 
our time of Bibliolatry, and we have now, apparently, a 
time of speaking of Jesus and addressing Him in prayer as 
though He were the only person in the Godhead. These 
Moslem vagaries should lead us to be only the more 
careful as to the forms of our theological statements. 
We sometimes think we can get along without a theology 
and upon religious experience alone. Theology thus cast 
out avenges itself by coming back in perverted forms. 
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But I return to the second and more difficult side of my 
question on the Moslem attitude towards Christ. What 
place does He hold religiously among them? What part 
does He play in their lives? Is He in any respect a vital 
force there ? I fear the answer must be that, for the great 
mass of Moslems, He is not. On that side there is little 
or nothing from which to begin. He does not even seem 
to have struck the popular imagination as has the mys- 
terious al-Khadir. He is theologically a similarly mysteri- 
ous figure among the prophets, and if actual physical 
meetings with Him in this middle earth cannot be looked 
for by Moslems, as they look to meet al-Khadir, visions 
of Him in dream might be expected. Yet the evidence 
is that these occur very rarely and almost only among 
dervishes and under peculiar and predisposing circum- 
stances. It is true that there are certain stock anec- 
dotes about Him current in theological books of edi- 
fication. In these His unearthly, angelic nature appears. 
He possesses peculiarly the power of raising the dead. 
His words are of strange wisdom and His conduct is 
sinless, or rather, His life moves in a sphere in its nature 
apart from that of men. Generally, it may be said that 
Islam, while acknowledging theologically His rank and 
treating Him at all times with great respect, does not seem 
in its religious or worldly need to turn towards Him. 
Under such stress it seeks its local saints or al-Khadir 
or Mohammed himself, while Shi‘ites, of course, turn to 
the Imams. In the Last Days he will play a large but unde- 
fined part with which the religious Moslem does not greatly 
trouble himself unless he aspires to be the Mahdi. Then 
he must determine what réle falls to him and what to ‘Isa. 

Yet in this, as in all phases of religion as opposed to 
theology, and especially in the religion of the masses, it is 
necessary to speak with caution. In Lady Burton’s time 
at Damascus there arose among the Shadhilite dervishes 
a strange movement produced by visions of Jesus. Further, 
the broader minded generally have shown a tendency to 
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play Him off against Mohammed, by way of vindicating 
the universality of religion and the common value of all 
religions. This has occurred more among Turks and 
Persians and everywhere only among advanced mystics. 
It is possible also that in certain localities more closely con- 
nected with His earthly life such religious influence may be 
found. But I know of no evidence tothat purport. Tales 
are, of course, told to tourists, notably that He and Mo- 
hammed will judge together at the Last Day, one on the 
one side and the other on the other of the valley of Kidron ; 
but these seem to be fictions of dragomans, and are at 
best too completely in the teeth of all sound doctrine to 
be at all widely current among Moslems. That, on that 
day, none shall judge save Allah Himself is a fundamental 
article of the faith. : 

On another conception, to which attention has already 
been drawn in more than one of the preceding papers, I 
would wish to lay emphasis. There can be no question 
that there has existed and still exists, widespread among 
Moslems, a strong feeling of the need of a mediator, an 
intercessor between men and God. This has shown itself 
in the doctrine which has gradually grown up, apparently 
of necessity, and which is in the teeth of statements of 
Mohammed himself, that Mohammed will intercede for 
his people at the Last Day and secure their entrance as a 
whole into paradise. Only a single wretched man will be 
left outside to satisfy God’s justice and keep the letter of 
His threats. He is, as it were, a scapegoat, and his fate is a 
ghastly parody on some forms of the Christian doctrine of 
the Atonement. This is intercession on behalf of the 
people in general and, as such, belongs to Mohammed 
alone. No other prophet, even, has a right to it, and he 
only by the grace of Allah.’ But all through the religious 
life of Islam runs the idea of intercession on behalf of indi- 


1 I pass over the interesting word wajih, applied once to Jesus in the Koran and 
explained by some commentators as meaning ‘intercessor in the world to come.’ It is 
of more importance for Mohammed’s idea of Jesus than for the position of Jesus in 
Islam, 
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viduals by individuals who have acquired merit in the 
eyes of Allah. This is what lies behind and conditions 
the so-called ‘ worship’ of saints, which is at bottom 
prayer to them for the exertion of their personal influence 
with Allah. Among Shi‘ites, as has been pointed out by 
one writer above, this has developed into a doctrine of a 
virtue lying in the shed blood of the slain Husain and his 
family. There is in it a specific claim upon Allah. But 
this is only a special case, sharpened by Shi‘ite emotion, 
of a general Moslem attitude towards the sufferings of the 
saints. Theologically, Islam would never admit the 
doctrine of a treasury of merit ; for in it, no more than in 
Calvinism, can the human race by any possibility acquire 
or hold merit in the eyes of God. But religiously the 
idea certainly appears, and in the lives of the saints we 
find them again and again exercising flat pressure upon 
Allah. Of course there might be here some fine distinguish- 
ing between the ideas of influence with Allah—as being 
the Friends of Allah (awliyd)—and rights over Allah, and 
theologians would undoubtedly draw such a distinction. 
But in the attitudes and ideas of the religious life it 
vanishes. 

To that strange book, al-Insdn al-kdmil, with its ap- 
proximations to Christian positions, allusion has also been 
made in a preceding paper, and it would be well if the 
book could have a more careful study than has yet fallen 
to it. But such phenomena keep appearing and disappear- 
ing in the multiform and almost inchoate mass of Sufi 
ideas. The human soul, when unbiassed by systems and 
prejudices, is naturally Christian, and such freedom has 
been the mark of Sufiism at all times. An outstanding 
example which all missionaries shou'’ study most care- 
fully is given by the case of al-Ha] j. The book upon 
him by M. Louis Massignon marks a.. epoch in our under- 
standing of earlier Moslem mysticism. 

We come back, then, again to our question. All things 
being so, how can Christ be best preached to Moslems ? 
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Almost one is impelled to answer, Do not preach Him; 
let Him Himself do His own work. If ever, it is face to 
face with Islam that the preaching of man is foolishness. 
The path to any formal presentation of Christian doctrine 
is sown with misunderstanding and prejudice. Yet the 
figure of Christ, simply presented as He lived and spoke, 
seems to overcome these. An experience which all, prob- 
ably, who have worked among Moslems have had, abund- 
antly proves this. I have spoken above of the Moslem 
horror before the idea of the divine paternity. But it is 
peculiarly in the Johannine writings that this ‘ begotten’ 
aspect of the Son is emphasized. Without these that 
word and its circle of ideas would probably have played 
a much smaller part in the development of Christian 
doctrine. And yet—and to this I think all missionaries 
will bear witness—it is precisely the Gospel according to 
John which attracts and holds the Moslem who has become 
a seeker for something which his own religion cannot 
give him. It is true that such men are all mystics and 
that the mysticism of the book appeals to them. But it 
is the mystical atmosphere of the great Figure itself which 
overcomes and makes possible the words that are used. 
And even this very difficulty may be turned to account. 
In Philippians ii. 7, we read that He took the form of a 
Slave, Sodkos—an ‘abd, a ‘creature’; it is exactly the 
Koranic word for Jesus. Can we, then, with Moslems begin 
at that point ? Can we develop all that lies in that word 
dodAos and recognize all that a Moslem thinks when he 
uses the word ‘abd? A multitude of the most essential 
and germinative conceptions of Christianity connect with 
that aspect of Jesus, and they are those which Islam 
peculiarly needs. I do not develop them here. That 
has been done already in more than one of the preceding 
papers. Then, when that Figure in its human life of 
service and submission has once been brought clearly into 
view and stands up concrete and real with its testimony, 
its individual summons and its promise, its mysterious 
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background of relationship to the Divine in time and in 
eternity will far more easily follow. All the Logos ideas 
of Islam can be related to it and thereby carried to their 
true measure and end. The Moslem will pass beyond 
that strange check which the Koran imposes, and will be 
able to connect with Christ those other stunted growths 
from the same stock which Islam has related to the Koran 
and to Mohammed. One forward step, especially, must be 
made. In dealing with the Speech or Word (Kaldm) of 
Allah Islam has limited itself very carefully to one side 
only of the Logos conception. Its divine Logos is always 
oratio and no conception of ratio is allowed to enter. This 
is very marked and appears to spring from another con- 
ception fundamental to Islam, that Allah must be left a 
pure, unlimited Will—unlimited even by any process of reason 
in Himself. That would subordinate Allah to something 
else and make His attitudes and acts less immediate and 
uncaused. Just as right and wrong depend upon His will, 
so He must be free also from the laws of thought. I do 
not remember ever having met with a precise statement 
of this; but it is involved in the care with which reason 
(‘agl) is kept out of all definitions and descriptions of Allah. 
But this, be it always remembered, is theology, and the 
religious life of experience, on the other hand, has to think 
and speak of Allah in terms of the aspects under which it 
has known Him. It should not, therefore, be difficult, at 
the cost of whatever metaphysical confusion, to reintroduce 
thought into the Moslem conception of the Divinity and so 
far break up that impossible Unity. The Word of Allah will 
cease to be a simple objectified command (amr), like the 
Jewish Memrd, and will again, like the older Hebrew Hothmd, 
be that Wisdom in which and by which God does all things. 

I am very conscious that in what I have now said 
there is more of theology and less of vital experience than 
the title of this series of articles would seem to demand. 
Yet that has sprung from the very nature of the case. I 
am a student of Moslem theology; but only an onlooker 
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upon Moslem life. Lest any, however, should mistake 
my attitude in the broad matter, let me now finally state 
some practical propositions which seem to me essential. 
I trust that missionaries will forgive an outsider if he casts 
these, for directness, in imperative form. 

(1) As much as is in any way possible let the Bible, and 
especially the figure of Christ in the gospels, speak for 
themselves. 

(2) As much as is in any way possible avoid contro- 
versy, however friendly. Turn it with an answer which 
will show that Christianity too has beneath it a reasoned 
metaphysical system. 

(8) As much as is in any way possible cultivate religious 
conversation with Moslems and try to understand their 
religious life. The reading of their devotional and mystical 
books will greatly help in this. 

(4) As much as is in any way possible study the theo- 
logical system of Islam in the treatises of its theologians. 

(5) Be thus prepared, when the genuine inquirer who 
has been attracted by Christ and has read the Bible brings 
forward theological difficulties, to understand these and 
his mind in general and to enter most fully into theological 
subtleties. To us they may seem unreal; to him, with his 
training, they are vital. 

(6) Never be surprised at the doctrine or the aspect of 
Christianity which seems most to appeal to any individual 
Moslem. He must begin where he can. Avoid, therefore, 
fixed ‘easy methods.’ I knew one man who became a 
sincere Christian with a real grasp of Christian doctrine 
and who began by being impressed with the historical 
continuity of the books of Samuel and Kings. Above all, 
do not think that there must be a theological sense of sin. 
Many Moslems find rest in Christ as a solution of the 
problems of the world and of the mystery of the universe. 
Their Christ is cosmic, but none the less real. 

Duncan B. Macponatp 
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THE RELATION OF CHURCH AND 
MISSION IN JAPAN 


JAPAN is an exceptionally attractive mission field in many 
respects, but in others it is one of peculiar difficulty. 
Problems which in other fields have not yet arisen or are 
in their earlier stages have here become portentous. They 
will sooner or later emerge in all our fields, unless our work 
is to fail. Absence of the problem of the Church in the 
mission field would mean the absence of the Church, or at 
least of one that is good for anything. It is a problem which 
grows out of success, not of failure. Japan is simply the 
first country in which this problem has assumed over- 
shadowing proportions. 

This is partly because of the temperament of the Japanese. 
They are the most alert, ambitious and aggressive of all 
non-Christian peoples. It is partly also because converts 
in Japan have not come so generally from the lower classes 
as in most other countries, but chiefly from the samurai, 
the old knightly class which has given Japan the majority 
of its army and navy officers and its leaders in politics 
and the learned professions. While approximately one 
person in every thousand of the population is a Christian, 
one in every hundred of the educated classes is a Christian. 
The personnel of the Churches probably averages higher 
in intelligence and social position than in any other land, 
although of course many exceptions could be made to such 
a generalization. It was to be expected, therefore, that 
the relation of the Church to the foreign missionary would 
first become acute among a people of this kind. 

The situation makes new demands upon us and we 
can hardly overestimate its gravity. Hitherto, throughout 
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the non-Christian world, the mission and the board have 
been supreme. Questions on the field have been decided 
by the organized body of missionaries, subject only to the 
approval of the home societies. This was inevitable during 
the early stages of the work when converts were few, widely 
scattered, without experience or consciousness of power, 
and almost wholly dependent upon the missionary, looking 
to him for the supervision of their churches, the schools 
which educated ‘their children, the hospitals which cared 
for their sick, and even the salaries of their preachers 
and teachers. It was natural in such circumstances that 
missionaries and societies should, unconsciously perhaps, 
come to regard themselves as sole arbiters of the work. 
As the Church grows in numbers and power, it is equally 
natural that this ascendancy of foreigners should be dis- 
turbed. It has long been an axiom that the object of the 
foreign missionary enterprise is to develop a self-governing, 
self- propagating and self-supporting Church. If self- 
government means anything at all, that meaning includes 
a change in the relations of the Church to the missionary, 
as well as in some other relations. 

Now in Japan, self-governing, self-propagating and 
self-supporting Churches have developed. I shall deal in 
this article with the concrete case of that one of these 
Churches which most clearly illustrates the problem under 
present discussion, namely, the relation of what is known 
as the Church of Christ in Japan with the six missions 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches which united 
in promoting its organization in 1877. The seven presby- 
teries include 189 churches with 21,177 communicant 
members and are united in the synod, the supreme ecclesi- 
astical body. This Church, save for a few individual 
foreigners, is composed of Japanese, and it absolutely 
controls its own affairs. No congregation is organized as 
a church with the right of representation in presbytery 
unless it is wholly self-supporting ; and if a church ceases 
to be self-supporting, it loses that right. Manifestly the 
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missions and boards can no longer do as they please without 
reference to the judgment of such a Church. 

It might be expected, too, in a country like Japan, that 
the Church would claim to be the paramount body. The 
temper of the Japanese does not incline them to follow 
the leadership of foreigners in religion any more than in 
politics or business. This assertion of supremacy is pre- 
cisely what took place, and it created a situation of extra- 
ordinary difficulty. Some of the missionaries yielded 
with good grace, feeling that the Japanese were right and 
that the situation was what should normally have been 
expected. Others were sorely troubled and believed that 
dire consequences were involved. Discussion was rife for 
several years, arousing considerable feeling within the 
missionary body and the Churca of Christ. A prominent 
missionary wrote in a pamphlet: ‘The missionaries and 
the leaders of the Church are unmistakably drawing apart. 
This is manifest not only in their disagreement on specific 
questions but in all their ordinary life and work. Formerly, 
the missionaries were consulted about everything, now 
rarely if at all. They almost never are called upon to 
address important meetings, nor are they admitted to the 
private conferences where the attitude of the Church is 
determined.’ 

The situation in some other communions has not been 
so acute. Whether this is due to any difference in method, 
or to Japanese constituencies which include fewer strong 
leaders, are questions which I need not now discuss. Other 
missions have had some trouble, and all will have it sooner 
or later unless they quietly acquiesce in Japanese ascendancy. 
The experience of the American Board Mission will be 
quoted subsequently, and it may be noted here that 
forty delegates of the Russian Greek Church, assembled 
in Tokyo, July 18, 1909, voted that since the whole expenses 
of that Church are met with money obtained from the 
Holy Synod or supplied by the Russian Government, the 
pastors are virtually salaried officials of the Russian Govern- 
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ment, a position unbecoming for Japanese; and that the 
maintenance of the Church should therefore be placed in 
the hands of the Japanese as soon as possible. If missions 
of other communions have not yet been called upon to face 
the problem in precisely the same form, they may be 
thankful—until their turn comes; for come it will, unless 
they profit by the costly experience of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed missions. 

The fundamental question may be broadly stated as 
follows: When a self-governing Church has developed 
in the mission field, what shall be our relations to it ? 
Three alternatives present themselves: (1) Separation ; 
(2) Gradual withdrawal ; (8) Co-operation. 

The first course was strongly urged by some missionaries 
of ability and devotion. A missionary of the American 
Board declared in our conference at Karuizawa: ‘ In our 
mission we tried plan after plan without success, and 
finally, as the fruit of numberless conferences and committee 
meetings, we hit on our present plan of independent 
co-operation. We are now entirely happy and entirely 
independent. We are all happy, I say, missionaries and 
Japanese pastors, but we have nothing to do with each other in 
doctrine, in polity or in dollars.’ (The italics are mine.) 

This position has the apparent advantage of leaving the 
mission a free hand to prosecute its work and to expend its 
money as it deems best, and also of protecting the mission 
from responsibility for the mistakes of the Church or for 
erroneous doctrinal teachings. The mission can go its own 
way until some mutually satisfactory plan of co-operation 
can be devised. The writer of the pamphlet referred to 
on a preceding page believes that such separation is a 
‘normal result of the growth of the Church,’ and that ‘ so 
far from this isolation being a symptom of decay or 
paralysis, it is a sign of life and vigour.’ I confess that I 
was unable to get that solace out of the situation. ‘ Draw- 
ing apart,’ and ‘ disagreement in all their ordinary life and 
work’ do not impress me as ‘ a sign of life and vigour’ in 
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the relations of foreign missionaries to Asiatic Churches. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that such a policy of separa- 
tion is either a wise or practicable solution. It is sure to 
result in friction. It would mean that two independent 
bodies, the mission and the Church, are to push their work 
within the same territory. The Church of Christ has 
organized its presbyteries in such a way that they cover 
the country. The work of the missions is therefore neces- 
sarily within the bounds of these Japanese presbyteries. 
Converts must be organized into churches, or join those 
already organized. The question of relationship would 
then arise. Are they to have nothing to do with their sister 
Japanese Churches and thus virtually create schism and 
become new sects ? The missionaries did not wish this, and 
the home Churches would not support such sectarianism 
even if they did. If the Christians developed by the 
labours of missionaries are not to stand aloof, they must 
go into the Japanese Church and sever their connexion 
with the mission. Such a transfer could seldom be made 
without trouble. 

The whole method is impracticable, except as a 
temporary makeshift. It is unthinkable that the home 
Churches would give and pray and labour for the develop- 
ment of a self-governing Church, and then support missions 
which cannot co-operate with it. Moreover, a Japanese 
Church controlled by foreigners and accepting their leader- 
ship and money, side by side with an independent Japanese 
Church which was struggling to make its own way, would 
not only be abhorrent to the modern spirit of Christian 
unity but it would be a derision to high-spirited and 
patriotic Japanese. It would command no respect and 
would have no future. Better far a virile and self-reliant, 
even though headstrong and blundering Church, than one 
of meek dependence upon foreigners. 

Some advocates of separation objected that our mission- 
ary aim is not so much to plant a self-governing, self- 
supporting and self-propagating Church as to evangelize 
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Japan, and that as long as there are millions of unevangel- 
ized Japanese, we should maintain mission work for them 
irrespective of the Japanese Church. Here is room for 
fair difference of opinion. From my point of view, the 
objection involves a confusion of ideas, ‘ a false alternative,’ 
which is usually so seductive and misleading. I would 
neither abandon millions of non-Christian people because 
there is a Church in their land, nor feel free to work as I 
pleased among them without consultation with that Church. 
Our responsibility for a people continues after the Church 
is in the field, but it continues through and in co-operation 
with the Church and not independently of it. 

The second course is gradual withdrawal. This appears 
to be a corollary from the aim of the missionary enterprise. 
If that aim is to plant the Church, our work might be 
considered done when the Church is fairly started in 
independent life. The Manual of the American Presby- 
terian Board declares that ‘ the best results of mission work 
will be attained only when right lines of distinction are 
observed between the functions of the native Churches and 
the functions of the foreign missions; the missions con- 
tributing to the establishment of the native Churches and 
looking forward to passing on into the regions beyond when 
their work is done; and the native Churches growing up 
with an independent identity from the beginning, adminis- 
tering their own contributions and resources unentangled 
with any responsibility for the administration of the missions 
or of the funds committed to the mission.’ 

This is, of course, axiomatic. But when and in what 
circumstances should a mission pass on ? The objections to 
withdrawal from Japan at this time are serious. After 
making the most generous allowance for that part of the 
population which is being influenced by Christian ideas, 
there remain at least 40,000,000 people who have no intelli- 
gent idea of Christianity. It is a great thing that only a 
little more than half a century after the establishment of 
Protestant missions there are more than 70,000 communi- 
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cants in Japan; but this Church, though influential and 
aggressive, is still far too small and weak to handle unaided 
the tremendous problems of evangelization and Christian 
education in Japan. It will doubtless do so in time. I 
have such faith in the future of Christianity in Japan that, 
if missionaries were to be withdrawn entirely, I believe 
Christianity would survive and ultimately spread through- 
out the Empire. But we cannot acquiesce in a policy 
which might defer the evangelization of Japan for centuries, 
when we are able to assist in accomplishing it within a 
shorter period. I do not mean that we are likely to see 
the whole nation christianized in the immediate future; 
but that it ought to be practicable to plant a church in 
every important town in the Empire within a generation— 
a church to which the problems of further evangelization 
might be gradually committed, so that the missions could 
transfer their resources to other fields where pioneer work 
is still to be done. 

The attitude of Japanese Christians on this subject is 
important. They do not desire us to withdraw. When 
the late Rev. Y. Honda, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Japan, was asked by the Canadian Methodist 
Mission for his opinion as to the advisability of an extensive 
evangelistic work by the mission, he replied: ‘ Not to 
advance your present work is out of the question. From 
the depth of my heart I request you to go on. . . . The 
united new Church is struggling for self-support and has not 
power to advance; so it is absolutely necessary to have 
the missionaries work for the unevangelized places. . . . If 
the board of missions has an idea to withdraw from Japan, 
it is a great mistake. I hope your mission council will do all 
in their power to explain the real situation to the board 
and Churches at home and the enormous need of missionary 
work.’ The leaders of the Church of Christ frankly told 
me that they needed the help of their brethren in Europe 
and America, that while large reinforcements were not 
required, the present foreign force was too small and that 
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more men and money were urgently needed, particularly 
for educational and literary work which the Japanese 
Christians were not yet able to do on an adequate scale. 
They simply insisted that appointments should be limited 
to men of first-class ability who could co-operate with the 
Japanese Church. This therefore is not the time to adopt 
the second alternative of withdrawal. 

The third alternative, co-operation, remains to be con- 
sidered. It appears at first glance to be an easy solution 
of the problem of missionary relationship with a self- 
governing Church. All the missionaries declared that they 
were heartily in favour of co-operation. But what was 
meant by co-operation? ‘ Aye, there’s the rub.’ Some 
explained it one way, some another. Meantime, the 
synod of the Church of Christ, in 1906, declared what it 
meant by the following action: ‘ A co-operating mission 
is one which recognizes the right of the Church of Christ in 
Japan to the general control of all evangelistic work done 
by the mission as a mission within the Church or in con- 
nexion with it; and which carries on such work under an 
arrangement based upon the foregoing principle and con- 
curred in by the synod, acting through the board of missions.’ 
The following year, the synod emphasized its position by 
voting that ‘ all local churches receiving aid from missions 
which by September 80, 1908, should fail to co-operate by 
definition should be totally disconnected from the Church 
of Christ in Japan.’ 

This position of the synod became known as ‘ co-opera- 
tion by definition,’ and it was the rock on which the mission- 
ary body split and on which relations between some of the 
missions and the Church of Christ split, two missions 
accepting the definition and four declining to do so. As 
everybody favoured co-operation, and objection turned on 
the definition, the question naturally arose whether the 
synod would be willing to modify it. Persistent efforts 
were made to this end and several compromises were 
suggested. One and all were rejected by the synod. Some 
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of the home boards agreed to support one of these alterna- 
tive plans called ‘co-operation by affiliation,’ but the 
American Presbyterian Board declined to give its approval 
unless asked to do so by the Church. It desired its missions 
in Japan to work under that form of co-operation which 
was most acceptable to the Church, and while it recognized 
the right of the synod to modify its definition if it chose 
to do so, the board was unwilling to lend its authority and 
prestige to the effort to bring pressure to bear in that 
direction. 

When I arrived in Japan in 1909, I found strong feeling 
on the subject. The conferences had barely opened before 
the question was brought up. Every objection to the 
definition and to the position of the board was renewed 
with an intensity which bore witness to the strength of 
conviction which existed. One missionary characterized 
the definition as ‘divisive, ambiguous, unjust, uncon- 
stitutional, un-Presbyterian and thoroughly vicious.’ 
One’s ingenuity was not severely taxed to find out how 
that missionary felt. 

It was not easy to differ from the missionaries who 
lamented the position of the Church and the board. They 
were my personal friends, and five of them were my hosts 
at different times. Some were among the oldest and most 
devoted missionaries in Japan, men and women whose 
years of self-sacrificing toil bore witness to the sincerity of 
their desire for the advancement of the cause of Christ. 
They had suffered on account of their position, for their 
opposition to the synod exposed them to a suspicion and 
forced them into an isolation which were exceedingly 
trying. Nevertheless, I believed and still believe that 
both separation and withdrawal are impracticable, that 
foreigners should not work in Japan apart from the Japanese 
Church, that they should not quarrel with the Church; 
that we should not leave the country to itself, and that we 
must therefore co-operate with the Church which, by the 
blessing of God, we have aided to create. 
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And in Japan co-operation means ‘co-operation by 
definition.’ It is idle to urge that any other kind is practic- 
able. The frequent contention that there is a distinction 
between co-operation and co-operation by definition is 
purely academic. The Japanese have clearly explained 
what they mean by co-operation, and no other definition of 
it is satisfactory to them. Co-operation is not the act of 
one party; it is from the nature of the case the joint act 
of two or more parties. It is useless, therefore, for one 
party to insist that it is co-operating when the other says 
that it is not. Co-operation between the missions and the 
Church of Christ must mean mutual agreement ; otherwise 
there is no co-operation worthy of the name. Granting 
that the synod’s definition of co-operation is not ideal from 
our point of view, should we not recognize the right of a 
self-governing Church to define the terms on which it will 
co-operate with an alien body ? 

An objection strongly urged was that co-operation by 
definition would give the Japanese control of foreign funds, 
and that I had elsewhere held that it is inexpedient that 
the Christians of Asia should handle money which they 
have not given, for which they cannot be held responsible, 
and for whose use their training has not fitted them. I 
still hold that this is a sound general principle. In Japan, 
however, it has come into collision with another principle, 
-namely, that when a self-governing Church has developed, 
we must work in harmony with it and recognize the 
legitimacy of its interest in everything that concerns the 
evangelization of its field. This self-governing Church in 
Japan has made a specific definition of the terms on which 
it will accept our further co-operation. Our two principles, 
therefore, come into conflict and we must choose between 
them, for a time at least. I unhesitatingly affirm that the: 
less important principle is the one which relates to money. 
The interests of the work must be the paramount considera- 
tion. I have for years gladly voted for grants-in-aid_to 
presbyteries in Brazil, Persia and India; and while here 
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and there some detail of method has called for readjustment, 
the plan on the whole has worked to the advantage of the 
cause. It is better to give the Church a voice in the 
expenditure of money than it is to withdraw or to work 
independently. 

It was said that it would be wrong to give the Japanese 
control of our work. But is the work ‘ ours’ in the sense 
that such an objection implies? It is true that much of 
it is done by our missionaries and with our money; but 
it is in Japan, for the Japanese, and within the bounds of 
Japanese presbyteries. The result accrues to the Japanese 
Church, and that Church is responsible for the future care 
of it. Is not the work quite as much Japanese as American ? 
It seems reasonable that Japanese presbyteries should say 
to us: ‘ If you conduct Christian work within our bounds, 
you ought toconsult us. It is not right that we should have 
no knowledge of what you are doing, except as some of our 
members report personal conversations with individual 
missionaries whom they may happen to meet. We do not 
presume to dictate to the boards or missions how much 
money they should expend for evangelistic work. They 
have absolute control of that question without consulting us. 
We simply insist that whatever amount you do spend 
should be distributed by a joint committee on which we 
have equal representation.’ Suppose conditions were 
reversed, and that the Japanese Church were to send 
missionaries to preach in the United States. Suppose they 
were to say to our American presbyteries : ‘ We are doing 
this work for you and we expect the congregations which 
we develop to become members of your presbyteries and 
that you will assume responsibility for their oversight.’ 
Can any one imagine American Christians saying less than 
this: ‘We welcome your assistanc2 on condition that 
the work be conducted under the supervision of a joint 
committee on which we have equal representation’? As 
a matter of fact, our home mission presbyteries in America 
insist upon the right of exclusive control of their work, even 
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when all their churches are aided by the Board of Home 
Missions two thousand miles away. Is it objected that 
Americans and Japanese are not the same? I fear that 
the Japanese suspect that a feeling of this kind underlay 
some of the opposition to their demand for equal rights ; 
that there was a disposition to treat them as not on the 
same plane with ourselves ; and they resented it. 

I heard much to the effect that acquiescence in the 
Japanese demand would seriously impair the rights and 
liberties of missionaries. The experience of the missionaries 
who had accepted the definition did not sustain this argu- 
ment. They were working happily with their Japanese 
associates. A missionary seldom errs when he trusts his 
native brethren and ungrudgingly co-operates with them. 
If they wish to do some things which he does not approve, 
he should not hastily conclude that they are wrong. At 
any rate, they are in their own country and are dealing with 
affairs which are quite as vital to them as to any one else. 
The missionary is, at best, an alien. He is not in Japan 
for himself or for the guarding of his own rights and liberties. 
He is in Japan for the Japanese. The Church does not 
exist for the mission and the board, but the mission and the 
board exist for the Church. If the two clash, every effort 
should be made to bring about harmony ; but if compromise 
is impossible, the mission and the board should yield. If 
we are to work effectively for the Church, we must work 
harmoniously with the Church. If the rights of the mission 
or board appear to be jeopardized, let us not harbour a 
sense of injury or feel that we must resent what we conceive 
to be an infringement of our prerogatives. It is better to 
go to the other extreme and say that we have no rights in 
Asia, except the right of serving our brethren there. 

One does not long hear and read objections to sharing 
control of evangelistic work with the Church in the mission 
field before one becomes conscious of an underlying theo- 
logical question. It is not always explicitly stated, but 
one soon comes to feel that it is more determinative, with 
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some at least, than most of the other objections. This 
question is rooted in the fear that the Church is not yet 
sufficiently stable theologically to be prudently entrusted 
with control in this era of dangerous doctrinal tendencies. 
It would be impracticable to argue here all the considera- 
tions that are involved in this question. I am concerned 
now not with the ecclesiastical phases of the problem but 
simply with its bearing upon mission policy. From this 
point of view the objection seems to me to be based upon 
the following mistaken assumptions : 

First : That we need to be afraid of our avowed aim 
to establish a self-supporting, self-governing and self-pro- 
pagating Church in the mission field. 

Second : That the Churches in Asia must be conformed 
to a particular type of theology as defined in Europe or 
America. 

Third : That we are responsible for all future mistakes 
of a Church which we have founded. 

Fourth : That Christ, who purchased the Church and 
who is its Head, cannot be trusted to guide it. 

Let us have faith in our brethren and faith in God. 
When Christ said that He would be with His disciples even 
unto the end, He meant His disciples in Asia as well as in 
Europe and America. The operations of the Holy Spirit 
are not confined to the white race. God is still in the 
world and wili not forsake His own. We should com- 
municate the fundamental principles of the gospel of 
Christ, and then give the Church reasonable freedom to 
make some adaptations for itself. If, in the exercise of 
that freedom, it does some things that we deprecate, let us 
not be frightened or imagine that our work has been in vain. 
We cannot always keep the Churches of Asia in leading 
strings, and we should not try to do so. We ought to face 
these new questions of relationship, not simply because 
they are forced upon us, but because we ourselves frankly 
recognize their justice. To insist upon holding all power 
in our-own hands until some aggressive Church compels us 
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to relinquish it would cause alienations which would be far 
more injurious than the perils which we have feared from 
independence. 

I am not stating considerations which were unrecognized 
by a large majority of the missionaries concerned. Indeed 
they have strongly advocated them and have cordially met 
their Japanese brethren on the most brotherly basis ; 
although I do not of course venture to represent them as 
responsible for all that I have written. They have had to 
face a great and difficult problem and they have handled 
it in the spirit of real Christian statesmanship. The long 
controversy appears to have ended, as far as official actions 
are concerned, and co-operation by definition has now been 
accepted. There are still missionaries who have grave 
misgivings, but they are loyally disposed to see the plan 
receive a fair trial. After all, it is an experiment. We are 
in a period of transition and precedents do not guide. The 
definition was not chosen by us as the ideal method. It 
was the form in which the Japanese pressed it, and we had 
to deal with the condition, not the theory. Since we have 
yielded to the Church, large responsibility rests upon it to 
make the trial successful. If grave defects develop, we 
may reasonably expect the Church to agree to some modi- 
fication. We should not imagine that any method will 
produce ideal results. The essential factors of the situation 
still remain, for they are rooted in human nature and in 
racial differences which cannot be quickly changed. 

The growth of the Churches in the mission field in intel- 
ligence, stability and faith is at once the greatest joy and 
the greatest anxiety of modern missionary work. It is the 
fruition of the toils and prayers of missionaries and their 
supporters in home lands. But with the development of 
these Churches come new problems that are more difficult 
than any which we have yet had to face. We are dealing 
not with men of our own race and speech whose customs 
and ways of thinking we understand, but with men of 
other blood and different points of view, men whose 
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hereditary influences are far removed from ours and whose 
minds we cannot easily comprehend. They wish to de- 
termine their own forms of government, to write their own 
creeds, to manage their own work, and to accept the advice 
of alien missionaries only so far as it commends itself to 
their judgment. This feeling naturally exists in varying 
degrees of intensity. Sometimes it is strong; sometimes 
weak ; and in some places it is as yet hardly observable. 
But taking a wide view of the situation in Asia, as I have 
had opportunity to study it on two different journeys 
eight years apart, in many different countries and in 
eighteen years of correspondence as a secretary, it seems to 
me indisputable that the time has already come in some 
places, and that it is swiftly coming in others, when the 
Church in the mission field is attaining self-consciousness, 
when it is restive under the domination of the foreigner, 
and determined to manage more fully its own affairs. 

It is inevitable in these circumstances that differences 
should arise, and that the Churches should do some things 
which appear to us to be unwise and perhaps injurious. 
One cannot but sympathize with the missionaries. It is 
not easy for an American or European, however assisted 
by divine grace, to take a second place in a non-Christian 
land, especially when he has been for a long time in the first 
place. It is a new experience for the white man, who has 
been accustomed to feel that he represents superior in- 
telligence, to find himself shouldered aside by men whom 
he has long regarded as his inferiors. A teacher knows that 
his pupils must ultimately supplant him, but he is not apt 
to agree with them as to time and circumstance. 

All the more should we who represent the boards and 
the missions be on our guard against disappointment and 
wounded pride. We must recognize the fact that the 
Church has rights which are inseparable from those truths 
which we have long sought to inculcate. We like to say 
that the knowledge of the Gospel awakens new life. Why 
then should we be surprised that this knowledge is doing in 
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Asia what it is our boast that it did in Europe, and why 
should we be afraid of the spirit which we ourselves have 
invoked ? It is people of spirit who are worth the most. 
The subject is too large and involves too many ramifica- 
tions to be adequately treated in this article. I can only 
raise the question now in this tentative way, and express 
the earnest hope that the boards and missionaries will 
study further and carefully into the whole subject and hold 
themselves in readiness to admit the Churches in the 
mission field to such larger participation in the supervision 
of the work as may be found practicable and wise in par- 
ticular fields. There will be some risks; but they can 
hardly be as grave as the risks of a policy of repression. 
Once more the Spirit of God is moving upon the face of the 
waters, and once more a new created world is emerging. In 
this period of awakening and reconstruction, secretaries and 
missionaries alike are called upon to show breadth of mind, 
freedom from racial and sectarian prejudice, catholicity of 
spirit, and a confident faith that the living Christ will con- 
tinue to dwell within His Church in every land. 
ARTHUR JUDSON BROWN 





CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN THE EAST 


I. IN JAPAN 


TuE Christianization of Japan is an enterprise the magni- 
tude of which probably no one adequately appreciates. 
It involves not only the presentation of the Gospel to the 
forty or fifty millions who have not as yet heard it—that 
were a relatively easy thing to do—it involves in addition 
the thorough-going discussion of the respective postulates 
of Buddhist, Confucian, Shinto, and Christian faiths. 
Convincing evidence must be offered of the superiority 
of Christianity in providing rational foundations for moral 
and spiritual life. As yet it cannot be said that the great 
debate between Christianity and the other faiths in regard 
to fundamentals has more than begun. The thoughtful 
men of the nation, its university professors and political 
leaders, are saying with practical unanimity that, while 
Christian morality is excellent in the daily life, Christian 
philosophy and metaphysics are weak and Christian 
ethical theory is insufficiently grounded. 

Although it is beyond question that western demo- 
cratic civilization has influenced Japan profoundly and 
brought her into harmony with Christian principles in 
many important respects, yet it is also true that the 
Christian view of the universe and of man is either unknown 
to or consciously rejected by the vast majority of her 
educated men. They profess either agnosticism, like so 
many in the West, or Buddhism, which means usually a 
vague, pantheistic philosophy. To christianize Japan, her 
thoughtful leaders must be brought to see the rational 
and moral weakness inherent in Buddhism and the 
superiority of Christianity, and also to accept personally 
the moral and spiritual leadership of Jesus. 
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In the divine providence Japan has been brought 
to a unique place among the non-Christian nations. She 
first of them all is attempting to establish a civilization 
practically Christian. But she is attempting this without 
accepting either the underlying postulates or the conscious 
faith on which that civilization has been built. The 
Christianization of this land is by no means a foregone con- 
clusion. Mighty forces are still in opposition. And if we 
cannot bring Japan to Christ—so open-minded and ready to 
learn the best which the West has to teach—what hope 
have we of christianizing China or India? Japan is 
ready now to study more carefully than hitherto the 
deeper spiritual life of the West, and to appropriate that 
which commands her intellect and her heart. This unique 
situation gives the Christian cause in Japan a rare oppor- 
tunity, but in order to make full use of it Christendom 
must awake. We must see the vision of the Kingdom 
and set before ourselves a comprehensive, statesman- 
like program for its effective proclamation. 

In this program are many essential elements, and wide 
co-operation is needed. But among all the agencies to be 
employed none is more important and none will bring 
larger returns than the Christian Press. 

The christianization of Japan depends primarily on the 
work and direct personal influence of living Christians. 
Nothing can be a substitute for this. But next to the 
transmission of life by living Christians comes the work of 
the printed page. In the nurture of those who have come 
into the Kingdom, suitable literature is of the highest 
importance, for it imparts knowledge of the Christian 
world, provides contact with the spiritual movements of 
the times, gives a sense of unity with Christians throughout 
the world, and inspires individual thought and act. This 
soul-culture for those who have already entered the Christian 
life is perhaps the greatest function of Christian literature. 

Only second to it, however, is the function of meeting 
the needs of those not yet Christian, removing misunder- 
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standing, overcoming objections, and in general preparing 
the heart for the reception of the Christian life. For in 
Japan, where Christianity was for two hundred and 
fifty years universally regarded as the ‘ Evil Way,’ teaching 
sorcery, disobedience to parents, cruel torture, irreverence 
to the dead, and all manner of wickedness, many mis- 
understandings must be removed and objections answered 
before the truth presented will be listened to with open 
mind, and the life offered will even be considered. 

Still another fact shows the need of Christian literature 
in Japan, namely, the wide circulation of anti-Christian 
thought imported from the West. Many books inculcating 
agnostic, materialistic, and pantheistic doctrines have been 
translated. The irreligious spirit and immoral life of 
much of non-Christian Christendom, and its revolt against 
all that is highest and best in the West, are widely known 
in Japan, being proclaimed by the daily press and monthly 
magazines, by hundreds of Japanese who have studied 
in the West, and by the lives of thousands of Occidentals 
who have either passed through or settled in Japan. 

Moreover, Japan has already become a reading nation. 
Newspapers and magazines, pamphlets and books, are 
pouring from the press at a prodigious rate. While much 
of this reading matter is of course unobjectionable and 
some of it highly commendable, a considerable portion is 
unwholesome and demoralizing. The impurity of popular 
novels, with a few notable exceptions, is an evil widely 
recognized and deplored by many Japanese patriots. 
Practically all scholarly scientific, ethical, and _philo- 
sophical works are frankly either materialistic, agnostic, 
or pantheistic, and almost invariably hostile to Christian 
thought and faith. 

This has been the moral and religious situation in Japan 
for nearly two generations. With the introduction of 
western civilization and the establishment of a system 
of universal education, religion and the ethics based thereon 
have been officially discarded, the attempt having been 
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made to found morality on patriotism and _ imperial 
apotheosis. As a result of this policy, the increased 
education has served to undermine moral and spiritual 
life, although it has of course added to the general fund 
of intelligence and scientific knowledge—a result which 
has been increasingly disquieting to those in positions 
of responsibility. 

At the same time, modern industrial civilization has 
been making rapid headway in all parts of the country. 
Wealth has been rapidly accumulating in the hands of 
manufacturers and merchants, and ominous results are 
already visible in the way of increasing licentiousness 
and luxury in all the great centres. The problems of 
labour and capital, with all that they mean, are definitely 
taking shape. 

This condition of the industrial, moral, and spiritual 
life of Japan has within the past few years become the 
subject of keen solicitude to many of Japan’s educational 
and political leaders. Articles have appeared in the 
press bearing upon it; societies have even been formed to 
study the situation; and there is a distinct turning of 
responsible thinkers toward the spiritual life as the only 
solution. Among the conspicuous signs of this turning 
was the so-called ‘Conference of the Three Religions,’ 
held in February, 1912. 

Japan’s moral and religious problems, then, do not 
differ in principle from those of any land that enters heartily 
into the modern cosmopolitan civilization. Her life is 
characterized by increasing spiritual perplexity and moral 
peril, for to many of the educated class, trained in science 
and history and relatively familiar with various religions, 
the religious faiths inherited from the past have lost their 
meaning, value, and power, while their motives for moral 
conduct and sanctions for social life have become ineffec- 
tive. Now, unless some new religious faith is found able 
to maintain itself in the presence of modern civilization, 
the universe comes to be regarded as a great, irresponsible 
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machine (material or psychic), mercilessly working out 
its inevitable results, regardless of man’s nature and needs. 
But this means that man is helpless and hopeless in his 
conflict with the physical evils of nature, the moral corrup- 
tion of society, and the inherent weakness of his own heart ; 
and even more—it means also that life is worthless, and 
existence at bottom irrational and non-moral. But with- 
out the postulates of the thoroughly moral and rational 
character of the universe and an absolute value for human 
life, the foundations of society and of noble manhood and 
womanhood are destroyed. Faith in a good and holy 
God, in the essential goodness of the world, and in the 
possibility of attainment of the noble, the true, and the 
good vanishes. Man’s whole life is reduced to a super- 
ficial, ephemeral, aimless round of meaningless activities, 
of degrading selfishness, and of more or less disguised 
animalism. But when these are the leading features of 
life, civilization itself is undermined. Just this is what a 
considerable section of educated Japan begins to feel. 

The development and permanent maintenance of high 
and noble civilization in Japan, as in other lands, depends 
on the one hand on the rejection of the superstitious and 
relatively immoral faiths of the past, and on the other on 
the establishment of a vital religious faith which, while 
making full room for the progress of science, philosophy, 
and history, can still hold fast to a world thoroughly 
rational, moral, and spiritual, to God absolutely good, 
and to man having infinite moral worth and destiny. 
Only thus can an absolute meaning for life and an adequate 
goal for individual and social endeavour be maintained. 

Japan’s fundamental moral problem, then, as indeed 
that of every land, stated in its most concrete form, is 
how to transform selfish and sinful men into unselfish, 
loving, faithful workers for social welfare ; and her funda- 
mental religious problem is how to enable men who see in 
the universe nothing but natural processes and impersonal 
laws, working under bare necessity, to recognize, believe 
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in, and trust a universal spiritual Being supremely inter- 
ested in man, by loving and obedient relation to whom an 
eternal and blessed destiny is assured. By the solution 
of these two problems, men and women will be produced 
thoroughly trustworthy in all the relations of life, rever- 
encing all that is noble, good, and true, and openly seeking 
the more complete realization of these ideals in their own 
lives and those of others. 

The attainment of these results, however, is not a matter 
of mere intellectual knowledge. No man by his own 
unaided endeavour can change his moral nature and 
religious or irreligious convictions. Only as he comes into 
contact with mighty moral and spiritual forces which grip 
and command him can the deepest elements of his nature 
be transformed, and a moral life and effective religious 
convictions become possible. Christians believe that in 
Jesus Christ we come into contact with just such trans- 
forming power. They believe that the faith which springs 
from loyal affection for Jesus Christ, regarding Him as 
Lord, and the God whom He revealed as Father, meets 
the moral and spiritual needs of every land and every 
man. They believe that the Christian faith makes full 
room for modern science, provides an adequate goal and 
effective sanction for all high endeavour, and these in turn 
guarantee the meaning and value of life. It is their 
universal experience that the Christian gospel is the supreme 
source of comfort, hope, and joy, and of strength in the 
conflict for righteousness in individual and national life. 

The type of Christian literature needed in Japan is 
determined by the situation thus briefly sketched above. 
What, then, have Christians done to meet the needs of 
the nation along these lines? Very early in the Christian 
movement—in the seventies—a Christian weekly was 
established in Osaka. In the course of time, as the various 
denominations developed, weekly papers were published 
by all the principal Churches, such as the Kirisuto Kyo 
Sekai (The Christian World), Fukuin Shimpo (The Gospel 
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News), Kirisutokyo Shuho (The Christian Weekly), and 
Gokyo (The Christian Advocate). These, however, circulate 
chiefly among Christians. Several monthly magazines 
have also been established and carried on for many years, 
such as Rikugo Zasshi (The Universe), Shinjin (The New 
Man), Seisho no Kenkyu (Bible Study), Shingaku Kenkyu 
(Theological Study), and Osaka Kodan (The Osaka Pulpit), 
which have exerted wide influence, being read by many 
outside the ranks of professed Christians. In recent years 
many local churches have taken to publishing each its 
own little monthly paper. There are also several monthlies 
publishing exclusively evangelistic material. Thus the 
number of weekly and monthly publications issued by 
Christians is already large, and it may be questioned if 
anything more is needed in this line. 

For the publication and circulation of Christian books 
several publishing houses have been established, such as 
the Kyobunkwan (Methodist Publishing House), Keiseisha 
(The Warning and Awakening Company), Fukuinsha (The 
Gospel Publishing Company), and the Japan Book and 
Tract Society. By these and other denominational 
publishing agencies many hundred books and booklets 
have been issued during the past two score years, rendering 
invaluable service to the Churches and the Christian 
cause. Some of these publications have had wide inter- 
denominational circulation, such as certain tracts and 
especially the union hymn book. As a rule, however, 
the books issued by one publishing house have their 
circulation limited to the denomination to which the house 
belongs. 

The Conference of Federated Missions, organized in 1901 
as the association of the co-operating Christian missions, 
early appointed among its annual committees one on 
Christian literature. This committee sought to review the 
output of the year, in order to give information to all of the 
best work of each. It soon became evident that, although 
the various missions were expending considerable sums for 
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publication, yet the results did not meet the needs of 
the situation. Each body was hampered by insufficient 
financial resources ; it did not have command of a sufficient 
number of skilled literary workers; there was also lack 
of connexion between the various bodies and of correlation 
in the work. Moreover, examination of the books pub- 
lished and current criticism by Japanese readers disclosed 
the fact that much of the output was of an inferior quality. 
Many splendid works were translated, but so poorly that 
the translation was sometimes quite unreadable and not 
infrequently only partially intelligible. 

It was to meet this general situation that a plan was 
proposed in 1908 for the organization of an adequately 
supported Christian Literature Society, which should be 
the organ of the entire missionary body. It was not 
proposed that the society should displace existing agencies, 
nor itself undertake the work of publication or distribu- 
tion, but its purpose was to formulate a comprehensive 
program, secure adequate funds, co-ordinate the work of 
all the bodies, and draw forth the latent talent in all the 
Churches. To use a recent phrase, its aim was to introduce 
‘scientific management’ into the work of providing 
literature for the Christian movement in Japan. The type 
of literature it should seek to produce was defined ‘ as at 
once scholarly and popular, fitted to overcome agnostic, 
materialistic, and pantheistic modes of thought, by 
presenting in attractive form and with cogent logic the 
theistic philosophy and fundamental truths of historical 
and evangelical Christianity.’ 

The specific forms of work proposed were: the pro- 
duction of translations of a high grade of excellence; 
the securing and publishing of original works by Japanese 
writers; the creation of a board of literary examiners ; 
the offering of prizes for specific works; the establishment 
of a biblical and theological magazine; the utilization 
of the daily press for Christian news and evangelization. 

The plan of organization proposed and finally carried 
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out was that the society should consist of nine members 
elected annually by the Federated Mission Conference, in 
groups of three for three years of service. The support 
of the society should come from those missions which ap- 
proved the plan and whose supporting boards or societies 
authorized the payment to the Christian Literature Society 
of a sum amounting to ten yen (£1) per missionary in 
Japan. This plan, however, was not to go into operation 
until enough pledges had been made to bring up the total 
annual sum to not less than Y.4000 (£400). 

The financial conditions were fulfilled in December, 
1911, by the generous action of the United Brethren Mission, 
who were ready to pay more than their share that year 
in order that the Christian Literature Society might be 
started promptly. The Conference of the Federated 
Missions elected the required members at its annual 
meeting, and the society was fully organized immediately 
thereafter, January 5, 1912. 

In December, 1911, as a result of several years of plan- 
ning and consultation, the Japanese Church Federation 
was organized, and as it was an essential part of the original 
plan that the Christian Literature Society should work in 
closest co-operation with Japanese leaders, the Conference 
of the Federated Missions early in 1912 invited this Church 
Federation to appoint nine members as its committee on 
Christian literature and to provide for the support of a 
Japanese secretary who should give his entire time to the 
work. It also proposed that the two committees of nine 
members each should sit as a single body and carry on the 
work of the Christian Literature Society jointly. For 
financial reasons, however, the Church Federation did not 
see its way to the adoption of the proposed plan, but in 
place appointed three advisors, later increased by mission 
request to five. 

The chief work accomplished by the Christian Literature 
Society during the year 1912 was the finding of someone 
to serve as its permanent executive secretary. Decision 
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was reached in July, and in December the Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, M.D., D.D., arrived in Japan to take up this 
work. As a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, he had spent twenty years in Japan, becoming well 
acquainted with the people and language. His broad 
scholarship, wide sympathies, and forceful personality also 
fit him peculiarly for this work. 

During the year 1912, additional missions approved 
_the general plan of the Christian Literature Society, bring- 
ing the number up to twenty-two out of the thirty missions 
connected with the Conference of Federated Missions. 

The income of the society varies according to the 
variation in the number of missionaries in each mission, 
about £460 being expected for the current year (1913). 
This does not include Dr. Wainright’s salary, which is 
provided by his mission board, nor that of Miss Dimmit 
(who has come as his private secretary), whose support is 
provided by friends. The funds thus at the disposal of 
the society will enable it to do a valuable service, but 
hardly warrant a very large program as yet. We naturally 
look at the Christian Literature Society for China and note 
that it had a budget of about £2500 for 1912, in addition 
to the salary of nine missionaries giving full time and two 
more giving part time to its work, whose salaries are pro- 
vided by the various mission boards by which they were 
sent to China. The Christian Literature Society of Japan 
will evidently have to provide for a substantial increase 
both in its regular income and in its corps of workers before 
it can do the important work to which it is called. 


The policy of the Christian Literature Society is 
naturally determined by the situation, and may be briefly 
stated in the following propositions. 

1. The first need is a comprehensive survey and classifi- 
cation of existing Christian literature, for before planning 
for new translations and original work we need to know 
exactly what there is, and its quality and fitness in relation 
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to the present situation. There is at present no single 
catalogue combining the religious publications of the 
Christian and secular publishing houses (for it is an inter- 
esting fact that quite a number of important religious works 
have been published by non-Christian publishing houses). 
In view of the results of this investigation, the society 
should then lay out a program for the translation or pro- 
duction of works demanded by the situation. 

2. The society proposes to set up a new standard of 
excellence in its translations. Only first-class work should 
be published under its name. 

8. However valuable English or German books may be 
for the countries in which they are prepared, none of them 
fully meets the situation in Japan, for here occidental and 
oriental streams of thought are in contrast and often in 
collision. No apologetic work of occidental origin, however 
effective in the West, is fully intelligible and satisfactory 
to the oriental reader, nor is it sufficient to meet all his 
needs. For these reasons, one of the important duties 
of the society is to stimulate the production of able works 
prepared to meet the actual situation in Japan to-day. 
We must remember that Japan is rapidly growing intellec- 
tually as well as politically and industrially, and that conse- 
quently she needs a constant stream of new books adapted 
to the ever changing needs of students. 

4. All this means, however, that this society must do its 
work in the closest and most cordial co-operation with the 
leaders of the Churches. The original works must largely 
come from their pens. 

5. In view of the large work that needs to be done, it is 
evident that one important item in the work of the society 
is the raising of a more adequate income, and to that end 
every missionary body at work in Japan should become a 
regular supporter of the society. Now that we are actually 
under way, since every mission, large or small, receives 
the benefit of its work, should not each assume a share of 
the financial responsibility ? And are there not individual 
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well-wishers of Japan in England and America who, 
recognizing the important place taken by effective Christian 
literature in the Christianization of a people, would be glad 
to promote this work by either annual subscriptions or 
single gifts of substantial sums ? 

6. Inasmuch as this society is organized by the authority 
of many different denominations and is supported by them, 
it is evident that we have here a new manifestation of 
Christian union, and it is correspondingly clear that the 
policy governing the character of the books issued must be 
broadly catholic. The society as such stands for no parti- 
cular form of Christianity ; it may issue books advocating 
various views. ‘ Neither its members nor those supporting 
it are to be regarded as necessarily holding all the views 
presented in the books issued.’ But every work issued must 
come within the general provision under which the society 
was organized, namely, it must be fitted to overcome 
agnostic, materialistic, and pantheistic modes of thought, 
and must be scholarly in form, cogent in logic, theistic in 
its fundamental philosophical postulates, and in harmony 
with historical and evangelical Christianity. 


We in Japan feel that with the organization of this 
society a new day has dawned on our Christian work. It 
is indeed only the dawn, but in its light we can now unitedly 
front the non-Christian world as never before. We can 
plan for a more masterful program than has hitherto 
been possible. In the long and arduous campaign that lies 
before the Christian forces ere Japan be won for Christ, 
it is becoming possible for us to co-operate as a single army 
having its many regiments. Many of us are earnestly 
praying that each branch of the Christian Church may see 
this vision of practical unity in service and may become 
a supporter of this forward movement of the Christian 
forces in Japan. 

SipNEY L. GuLick 
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II. IN CHINA 


By Christian literature we mean Christian treatises and the 
like written in the literary or journalistic language of any 
given land. There are certain features belonging to, and 
almost peculiar to, Christian literature in China which call 
for introductory remark. 

The prominent place which letters have held in the 
Chinese imagination may be illustrated by the fact that, 
from of old, literary ability has been as closely associated 
with wisdom as, in the Hebrew mind, wisdom was associated 
with goodness. The position of the literary man has been a 
commanding one. Literary talent has been the accredited 
passport to spheres of counsellorship, magistracy, and 
statesmanship. 

In general, the old literature of China is a collection of 
exhortations toward righteousness and good manners, with 
a practical tendency to encourage the student’s faculties 
of moral discernment—until, in the case of the abler 
scholar, the struggle for official posts and perquisites 
robs him of his moral outlook and defeats his moral 
aspirations. 

In particular, and for our present purpose, the whole 
literature of China may be classified as follows : 

1. Standard exhortations (toward righteousness and 
good manners) for the right ordering of the realm: in 
classical works either (a) prior to Confucius and edited 
by him; (6) containing his own sayings; or (c) the sayings 
of his ancient followers. 

2. Memorials to rulers for the right ordering of the 
realm : from the fourth century B.c. to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century a.D. 

8. Hortative comments and speculations by philo- 
sophers outside the standard schools: mostly of the later 
centuries B.C. 

4. Belles-letires, in prose and poetry: of various 
epochs. 
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5. Historical records: from of old until the end of the 
Ming dynasty (1648 a.pD.). 

6. Treatises on arts and sciences, and cyclopaedias : 
from the eleventh to the eighteenth century a.p. 

The two first mentioned are of closest importance to our 
subject: the Classics, as fixing the moral conceptions 
of the nation and forming the standard of literary com- 
position; and the Memorials, as affording models of 
writing for any public suasive purpose. In the former, we 
have the well of Chinese undefiled ; in the latter, the rushing 
stream turned to dynamic uses. For many reasons these 
two classes of Chinese literature must come under the full 
cognizance of the aspirant to Chinese literary composition. 

In a non-Christian literary land it is important to 
ascertain whether the existing literature is to be regarded 
as a possible aid or a positive hindrance to the Christian 
missionary task. And of China it may be affirmed that 
its ancient literature is hardly at ail inimical to Christian 
teaching; at first a powerful rival, it has become more 
and more a useful ally to those Christian teachers who have 
familiarized themselves with its contents. But, on the 
other hand, the literary vehicle by which that subject- 
matter is conveyed tends to delimit the sphere of the 
Christian literary appeal. 

The literary language of China was anciently formed in 
a region where slabs of stone and, later, slips of bamboo 
were the only convenient materials for permanent records. 
The writing instrument was a graver, first drawing slender 
lines, curved and rounded, upon the stone, and, later but 
still anciently, producing angular gashes upon the bamboo 
tablets, which gash-like strokes have been imitated by 
the brush-pen to this day. Both ancient methods being 
expensive, the utmost economy was used in the choice of 
words, and in process of time a language within a language 
was statedly evolved for graving purposes. Discarding 
the extreme terseness of earliest days, this inner language, 
unfolded in the later Classics and expanded in the 
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Memorials, has latterly been adapted, by skilful com- 
bination, to meet all the needs of Chinese journalism. 

But it has thus developed, as the one literary language 
for all China, in such sturdy aloofness from all local dialects 
that, from the earliest popular ode edited by Confucius 
to the latest leader on woman suffrage in a Chinese news- 
paper, the whole is set forth in a language that has never 
been spoken, in sentences addressed to the eye of the 
initiated, and (if read aloud) of no value to the ear unless 
translated by the reader into the vernacular. 

Yet all Christian writings in Chinese aspiring to the 
name of literature, whether in books or magazines, must 
perforce be composed in this unique literary style known 
as Wen-li. For any message to the scholarly classes, the 
leaders of public opinion, to be presented in anything short 
of rhythmic Wen-li would be as suggestive of intentional 
insult as the case of the man who appeared at the royal 
feast (Matt. xxii. 11) without a court robe; or else as great 
a breach of manners as a sermon in a church would be 
if preached in bare shirt-sleeves. 

Of late years, in certain churches, the once rigid re- 
quirements of manners have somewhat relaxed; and in 
some recent Chinese literature there is a certain amount of 
elasticity of style; but in both true morals are still asso- 
ciated with decorous manners, and will be for years to 
come. 

The Christian message, then, delivered by means of 
literature in China is delimited (like the message of ancient 
classics or modern newspaper articles, official documents or 
business advertisements), as regards its direct influence, 
to the understanding of the more educated classes. And, 
on the other hand, such literature has been the only means 
of direct appeal to those classes at large. There is no 
caste in China, but there has been a very real aristocracy of 
letters which the new Republic will hardly at once abolish. 
And the members of that aristocracy, in taking their 
places above the masses, have taken their places beyond 
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the range of the more ordinary missionary methods which 
have the masses for their direct objective. 

Yet the scholarly, as responsible gentry or officials, 
might not be left out of the plan of campaign. The evan- 
gelization of China’s masses, apart from the scholarly 
classes, by citizens of European or American Powers 
planting themselves in every city and inland region, gave 
rise to grave suspicions, and produced a lack of equilibrium 
that was sufficiently emphasized in the grim object-lessons 
of officially-incited riots (from 1870 onwards), and the 
perilous insecurity of all mission workers throughout the 
land. Thus the production of Christian literature for the 
scholarly classes became an imperative necessity, in order 
to secure the continued possibility of any general evan- 
gelization of China. 

Happily, this necessity was recognized by a few men of 
statesmanlike vision; and in the end, the success of the 
Christian literary campaign in dispelling official prejudice, 
and thus removing the cause of the riots, has been as 
conspicuous as was the failure of forcible reprisals from 
western Powers, which culminated in the great Boxer out- 
break. Thus has Christian literature, delimited indeed in its 
immediate influence to the minds and hearts of the scholarly 
classes, begun to prove the wide range of its ultimate 
influence on the enterprise of Christian missions in China. 

From a spiritual point of view, a motive and an achieve- 
ment such as that of disarming prejudice may seem but a 
side issue. Is not the one object of Christian enterprise 
to bring men to the point of spiritual conversion, and active 
church membership: to life in Christ, and the prayer-life 
for the cause of Christ ? Truly it isso. And a missionary 
has forgotten his commission itself when he forgets this 
one supreme object. But, in the prayerful pursuance of 
this object, much preliminary work may be required, in 
the face of deep-rooted habits of thought and compli- 
cations of hindrance. And in this preliminary objective 


of Christian literature, that literature was brought into 
45 
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line with the highest objective of old Chinese literature— 
the true ‘ pacification of all below the skies.’ 

It had been ingrained in the Chinese mind that the 
great purpose of literature must be the right ordering of 
the realm; and for Christian treatises to be recognized 
as literature at all, in substance as well as form, it was 
required that they should point the way to national, as 
well as personal, salvation. The readers must find there 
what they knew China needed, if they were to accept what 
the writers were persuaded that these scholars themselves 
needed. Notindeed from that reason so much as from the 
dire needs of China at large, in its ignorance of the necessary 
laws of nature, of public health, of internal administration, 
and of international relations, the Christian literary men, 
in their mission to Chinese literary men, were constrained 
to set forth the best wisdom which the West had gained 
on these subjects. 

The relief of a small percentage of famine-stricken ones 
being a Christian task, the prevention of famines was seen 
to be a fortiort a Christian task also. The healing of a 
small percentage of disease among the poverty-stricken 
being a Christian task, the prevention of avoidable epi- 
demics was seen to be also a Christian task. There were yet 
more widely national problems calling for their aid, and we 
remember that the apostolic evangel, proclaimed in the 
midst of states rotting to dissolution, was almost exclusively 
spiritual and other-worldly. But, away beyond the im- 
pending chaos, the latest survivor of the apostolic band 
saw, in assured vision, the heavenly realm becoming God’s 
city-state upon earth, the type of the renovated earth- 
realms of the far future. And the eyes of the far-seeing 
in China, among the missionary writers and translators, 
were filled with that vision also. 

As in the West a measure of social service has been in- 
cluded in the full Christian programme, so in the East the task 
of national uplift has been included in the full mission pro- 
gramme. And this is guarded by a further consideration. 
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Schemes for the prevention of epidemics and famines, 
plans of social amelioration and the like, might have been, 
perhaps would have been, introduced into China in the 
course of years apart from any pioneer work by missionary 
writers. And now China, with the aid of that pioneer 
work, may be on the eve of great reforms in these direc- 
tions ; although the unkempt condition of towns and cities 
a few miles from the more progressive centres, in this second 
year of the Republic, forcibly belies the anticipation. 
But out of the Christian programme of national reform 
springs a most definite task for Christian literature, namely : 
to enforce the fact that a nation cannot live by material 
and social progress alone; to explain the insufficiency 
of all social improvements short of the highest and most 
inward of all; to proclaim (as Confucius did, but in 
clearer strain) that national exaltation depends on righteous- 
ness ; to define that righteousness by Christian philosophy, 
to declare the sovereignty of the God of righteousness, to 
expose the inward disease of unrighteousness, to expound the 
work and magnify the grace of Jesus Christ the righteous. 

It is for Christian literature in China to add the true 
spiritual horizon to minds of materialistic outlook, and to 
bring into focus the one source of spiritual aid. And this 
is the more necessary from the fact that, soon after literary 
missionaries began to awaken the demand for works 
bearing on social progress, certain Japanese translators, 
working together with Chinese scholars in Japan, took 
advantage of the new demand to flood the Chinese book- 
market with cheap literature of a rationalistic sort, which, 
in utopian guise, had a marked tendency toward the dis- 
integration of all things that build up a nation.’ 

At the start, the Christian literary producer had the 


1 One result of such literature has been the formation of a Chinese League of Urgent 
Socialists, now boasting a membership of some tens of thousands and reporting daily 
additions, witha monthly magazine on which are displayed, as radiating from the name 
of the League, the mottoes: No Family. No Religion. No Government. Freedom. 
Equality. Unyvestrained Love. Each putting forth his entire faculties. Each taking 
what he needs. Individual self-vule. The world homogeneous. 
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Chinese market in his own hands. Now, he is one of a 
crowd of producers, in some danger of being crowded out 
from his chosen sphere. A while before the Revolution he 
was less popular among students than free-lance writers, 
from his aversion to political upset. And now that the 
officials of the older régime have retired from power, he 
has lost his best supporters. Young China prefers, at 
present, to write and read its own thoughts. 

The problem of how to gain readers for those books 
which are ‘the precious life-blood of a master spirit,’ 
rather than for books which most reflect the reader’s 
own passions and fancies, is a problem in most civilized 
countries. It would be strange if no such problem arose 
in New China. And at the present moment, the demand for 
Christian books among non-Christian readers by no means 
exceeds the supply. 

But as, apart from novels, the literature which sells 
most in the West is issued largely in magazine form, so in 
China magazines are publications whose sales far exceed 
any book-sales except those of the Scriptures. And the 
magazines of general contents issued by Christian societies, 
being either of monthly or weekly issue and bound as fully 
as Chinese books are bound, are not cast aside after hurried 
reading as are the Chinese daily papers, but are cherished 
or passed on to others as much as any complete volumes 
would be. The immediate future, then, of the Christian 
output for general reading lies with the magazine editors. 
And a more or less satisfactory demand for standard books 
themselves is to be hoped for in time. 

Meanwhile, there is an increasing demand for Christian 
literature among the growing number of educated Chinese 
preachers. These worthy men are engaged in pouring forth 
Christian thought and argument, in a conversational and 
genial fashion, for several hours of each week-day ; and many 
of them have also to fill the pulpit on Sundays. No human 
mind, certainly no Chinese mind, can retain its freshness of 
output without some freshness of intake. And while it 
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is recognized that a preacher’s chief place of receptiveness 
is the Mercy Seat, and his chief literature the Scriptures 
themselves, yet, if a western preacher needs his library, 
it is manifest that a newly-fledged Chinese preacher (in 
regions where missions are but of yesterday) may need 
Bible study books to aid his understanding, and a supply 
of new Christian treatises to stimulate his powers of 
thought. 

Western producers of Chinese literature are, of course, 
working for their own ultimate extinction. As things are, 
there is much native work in the material they publish. 
No western producer, even though he write in Wen-li 
(and the common method is to dictaté to a Chinese scribe 
in colloquial, for him to translate into Wen-li), can hope to 
prepare literature for print without the retouching of a 
skilled Chinese stylist... And by association with his 
western colleague in producing, the Chinese scribe may 
perchance be learning to produce by himself. Here and 
there, also, an educated Chinese preacher of a thoughtful 
turn of mind may be training himself to write his own 
thoughts for some church magazine where the requirements 
of literary style are not very rigid. 

Indeed, of the dozen church magazines in China, issued 
expressly for members, the contents at present are either 
half or mostly or entirely from Chinese pens. This is a 
mark of progress which has its cheering side. But in as 
far as those Chinese contributions are personal ones and 
not based on translations, they cease to embody fresh 
thought from the West. And in place of that import of 
new material, perfervid exhortations to patriotism have 
come into vogue. In one church magazine some anti- 
foreign blemishes have been detected; and in another 


1 The requirements of Chinese literary style are such that, in English literature, 
only such compositions as the Letiers of Junius and Gray’s Elegy would pass muster. 
In general, our clauses are lacking in crispness and our sentences too long for exact 
translation. And to become a Chinese Junius or Gray requires an unusual degree 
of talent among Chinese scholars themselves—hence the high rewards which, from of 
old, have been given for attainment. 
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Christian periodical, managed by Chinese, a blatant 


jingoism has been urged as a duty that over-rides all 
questions of principle. Such defects, however, may be 
regarded as passing symptoms of the hysteria that lingers 
awhile after ‘ the inauguration of the world’s most populous 
and greatest Republic.’ 

When all has been said, then, the task of the western 
producer of Christian literature is by no means yet at an 
end. 


The term Christian literature is sometimes stretched 
to include the whole of the printed matter issued in China 
for Christian purposes. And while some of the older 
tract societies (following the example of Morrison and 
Milne) publish volumes of Christian literature properly 
so called, it is the special province of those societies in 
general to issue a popular series of booklets and folders 
and sheet-tracts in easy language for those of slight edu- 
cation, thus following up the appeals in the preaching halls, 
and becoming ‘ a voice in the wilderness’ where the voice 
of the preacher is unheard. 

Happily, for this purpose, there is in China everywhere, 
side by side with the Wen-li, an easier written language 
little removed from the spoken dialect ; a language which, 
if mostly devoid of literary grace, is fairly intelligible to 
the listener when read aloud. For three-fourths of China 
this popular script follows the Mandarin dialect, in the 
south the Cantonese dialect, in other parts a local patois. 
The Scriptures have long been translated into Mandarin 
and other Chinese dialects as well as into Wen-li. And the 
great bulk of the buyers of Christian letter-press are, 
naturally, found among the masses. 

Supplemented by an army of faithful colporteurs, 
and fortified with grants-in-aid, the three Bible societies 
and nine tract societies are carrying their low-priced yet 
priceless booklets into the towns and villages everywhere. 
Their total output is enormous, and the only policy they 
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need to hold is that of keeping pace with the ever- 
increasing demand. 
W. ArTHuR CORNABY 


Postscript. A word should be added on the future of Wen-li. With 
centuries of literary traditions behind them, the Chinese will not cease to 
be literary. But ‘art for art’s sake’ in writing will be modified by utilitarian 
considerations. Strictly classical Wen-li will cease to be current, for the 
Classics are no longer included in any modern curriculum. They will be 
studied by scholars of classical taste, as the Latin classics are studied in 
Italy. The new generation, now in the junior schools, will be able to read 
modern Wen-li with little pains, but will be unable to write it as written 
at present. And so the Wen-li of modern journalism must, in turn, cease 
to be current. In its place there will be evolved a new literary medium, 
akin to that already adopted in some of the novels, of Mandarin construction 
with an added vocabulary from Wen-li sources. But this will be the work 
of a generation or two, for the Mandarin dialect must first become the 
standard language in the south and south-eastern provinces, before it becomes 
the ruling element in Chinese literature. 


III. IN INDIA 


CHRISTIAN literature, whether in English or in the ver- 
naculars, forms one of the most valuable channels of 
missionary work in India. As an auxiliary agency it 
renders indispensable service to every missionary society 
both in the task of making known the message of the 
Gospel and defending it from misrepresentation, and also 
in the even more important task of building up the faith 
and character of the Christian Church. One of the most 
alert of observers in India—Mr. Andrews of Delhi—in a 
recent publication, speaking specially of the evangelization 
of the educated classes, emphasizes two directions in which 
extension is necessary: the training of Christian teachers 
and the publication of Christian literature. These two 
needs are no less urgent from the point of view of the 
future of the Indian Christian Church. Whether we are 
wielding the sword or the trowel, whether presenting the 
Gospel to those who are without or seeking to unfold its 
meaning more fully to those who are within the Church, 
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the service that Christian literature may render is of the 
greatest importance. While that is unquestionably the 
case, we find at the same time that perhaps no department 
of Christian effort in India suffers so greatly from lack 
of system and co-operation between the workers as does 
this. Though few fields afford better opportunity for 
united effort, and though here a lack of co-ordination and 
organization is peculiarly wasteful, as a matter of fact 
these evils are present in this department of missionary 
work more perhaps than anywhere else. Several men in 
different parts of India may be giving all the strength 
and time that they can spare to the preparation of books 
of the same kind and addressed to the same audience, 
when a general editor might have co-ordinated their work 
and guided their energies into more useful channels. 
Dictionaries of the Bible and commentaries are being, in 
all probability, prepared independently in various ver- 
naculars, whereas unity of plan would greatly economize 
the effort expended and produce better results in all the 
languages. Magazines and newspapers compete with each 
other, and are only able to maintain a struggling existence, 
when amalgamation would secure a far wider audience and 
far higher efficiency. These are only a few of the more 
obvious ways in which in this department of missionary 
work there is under present conditions serious and un- 
necessary waste. 

If we consider the literature that is needed in India 
from the point of view of its character, we may say that 
it is mainly of two kinds, the literature of evangelization 
on the one hand and that which seeks to strengthen and 
upbuild the Christian Church on the other. If we consider 
it from the point of view of the language in which it is 
written, we may say that while for the former type of 
literature both English and the vernaculars are required, 
yet on the whole the most important medium for literature 
addressed to a non-Christian audience is English. For the 
Christian Church, on the other hand, a special literature 
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in English is hardly necessary. Practically all the re- 
sources of the Christian experience of the world are at 
the disposal of those in the Christian Church who can 
make use of the English language. The need in this case 
is for a vernacular Christian literature. The Church in 
India must, we recognize, be a truly Indian Church, rooted 
in the soil and nourishing its spiritual life through its 
vernacular speech. The general standard of vernacular 
literacy within the Christian Church is considerably higher 
than it is outside, so that, given a love for reading such 
as the Church must assiduously cultivate in her members, 
practically the whole of the Christian community in 
India can be reached through vernacular books, and by 
that means can be greatly deepened and strengthened in 
their faith. At the same time, if this vernacular literature 
is of the high literary quality of which it ought to be, it 
should deepen as well the love that the Christians feel 
for their own land and their own language. Christianity 
will do nothing certainly to weaken this affection, and the 
religious experience that it conveys will find natural 
expression in the common speech of the people. In the 
case of non-Christians the larger proportion of the popula- 
tion that read with enjoyment read English, and therefore 
the main—though not by any means the only—avenue of 
apologetic approach to India is the English language. 
To this large section of the population Christianity presents 
itself alongside of other invaders from the West—science, 
philosophy, religion—and in every comparison of it with 
them English is the natural medium that is employed. 
Not only so, but the more philosophical Hinduism, in 
claiming, as it does, a place beside and even above these 
doctrines, has nowadays assumed an English garb and 
makes free use of English in its discussions. The 
Bhagavadgita, for example, has perhaps a wider circulation 
among Indians in English than in Sanscrit. As a result 
it is especially in English that the battle of ideas is being 
and will be fought in Indian religion. 
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In their broadest outlines these are the chief needs of 
India in the sphere of Christian literature to-day, and 
whichever we consider they appear to be urgent with an 
urgency that has as yet been very insufficiently recognized. 
The religious unsettlement of the present time gives, it is 
obvious, a special and critical importance to the production 
of authoritative apologies addressed to the Indian mind 
and taking account of the Indian point of view. There 
is movement and questioning and the awakening of thought 
on every side, and in such an hour Christian literature, 
especially that which is addressed to the most thoughtful 
classes, has its opportunity. The struggle of old and 
new, the strain of heart and brain that the new ideas are 
producing, the restlessness and ferment of young India, 
bring to us a call and challenge that can find in Christian 
literature a peculiarly fitting response. Many of those 
in whose spirits there is deep disquietude and questioning 
are likely to be reached by the quiet study of a book where 
other influences would never touch them. Christian 
literature produced in English should present the public 
defence and exposition of the Christian religion, seeking 
to meet and overthrow current objections and to satisfy 
prevailing hopes and longings. Its defence of the Christian 
message will be largely an endeavour to re-state it in 
language which to the Indian reader will be fresh and 
living. It should move in the region of Indian ideas and 
reveal Christ as purifying and controlling and fulfilling 
them. Surely that is a great task, and a task at present 
urgent. We have come in India to a corresponding 
period to that of the Christian apologists in the early 
Church, and we need great interpreters of the faith to 
India of the type of Origen on the one hand and of the 
type no less of Tertullian on the other. 

We must remember that there are others seeking, some 
perhaps more assiduously than we, to win their way by 
this avenue to the ear and heart of India. Each one of 
the theistic samajes has its newspaper; the organ of the 
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Central Hindu College spreads the influence of theosophy 
far and wide over India; scarcely a sect but has its 
magazine. In the opinion of Mr. Andrews the present 
stage of Indian reading is ‘the pamphlet stage, in some 
way like the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
England.’ Again it is significant to see in the shop of one 
of the leading booksellers in Bombay great cases filled 
with the publications of the Rationalist Press Association, 
and still more sadly significant to know that far from 
reputable English and French novels go off from his 
shelves, as he says ‘ like hot cakes,’ depraving an appetite 
that must find something upon which to feed. The whole 
tendency of a large portion of that literature—both of 
what is produced in India and of what is imported—is 
strongly anti-Christian. It is operating continually to 
make dull and dead that quick religious sense that from 
immemorial time has been India’s glory and that still 
to-day is India’s hope. And further, apart from the need 
for a defence of Christian truth against these misrepre- 
sentations of it, it has to be remembered, as Mr. Farquhar 
has pointed out,’ that Christianity requires a literary 
presentation far more than any of the Indian sects that 
are often so active in this field, for the reason that its 
principles and its whole atmosphere are often as strange 
to the Indian mind as those of these indigenous doctrines 
are congenial. 

By the last census the number of those literate in 
English is given as 1,670,387, and that is a number that 
is growing with continually increasing rapidity. The 
colleges in existence all over India are over-crowded, and 
demands are being made on every side for new colleges 
and universities. Those who are literate in the vernaculars 
number eighteen and a half millions, and here a still greater 
proportional increase is certain within the next few years. 
A vigorous effort is being made by the Government to 
remove to some extent the reproach that seems to be 

Young Men of India, Feb. 1913, p. 85. 
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involved in the very high proportion of illiteracy that 
still remains in India after all its years of western govern- 
ment. But when we are considering the possible extent 
of influence exercised by vernacular literature in this 
country, we have to remember that that need not by any 
means be limited to the actual readers of the printed page. 
One could see at the height of the political unrest how in 
remote villages all the leading inhabitants would gather 
round the one among them who could read, to listen to the 
political news of the day. That is why editors have been 
exercising so great an influence in recent Indian history. 
So Mr. Clayton tells how in South India the cheap 
vernacular newspaper passes from hand to hand till it 
falls to pieces.? 

But in the production of vernacular literature the first 
aim is the edification of the Church, and the main source of 
inspiration the religious experience of the Christian believer. 
It is in this region especially that we must look for really 
creative work and work of inspiration. And in the measure 
in which these appear they will find an immensely wider 
audience than the Christian community itself and will 
carry a convincing witness far beyond its borders. If the 
Christian Church is alive and if the faith of Christ has 
sunk deep into Indian hearts it will, if there is any truth 
in the analogy of the past, break forth in spontaneous 
literary expression. It must express itself and it will 
grow in depth and self-comprehension just as it so ex- 
presses itself. That is what the history of religious revival 
in the past in India teaches us. Vaishnavism in Bengal, 
Shiva Bhakti in South India, the religious revival of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Maharashtra — 
each one of these expressed itself in a great literary 
efflorescence which was at once the evidence of a spiritual 
quickening and a great means of its spread and growth. 
As the songs of the Maratha and Tamil and Bengali poet 
saints carried all over the land their message, so should 

1 Year Book of Missions iu India, 1912, p. 331. 
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the records of the experience of the Indian Christian saints 
of to-day and their testimonies to the meaning of their 
faith. In India hitherto such experience has always 
expressed itself spontaneously, to an even greater extent 
than is the case in religious awakenings in western lands, 
in song which passes from lip to lip and is treasured, as 
are the songs of Tukaram in the Maratha country, in 
the hearts of millions who have no skill to read or write. 
So even to-day the songs of the living Bengali poet, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, are said to be widely known through all 
Bengal among the common people, so that, in the words 
of W. B. Yeats, ‘travellers hum them on the highway 
and men rowing upon rivers.’ It is noticeable that the 
samaj movements have been as yet comparatively barren 
in vernacular religious literature, and especially in literature 
of this class. It is because they have not touched the 
Indian heart. But that assuredly is not the case with the 
Christian message and we ought to have ever increasing 
evidence of it. No means could be more effective for the 
bringing of the Kingdom to India. 

It may be said that such a literary renaissance will 
come spontaneously and cannot be artificially produced, 
and that of course is true. What we can see to, however, 
is that hindrances are taken out of the way, that all who 
feel the call to literary expression shall be encouraged, 
and that facilities shall be given for the publication and 
for the dissemination as widely as possible of such literature. 
To take a single example, the Maratha country has one 
outstanding poet at present, who is at the same time a 
Christian whose gift is entirely dedicated to the service 
of his Master. Mr. N. V. Tilak’s poems have a wide 
influence and circulation, but these might be wider were 
they not sometimes published by obscure presses and were 
it not that it is often difficult to procure them. Mr. Tilak 
is at present completing a long and important poem on the 
life of Christ—a ‘ Christayana,’ as he calls it—which has 
occupied him for a number of years. It is greatly to be 
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desired that this work should be published under proper 
auspices, so that it may exercise as widely as possible 
the influence that in this land of religious poetry it is 
capable of exercising. This is only a single instance 
of the attitude that should be adopted to every living 
expression of our faith in the language of the people, such 
as is likely to win a way to men’s hearts. There should be 
someone to whom those who feel moved to such ex- 
pression would naturally turn for help and guidance. 

We have to remember that the standard of literacy 
within the Christian community is already high and is 
steadily rising. It is the part of the Church to cultivate 
in its members a love of reading. No doubt the love 
of books grows only slowly and many are content with 
their Bible and hymn book and prayer book. But 
there are others, and an increasing number, who read, and 
if there are few Christian books in their own language, 
or if these are dull and unattractive in style, they will 
read such other books as they can find, bad as likely as 
good. Western novels are appearing now in Marathi as 
in other vernaculars, but they are adapted to Indian 
circumstances and are given, in place of whatever Christian 
atmosphere they may have originally possessed, a Hindu 
tone and setting. The list of books for the exposition of 
the Bible and for the nourishment of the spiritual life that 
are to be found in some at least of the great Indian vernacu- 
lars is a pitifully brief one. What has been said by Mr. 
Clayton of Tamil Christian literature is an enormous 
understatement of the case when applied to most other 
vernaculars, that ‘the amount of reading matter inspired 
by Christian ideals likely to interest a man and claim 
from him attention that he would otherwise give to less 
healthy and even utterly depraved books is by no means 
adequate.’ * 

When we consider the means that are at present in 
existence to supply this great and varied need, we find 


1 Year Book of Missions in India, 1912, p. 333. 
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that in the department of literature in English by far 
the largest part of the work is being done by the Christian 
Literature Society of Madras. One can scarcely exaggerate 
the importance and the value of the service that this 
society has rendered by the work done by Dr. Murdoch 
in the past, and by the work that is being done in the 
very different circumstances of to-day. To the literature 
addressed to Mohammedans a peculiarly valuable con- 
tribution is being made under the guidance of Canon Sell, 
and for this not India alone but all Mohammedan lands 
are the debtors of this society. There is an energy and 
alertness in the management cf this society’s affairs which 
show that heavy as is its task its promoters are not dis- 
mayed. Here we have already an admirable nucleus 
round which the new efforts which are called for should 
be gathered. But no one will suggest that such new 
efforts are not required. One man in a single centre cannot 
appreciate all the variety of need that a whole continent 
such as India is presents and cannot direct and advise 
in the supplying of these needs. But while this work 
must be multiplied and must have more than one focus 
point, it must not cease to be co-ordinated and systematized. 
This department of Christian literature, for the reason that 
it has been mainly concentrated in one place and under 
one control, has at least preserved some elements of order 
in its production. When we turn to the vernaculars, 
however, it seems in the case of many of them as if chaos 
had come again. There are often three societies carrying 
on with the slenderest resources unrelated and haphazard 
effort side by side—the Tract and Book Society, the 
vernacular branch of the Christian Literature Society, 
and the S.P.C.K. The result is that not nearly what 
needs to be done or what might be done is being accom- 
plished. Every one of these societies is inevitably ham- 
pered by lack of funds, and scarcely less so by a lack of 
those who can give time and thought to the encouragement 
and guidance of this work. Everything is done at haphazard 
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and by those who can only afford to give odds and ends of 
their time to the important questions that arise. Manu- 
scripts cannot be examined as promptly and as carefully 
as is desirable, and if, for lack of time to consider them 
or of money for their publication, that publication is long 
delayed, authors cannot be expected to feel encouraged 
to further effort. 

To remedy what is unsatisfactory in the present position 
of Christian literature both in English and in the vernaculars, 
it is evident that what is needed first and last is that order 
and system should take the place of the present unorganized 
and discordant methods. At almost all the Continuation 
Committee conferences held in India, and especially at the 
national conference at Calcutta, the need of clear thinking 
in this direction was earnestly urged and in that connexion 
two suggestions were made that are of primary importance. 
These suggestions aim at securing for this work first men 
and secondly money. The men that are needed are of 
various types and for various purposes. In the first 
place there should be in every language area a missionary 
specially set apart for the purpose ‘of stimulating and 
guiding writers of vernacular literature.’ It should also 
be possible that ‘ individual Indians and Europeans, who 
are fitted for the task, should be set free for definite periods 
to prepare literature.’ Further, by means of fellowships 
and in other ways, an effort should be made to turn 
missionary colleges and theological institutions into centres 
of literary activity. But to set apart men for this work 
without money to enable the work to be done would only 
be to break their hearts. Therefore it was resolved ‘ that 
the home committees of the various societies engaged 
in the production and distribution of Christian literature 
in India and also those missions in India that print and 
publish literature, should be invited to provide such liberal 
grants for the work as would render it less dependent 
on its success from a purely business point of view.’ 

If these things are done then a new era may be looked 
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for in Indian Christian literature. The great apology 
that the hour demands will, we hope, be produced. In 
the Indian Church the hungry sheep will no longer look 
up and not be fed. But only common action by the 
various missionary societies can accomplish what is aimed 
at. That such common action is possible is shown by 
the fact that a Tamil literary missionary jointly supported 
by the missions in the Tamil area has been doing most 
valuable work in this direction for a number of years. 
When we remember how much certain books have done 
for the Church through all the centuries, books that have 
entered into men’s hearts and passed into their blood 
and come down to us as an inheritance of life and strength 
and inspiration, we should surely feel compelled to do all 
we can to place this means of enrichment at the disposal 
of the growing Indian Christian community. 
Nico, Macnicou 
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OnE of the bye products of the Edinburgh Conference was 
to show that there are two conflicting mission policies, a 
divergence which has no doubt always existed but has 
never before been so much in evidence, though it is still 
unperceived by many who are interested in mission work. 

The first policy, and one that had in former years the 
greater proportion of supporters, may be termed the 
evangelization of the world from the home base. The 
second, and one that is gaining every year the support of 
thoughtful men, is that of making Christianity indigenous. 
The two policies have no doubt been hitherto confused, 
at any rate in some of the Anglo-Saxon missions, the same 
mission advocating both, with members of the staff trying 
to accommodate their divergent aims and, alas, often 
failing, as most people must fail when trying to do two 
things at once. The object of this paper is to attempt to 
differentiate clearly between the two ideals. 

First, therefore, let us describe the policy of evangelizing 
the world from the home base. I once saw it stated in 
its crudest form at a missionary meeting in the United 
States : a great sheet was unrolled on which there was a 
mass of figures; first the cost of Protestant missions was 
stated, then the total number of converts, from that was 
deduced the price it cost to convert a non-Christian. The 
total number of non-Christians was then given and the 
cost of their conversion was estimated on the preceding 
data; below this was the number of inhabitants in the 
United States ; and the whole cost of converting the world 
was then divided among the total number of her citizens. 
It was thus discovered that if every member of the United 
States would give a certain number of dollars the world 
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would be christianized within this generation. The obvious 
corollary was depressing when one realizes the heterogeneous 
religious views of that population. 

Of course this was a burlesque exaggeration, and it 
would be most unkind and unfair to quote it as anything 
like the authoritative exposition of this policy. But 
nevertheless this caricature underlines its defects and 
explains the failure of mission work to arouse enthusiasm 
in many sincere Christians. Three defects are particularly 
shown. First it assumes that the missionary base must 
be in the white man’s land, or rather only in an Anglo- 
Saxon land, instead of the sounder policy of making the 
base in the country where operations are undertaken. 
Secondly it is supposed Christianity is essentially the white 
man’s religion and Anglo-Saxon countries are the ‘ home’ 
of Christianity, an hypothesis which, to any one who is 
very conscious of the defects of so-called Christian lands, 
must give a pessimistic expectation of the result of Christian 
missions. Lastly it is suggested that money is the sole 
requisite to christianize the world, while in 1eality conver- 
sions are a matter of men rather than money; the money 
is chiefly useful as giving us the means of supporting those 
men. Even a more moderate and reasonable enunciation 
of this policy shows many of these defects, and takes for 
granted that missionary societies should exist in England 
or the United States and from this home base should send 
out missionaries who should convert the heathen, not as 
an initial step towards founding a permanent Church, but 
as a normal condition to endure for an indefinite period. 

Besides the many obvious theoretical objections to 
such a policy, the practical defects of it become evident 
when owing to the devotion and self-denying lives of the 
missionaries many heathen are converted ; the missionaries 
write back for more white helpers, they speak with en- 
thusiasm of their success and in pessimistic terms of the 
help that they hope to get from the home base; their 
letters are alternately pathetic and angry. Sometimes they 
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sadly show that the work that has been founded with 
perhaps the blood of a brother missionary must be lost if 
help is not forthcoming ; at other times they scourge their 
committees with sarcasm and invective because they cannot 
produce the requisite number of men or the necessary 
amount of money to maintain the existing work, and so take 
advantage of the golden opportunities which the missionaries 
see but too truly are opening up on every side. 

The committee at home is worried ; it is very sympathetic 
with missionaries but there are neither men nor funds to 
send out; sometimes the income is decreasing, more 
rarely it is increasing ; even if the latter is the case, the 
calls have been so great that the larger grants of the home 
board have merely served to whet the appetite of many a 
missionary who with one line of thanks for the increased 
support writes three or four pages showing with absolute 
justice and truth that the supply both of men and money 
is still hopelessly inadequate. So the committee dissolves 
itself into various deputations and goes to plead the cause 
of missions at public meetings. 

The typical meeting is well filled with a sympathetic 
audience, his worship the Mayor is in the chair, and though 
he does not know much about missions, still his friendly 
tone of civic patronage augurs well for the financial result 
of the effort. But then, alas, the deputations begin to 
speak ; one represents Africa, one India, one China; they 
are convincing, if prolix, and what they lack in eloquence or 
possess in verbosity is at first made good by their obvious 
sincerity ; the meeting is clearly well disposed and all 
goes well, till the first speaker begins to expatiate on the 
size of the African problem, and a feeling of despond- 
ency comes over the audience; this is increased when the 
second deputation shows that if the needs of Africa are 
great those of India are even greater, and if Africa has 
more mileage India has more souls; and then, alas, the 
third speaker emphasizes the need of the four hundred 
millions of China, and as he shows how much remains to 
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be done the audience feel more and more despondent and 
wonder how their limited purses can be of any use; they 
feel as if they were being asked to dry up an inundation 
with a pocket-handkerchief; they might have tried if it 
had been only a glass of water, but what use could their 
little pocket-handkerchief be when the flood of unbelief 
was sweeping over the world? The working woman who 
has been meditating whether she shall give the five shillings 
she has saved loses heart and gives threepence, while the 
local doctor comes down to a shilling and even the Mayor 
is reduced to half x guinea, which he mentally credits not 
to missions but to the account of the expenses of his 
mayoralty. As it is afterwards recited in the report drawn 
up for the benefit of the committee, the meeting, though 
enthusiastic, proved a financial failure, and subsequently 
with a heavy heart and almost with tears in his eyes the 
secretary writes to the missionary that though he is very 
pleased to hear of the great opportunity there is for preach- 
ing the Gospel he regrets he can hold out no hope for 
increased supplies of men or of money. 

A sadder picture is that of the enthusiastic missionary 
who receives the letter; he is ready to die for the faith 
and confidently waits the answer to his appeal, only to 
read it with a feeling of resentment. Do the people at 
home, he asks, know of the opportunity that exists? Are 
they aware that that opportunity is slipping away ? Alas, 
the missionary does not realize that it is because they 
know of the vastness of the opportunity that they are 
individually apathetic ; the size of the problem disheartens 
them. As practical men they feel that they can do no 
good, and so they relapse into a feeling of apathy with 
regard to missions ; they are really capable of making great 
sacrifices, but they are disheartened by the pessimistic 
note in missionary appeals. Therefore we only do harm 
if, in describing the greatness of the opportunity, we do 
not at the same time point out that the task is not too 
great for us to accomplish by sacrifice and revised methods. 
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To give this note of optimism, we must turn from the 
old to the newer policy of making Christianity indigenous, 
that is, making Christianity as much a native religion of 
India, Africa, or China as it is of England and America, 
for as the English used to worship Woden and Thor and 
now worship God so other races can also accept Christianity. 
It has been rightly claimed that indigenous Christianity 
has three qualities—it is self-supporting, self-governing, 
and above all self-propagating. If the first quality will 
ultimately make the cost of missions decrease with their 
success and the second will lessen the cost of management 
at home through the growing independence of the Church, 
the third will remove that awful weight of pessimism, the 
real hindrance to missionary enthusiasm. Once religion 
has the quality of self-propagation the question of the size 
of the country ceases to be of importance; the only diffi- 
culty is to establish religion successfully in one place. 

Take an illustration from the physical world: fire 
has this quality of self-propagation; if a man was sent 
to light a wood stack, he would never ask about its size 
before he began his work; it might be big or little, the 
difficulty would be the same. The doubt he would feel 
would not be in regard to the size of the stack but as to 
the initial difficulty of getting the first piece of wood alight ; 
first he would seek for a match, next some dry wood or 
leaves which he could kindle; perhaps it would be wise 
for him to look round the stack, for, though it might be 
thoroughly wet and damp, in one corner he might find 
some dry leaves ; once he found these he could get a few 
sticks alight and his work would be done; it would not 
matter whether the stack were wet or dry, big or little, the 
all-devouring fire would not cease till it had consumed all 
that was burnable. And so it is with the sacred fire; it 
may be hard to get the illuminator, it may be hard to get 
the first converts, but once the spiritual fire is alight it 
does not really matter whether the country consists of 
ten or ten hundreds of millions, it does not matter whether 
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you have five or five hundred missionaries, it will propagate 
itself from one end of the country to the other till it has 
consumed all, breaking down all opposition in the process. 

Or take an example from the animal world: among ani- 
mals, the one that possesses in the highest degree the quality 
of propagation is the rabbit ; it is to this quality alone that 
he owes his predominance in the continent of Australia ; 
when he was imported there he needed no support from any 
home organization to secure his victory, he had neither 
plan nor system, and though he was opposed by a very 
vigorous body of men, he has conquered Australia with 
great success. Now when we consider his victory we see 
at once that to a self-propagating thing, whether it be a 
religion or a rabbit, size, if it has any importance whatever, 
is on the side of the attacker. If, for instance, a pessimistic 
sympathiser had met the crate of the original rabbits 
as they arrived in Australia, while wishing them every 
success in their undertaking to conquer Australia, he might 
have felt, like the audience at the missionary meeting, that 
the size of the continent rendered such a thing impossible. 
How effectively he could have shown, standing by the 
crate of rabbits, that such an enterprise was absurd ; with 
a paper in one hand showing the number of square miles 
in Australia, the pessimist would have pointed out how 
unreasonable it was to suggest that these two rabbits 
could ever conquer such a vast and mighty land; putting 
aside the many difficulties of a new climate, what could 
two rabbits do amidst so many acres? He might even 
have concluded in a contemptuous way with such advice 
as we get from our non-missionary friends: Leave the 
whole matter to the kangaroo; the kangaroo might be 
inferior to the rabbit but he was native of the country ; 
rabbits were all very well in England but kangaroos under- 
stood the needs of Australian life. Finally he would lay 
it down that it was presumptuous in the extreme to hope 
that two rabbits could conquer so many millions of square 
miles of kangaroo country. Yet the rabbits have succeeded 
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because they had this quality of self-propagation and the 
size of Australia has been on their side; if when they 
were succeeding Australia had been the size of Belgium, 
the hostile Australian would have made short work of the 
rabbit and his progeny, but though the Australians acted 
with energy the rabbit has been victorious because 
the two factors of propagation and size supported one 
another. 

If making Christianity Self-propagating removes many 
of the difficulties in missionary work, we naturally ask 
ourselves how religions acquire this quality. Christianity 
has in past ages had in a marked degree the power of 
becoming acclimatized to a new country as our own re- 
ligious life testifies; it is in itself marvellous that the 
Anglo-Saxon race should have absorbed a religion of Jewish 
origin disseminated at first by Greeks and Italians; but 
it is not Christianity alone which has had this quality, it 
has been shared by its two great competitors Islam and 
Buddhism. And so if natural science teaches us what is 
the meaning of self-propagation it is to the history book 
that we must turn to see how that quality has been infused 
into religion. Though we should have expected the re- 
verse, we see that the foreign externals of religion in no 
way militate against its becoming naturalized. English 
Christianity, for instance, remembers its foreign origin. 
The white surplice and the black gown, the first a Roman 
gentleman’s dress, the second the monkish garb, remind 
us always of its non-English origin, while the Bible with 
its talk of hot suns and drought, its olive trees, its camels, 
its lions, is to the English child essentially a foreign book. 
If we turn to Islam we find that the foreign origin of the 
Koran is so little concealed that it is even not translated 
into the vernacular; the Chinese Buddhist of to-day wor- 
ships in Sanscrit and respects a saint the exaggerated 
size of whose nose serves to remind him that he is foreign ; 
this was always so, and we find the early Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-hien emphasizing the foreign origin of Buddhism when 
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he travels in Nepaul and India to gain a better knowledge 
of the Buddhist faith. 

To go by historical precedent, there is no need for the 
English missionary to adapt the externals of religion to 
the customs of a race; it is rather the reverse ; religion 
seems to find in its foreign atmosphere that air of mystery 
which is so congenial to it. But if the foreign externals 
of religion are indifferent, it is most important that the 
preachers should come from the countries where they 
labour. The original preachers of course must be foreigners, 
but apparently a religion remains a foreign religion in the 
estimation of the ordinary man till it is preached by one 
born in the country; in other words self-propagating faith 
can only be created by an indigenous ministry. Let me 
take an example from my own country. St. Augustine, 
an Italian, preaches in the south of England with a certain 
success, but his Christianity is regarded as a foreign religion 
and there is the inevitable reaction and disappointment, 
while it is only under the influence of native-born men and 
women like St. Chad and St. Etheldreda that it becomes 
a native religion. 

If the history of the three religions tends to show that 
success has in olden times always followed the creation of 
an indigenous ministry, there is scarcely a great name 
among modern missionaries from Livingstone onwards 
who has not put this as a great objective of Christian effort, 
and as one reads their words one wonders what has hindered 
the formation of an independent indigenous ministry in 
so many countries, for though a native ministry of some 
sort nearly always exists, it is for the most part not inde- 
pendent but is subject to the foreign missionaries and is 
generally very inferior to them both in education and in 
authority with the Church. 

Inquiries from experienced missionaries as to why this 
dependent body should not be converted into the ideal 
independent indigenous ministry elicits three answers. 
First, that the race can never in religious matters be in- 
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dependent of the white man, that it is a child-race and as 
such constitutionally incapable of self-government. This 
answer comes from Africa. Or again, a second answer is 
made, that the Church grows among the poorer classes, 
and that though there are many members of the race who 
are capable of government, none of them is to be found 
in the Christian body. This answer, for instance, is some- 
times made by missionaries in China, who will warmly 
protest that China is quite capable of self-government 
and should remain independent of European powers, but 
at the same time they confess that though many of the 
statesmen who are governing China are either Christians 
or influenced by Christianity, they themselves can select 
no member of the Chinese ministry whom they could safely 
put in the place of the present western missionaries. Or 
a third answer will be made, many indigenous Christians 
could undertake the practical government of the Church, 
but that missionaries feel a want of confidence in the 
power of any but a white race to maintain the Christian 
standard of morals. Such an answer often comes from 
India. 

Whether these objections are altogether sound or not 
is hard to say; all we can say is that they come to us 
supported by the weight of the experience of many years 
and recommended by the sincerity of the most self-denying 
missionaries, and we should be wise therefore if we regarded 
them as indisputable. But to these objections to the 
founding of an indigenous independent native ministry, 
the missionary of the newer school answers that all this 
can be remedied by education, and that whatever objec- 
tions there may be to the formation of an independent 
Church at the present time, it can be done in the future 
if sufficient institutions for Christian education are estab- 
lished. Though this policy will involve an immediate 
increase in the cost of missions, it must eventually reduce 
the tax on the home Church by establishing Christianity 
on a natural and healthy basis. With education many of 
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the problems of the mission field find a solution; the 
child-race can be civilized as the English were, for we 
must not forget that Bede portrays us on a level with the 
Zulus in civilization. The students will be attracted so 
that the Church will be able to recruit its ministry in foreign 
lands from the same class from which it habitually draws 
them in the home land. Lastly, whatever may be the 
original class from which the Church draws her members, 
education will make them students and fit at any rate some 
of them for posts of responsibility in the Church. 

The truth is that the guiding of the Church is such a 
perilous task that if the clergy are not educated disaster 
must follow. We must remember that the difficulties 
before the infant Churches are very great; not only does 
the age of heresy follow the age of persecution, but the 
difficulties that lie before such Christians are far greater 
than those that lie before us; they have on the one hand 
to avoid Christianity degenerating into superstition by 
a confusion with the existing religions, a fate which befell 
Nestorian Christianity in China and from which the Church 
of the Middle Ages with difficulty escaped; on the other 
hand they have to avoid being carried from Christianity 
to a vague deism or even agnosticism by the specious 
argument that science and modern knowledge can prove 
the Bible out-of-date. And while many workers feel 
education is necessary to save the infant Churches from 
these dangers, they hold it is even more needed to guard 
them against a lowering of the standard of morals. The 
danger lies not so much in the fall of one or two, how- 
ever important in the organization of the Church, but in 
the general lowering of the moral tone and the acceptance 
of such institutions as polygamy. The only guarantee 
that the Church has against such a fall is that a proper 
historical foundation will convince a student that Christian 
ethics are a historic fact which no individual nation has a 
right to deny or the power to ignore. The untrained 
native Christian may quote the example of Abraham and 
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of David to justify polygamy, but your educated Christian 
will realize how the universal Church has consistently 
interpreted our Lord’s command ‘ that they two shall be 
one flesh ’ to forbid following the letter of the Old Testament. 
Without a knowledge of history the indigenous ministry 
has a terrible temptation to make lax decisions, and full 
of the fear of the ruin that such decisions may bring upon 
the Church the western missionary hesitates before he 
will give independence to his converts. Thus the thing 
hangs like a chain; without education there can be no 
independent and indigenous ministry, without such a 
ministry there can be no self-propagating Church. Till it 
becomes self-propagating, the mission question is not 
solved and all the efforts that have been made and the 
money that has been spent may prove of no avail. Educa- 
tion therefore remains the key to the whole question ; 
once Christianity has conquered this strategic standpoint 
the fortress of paganism and immorality must fall, but 
till the hill of education is occupied it will be of little use 
training more guns on the fortress of sin, for though the 
guns thunder and the shells howl, they fall wide of the 
mark, and we still remain in the same position—the home base 
and the foreign field and white Christianity knocking at the 
door of the oriental mind and not obtaining admittance. 
Wiui1am Gascoyne-CEcIL 
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THE PREPARATION OF MISSION- 


ARIES AT HOME AND ON THE 
MISSION FIELD 


THOUGH no statistics of the number of candidates sent out 
each year by Protestant missionary societies are available, 
it is practically certain that more than a thousand of the 
Church’s choice young men and women are thus sent 
forth annually—an increment of more than a full regiment 
added to the thin battle line bent upon the peaceful con- 
quest of the non-Christian world. If this were a warlike 
expedition and a thousand recruits were all that could 
be added to a force of some twenty-one thousand already 
scattered over Asia and Africa, one can well imagine with 
what care the Powers would select and train this pitifully 
small reinforcing body. In the presence of such great 
odds, each man needs the strength of ten; the leaders 
must not only be generals but diplomats as well; the 
elements of strategy at least must be understood by rank 
and file alike; every soldier and each smallest division 
should be trained to co-operate to the fullest extent with 
the man or division next adjoining; and there must be a 
common plan of campaign for the execution of which all 
have been trained. 

Such military wisdom has not been prevalent enough 
in the Church militant in the past, but the World Missionary 
Conference of 1910 and its epoch-marking Commission on 
the Preparation of Missionaries (No. V) have greatly 
changed the old order. To-day the subject of the training 
of missionary candidates is not only being discussed by 
boards of missionary preparation on both sides of the 
Atlantic, but there are springing into existence, or else 
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coming into new effectiveness, many institutions for the 
more scientific preparation of missionaries. So numerous 
are these becoming that it is a question whether missionary 
resources are sufficient to man them all with efficiency 
and economy. Waste is as reprehensible in preparatory 
as it is in operative work and hence calls for careful con- 
sideration. As the question is common to all the sending 
countries, and as a common understanding concerning 
it is of importance to the entire Church, a statement of 
the situation to-day has been prepared for the International 
Review of Missions. Though this article is purely the 
result of personal observation and investigation and must 
in no sense be regarded as representing the conclusions 
of the Review or of the American Board of Missionary 
Preparation of which the writer is a member, yet the 
sources underlying it’ are of such value that it is hoped 
that it may serve as a basis for further investigation by 
the Boards of Missionary Preparation and may elicit frank 
expressions of opinion from leaders in the mission fields. 

While not at all ignoring the international character 
of the questions involved, it seems advisable to consider 
them from an Anglo-Saxon point of view almost exclusively. 
The principal reason for this restriction of view arises from 
the fact that a great majority of candidates sent forth by 
the societies of continental Europe are trained in special 
missionary institutions, which already have a well developed 
scheme of preparation extending over several years. Dr. 
Brouwer’s account of the preparation of missionaries in 
Holland, published in this Review in April 1912, is typical 
of the prolonged specialization of continental methods. 


1 The basis of the present article is a large number of interviews with leading mis- 
sionaries during the writer’s last tour in Asiatic mission fields in 1907-8 and amongst 
African missions last year; very helpful replies to a questionnaire from some fifty 
authorities in America, Great Britain, Africa and Asia; the discussions of the subject 
by the Boards of Missionary Preparation of Great Britain and America ; special investi- 
gations made by a Committee of which Dr. H. T. Hodgkin is Convener; and—most 
helpful of all—the findings of the Continuation Committee conferences held last winter 
and spring in India, China, Korea and Japan. Nineteen of these conferences dis- 
cussed some of the most important aspects of the question under present consideration. 
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I. EXISTING FACILITIES FOR PREPARATION 


Omitting continental Europe from our survey, North 
America and Great Britain have a considerable number of 
institutions for the preparation of persons who in the 
majority of cases have not enjoyed the advantages of a 
collegiate or university education. The American Board 
of Missionary Preparation lists forty-seven training schools 
for home and foreign missions, cnly one of which is con- 
nected with a college. Most of them emphasize the home 
work more than the foreign, and the majority of the 
students are young women. Since the Edinburgh Con- 
ference, those institutions whose constituency warranted 
it have tried to a greater or less degree to conform their 
curricula to the ideals set forth by Commission No. V. 

In addition there are a number of theological seminaries 
in which provision is made for aiding missionary candidates 
in their preparation. Ordinarily the facilities afforded 
are very meagre, consisting of brief courses of lectures, 
averaging not more than ten hours each, and instruction 
in comparative religion. Hartford Theological Seminary, 
through its Kennedy School of Missions, provides an 
excellent one-year course for men and women candidates 
and for returned missionaries, as well as special instruction 
under Professor Macdonald for workers in Moslem lands. 
Yale University, in connexion with its divinity school, 
has a missionary department of somewhat broader scope 
than that of any other American institution, as is possible 
in a large university. 

Two other institutions may be specially noted: Dr. 
W. W. White’s Bible Teachers’ Training School in New 
York City, with its bibliocentric program and its excellent 
opportunities for practical preparation; and President 
Paul’s College of Missions, connected with Butler College 
in Indianapolis, an institution of great promise as well 
as of present achievement. 

In Great Britain the Board of Study for the Preparation 
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of Missionaries has issued a bulletin giving particulars of 
thirty-one centres at which some form of specialized training 
can be obtained. Of these ten are missionary institutions ; 
seven belong to the Anglican body, four out of the seven are 
for women and two receive candidates for one society only— 
the C.M.S. Of the remaining three one deals only with 
elementary medical training—Livingstone College, London. 
The two others have a curriculum which covers the subjects 
advocated by the Edinburgh Commission; one is the 
Training Institution at Selly Oak, Birmingham, with which 
is associated the Free Church Women’s Hostel, the other 
is the long-established Missionary College for Women in 
Edinburgh, belonging to the United Free Church of Scot- 
land—an institution from which Commission V. drew many 
valuable lessons. Twenty universities, some with several 
affiliated colleges, also offer courses in such subjects as 
sociology, and in several instruction is given in Asiatic or 
African languages. At twelve centres Arabic is taught, at 
five Persian, Sanskrit or Chinese; at three or four Bengali, 
Burmese, Tamil, Telugu, and so on. Two centres, one 
of them being a missionary institution, teach phonetics. 
The British Board of Studies has instituted a Vacation 
Course, lasting four weeks, for special missionary training. 
Last year fifty-two students attended the Course at Oxford, 
this year the Course at Cambridge attracted forty-seven 
outgoing missionaries and others. In both cases the 
Continent was represented by seven or eight students. 
The subjects included the history, principles and methods 
of missions, some elementary training in phonetics, lectures 
on Islam, Hinduism and religions of China, anthropology 
(social and religious), and an outline study of education. 
Training homes or schools on the mission field, with 
the exception of those of the China Inland Mission, are of 
recent establishment and have received their strongest 
impetus from the Edinburgh Conference. In Cairo, under 
the energetic leadership of Dr. Zwemer and Mr. Gairdner, a 
school for the preparation of missionaries to Moslems has just 
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finished its first year, and will develop into an institution of 
great value to the constituency for which it is intended. 
India already has tried the experiment of language schools at 
Lucknow and at Poona, and two other schools at Calcutta 
and at Bangalore are being started this year. Besides 
the old established institutions of the China Inland Mission, 
China has union schools for new missionaries at Nanking, 
the most promising of all; at Peking, just now disorgan- 
ized; and at Chengtu in remote Szechwan, mainly a 
Canadian Methodist institution. Two others were called 
for by the national conference held in Shanghai last March. 
Korea has this past summer started an experimental 
training institution; and Japan, whose school under Mr. 
Matsuda has been so great a help to Japanese missionaries, 
is planning for a broader institution at Tokyo, intended to 
minister to merchants, diplomats, representatives of army 
and navy from abroad, and to missionaries. In addition 
to these—which are in the main language schools—in a 
number of places in India, China and Japan there are 
lectures at summer resorts on the people, history, and 
religions of the country. 


IL ESSENTIALS OF MISSIONARY PREPARATION 


The Commission of the Edinburgh Conference gives us 
our most widely accepted list of essentials under the 
following headings: the Science and History of Missions ; 
the Religions of the World; Sociology; Pedagogy; and 
the Science of Language with the Vernaculars required 
on the Field. In the present writer’s interviews with 
some eight hundred missionaries, and more authoritatively 
in the pronouncements of the Continuation Committee 
conferences, a few other subjects emerge with a frequency 
which places them almost on a par with those already 
named. The one most often mentioned is training in busi- 
ness methods, or at least a knowledge of simple book- 
keeping. 

47 
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As indicative of the deliberate opinion of missionaries 
on the field concerning the relative importance of various 
preparatory studies, perhaps the findings of the Continua- 
tion Committee conferences furnish the most trustworthy 
data. The following list of subjects enumerates all that 
were called for by five or more conferences, those studies 
having the widest support standing first and those having 
the least being placed last. Thorough mastery of the 
vernacular is heartily endorsed by all of them. A know- 
ledge of the national history of one’s field comes second, 
with study of its religions closely following. Preliminary 
language study, such as phonetics and general linguistics, 
general and specific social conditions, pedagogy, particu- 
larly on its practical sides, comparative religion, business 
methods and bookkeeping, the general and local history 
of missions, and finally, each mentioned in the resolu- 
tions of five conferences, a mastery of the English 
Bible, experience in personal religious work, and a know- 
ledge of the customs and etiquette of one’s people complete 
the list. 


III. ECONOMY AND THE PLACE OF PREPARATION 


Modern views of efficiency, particularly in the business 
and manufacturing world, make waste a mortal sin. 
Christian business men, to whom the appeal is made to 
finance missionary training institutions, as a rule immedi- 
ately ask, Where can this training be most economically 
done ? Economy in their thought would mean the least 
waste of money, of time, and of teaching force. 

Training institutions in the sending countries except 
where, as is sometimes the case in Great Britain, they are 
the property of one society, are financed by the general 
Christian public and so are not a direct charge upon the 
missionary societies ; salaries of teachers are provided, or at 
least partially so. On the foreign field, however, except in 
two or three instances this is not the Gase. Any schools 
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established abroad will need to be provided by the societies 
themselves, as would the stipends of the teaching staff, 
either directly or indirectly. Moreover, as the evidence 
before us is in favour of having missionaries on furlough 
pursue certain courses of study while in the home lands, 
thus demanding the continuance of institutions here, why 
support them both at home and on the field? Such 
considerations make the project of building up training 
schools in the mission field appear uneconomical. Yet 
the counter argument of Dr. Robert E. Speer must be 
borne in mind. He says: ‘ We cannot have one institu- 
tion in any home land. The denominations are not near 
enough together to permit that. There will be a great 
number of these denominational schools . . . a number 
of interdenominational schools. The number will be 
greater in the home field than it would be necessary to 
have on the foreign field. It costs more to establish any 
one of them at home. . . and adequately to endow it than 
it would to establish all that we need in the foreign field. 
We set up an ideal of half a million dollars or more as 
indispensable to the adequate equipment and endowment 
of a single institution of this type at home. That amount 
would give us practically all that we need for the next 
twenty years for all these institutions scattered all over 
the world.’ 

The waste in time so far as language study is concerned 
is vastly greater here than it is abroad, if the same methods 
of study and the requisite phonetic instruction are pro- 
vided in both places. For the remaining studies, there is 
probably, as subsequent summaries will shew, a gain of 
time in preparing at home in general subjects, though a 
loss in detailed study. 

Waste through the teaching force is most to be appre- 
hended in schools on the mission field, since in any case 
present home schools are staffed and will continue to be 
staffed without great loss to the field force; whereas the 
persons best fitted—at least as a general rule—to preside 
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over and aid schools in the mission field are among the 
strongest missionaries and native workers, whose loss from 
the regular service would be most serious. 


IV. EFFICIENCY AND THE PLACE OF PREPARATION 


The economies mentioned in the preceding section 
are dearly paid for if there is a consequent loss of efficiency. 
The missionary preparation which we are considering is 
specialized study; this may be undertaken in a broad 
and general way, or in great detail and thoroughness, 
Excepting language study, the bulk of our testimony 
declares that efficiency in instruction is to be looked for in 
home schools in the general study of these special subjects, 
while local and detailed study, if it is to be most profitable, 
must be pursued abroad. 

Aside from the acquisition of knowledge, there is a 
physical element in efficiency which is fundamental. 
Advocates of home training urge that health is best con- 
served by doing as much study as possible in the homeland, 
where climatic conditions and helpful surroundings enable 
the student to accomplish more in a given time than 
abroad, and with far less risk to health than in an un- 
favourable climate and under unhygienic conditions. 
They forget the contention of the missionaries that 
acclimatization is a critical item, and that if schools in the 
mission field are located at hill stations it is far easier to 
become acclimatized there than it would be in the average 
hot and unhealthful station on the plains. 

Schools on the mission field are much more likely to 
produce efficient workers than home institutions for the 
further reason that they introduce missionaries to their 
new home under the most favourable circumstances. Not 
only the vernaculars but the history: of the people, their 
characteristies, thought, religious life, natural and social 
environment, can be studied or absorbed synchronously 
with observation of actual work which is being done. 
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It is absolutely impossible to reproduce local colour and 
atmosphere in any home institution, no matter how 
sympathetic and realistic the instruction may be. 

Moreover, even under the experienced retired missionary 
who is teaching at home, such obstacles to efficiency 
may be encountered as Dr. Greene of Tokyo mentions : 
‘ The situation in Japan is so very different from that which 
prevails in other countries, that most of us would hesitate 
to have candidates for work in Japan come strongly under 
the influence of lecturers or instructors whose experience 
has lain in countries where the missionary is forced to 
assume the formal leadership. What we want here are 
men and women who are content to keep themselves largely 
in the background and lead simply by the moral influence 
of their character and teaching.’ 

Again, if a year or two of specialized home preparation 
precedes going abroad, it is likely to preclude opportunities 
of spending much time in the school on the mission field, 
thus plunging the new comer into the distractions and 
interruptions of station life without the expert guidance 
which might have been his. It is argued, also, that the 
school on the mission field is a buffer state in which the 
novice can make his blunders and learn to understand 
his people, without shipwrecking his future through the 
undying memory of mistakes made in his permanent 
station. 

Another important argument for a school in the mission 
field in preference to home training is thus put by Professor 
John H. Strong : ‘ The men as they get out are already not 
young—twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old . . . . The 
time of plasticity is leaving them. The time at which they 
are open to the easy acquisition of knowledge and of the 
new spirit of a people is going. The time at which they 
are acceptable to the boards is going; and who knows 
but that the very year on which we lay hands for special 
study might not be on the foreign field a strategic year in 
many an instance ?’ 
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If efficiency depends upon special preparation, it is 
likely to be lacking in the majority of cases unless it can be 
secured abroad. Having taken an Arts and theological 
course, age and financial considerations prevent most men 
from further home study, since, as societies now look upon 
the matter, the candidate must bear the expense personally. 
Until mission boards are as willing to provide needed aid 
for home specialization as they are to pay the salaries 
or allowances of men studying during their early experience 
abroad, training schools on the mission field seem to be 
a requirement for efficiency. 

A final argument which is urged more strongly than 
any other by our authorities is that the longer new mission- 
aries can live together in the close intimacy of inter- 
denominational and international schools on the mission 
field at the outset of their missionary career, the greater 
will their efficiency be in the directions of warm fellowship 
and brotherhood, acceptance of common objectives, and 
wider possibilities of comity and co-operation. Six 
months in a language school on the mission field will do 
much in effecting this; a longer period of language and 
general study would accomplish still more. 


V. THE ALLOCATION OF PREPARATORY TRAINING 


It is evident from the testimony before us that mission- 
ary preparation must be carried on both at home and on 
the mission field, if it is to be most effectively done. The 
important question then arises, Which studies can be best 
prosecuted at home, and which should be undertaken on 
the mission field ? Authoritative answers to this question, 
though they do not always unanimously agree, are given 
by the replies to the present writer’s questionnaire and 
through the carefully considered findings of nineteen of 
the Continuation Committee conferences. Changing the 
order of the five essential studies insisted upon by the 
Edinburgh Conference, and adding History as a separate 
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heading because of the demand of a majority of our 
authorities, the testimony before us indicates the following 
as the wisest distribution of studies between schools at 
home and on the mission field. It is generally assumed 
that candidates have had the advantages of a higher 
general education, in most cases the equivalent of an 
Arts course, and that the majority of the men have had 
theological instruction. 

History.—Fifteen of the conferences agreed upon the 
indispensableness of this study. Apparently the main 
emphasis is to be placed upon two historical objectives. 

1. For missionary purposes, the specialized form of the 
study of general history aims to discover the forces which 
have been present in the evolution of nations and races, 
and especially those which have determined the ebb and 
flow of civilizations. It is commonly agreed that such 
studies can best be carried on at home where abundant 
historical literature and specialists are available, as they 
are in practically all occidental universities. 

2. Insistence is laid upon a study of the history and 
evolution of the land to which a man is going. Students 
will do well to concentrate attention upon the great 
leaders of their adopted country and upon the development 
of national character under the varied influences of the 
centuries. At present candidates can most profitably 
pursue such studies at home for the reasons stated in the 
preceding paragraph; but when schools on the mission 
field have developed, as they seem likely to do, into some- 
thing more than language and lecture schools, there may 
be advantages in studying local history on the field itself. 
This seems the more advisable for the reason that it is often 
impossible for a candidate to know long in advance to 
what field he will be sent. 

Socta StuDIEs.—Missionaries incline to expand the con- 
ception of sociology as advocated at Edinburgh, though they 
would encourage the strictly sociological studies, especially 
for missionaries going to the more advanced nations. 
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1. A group of fundamental studies, often overlapping 
and sometimes indiscriminately called anthropology, ethno- 
graphy and ethnology, is recommended for missionaries 
going to primitive races. For survivals and for the lower 
strata of aboriginal tribes like the Ainus, Miao, and Bhils, 
such knowledge is also illuminating for missionaries in 
civilized mission fields. General studies in these sciences 
can best be undertaken where home specialists, museums, 
and literature are available, though local studies may well 
be made the avocation of experienced workers abroad. 

2. General sociology is of great advantage to all mis- 
sionaries; to those in lands where social changes are 
demanding expert advice, and to men in less developed 
countries whose renaissance is peculiarly in their hands 
and who must accordingly know what the West can teach. 
It is almost unanimously advised that this science be 
mastered in its outlines in the home lands, leaving further 
study until actual problems suggest the line of specializa- 
tion in the mission field. 

8. The investigation of social customs can be most 
effectively done on the field, as Junod’s recent volumes, 
The Story of a South African Tribe, so admirably suggest. 
Yet second only to his long years of experience among 
his people and his mastery of their language was the value 
of his general reading upon the subject. Almost all 
mission fields have a literature of this character which can 
be read before sailing with great profit, and which will 
serve as the starting point of a profitable avocational 
study throughout one’s missionary life. Few specialties 
can be so helpful to the missionary as this. 

4. Social study which omits the largest social unit, 
the tribe or state, is seriously defective. It is especially 
urged by missionaries in the more advanced nations that 
new comers should familiarize themselves with the political 
and governmental conditions of those lands. Many a 
missionary in China laments his inability to answer im- 
portant questions with which officials of the new republic 
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have plied him during the past year. In all countries, even 
the most primitive, it is highly important for a missionary 
to know as fully as possible the political status of the land 
in which he lives and labours. Such information, except 
in local minutia, can best be obtained at home. 

Re.icions.—Fourteen of the conferences strongly 
emphasized the importance of adequate instruction upon 
this subject before leaving home, a finding which is too 
self-evident to call for argument, though its inclusion 
suggests that the average missionary lacks what the 
conferences so insistently demand. 

1. The history of religions was less often mentioned 
than other phases of the subject; yet those who advocate 
its study do so with a strong conviction that it can 
shed more light upon survivals in a developed religion 
than any other line of investigation. In a land like 
India the contrasts presented by the Vedas and the 
Tantras can hardly be understood without knowing the 
history of Indian religions at least. Here, once more, 
the properly staffed and equipped home institution can 
best provide the desired information and training. 

2. Comparative religion is called for by nearly all 
thoughtful missionaries. It is not enough to know the 
details of religious belief and practice in one’s own field. 
That is simply one branch of the tree of natural religion, 
the whole of which from root to topmost bough should be 
known. Light upon the long forgotten significance of 
rite or practice is lacking to the investigator who knows 
only one religion in a general way. Illustration from other 
religions solves the enigma and also furnishes the missionary 
with the next step toward the higher faith which we bring. 
Home lands have so many specialists in comparative 
religion and such abundant literature, that experienced 
missionaries come to us for help in this study. 

8. Omitting the philosophy of religion, which few call 
for, there is no question but that effectiveness, at 
least as an evangelistic missionary, depends largely upon a 
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particularized knowledge of the religion which is dominant 
in one’s field, and especially upon acquaintance with the 
variants existing between canon and popular beliefs and 
practices. This often leads into the childish realm of folk- 
lore and of superstition, yet the resultant is ability to 
speak to the heart of even the lowest. General aspects 
of this subject only are to be studied at home; further 
investigation must always be part of the curriculum of a 
well organized school on the mission field, as well as the 
most important of the missionary avocations. 

4. It is assumed that all workers have made a thorough 
study of Christianity as set forth in Scripture, as syste- 
matically expounded in the theological lecture room and 
as affected by early heresies which persist in the human 
mind to-day and by the development of modern thought, 
both destructive and constructive. Many a worker who 
has studied the religions of non-Christian lands finds him- 
self hampered by his failure to study the Christian message 
side by side with these other faiths. The advantage 
derivable from such comparative study is suggested by 
the report of the Edinburgh Commission on the Missionary 
Message in Relation to non-Christian Religions (No. IV), 
if any corroborative arguments were needed. The founda- 
tion work here can best be done at home; the final com- 
parative study is best undertaken when the sacred litera- 
tures are being studied in their originals. The use of these 
rather than of translations is to be desired. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.—Commission V. declared 
the question of the best place for language study to be 
insoluble, so far as the conflicting evidence went, though 
the Commission inclined to approve of language acquisition 
in home institutions. Yet it advised, as of undoubted 
advantage, the study of phonetics, general linguistics and 
the best methods of language teaching before going to the 
field. The testimony now under scrutiny is not at all 
inconclusive in this matter. It unhesitatingly points to 
the foreign field as the best place for learning vernaculars, 
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and at the same time suggests the wisdom of the study of 
phonetics and linguistics at home. So strongly do the 
missionaries feel the necessity for a better mastery of 
spoken languages that many of them regard the school 
on the mission field as the only hope in this direction, and 
as a useless luxury for any other purposes. The arguments 
for and against the home teaching of missionary languages 
have been so fully stated already that we do not pursue 
them here. The reader is referred to articles on the subject 
in the April and July issues of the Review by Professor 
Meinhof and Mr. Grahame Bailey. 

1. Preliminary home study of the classical languages 
of certain mission fields is advocated by an influential 
minority of our authorities. While the argument applies 
doubtfully in the case of classical Chinese for Japan and 
China—where these tongues can far better be studied than 
in the West—it produces conviction in the case of Arabic 
for Moslem lands and of Sanskrit for exceptional men going 
to India. Pali does not seem to be desired for southern 
Buddhistic countries. 

2. There are frequent requests for general knowledge of 
the important literatures of mission fields. Candidates can 
obtain this only through translations, but after all that 
is the most practicable way of bridging the abyss of 
ignorance concerning the best thought of those lands, and 
may serve as a nexus until the literature can be read in 
the classical or vernacular languages. Something can be 
learned on this subject through lectures and readings at 
language schools on the field, but usually western universities 
are far better supplied with costly translations. Of course 
the older missionaries will find it of advantage to read this 
literature as fully as possible either during summer vaca- 
tions or when on furlough—a point on which several 
conferences laid stress. 

Missions.—Three aspects of this study are most fre- 


quently listed in our findings, though two of them are not 
insisted upon. 
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1. Home theorists regard the history of missions as far 
more important than the missionaries do. This may be 
for the reason that conditions to-day, in the primitive 
and enlightened mission fields alike, are so greatly affected 
by the impact of modern civilization that any parallels 
found in early and medieval missionary history furnish 
little guidance or warning. Undoubtedly church history 
in the apostolic and ante-nicene periods, and especially that 
section of it which covers the last hundred years, is most 
worthy of careful study ; and that this work should be done 
at home is equally evident. 

2. A knowledge of the methods pursued in all mission 
lands is very helpful to every missionary, since one finds 
here correctives or alternatives to the local methods of one’s 
future field. These various laboratories and experiment 
stations have wrought at similar problems, and each can 
help the others. The danger is lest the new comer may 
become hopelessly opinionated and make trouble for himself 
and his colleagues by an ill-considered advocacy of methods 
locally untried, before he knows his field and its special 
conditions. General missionary methods and policies can 
best be studied at home, if proper literature and guidance are 
available ; local problems should be discussed in lectures 
and conferences on the field. One conference makes the 
very wise recommendation that missionaries be encouraged 
to visit other sections and missions of their country. 

8. Except in Germany, little has been written in any 
technical way upon the science of missions, though we have 
an abundance of data for the science. It is a hopeful sign 
of the times that so many missionaries and conferences are 
asking that it be made an indispensable part of mission- 
ary preparation. While Anglo-Saxon institutions have 
given little instruction in this science, it is quite time that 
we seriously brought together our best generalizations into 
an English Missionslehre which could be studied by our 
candidates and then put to the test abroad. 

EpUCATION.—The command to go and teach all nations 
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was a most prophetic anticipation and suggestion of a 
main function of the twentieth century missions. 

1. Pedagogy is fundamentally demanded by most of our 
authorities. Perhaps no age has done so much thinking 
and experimenting in education as our own; and to send 
out missionaries, especially educationists, without a know- 
ledge of the theory and history of the science and of some 
of its most practical methods, is little short of folly. Here 
the sending lands have most power to teach and to illustrate 
and hence they can best impart the science. Our mission- 
ary friends do not hesitate to add to their plea for acquaint- 
ance with pedagogy a strong emphasis on the need for 
actual experience in Bible teaching and in secular schools 
in the Occident. 

2. Missionaries who are to engage in educational work 
should learn as much as possible of educational missions. 
If they had nothing more than the report of the Edin- 
burgh Commission (No. III) on Education in Relation to 
the Christianization of National Life, they would be made 
vastly more successful through its perusal. But there is 
much more material to be had, especially the biographies 
of educators like Alexander Duff, India’s pioneer educator 
of the modern type, and Dr. Stewart, of Lovedale fame. 
Home libraries surpass those on the field in this department. 

8. A local and national study of the educational status 
and demands is greatly needed, especially in Asia. This 
is necessary not only to enable the educator to advise in the 
formation of national policies, but more especially that he 
may avoid the tendency of past missionary education to 
ignore racial characteristics and stages of culture, thus 
foisting upon these peoples educational methods, material 
and ideals which tend to denationalize them and make of 
Asia or Africa a weak imitation of the Occident. The 
study of the delicate and immensely important problem 
of building up national character and life in accordance 
with the genius of a race cannot be successfully undertaken 
by any except devoted experts; though when these are 
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on the mission field they may receive invaluable co-opera- 
tion from the rank and file of missionary teachers, who are 
daily studying the broad problem through local investiga- 
tion and experiment. 


The foregoing is as faithful a summary of the majority 
opinion of the authorities named as the present writer is 
capable of giving. It leaves out many subordinate yet 
important phases of the subject, such as the special training 
desirable for different classes of workers, and it must 
appear dogmatic for the reason that space limitations 
have not permitted anything wore than a meagre state- 
ment of the reasons for or against a given conclusion. 

In the midst of divergent opinion this seems to be 
generally granted : Missionary conditions and opportunities 
demand to-day candidates who are definitely prepared for 
their exacting and manifold task; this training should be 
done partly at home and partly on the mission field ; 
training institutions on the mission fields have already by 
limited experiments proved their value, and also the 
necessity that they should be placed upon an interdenomi- 
national, international basis, with well equipped plant and 
the best possible native and foreign staffs; there should 
be the fullest discussion, by home boards and also by 
experts on the field, of missionary preparation, and of the 
best possible distribution of training so that there shall 
be as little overlapping between schools at home and on the 
field as possible; the sending societies should insist upon 
some special training of their candidates, advise as to its 
character and place, and aid financially those who need 
such assistance; training should not cease with the first 
two years on the field, but provision should be made there 
or at home for occasional periods of later study in order 
to perfect the missionary and equip him for the new 
demands; and all this matter should be made one of 
major importance and immediacy. 

. Haran P. BEacu 
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THE CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 
CONFERENCE IN JAPAN 


Tue Continuation Committee Conference, held under the 
direction of Dr. John R. Mott, met in the city of Tokyo, 
April 8-11, 1918. The deliberations of the conference 
were carried on in the assembly room of the Seiyoken, a 
foreign hotel under Japanese management, and in the 
same hotel the delegates had their meals at a common 
table. The plan followed was to hold a conference with 
missionaries for two days, April 3-5; a conference with 
the Japanese for two days, April 7-9; and a joint confer- 
ence of Japanese and missionaries for two days, with a 
reduced number of delegates, April 9-11. The delegates, 
though invited, were representative men both from the 
Japanese Churches and the missions. It would be difficult 
to get together a more comprehensive gathering repre- 
sentative of the Christian cause. 

The delegates assembled were an interesting, even 
a picturesque body of men. There were missionaries, 
some of them veterans in the service, like Thompson, 
Greene, Miller, and Imbrie; there were ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, the quaint Bishop Sergius with flowing hair and 
long robes, six or seven Anglican and American episco- 
palian bishops, high church and low; two Methodist 
bishops, Harris and Hiraiwa; veteran Japanese leaders 
like Miyagawa, Ibuka, Uemura, Ebina, Motoda, Kozaki, 
Harada, Chiba and others; and a host of younger missionary 
leaders whose names might be mentioned, including mis- 
sionary women, on whom rest large and heavy burdens of 
the hour. Among the visitors there were such distinguished 


men as Chancellor Burwash of Victoria University, Dr. 
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Hamilton Wright Mabie, Peace Lecturer, and Dr. Haigh, 
ex-President of the British Wesleyan Conference. 

Notwithstanding the great variety and diversity in the 
composition of the conference, there was not a jarring note 
during the entire proceedings, though the debates were free, 
thorough-going, and at times spirited. The harmony that pre- 
vailed was like a chord of sweet music. But together with 
this unity of spirit there was no suggestion of entrenchment 
upon the position occupied by any Church or mission. In 
fact, it was a finding of the conference that ‘the tendency 
of Christianity in Japan at present is in the direction of the 
maintenance of separate Churches, in their organization 
patterned after those in the West.’ We are beginning to see 
that the failurerof federacy has been through a misunder- 
standing, through not distinguishing between undenomina- 
tional and interdenominational activity. So far as Japan is 
concerned, unbending denominationalism is confined to the 
Roman Catholic community. It is like a romance to find 
the streams of history, those of the eastern and the western 
Church reaching back to the division in a.D. 867, touching 
again at Tokyo through contact between the Protestantism 
of the western Church and the Russian section of the eastern 
Church. It would leave a misleading impression, however, 
if the thought was conveyed that the Russian mission had 
entered into federation with other missions. No formal 
arrangement has been effected bridging this chasm. 

A syllabus of questions was prepared for the conference 
under the direction of Dr. Mott, according to which informa- 
tion and opinion were sought on six main topics, namely : 
the occupation of the field; the Japanese Church; Japanese 
Christian leadership ; the training of missionaries ; Christian 
education ; and Christian literature. The questions of the 
syllabus were suggestive and pertinent, as well as of 
great convenience. Yet by following the plans outlined 
certain great matters failed to receive adequate atten- 
tion, as, for example, the question of dealing with so im- 
portant a section of the community as women and children. 
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The use of the term science of missions has become 
common, though the limitations of its application are not 
always kept in mind. Besides common sense and con- 
scientiousness, a systematized knowledge of conditions 
and a discriminating understanding of means and agencies 
are of great value. Much, however, does not fall within 
the purview of science as now understood. No body of 
systematized knowledge can cover and embrace all the 
complex phenomena of a missionary situation. The deeper 
we go below the physical and economic planes down toward 
the spiritual plane the more inadequate is scientific analysis, 
and the more difficult it becomes to acquire knowledge 
concerning the subtle, complex and wistful movements of 
the spiritual realm. Nevertheless, in Japan, a general 
understanding of the situation has been arrived at through 
special and patient study, as well as a fairly thorough 
knowledge of particular conditions and a fairly just estimate 
of the outlay necessary for a realization of the missionary 
aim. This endeavour reached a climax at the Tokyo 
conference where, as on no other occasion in the history 
of the Church in this country, missions were considered 
from the scientific point of view. 

It may be justly claimed that the Tokyo conference 
was strategic, so far as its conceptions and plans applied 
to the positions that should be occupied and the movements 
that should be set in operation in order to secure the best 
advantage for the Christian cause in the conquest of Japan. 
A careful study of the findings of the conference will show 
that the great gaps in the field, as yet unoccupied by the 
Christian forces, have been clearly seen. It was an opinion 
in which all concurred that the missionary position in 
Japan, in order to be strengthened for the fullest advantage, 
should embrace the occupation of large unevangelized 
tracts of territory, the creation of a body of Christian 
literature, the founding of a university and a higher 
college for women and the launching of an evangelistic 
campaign. 

48 
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In truth, it would not be an overstatement to say that 
the Tokyo conference marked an epoch in the history of 
Christian missions in this country. Its keynote was com- 
plete occupation, to be brought about by reinforcement, 
increased efficiency and collective effort. For the first time, 
the task has been definitely and adequately conceived as 
a whole. For example, in regard to the question of rein- 
forcement it was found, as a result of the survey, that 
about eighty per cent of the population of Japan had not 
been reached by direct evangelization, and that the greater 
proportion of these inhabitants reside in the rural districts 
and in village communities. In order that there may be 
one Japanese worker for each ten thousand of the people, 
the present number of Japanese workers must be increased 
fourfold. In order that there may be one missionary for 
each sixty thousand of the inhabitants, the present evan- 
gelistic force must be doubled. It was the unanimous 
finding of the conference in both the separate and joint 
sessions, a finding in which representatives of the Japanese 
Churches and the missions heartily concurred, that this 
increase should be asked for in order to bring about the 
speedy evangelization of rural Japan. 

The cogency of the appeal for the interior evangeliza- 
tion of Japan gains its strength from at least four considera- 
tions. The first of these is that eighty per cent of the 
population of Japan live in villages of less than ten thousand 
inhabitants and this is the field that remains almost wholly 
unworked. In the second place, the industrial awakening 
has caused the flow of population to set in from the rural 
to the urban districts, in this country as in the West. In 
order, therefore, to save the cities, it will be necessary to 
carry the Gospel to the towns and villages. The third 
reason has its foundation in the social peculiarities in 
Japan. The moral foundations of Japanese history have 
been laid not by Buddhism but by Confucianism. Bud- 
hism has provided a certain satisfaction for religious 
craving, but has not deepened ethical obligations. 
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The vast village or agricultural population is the field 
of Buddhist influence. Since class distinction has been 
abolished, the professions and places of leadership have 
been increasingly recruited from those who flock to the 
schools from the village communities. I have been told 
on good authority that the migration of population from 
the country to the city does not result in that increment of 
moral force to the city brought about by the same social 
change in western countries. If so, the moral future of 
Japan, in no small degree, will be conditioned upon the 
influence of the village church. It is a masterly policy, 
therefore, and should receive thoughtful consideration, to 
lay broad plans for the creation throughout Japan of 
village churches, for the promotion, in other words, of a 
rural Christianity. As a fourth reason, I would mention 
the wisdom of forestalling developments we have reason 
to expect will take place in the future. There have been 
no mass movements, no wholesale conversions of dis- 
tricts or villages, in the recent propagation of Christianity 
in Japan. There is every reason to believe that, as the 
result of the impaired prestige of the old religions and of 
the leavening influence of Christianity, a fulness of time 
will come, a time of general turning toward the Churches, 
a time the coming of which might be hastened by earnest 
prayer and diligent preaching of the Gospel, for there are 
signs that underneath the apparent apathy and indifference 
towards religion there is a deep-seated unrest through- 
out the nation. A wise foresight will make preparations 
for the adequate instruction and discipline of numbers 
when they seek for membership in the Churches. But 
even should no mass movement of the population to- 
ward the Christian Churches take place, the creation of a 
network of stations covering the entire field would in any 
case become the groundwork for a nation-wide Church. 
The present native Church has grown up around centres 
established as mission stations by the foreign missionaries. 
It has within the short space of a quarter of a century 
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become able to manage its own affairs and to assume no 
small share of the task of evangelizing outlying districts. 
In view of these conditions, it will not be difficult to feel 
the force ‘of the finding of the conference that ‘a demand 
comes first of all for a larger number of Japanese workers, 
and for the full equipment and support of the institutions 
which prepare them,’ and that there should be ‘ an increase 
of the missionary force ’ to be ‘ located largely in the small 
cities or in the large towns hitherto unoccupied,’ and that 
there is need of a ‘ definite and comprehensive policy look- 
ing toward the long future and the whole Empire.’ 

In order that there may be a just estimate of the appeal 
for reinforcements, it may be well to devote a few words 
to the status of the native Church. Most of the Churches 
in Japan have been given full autonomy. This was 
done, not from theoretical considerations, but on the 
ground that the native Churches were capable of fulfilling 
the duties involved in a position of independence and that 
their appeal would thereby have greater force, made to 
their own intensely patriotic people. The native Churches 
have taken excellent care of the results of missionary 
pioneering. One of the most hopeful aspects of the 
Japanese situation is that the missions are not con- 
fronted with the long and trying task of disciplining a 
native Church in the sense of responsibility to itself, or to 
those who have not been reached by the Gospel, or to 
society and the nation. Progress in Japan has been con- 
tinuous, and uninterrupted either by dissentions among 
the Christians or by persecutions from the outside. The 
Church stands as a monument of religious success. No 
commercial or political interest has played any appreciable 
part in the Christian propagation or mingled itself with 
religious devotion. The pulpits are manned with scholarly 
men who have clear perceptions of right and wrong as 
well as aspirations for the higher life. In their defence 
of the faith, they have had not only to contend with the 
opposition of other forms of religion, but also with the 
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worldliness of the new industrialism and with the scepticism 
of the West disseminated in the name of modern science. 
They have shared in the awakening of modern Japan, the 
Aufklarung, the new impetus to culture, the striving for 
a more independent thought-life, the emancipation from 
feudal conventions; and they have sought to check the 
materialistic tendency of this movement and to impart to 
it the guidance of spiritual ideals. The native ministry 
and laity have also shown capacity for initiative in religious 
effort and appreciation of Christianity as a life of service. 
These things should be kept in mind in order that no 
false inference may be drawn from one of the most signifi- 
cant findings of the Tokyo conference, which was unani- 
mously adopted, that Japan should be reinforced and that 
the missionary policy should be vigorously pursued. The 
support even of the additional Japanese workers called 
for must come, ‘for the present at least, largely from 
Christians in Europe and America.’ The conference in 
one of its findings gave expression to reasons for encourage- 
ment because of the number of independent self-supporting 
churches already to be found in the large denominations, 
the growing sense of responsibility on the part of many 
aided congregations, and the great proportion of increase 
of contributions for church purposes. But the heavy 
burden of war weighing upon the Japanese people as a 
nation is felt by the Churches. In view of this fact the 
present slackening of financial policy towards Japan by the 
various mission societies should be replaced by a more 
generous outlay of funds. The Japanese Churches do 
not need aid so much in maintaining themselves as 
for aggressive evangelization. In other words, the 
conference would call attention to the fact that Japan 
is still a mission field. All missions require a base line 
in which the strength resides by which their work is sus- 
tained. The base line does not exist in Japan. The great 
and comprehensive program embracing the complete 
evangelization of the Empire cannot be founded upon the 
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group of strong and self-supporting native Churches. The 
base line must continue to remain in the West. This fact 
was recognized by the conference and, in view of the great 
importance of the work in Japan, needs unusual emphasis. 

For complete occupation, it was felt that in addition to 
reinforcement there should be increased efficiency. No- 
where else among non-Christian nations is there such a 
high standard of efficiency as is aimed at in the secular 
schools, the government service and the business houses of 
Japan. The Church is put at a disadvantage, because of 
its poor equipment, in not being able to conform to the 
standards required in other spheres. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that the raising up of leaders and the better 
training of Japanese workers and missionaries occupied 
the earnest thought and engaged the careful attention of 
the conference. Various methods were suggested for the 
enlistment of a greater number of choice young men to be 
trained as future leaders of the Church. To reach the 
desired end, however, in this important interest, the im- 
provement of missionary institutions was seen to be a 
primary condition of success. Christian institutions should 
be such as would naturally attract students of the best 
quality. The Churches should be active in providing 
practical training for lay workers by means of institutes, 
summer schools, and similar agencies. Institutional and 
hostel work for reaching students in the higher schools and 
universities was recommended in order to call them into 
active Christian service. The development of strong 
leadership was regarded as one of the vital issues of the 
hour, including not only the raising up of a Christian 
ministry, but also the calling forth of lay leadership. The 
conference was very explicit in its emphasis of the truth 
that evangelization is the work of the whole Church, of 
laymen no less than of ministers. 

In this demand for a more efficient force in order to 
cope more effectively with the Christian problem in Japan, 
the foreign missionaries were included. This field requires 
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men of special abilities. The general preparation of mis- 
sionaries is in need of certain improvement. For this 
reason, a union language school in Tokyo for the system- 
atic teaching of the Japanese language to missionaries 
has been established and was commended by the conference. 
As regards the preparation of missionaries before coming 
to the field, it was recommended first, that special pre- 
liminary training be given to candidates for the foreign 
service, and secondly, in order to keep the field free of the 
annoyance of unsuitable persons, it was declared that 
‘candidates, however zealous and well equipped, should 
be long enough under home training to allow the elimina- 
tion of those who through lack of large sympathies, adapta- 
bility, gentle manners or self-discipline are unfit for mis- 
sionary work in Japan.’ 

We come to the third phase of the question of complete 
occupation, the advancement of collective achievement 
among the Churches and missions in Japan. Federative 
effort has made steady progress and has passed beyond the 
stage of mutual forbearance to that of mutual aid and co- 
operation. The fact that the Tokyo conference recom- 
mended collective enterprise in the production of Christian 
literature, in the founding of a Christian university and a 
higher college for women, and in a great forward evan- 
gelistic campaign would be sufficient of itself to distinguish 
it as a notable church gathering. 

The first great field for co-operation is in the production 
of Christian literature. Without a dissenting voice, the 
finding was approved to the effect that ‘this conference 
looks with hearty approval upon the organization of the 
Christian Literature Society of Japan and congratulates 
the missionary body upon the establishment of this im- 
portant agency.’ It was recognized that in Japan there 
is a great field for the spread of Christian ideas by means of 
the printed page. In fact, it was declared that as regards 
general reading, activity in publication, press and copy- 
right laws, Japan has reached a state of advancement 
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perhaps without parallel outside the history of Christian 
nations. Unfortunately the type of literature introduced, 
though not wanting in artistic worth, is decadent in moral 
sense. Attention is called to this larger field because no 
true estimate can be formed of our literary task, in arming 
the Church with books and periodicals suited to its own 
needs in the furtherance of its own work, without viewing 
the stupendous work eventually required to be done in 
order to provide the nation with a sound and wholesome 
literature for the purposes of general culture. There is 
also a large output of books and magazines of a scholarly 
nature, the object of which is to guide thought and shape 
current opinion. One of the vital issues of the hour grows 
out of the shaping influence within the Christian community 
of a type of religious thought that has its source without 
the Christian Churches. The faith which has sustained 
and animated all Christendom throughout the ages does 
not receive adequate or proportionate expression in the 
religious literature of Japan. If it be the object of the 
Continuation Committee and the constituency it repre- 
sents to think and speak internationally, there is no greater 
opportunity for such a voice to make itself potent than by 
the encouragement of thorough translations of standard 
Christian works from European languages into the Japanese. 
One of the most obvious and important results of trans- 
lation would be the impetus given to the growth and 
deve)opment of Japanese literature. One literature begets 
ancther. Great encouragement, it was felt by the Tokyo 
conference, in various ways should be given to the pro- 
duction of original writings by Japanese authors. There 
has been a good start made in the creation of an original 
literature. As a result of a thousand years of history in 
the writing and reading of books the Japanese have the 
instinct for authorship. 

The Christian movement is put at a disadvantage 
in the field of Christian literature because of the en- 
couragement given to literary production by the great 
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secular universities, which have become the source of 
a voluminous and steady output of literary writ- 
ings. And this leads to the Christian university, the 
founding of which the Tokyo conference set forth as the 
crowning feature of the Christian educational institutions, 
the schools and colleges, already existing in Japan, and 
us the foremost of all those needs to which attention is 
called. I have said that the keynote of the conference was 
the laying out of plans with a view to complete occupation. 
Without a great Christian university, no claim to complete- 
ness can be set up for the work in Japan. The conference 
wisely recommended the multiplication of secondary 
schools, in order to establish an increased number of points 
of contact with national life and to reach the young between 
the ages of twelve and twenty, the climacteric period in 
their religious development. But the outstanding object 
was the establishment of a central Christian university, 
together with a high grade college for women, the university 
to be of equal rank with the Imperial University maintained 
out of public funds. The force of this appeal will be in 
proportion to the value those to whom it is made attach to 
the influence of brain power in the history of the Church 
and to Christian culture in the development of social life 
and national institutions. A seat of learning ruled by 
Christian ideals could render in this country an incalcul- 
able service to the Church and to civilization. The found- 
ing of such an institution is not only a supreme but an 
urgent need. The Christian cause in Japan is impatient 
of any delay in this matter. There are seven secular 
universities. While these are modern, they are not under 
the influence of Christian ideals. They cannot, therefore, 
render the desired service in the development of Christian 
leaders, the production of a Christian literature, the forma- 
tion of a sound public opinion, or in the general construc- 
tion of a christianized social order. It would not be just 
to pass over in this connexion the call for a higher college 
for women. Women in Japan have caught the spirit of 
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the West and are demanding and entering a larger field 
than that of the domestic circle. They have gone out 
into industrial circles and they have taken up those pursuits 
for which higher education fits a person. They have also 
given expression to their views in the formation of a new 
public opinion, especially as this relates to the life and 
status of women. At no point in national life is there 
greater need of the inspiration and guidance of Christian 
ideals than in the education of women. 

The common will was committed to a third enterprise 
in the recommendation by the conference that ‘in view 
of the present condition of the Christian Church in Japan 
we feel the necessity of a great forward movement, to be 
entered into by all denominations.’ The plan according 
to which the movement was to be carried out under the 
direction of the Continuation Committee of Japan created 
at this conference was set forth in a few simple sentences 
containing within brief compass the whole philosophy of 
successful evangelization. The sentences are worth quot- 
ing: (1) ‘ A deeper and more exultant experience of the life 
of Christ in the individual soul, resulting in more earnest 
efforts to lead others to the Saviour. (2) A widespread 
presentation of gospel truth to the whole non-Christian 
community. (8) This movement shall be continued for a 
term of three years.’ 

We cannot be content to aim at the world’s standards 
of greatness and power. We cannot allow ourselves to 
drop unconsciously into the feeling that God has more 
need of our resources than we have of Him. No program 
can be worthy of God that does not begin with a Pentecost. 
The conference reached a climax when it came to the point 
of deciding for a widespread presentation of gospel truth 
to the non-Christian communities. This great campaign 
to be entered into by all denominations is rightly made 
fundamental to all other forms of service. 

Such is the program; and in order to give effect to 
the visions born of these quiet hours of mutual delibera- 
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tion in Tokyo, certain steps must be taken. I wish to 
call attention to four points in this regard. 

First, in order to carry out more perfectly the plans 
adopted, provision was made in Japan for a Continuation 
Committee, to consist of forty-five members. Fifteen of 
these are to be appointed by the Federation of Japanese 
Churches, and fifteen by the Federation of Missions. The 
thirty thus appointed shall choose fifteen additional 
members. This comprehensive body, it is thought, 
will be of great service as a uniting agency in Japan 
and as a means of connecting us with the Edinburgh 
Continuation Committee. Its functions are consultative 
and are confined to cases in which advice or action is 
requested. 

Secondly, the kingdom of God is in need of capital 
as well as of labour for the realization of its purpose. The 
call has been sent forth for five hundred missionaries to 
reinforce Christian work in Japan. This is a call for ser- 
vice, labour, toil and suffering. But the worked-up pro- 
ducts of nature, the accumulated wealth of Christendom, 
is a great asset. Capital as well as labour has become a 
productive force. It has not yet been consecrated to the 
cause of missions. We have asked for a great increase 
of men and it is not unreasonable to appeal for a large 
amount of money to stand by and help these men. The 
time has come for plain though kindly words concerning 
the obligation of Christian wealth toward the mission 
field. Capital has not yet owned or given support to this 
cause. It is not because the social obligation of wealth 
is not felt. The recognition of that obligation is shown in 
the large benefactions for the promotion of just such 
institutions as the mission fields require for the furtherance 
of the Christian cause. The social obligation is recognized 
but only within certain areas. The beneficence of wealth 
should abolish its present geographical boundaries and 
should choose humanity for its field. If men of means 
hold the belief that the hope of the nations of Asia is in 
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the Church, then why should they not endow its institu- 
tions and support its cause ? 

Thirdly, we believe the hour is at hand for some frank 
statements with regard to the determination of missionary 
policy as it relates to the Japanese field. No greater 
calamity could come to modern missions than to neglect 
our opportunity here. If the Japanese are energetic and 
ambitious for empire, should not this attract the attention 
of those whose business it is to select the points of advan- 
tage for the planting of forces in the evangelization of the 
race? That the Japanese are a progressive and initiative 
race is a matter of moment as regards missionary policy. 
The makers of history among nations and races have been 
few. But through these the Church has gained its greatest 
conquests. That the Japanese have the impulse to history 
should awaken in our minds reflections as to the nature 
of the opportunity presented to the Church through Japan 
as an open door. Students are flocking to Tokyo from the 
entire Far East as students from all over Europe in 
medieval times congregated in Paris or in Italy. 

In the fourth place, we wish to call attention to the 
momentous importance of maintaining varied and vital 
relations between the Churches in Japan and the Churches 
in the West. The isolation of the Japanese Church at 
this critical moment would amount almost to its doom. 
It would fail of permanence for lack of communion with 
the main body of Christ as did the early Nestorian missions 
in India and China and the later medieval attempts at 
missions in these same countries. Through the transla- 
tions of books, through the founding of a seat of learning 
where the teachers of the East and the West may become 
co-labourers in instruction and research, and through the 
missionary reinforcement recommended by the recent 
conference, the organic relations between the Japanese 
Christian community and the Church universal would 
indeed become greatly strengthened. 

S. H. WarnricutT 
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THE BARROWS LECTURES ON ‘ SOCIAL PROGRAMMES 
IN THE WEST’ 


Tus article is based on an experiment, not very novel or 
startling, but interesting. The subject of the Barrows 
Lectures in the Far East by the present writer was ‘ Social 
Programmes in the West.’ Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, who 
founded this lectureship, said in her deed of gift that she 
had been ‘ struck with the many points of harmony between 
the different faiths, and by the possibility of so presenting 
Christianity to others as to win their favourable interest 
in its truths.’ The lectures were given in halls of uni- 
versities and colleges in the most important centres of 
India, China and Japan during the winter of 1912-1913. 
The personal attitude of the lecturer was frankly 
announced in the very first paragraphs: ‘I could not 
conceal, if I would, the faith by which I live. I am a 
theist and a Christian. I believe in God the Holy, and I 
find His image in Christ. ... It is the deepest, most 
earnest wish and prayer of my soul that you will think of 
my Master lovingly, as I am sure He is your friend.’ This 
introduction probably aroused silent antagonism in some 
minds, but it was the only honest way, and the audiences 
were not only attentive but sympathetic in every instance. 
The materials of the lectures were not theological but 
sociological ; a brief survey of the principal movements 
in Europe and America to improve the physical, economic, 
and spiritual condition of the indigent, the anti-social, 
the working-men, and to stimulate the progress of the 
race. The executive committees of the three chief inter- 
national associations on social legislation had united in a 
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request to the lecturer to represent them in the Orient and 
to awaken interest in their subjects. As the great industry 
in Asia has already begun to produce the well-known evils 
which always appear when simple industries yield place 
to great factories, the discussion was timely and the news- 
papers gave large space to the reports. 

No attack was made on the peculiar traditions, errors, 
prejudices, superstitions and evils of the countries visited, 
and no advice was given beyond a statement of principles 
believed to be of universal application under similar 
conditions. And yet an historical, comparative and tech- 
nical account of the voluntary and public programmes of 
philanthropy in Europe and America opened the way for 
illustration of the spirit, the beneficence and the power 
of the Christian religion. Incidentally various social evils 
of the East came into view, but only by a recital of customs 
long since obsolete in the West. 

The eminence, character and attractiveness of the 
earlier Barrows lecturers, Drs. Barrows, Fairbairn and 
Hall, had left such an agreeable memory in the Far East 
that the door was open for a friendly hearing. The 
missionaries and the leaders of the Y.M.C.A. in the urban 
centres generously aided in bringing together the audiences. 
The national and international organization of the Y.M.C.A. 
is one of the most effective pieces of social machinery in 
the East; it is catholic, earnest, spiritual and ready for 
practical service, and its co-operation in this instance is 
deeply appreciated. A letter from Lord Crewe to the 
Viceroy and governors of provinces not only prepared the 
way for a hearing but also for acquisition of valuable in- 
formation on the subjects discussed. The Government of 
India may not be perfect; it is a human organization 
administered by fallible men ; but it has rendered a service 
to India which will be more appreciated in coming cen- 
turies than it can be now. The English language, curiously 
enough, is the only tongue in which unrest can find a 
common expression in the congresses and conferences where 
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revolt may be nourished under the tolerant and courageous 
administration ; and the English language, introduced and 
cultivated by the rulers, is the chief medium by which Indian 
youth can assimilate the science and idealism of the West. 

In presenting the philanthropic institutions of Europe 
and America the medieval conditions were contrasted with 
those of our own day. It was easy to depict the armies 
of sturdy beggars which plagued the people in the times 
of Luther, and against which both he and the Humanists 
carried on warfare ; and it was easy to show that erroneous 
religious beliefs and ecclesiastical practices were partly 
to blame for this swarm of locusts which preyed upon the 
industry and comfort of those who fed them. 

It was not necessary to point out in detail how these 
medieval false doctrines and mistaken practices continue 
to this day in India; how dirty fakirs—holy men— 
resemble the unclean monks who lived as useless parasites 
on medieval society ; how this tolerated practice depraves 
the recipients of indiscriminate alms and tends to impoverish 
and demoralize the people by bad example of consecrated 
indolence ; how the life of selfish and isolated contempla- 
tion produces sensuality, vicious dreams and immoral 
conduct. To speaker and audience alike the comparison 
is startling and instructive. It is like reading the chronicles 
of ancient monasteries to walk through the streets of an 
Indian city and see the sacred mendicancy of ancient 
times in full action. One of the most vivid illustrations 
is that of a gentle, sincere, self-denying Hindu woman at 
Bombay who keeps a beggars’ lodging-house, stimulates 
devout Hindus to almsgiving, and helps keep alive a custom 
which poisons morality at the sources. Already there are 
many educated Hindus, Mohammedans and Parsis who 
are alive to this danger, and their representatives asked the 
Barrows lecturer to give a special public discussion of the 
principles and methods of the British and American 
Charity Organization Society established to antagonize 
these evils of indiscriminate and planless charity. 
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One of the distinctive advantages of Christianity is 
its view of the value of life. In a land where the outcast 
has no esteem, where the ascetic renunciation of normal 
desire is regarded as the climax of holiness, where being 
itself is misery and extinction of self is the ideal of heaven, 
our wholesome, natural conception of life as good, divine 
and eternal comes as a revelation. In the last Barrows 
lectures this conception was not treated as an abstraction 
but as the very inspiration of our activity; it was shown 
to be practically and actually creating movements and 
institutions of the most beneficent type. Abundant life 
as an object of co-operative social action was represented 
as the goal of public health measures, of protective social 
legislation to prevent accident and disease, of social in- 
surance to maintain income on a self-respecting basis, of 
a vigorous and sustained campaign against destructive 
vices and contagious diseases. 

The assimilating and comprehensive nature of a catholic 
Christianity was illustrated by the gradual adjustments 
made by the Church to the enlarged intellectual world of 
modern science, and its hospitality to the useful discoveries 
of leaders of thought. Naturally this claim could not be 
made without a humiliating confession that every step in 
advance had been fought by some members of Church and 
clergy, often just because good and pious men imagined 
that the new views were contrary to truth and religion. 
In Christendom there is perpetual and ever renewed strife ; 
nowhere is the ultimate goal attained; but everywhere 
there is a striving to know what is true and good and to 
do what is right, with a steady gain in reasonableness and 
light. Such a presentation of Christianity is especially 
necessary among the awakened and quick-witted students 
of India who are beginning to know something of history, 
of science, and of the spiritual revolution in the West 
since the publications of Charles Darwin broke the spell 
of medieval absolutism. They know something of the 
Inquisition in Roman Catholic lands and of the intolerance 
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which has barricaded the acceptance of biology and its 
lessons even in the Protestant Churches. All the more 
essential is it to affirm that wherever new truth is discussed, 
in any field, it is because the Holy Spirit guides into all 
truth; that Christianity is large enough to embody and 
use the widest ranges of demonstrated truth; and that we 
are prepared to abandon any position, however ancient, 
which involves treason to the Light of the world. Chris- 
tianity is an acorn which gives promise of an oak, and the 
oak is ancestor of a forest. Our religion has absorbed and 
assimilated, without loss of its central principles and 
characteristics, all that was worth saving in the literature, 
philosophy and civilization of the Hebrews, of Rome, 
Greece, the northern peoples, the renaissance, the illuminism, 
the revolution, and modern physical science. The birds of 
heaven lodge in its mighty branches. It is not yet finished, 
but expands forever. 

It was interesting to discuss the progress of preventive 
medicine in the West from demonology through bacteriology 
to epidemiology ; to illustrate how our ancestors believed 
that disease was due to invisible spirits, little devils whose 
real nature the microscope at last revealed and scientific 
experiment taught men to exterminate. The sly glances 
and nudges of the students in the audiences showed that 
the moral of this story of western struggles with super- 
stition was repeating itself among them. It was curious 
also to observe how in the discussions following the lectures 
some courteous Hindu would bring out from his classic 
treasures some ancient text of his sacred books where he 
thought these modern discoveries had been anticipated. 
Orthodox Christians have been known to do similar things 
and find in Job or the Revelation scientific doctrines which 
would have surprised the original authors. It is in this 
way that the rising sap of the spring imperceptibly pushes 
off the dead oak leaves which have resisted the violent 
wrenchings of many a winter blast. Modern science 


insidiously changes the very texture of the pillars of super- 
49 
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stition, causes them to lose their tenacity, until some day 
they tumble in ruins. Chemistry and bacteriology are 
making rubbish of a great deal of hoary and venerated 
idolatry and traditional error in Calcutta—and Chicago. 

It would do little good to have a direct controversy 
with the dark and gloomy and depressing pessimism of 
India and the fatalistic predestinarianism of the Moslem 
world. There again we can undermine a citadel which 
cannot be taken by direct assault. Fatalism and pessimism 
appeal to the awful facts of thousands of years of Indian 
stagnation, to plagues irresistible, to famines hopeless, to 
epidemics which seemed to come from the very gods 
themselves of earth and sky, from viewless winds and 
distant continents; they seem to be rooted in Indian 
experience of despair and tongueless suffering against 
which resistance would be futile, even blasphemous. 

Now comes the story of western conquest of ancient 
plague, the disappearance of cholera, smallpox, diphtheria 
and other pests once supposed to be invincible. Here is 
a new set of facts, not a theological speculation; a new 
experience of reality, not a mere theoretical dream. 
Visionary as Indians are supposed to be they are not 
wanting in intellectual insight or logic; and, without 
knowing why, the Weltanschauung of pessimism begins to 
dissolve in this sunlight of positive achievement, in which 
the benevolence of Christianity joins forces with physical 
and social science. In these exhibitions of healing and 
deliverance the redemptive grace of God shines forth as 
actual, energetic, triumphant. We can do something to 
help our fellowmen if we try, if we co-operate, if we use 
the instruments of science. Once lodge that fact in the 
brain of an Indian student and his reliance on magic, 
chiromancy, astrology, and demon worship begins to 
totter; he is near to a discovery of the meaning of salva- 
tion, Karma no longer pursues him when he actually 
helps his fellowmen to make new beginnings. 

Are many proselytes won from the non-Christian 
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ranks by this method ? Who can tell? A hundred years 
of evangelism shows meagre numbers among the high 
caste and influential people. It took three hundred 
years of Christianity to honeycomb the Roman world, and 
we have hardly had a chance at the edge of India after a 
century. The evangel has many voices; science is one of 
them; the great thing is for us to use all means to save 
some. 

The new national aspirations of India are full of danger 
and full of promise. It was necessary and proper for a 
stranger and guest to be careful with his fire while he was 
near this magazine of explosives. But it was proper and 
possible to show how Christianity alone can make a true 
nation in the modern sense; that while caste divides 
peoples a nation cannot rise; that the advantages of 
democracy cannot be introduced save as the brotherhood 
of man is admitted and guaranteed by faith in one divine 
Father of all men; that British justice is but the legal 
and political precipitate of the Christian teaching, and 
that there will be no more ‘ untouchables ’ when the spirit 
of the Good Samaritan has taken full possession of the 
sons of India. 

The Barrows lecturer also insisted that Christianity is 
progressive ; that it is not only a philanthropy which lifts 
up the manhood of the poor, the weak, the criminal, the 
despised, but that it is leaven. The young students of 
India have begun to catch the vision of a dawn; the word 
‘progress’ is alluring to their fancy; but their conceptions 
of its method and its cost are as vague and wavering as 
with adolescents in all countries. A precise definition of 
the goal and way of advance, an interpretation of the 
essential conditions of development, and an identification 
of Christ’s vision of a divine kingdom with the goal of 
consecrated strivings seemed to chime with these yearnings 
and gropings which, with all their vagaries, are the promise 
of India’s better day. 

At the close of the series in the great and noble hall of 
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Lahore University, the chairman of the meeting was a 
British judge, a fine specimen of that splendid corps of 
learned lawyers sent out to graft upon the ethical and 
customary regulations of Indian life the modern ideas of 
European jurisprudence. He very graciously summarized 
the chief points of the lectures, the works of philanthropy 
and science which had been discussed, and then he most 
earnestly and eloquently showed how these achievements 
were the fruits of the Christian religion which revealed 
the divine origin and nature. 

The town of Mansoul has many gates of entrance, as 
John Bunyan said. Among the 300,000,000 people of the 
Indian continent there are many types of intellect, many 
grades of intelligence. It is the high, difficult but hopeful 
task of the Christian Church to put forth every variety of 
effort, to try every reasonable experiment, to offer the 
saving truth in all attractive and revealing forms, without 
disparagement to any. 

Sociology can never be a substitute for theology, but, 
like all other sciences, it can help us to understand and 
guide the life of God in the lives of men. Philanthropic 
work can never take the place of worship, faith and 
spirituality ; but it can make unbelief ashamed in presence 
of its demonstration that Christianity is not merely an 
idle speculation or the luxury of ecstatic emotion, but is 
the power of God in this world of reality, and a power for 
good before which misery, pauperism, crime, war, sin are 
sure to be subdued. 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
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Professor CHarLEs R. HeENpErRsoN, D.D., Ph.D., is Professor of 
Sociology in Chicago University. He was Chairman of the Inter- 
national Prison Congress in 1910, and is the author of several works 
on sociology. His visit last winter to India, China and Japan as 
Barrows Lecturer awakened a large amount of interest. The lectures 
which he gave have been published in Chinese and Japanese. 





EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Tus number completes the second year of the International Review 
of Missions. We desire to extend our cordial thanks to those who 
have given it their support. The past year has been one of much 
encouragement, the number of subscribers having increased by more 
than a thousand within the past six months. A leaflet announc- 
ing some features of the programme for next year and a subscription 
form will be found in this number. Readers of the Review will 
render a service which will be greatly appreciated by helping to make 
the paper still more widely known, and if their subscriptions expire 
this quarter, by renewing them without delay. 

















NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN RECENT 
PERIODICALS 


The Leadership demanded by the Present Emergency 


In an address to the Clergy Union, published in the Church 
Missionary Review for July, the Rev. H. Gresford Jones deals 
with the demand of the present missionary opportunity for a new 
and higher type of leadership. What are the marks and qualities 
of the new leadership that is required? ‘The “new man” that 
is born of each world emergency is always and everywhere a great 
giver. He knows what giving means; he lives to give. Can the 
giving of to-day pretend to be the giving on which Christendom 
has advanced down the ages—on which it depends for its life ? 
It cannot. St. Paul heads out against the world as a prince 
of givers. He knows that God delights in the hilarious giver.’ 
Mr. Gresford Jones recalls the example of the early evangelicals 
in England, of whom Mr. G. W. E. Russell wrote, ‘Money was 
regarded as a sacred trust, and people of good positions and 
comfortable incomes habitually kept their expenditure within 
narrow limits that they might contribute more largely to objects 
which they held sacred.’ Mr. Henry Thornton in one year gave in 
charity £7500, while his other expenses amounted to £1600. Ruskin 
says, ‘It has been the mark of all that have founded dynasties in 
the world that they have been poor: sometimes poor by oath: 
always poor by generosity.’ As God hands on the growing Kingdom, 
East and West, the dynasty that shall sway it will again be 
that of men who will restore the life of evangelical perfection 
by great giving. Again, the new leadership requires men who will 
rediscover the resources of prayer. This was true of the men from 
whom the Church Missionary Society took its rise. ‘ They made a 
point,’ writes the historian of the evangelical party, ‘ of setting apart 
three hours a day for prayer, five to six in the morning, twelve to one 
at noon, five to six at night. . . . The first evangelicals always laid 
great stress on early rising, to them a necessary part of the Christian 
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life. Daily service at 5 a.m. soon became the regular thing in many 
of their parishes.’ Can the prayer of to-day pretend to be the 
sort of prayer on which Christ can build His Church? Besides 
a new conception of giving and prayer, there is need of one 
further force to discipline the will and train it for yet greater 
achievements. The first missionaries advanced their cause by 
adding fasting to their prayers. The history of the Church has 
proved this to be an integral part of the Evangel. Its forms have 
varied, and its practice must never leave out of sight the duty of 
keeping a cheerful face. But the men who will lead will become 
more detached for high service as by the aid of fasting they grow 
more aloof from the ties of the world. 


The Significance of Constantine the Great In the Expansion 
of Christianity 


The sixteen hundredth anniversary of Constantine’s famous 
rescript which secured for Christianity toleration within the Roman 
Empire is a fitting occasion to consider the importance of the first 
Christian emperor for the spread of Christianity, and the Zeitschrift 
fiir Missionswissenschaft gives the first place in its July number to 
an article on this subject by Dr. Krebs of the University of Freiburg. 
At first sight it may appear doubtful whether the reign of Constantine 
had any missionary significance at all, since neither he nor the 
Church authorities sent out any missionaries, and the only direct 
missionary activities in the period were carried on by Christian 
captives or by wandering teachers and apostles quite independently 
of political influences. Nevertheless the event of chief importance 
in the outward growth of the Church cannot have been wholly 
negligible in the history of missionary expansion. Constantine 
placed the Church in a position in which its mere existence must 
necessarily be a powerful factor in the conversion of the heathen. 
He secured irrevocably its enjoyment of religious freedom within 
the empire. His logical mind saw that having done this he must 
go further and make it the object of imperial favour. The profession 
of Christianity became an avenue to official promotion and to 
municipal prosperity. Generous grants were made to the Church 
from imperial funds, and imposing edifices were erected in many 
places. Heathenism on the other hand was in marked disfavour. 
Its excesses were put down with a strong hand. The destruction 
of numerous heathen temples by imperial troops impressed the 
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popular imagination. Sacrifices to heathen deities were forbidden, 
and soldiers were not permitted to attend heathen worship. Con- 
stantine himself recommended his subjects to adopt Christianity. 
By founding a Christian dynasty he accustomed people to think of 
the Roman Empire as a Christian and not a heathen state. The 
union of Church and State which he effected dominated the history 
of Europe for the centuries that followed, so that even the barbarian 
invaders who built their kingdoms on the ruins of the empire had 
no alternative but to make them Christian states. But to all this 
there was another side. The methods of Constantine were not 
calculated to produce true conversions. The world pressed violently 
into the Church. The example of the emperor in postponing his 
baptism because of his unwillingness to accept the moral demands 
involved in it had a disastrous effect in leading people to believe 
that, by remaining in the catechumenate stage, they could continue 
to live in their sins and their former manner of life and at the same 
time enjoy the name and privileges of Christians, while at the close 
of their life they could by a painless spiritual operation, which took 
away their sins, be admitted to the kingdom of the blessed. The 
pitiful ecclesiastical controversies of the fourth century show how 
much harm the Church had suffered and how greatly its bishops 
had deteriorated. The common people were in the sad case of 
having learned to ridicule unsparingly the old religions before they 
had accepted the new. The imperial control was like a silken cord 
which was in danger increasingly of checking the growth of the 
Church, and paralyzing its energies. Had it been merely a human 
institution, the influence of Constantine would, in Dr. Krebs’ view, 
probably have proved fatal. 


Pressing Problems in Missions to Mosiems 


The Evangelisches Missions-Magazin for July contains in revised 
form an address given by Herr Friedrich Wiirz to the quadrennial 
Conference of Continental Missionary Societies at Bremen in May. 
After discussing the influences which have led in the last two decades 
to an increased recognition of the urgent claims of missionary work 
for Moslems, Herr Wiirz proceeds to enquire what the task involves. 
The first requirement is a resolute determination to undertake the 
task. There is still a measure of doubt and hesitation on the subject 
even among the supporters of missions to the heathen. Only the 
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will of God clearly revealed in the events of history can justify 
missionary societies in adding so great a burden to those which they 
are already carrying. Secondly, while this resolve must include 
within its scope the entire Moslem field, each missionary body 
must carefully determine and accept its own proper share of the 
task. Thirdly, the training of missionaries to Moslems must be 
systematically taken in hand. Missions to Moslems require a select 
body of workers, superior to the average both in talent and education 
and in spiritual power. Fourthly, progress must be made in the 
scientific study of Islam. Fifthly, Christian theology needs to be 
thought out afresh in relation to the controversy with Islam. Sixthly, 
the missionary motive requires to be deepened. The strife of twelve 
centuries has left its mark on both communities and is in danger of 
poisoning our missionary thought. To thrust back the Moslem 
peril from heathen Africa, and to destroy the authority of the Koran 
by the spread of western culture may be necessary, but they are 
not missionary ideals. Our task is not to repel but to invite, not to 
destroy but to construct. In an exceptional degree the weapons 
of missions to Moslems are forgiveness, forbearance, helpfulness and 
the self-giving of love. Finally, the supreme necessity is prayer. 
The more closely the task is examined, the more overwhelming does 
it appear. The only thing that could induce us to undertake it is 
that we must. The courage and equipment that are needed can be 
found only in penitent, humble, persevering and expectant prayer. 


The Future of Turkey 


In Der Christliche Orient (pp. 87-60, 78-90), Dr. Lepsius, the 
director of the Deutsche Orient-Mission, gives a comprehensive, 
clear and remarkably interesting account of conditions in Asiatic 
Turkey. From the zenith of Turkish power in 1683 when the Turks 
laid siege to Vienna, there has been an uninterrupted shrinkage of 
their possessions in Europe until these are now not more than a 
hundredth part of what they once were. With the loss in succession 
of Algiers, Tunis, Egypt and Tripoli, their African possessions 
amounting to more than a million square miles have within the past 
century likewise disappeared. Turkey is left with a strip of about 
4000 square miles in Europe, and with its Asiatic possessions 
amounting to nearly 700,000 square miles. What are its prospects 
as an Asiatic power? To answer this question it is necessary to 
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form a clear picture of racial conditions in the empire. Turkey is 
divided into a northern and a southern half by a line running from 
the Gulf of Alexandretta along the northern border of the Meso- 
potamian plain by Urfa and Mardin to the Tigris and the mountains 
of Kurdistan. This line is the dividing line between the Turkish 
and Arabic languages. The southern part of the empire again is 
divided into a western section consisting of Syria and Palestine and 
an eastern comprising the plains of the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
sections being separated from one another by the Arabian desert. 
Similarly the northern half is divided into two linguistically distinct 
regions—the peninsula of Asia Minor with a population predominantly 
Turkish in the interior and Greek on the coast, and the highlands of 
Armenia, where the inhabitants are mainly Armenians and Kurds. 
Asiatic Turkey may be compared, Dr. Lepsius suggests, with a lion, 
of which Anatolia forms the head and Armenia the rump, while 
Syria and Mesopotamia are the feet. The problem of the future of 
Turkey may with the help of this illustration be summed up in 
two questions. The first, the Arabic problem, is whether the feet 
of the lion will consent permanently to support the head and rump. 
The second, the Armenian problem, is whether the head and rump 
will be able permanently to hold together. 

The Arabic problem has practically no relation to Arabia, which, 
with the exception of a strip on the west coast, and a part of the 
north-east coast, has never belonged to Turkey. Of the estimated 
3,750,000 inhabitants of the Arabian peninsula, 1,000,000 inhabit 
the independent interior, 2,000,000 the south and east coasts which 
are within the sphere of British influence, 500,000 Yemen and Asir, 
and about 250,000 are in the Hejaz, which alone is under the effective 
control of Turkey. The Arabic problem is the problem of the Arabic- 
speaking inhabitants of Syria and the mixed Arab and Persian 
population of Mesopotamia. The difficulty of reconciling the Arabic- 
speaking population to Turkish rule is not only racial but religious, 
since according to Sunnite tradition the caliphate belongs to the 
Arab race. 

Dr. Lepsius gives a detailed account of the racial distribution 
of the population of Turkey. His figures are based mainly on the 
work of Cuinet, now twenty years old, though use is made of more 
recent information where it is available. He estimates the total 
population of Asiatic Turkey at 15,000,000, of whom about one-third 
are Christians. The Greeks and the Armenians each number about 
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1,750,000, the Syrian Christians, 1,000,000, while there are about 
100,000 Protestants and foreigners and 800,000 to 400,000 Jews. 
Of the 10,000,000 Mohammedans about 6,000,000 are probably 
Turks, while the remaining 4,000,000 consist of Arabs, Kurds, Turko- 
mans, Circassians and Shiite sects, such as the Kizilbashes, Ismailites, 
Druses and the population of Babylonia—all of whom are hostile 
to, or lukewarm about, Turkish rule. It is a striking fact that if 
petty retail trade is excepted something like 90 per cent of the 
commerce and industry of the empire is in the hands of Christians. 

The fundamental question on which the future of Turkey depends 
according to Dr. Lepsius is the Armenian question. According to 
the statistics of the Armenian Patriarch the total number of Armenians 
in the world is about 8,600,000. Of these 1,900,000 are in Turkey, 
1,600,000 in Russia, and the rest in Persia and other countries. The 
condition of the Armenians in Turkey continues to be deplorable. 
Nothing has yet been done to give effect to the reforms that have 
been promised for thirty-five years. This state of matters until 
it is remedied provides a standing excuse for intervention by Russia, 
though the Armenians in Turkey do not desire this. The continued 
existence of Turkey as an independent power requires therefore 
above everything else the reform of conditions in Armenia. Dr. 
Lepsius urges that every help should be given to the Armenians not 
only because he thinks this to be in the interest of Germany and also, 
as he believes, of Great Britain, but because the Mohammedan East 
needs time to adjust itself to western civilization. The Christian 
gospel does not seek to crush the opposition which it meets in the 
world but to overcome it spiritually. To overcome evil with good 
is the secret of victory over the world. 


Missionary Work in Siberia 


A very interesting account of missionary effort among the 
aboriginal tribes living in the east of European Russia and in Siberia 
is given by Professor Yakovlev of Moscow in The East and The West 
for July. These tribes may be divided into two groups—Tjoork and 
Finnish. The first includes the Tartars, numbering nearly four 
millions, Kirghises, numbering nearly five millions, Kalmyks, Bash- 
kirs, and Tshuvashes. The latter group includes the Mordva, 
Tsheremiss, Votiak, and others. For centuries the Moslem religion 
has been making its way among the Tjoork population, and a climax 
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was reached about the middle of last century when thousands of 
Tartars, belonging to tribes who had been forcibly baptized two or 
three centuries earlier, reverted to Islam. The Russian Government, 
which was considerably alarmed, found ready to hand in Nicholai 
Ivanowitch Ilminsky a man of altogether exceptional gifts, who 
had for years been deeply concerned about the aboriginal tribes, 
and had attempted to minister to their needs. Born in 1822, Ilminsky 
was educated in the ecclesiastical academy of Kazan. As early as 
1847 he began to translate the service books and the holy Scriptures 
into the Tartar language, but finding that the literary language, with 
a large infusion of Arabic and Persian words, was not understood by 
the common people, he went to live in a poor Tartar family, and 
quickly obtained an intimate knowledge both of the language and 
of the people. In 1849 he submitted proposals for preventing the 
baptized Tartars from falling under the influence of Islam. But it 
was not till the early sixties that the opportunity came for giving 
effect to his ideas. In the meantime he visited Egypt and Palestine, 
where he learned Arabic and Persian. His mastery of these languages 
was such that it is said that in Arabia the Arabs could not tell that 
he was a foreigner. Returning to Kazan as a professor in the 
ecclesiastical academy, he became involved in a misunderstanding 
with the Archbishop, and giving up his post, served as translator 
to a Russian frontier commission. In 1862 he was made a professor 
in the Kazan University, and was able to carry out his missionary 
schemes. His aim was directed to the education of the tribes not 
yet conquered by Islam, those already islamized being in his view 
practically hopeless. His main emphasis was laid on the develop- 
ment of schools, including village schools, secondary schools for the 
preparation of schoolmasters and priests, and a higher school or 
university for the training of leaders. The latter was established 
at Kazan. Ilminsky’s whole energy was directed to the creation 
of a body of native schoolmasters and priests, since he was convinced 
that the work could never be carried on by Russians on account 
of the difficulty of the language. His efforts were aimed not at 
obtaining single converts, but at educating the entire tribe. In 
his first proposals, made when he was only twenty-seven, he wrote : 
‘ There is an agent which passes quite imperceptibly into the spirit 
of a people and penetrates it entirely intrinsically. To use the 
comparison of our Saviour, “a little yeast leavens all the dough.” 
This agent is a certain disposition of the mind ; it acts epidemically ; 
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nothing can counteract it, neither the force of habit nor any other 
One must introduce the Christian principles into the mass of the 
Tartar people and direct their minds towards Christianity. Its 
notions, being conformable to the nature of our hearts and reason, 
will little by little force out Moslem ideas. The success of the 
mission will be certain.’ To this principle he adhered throughout 
his life. The great battle which Ilminsky had to fight was on behalf 
of the use of the vernacular. His views were attacked as treason 
to Russian nationalism. But Ilminsky contended that the true 
way of amalgamating the Tartar tribes with the Russian population 
was to christianize them, and that the only hope of doing this was 
to reach them through their own language. The movement spread 
out from Kazan along the Volga past the Ural, and found followers 
all over Siberia. Thousands of schools have been established and 
thousands of books have been published in the languages of different 
tribes. About 70 works have been published in Tartar, 260 in 
Tshuvash, 80 in Tsheremiss, and a smaller number in Kirghis, 
Bashkir, Mordva, Votiak, Kalmyk, and some ten other languages. 
Ilminsky died in 1891, but the work is still being carried on in 
accordance with the principles which he enunciated. 


A Roman Catholic View of Missionary Comity 


The agitation in Germany arising out of the failure of the Bene- 
dictine Bishop of Daressalam to observe a territorial agreement 
made with the Berlin Missionary Society ! leads Professor Schmidlin 
to discuss in the July issue of his scientific missionary quarterly, 
Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, the question whether in the 
light of fundamental principles it is possible for Roman Catholic 
and Protestant missions to work peaceably side by side in the same 
area. His defence of the particular breach of agreement of which 
the Berlin Society complains is not very convincing, and he seems 
prepared in the last resort to fall back on the plea that even if in 
this instance an agreement has been violated ‘ the individual act of 
the head of one particular mission is no evidence of the general 
theory of Roman Catholic missions.’ What then is this theory ? 
Do Roman Catholic principles make good relations impossible ? 
To this question Professor Schmidlin is prepared to give a hearty 


1 For a statement of the charges, see the Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift for January 
1913, Pp. 25-36. 
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and confident denial. He recognizes that from the Roman Catholic 
standpoint it is by no means easy to arrive at a modus vivendi with 
Protestant missions. For Roman Catholics, dogma in all its essential 
parts is an indispensable and fundamental element in Christianity. 
Protestant teaching is in their eyes a defective form of Chris- 
tianity. Moreover, the Roman Catholic Church regards itself as a 
universal teaching and saving institution, having in virtue of its 
divine commission not only the right but the sacred and inalienable 
duty to preach the Gospel to all peoples. The profound dogmatic 
and ecclesiastical differences which exist make a practical under- 
standing difficult. The first step towards it is that each side should 
come to recognize the sincerity of the motives of the other and should 
avoid all personal bitterness. Roman Catholics, in Germany at 
any rate, no longer question that Protestant missionaries are inspired 
by a true love to Jesus, and sincerely believe the doctrines they teach. 
Protestants, on the other hand, if they know anything about Roman 
Catholic missions, must admit that the missionaries are animated 
by a true and often heroic idealism, which is at least not inferior to 
that of Protestants. Where this personal respect and good-will 
exist, controversy when it is inevitable will always be conducted 
in a fair and honourable spirit, and social relations will be pleasant, 
even if they are not cordial. There are many things, moreover, 
which both Roman Catholic and Protestant missions have in 
common, especially in the industrial, philanthropic, social, scientific 
and moral aspects of their work. Even in the religious sphere 
there are important matters in which they are agreed, such as their 
belief in the same Creator and Redeemer, in the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion and day of judgment, their hope in the same eternal life, and 
the common duty of love of God and of one’s neighbour. Both 
have to contend with the same foes in heathenism and Islam, in 
European unbelief and immorality, and in the endless abuses of 
native life. 

With regard to definite agreements involving a division of the 
field, Professor Schmidlin recognizes that neither side can consent 
to a permanent arrangement. This would imply the surrender of 
the universal nature of the missionary commission. But in view of 
the vast extent of the unoccupied field he holds that temporary 
arrangements are quite legitimate. In spite of the difficulties they 
are immeasurably preferable to the scandal of open rivalry and 
the risk of the colonial government intervening and imposing 
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restrictions which it has no right to make. Whenever agreements 
have been made, Professor Schmidlin is quite clear that they must 
be strictly observed by both sides. He holds that bishops have 
full competence to make such agreements, and that unless the 
Propaganda expressly forbids its missionaries to enter into them, 
it cannot subsequently intervene to cancel them. 


The Arya Samaj 


The Round Table for September contains a noteworthy article on 
the Arya Samaj by a writer who, like the other contributors to this 
Review, is anonymous. The article begins by calling attention to 
the rapid growth of the Samaj which already, only thirty years after 
the death of its founder, numbers nearly a quarter of a million mem- 
bers, recruited almost entirely from the upper classes and higher 
castes. The aim of Swami Dayanand Saraswati was to save India 
from threatened denationalization. by purging Hinduism of its 
horrors and superstitions, and finding the inspiration of a true nation- 
alism in the unpolluted fountain-head of the Vedas. Confronted 
by the immense difficulties of attacking so protean a system he was 
compelled to accept a compromise, but he succeeded in evolving 
a purified Hinduism, which an educated man could adopt to his 
spiritual advantage without incurring social ostracism. The immense 
strength of Aryism has lain in the blessing it bestows on social 
service. The awakening, organizing and utilizing of the energies of 
thousands of thoughtful men, who left in isolation would not have 
the courage to protest against social evils, is the great achievement of 
the Samaj. It has also been very energetic in the sphere of educa- 
tion, including the education of girls, and the present article gives an 
interesting account of the remarkable Gurukul at Kangri, which 
attempts to embody an educational ideal free from the defects and 
dangers of the policy introduced by Lord Macaulay. The future 
of Aryism seems to the writer of the article full of uncertainty. 
Orthodox Hinduism is moving towards less trenchant but more 
acceptable reforms, while the purely nationalist appeal has other and 
more strident voices. Higher criticism is inevitably destroying the 
extravagant claims made on behalf of the Vedas. Finally the Samaj 
must some day settle its account with the caste system. Will it 
break with it or slip back into it? Either alternative would appear 
to spell ruin. 


J. H. 0. 
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LIGHT ON PAUL FROM THE MISSION FIELD 


Pautus mm Luicute per HevuticEeN Herpenmission. Von D. JoHANNES 
Warneck. Berlin: M. Warneck. M. 6.20. 1913. 


LET it be said at once that all students of the Pauline epistles will 
find continual illumination in Dr. Warneck’s pages. The work 
indeed covers a wider area than its title would suggest. In the 
concluding subdivision more especially there is a full and important 
discussion of the mutual interaction of the Christian Gospel and the 
non-Christian races (pp. 365-411). But such expansions of the 
theme can be pardoned when they are prompted by a missionary 
experience so rich and fruitful as that of Dr. Warneck. A compari- 
son of Paul and his methods with the modern situation is almost 
bound to stimulate far-reaching trains of ideas. 

The main conception of the book is a happy one. It is not, of 
course, wholly new. Dr. Lindsay, e.g., made effective use of it in 
his lectures on The Church and the Ministry. But it has never been 
carried out so systematically as in this volume. The apostle’s career 
is reviewed under three of its leading aspects : (a) Paul the missionary 
to the heathen and his message, (b) Paul as organizer and pastor of 
congregations, (c) Paul as unfolder of the treasures of the Gospel. 
In the opening section Dr. Warneck shows great skill in singling out 
salient points, such as Paul’s obedience to the call of Christ, the place 
of prayer in his life, the impressiveness of his sufferings both for 
heathen and Christians, details of his missionary experience like 
visions, miracles, exorcisms, etc., and that many-sided quality of 
power which is revealed partly in his influence over men, partly in 
his strategic wisdom, partly in his unconquerable endurance. All 
these features are illustrated by modern instances. 

In taking the Areopagus-discourse as a sample of Paul’s mis- 
sionary addresses (without examination of the critical objections 
which are constantly urged against it), Warneck is probably right 
in refusing to find a change of method set forth by Paul in 1 Cor. ii. 1ff. 

50 
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There is good reason to suppose that he there meant by codie 
something totally different from the content of his address to the 
men of Athens. In each case he kept in view the needs of his 
audience. So that when devout people impress upon missionaries 
the duty of preaching ‘the simple Gospel,’ they continually ignore 
the actual situation (p. 76). The message must be such as to rouse 
an echo in the hearts of the listeners. Apropos of Paul’s reference 
to the altar-inscription and his quotation from Aratus, Warneck 
emphasizes the value of linking on the new appeal to religious needs 
which may be traced in ancient legends, traditional prophecies, andeven 
sectarian doctrines current among the people who are being addressed. 

Paul’s sombre estimate of heathenism is true. The central 
feature of pagan religion is fear. Hence, the sayyédiov which 
Paul proclaims is in the strictest sense ‘ joyful news.’ That is 
peculiar to the Christian religion (p. 106). Warneck dweils cogently 
on the wealth of meaning contained in the term cwrpia, salva- 
tion, illustrating from missionary experience more particularly the 
significance of a gospel of redemption for heathen peoples. Atten- 
tion might here have been called to its central place in Hellenistic 
aspiration. He is no doubt justified in saying that the burden of 
Paul’s preaching is the exhibition of the grace of God and not an 
appeal to repentance, but surely the Cross is the most heart-searching 
summons to penitence and a change of life that has ever been pro- 
claimed. 

Some of the most suggestive pages in the book deal with Paul’s 
first converts and his relations to them. Great stress is laid on the 
fact that powerful movements originate as a rule in the lower strata 
of society, and not among the cultivated. But surely there is no 
warrant for asserting that Paul did not make any converts among 
the adherents of the mystery-religions (p. 182). Their adherents 
are not to be identified with the ‘ philosophically trained,’ or set in 
parallel with Indian Brahmins. They belonged to all ranks and 
classes, and there are numerous indications in the epistles that Paul 
was well acquainted with their needs. Particularly valuable is the 
discussion of women in the Pauline Churches (pp. 189-45). War- 
neck, of course, recognizes the new vista which opened out for 
women through the gospel of Paul, but he reminds us, on the basis 
of missionary experience, that the ideal of the Christian woman or 
wife required a long time for its realization on account of the sub- 
ordinate place which had heen occupied by women in paganism. 
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The somewhat stern regulations which the apostle lays down for 
Christian women must be interpreted in the light of these facts, 
which have their parallel on every mission field. 

Nothing could be more illuminating for an appreciation of Paul’s 
attitude towards baptism than the exposition which is here given. 
‘Baptism is the most significant event in the life of a heathen’ 
(p. 147), because it is an act of repentance, a definite acknowledg- 
ment of Jesus, a deliberately taken decision, not, one may add, on 
account of some magical potency ascribed to it, as certain influential 
scholars would have us believe. The very fact that it means joining 
the community of Christ’s followers marks a tremendous epoch in 
the convert’s experience. He has burnt the bridges behind him. 
And the result of his solemn decision is a powerful spiritual quicken- 
ing. Faith necessarily precedes baptism (p. 158). If the place of 
faith is taken, as often in mass movements, by a mere vague assent, 
baptism loses all its power. 

In dealing with that community life which is essential to Christi- 
anity and which Paul did so much to foster, Dr. Warneck refers to 
the far-reaching social changes which are bound to follow. Paul 
indeed worked not for social changes, but for a transformation of 
hearts. But that involves a silent and gradual transformation of 
atmosphere, and in the new atmosphere grave social evils are bound 
to wither. Real balance and discrimination are shown in the hand- 
ling of this momentous subject. One could almost wish that it had 
received a larger place. Troeltsch, e.g., in his recent Soziallehren 
der christlichen Kirchen has shown its immensely wide bearings. 

The author is very open-minded in his treatment of organiza- 
tion. Here he rather uses Paul’s methods as guidance for modern 
situations than elucidates Paul in the light of them. It is precarious, 
however, to say that the apostle followed the forms of the synagogue, 
and that in Phil. i. 1 dscéxovog is equivalent to presbyter (pp. 
186-7). Attention is justly called to the flexibility of Paul’s organ- 
izations. Circumstances ought to determine forms. If, e.g., a highly- 
developed sense of the family and its associations be present, then 
neither individualistic nor episcopal principles should be made the 
basis of organization. In such conditions, a place should, when 
possible, be found for the chief. Most of us would assent to the 
dictum that in growing missionary Churches, ‘ personalities .. . 


are infinitely more important than highly effective organizations ’ 
(p. 208). 
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It is impossible to examine the valuable paragraphs which dis- 
cuss Paul’s manner of dealing with the ethical and social problems 
that arise in a mission community before theological difficulties, and 
in which are exhibited his habit of referring these problems to great 
elemental principles, such as the glory of God and the good of the 
brethren. In the light of Paul’s epistles, Warneck points out that 
missionary literature ought still to be the response to special needs, 
and that the best literature for young heathen-Christian communi- 
ties will be pastoral letters rather than Bible expositions or religious 
treatises, which are apt to take too impersonal a form. 

An extraordinarily suggestive section takes up the linguistic 
side of Paul’s work. The prevalence of Greek as the current speech 
of the Roman empire opened a pathway for the first Christian 
missionaries to which there is no parallel in our day. But as 
Christianity spread, and the Church still clung to Greek and Latin 
as the ecclesiastical dialects, the door was thrown open to misunder- 
standing and superstition among peoples unacquainted with these 
languages. ‘ For when words are not the medium of communica- 
tion, symbols must take their place’ (Holl, quoted by Warneck, 
p. 234). Many impressive examples are given of the difficulty of 
finding in native languages the proper equivalents for important 
theological terms such as ‘God,’ ‘sin,’ ‘ Holy Spirit,’ ‘ forgive.’ 
Warneck thinks that the ideal way of discovering the desired expres- 
sion is when natives, who have had a real experience of the Gospel, 
in some felicitous moment give the new idea an original form (p. 2387). 
At all events, as in Paul’s time, heathen terms have to be remoulded 
when adapted to Christian uses. 

Perhaps the most important section of the book is that which 
discusses the question: How is the new Christian view of things to 
be/related to that heritage of thought and feeling which the heathen 
convert brings with him, even when he imagines he has completely 
broken with his old environment? Warneck shows that conversion 
constantly creates a fresh hunger for knowledge (cf. the luminous 
reference to Paul’s use of ddayyz, p. 252). The problems of 
temptation, of suffering, of answers to prayer, of the apparent slow- 
ness of the divine working, of free-will, and the like, press upon 
newly-awakened minds. How is the difficult situation to be 
handled? Warneck urges that any affinities between the old and the 
new should be made evident, as it is injurious to cut a man off from 
the past of his race. Thus, e.g., the worthy elements in the Koran, 
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the Vedas, and the classical books of China, and the higher aspects 
of such practices as ancestor-worship, ought to be estimated at 
their true value. On the basis of Paul’s attitude towards Judaism, 
he skilfully indicates how far tradition may be conserved, and at 
what points compromise is hazardous. Of special interest is the 
position that the Christian teacher must borrow many of his thought- 
forms from the treasury of ritual, ethical, and social metaphors 
which belong to the heritage of his pupils. In this connexion he 
adduces Paul’s use of illustrations from slavery, propitiation, sacri- 
fice, and rites of purification. Still more incumbent upon the mis- 
sionary is the direct application of his gospel to racial needs. Here 
much may be learned from the heathen sects which have broken 
with the official religion as inadequate. A brief survey of the special 
religious problems among the peoples which Christianity has to meet 
leads the author to point out the appositeness of Paul’s most prom- 
inent teaching to the existing situation, inasmuch as non-Christian 
religions usually seek salvation in forms and formule. This is true 
of Hinduism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and lower faiths alike. 
In other words, Paul’s conflict with legalism goes to the root of 
spiritual peril on the mission field (p. 308). 

Enough has been said to indicate the far-reaching value of 
Dr. Warneck’s volume. There are details which call for criticism, 
and occasionally there is a tendency to repetition and even diffuse- 
ness of treatment. But the work as a whole will take rank among 
the most important contributions made within recent years to 
missionary literature. 

H. A. A. KENNEDY 


EDINBURGH 





THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS COILLARD 


Frangois Comtarp. Par Epovarp Favre. Vol. i. Enrance eT JEUNESSE. 
1908. Vol. ii. Missionnaire au Lessouro. 1g10o. Vol. iii. Mission- 


NaIRE AU ZamBisE. 1913. 7 fr. 50 each vol. Paris: Société des 
Missions Evangéliques. 


THERE is cause for fear lest the significance of Frangois Coillard 
should be lost because of the amount that has been published about 
him. We have already had two large volumes, his own history 
of the mission to the Zambezi and his life by Miss C. W. Mackintosh, 
and now we have the three volumes of his private journals and letters, 
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of which the last has just appeared. Only in Miss Mackintosh’s 
book is there any attempt to consider his mission in connexion with 
other African missions, and nowhere is there any considered state- 
ment of his missionary aims and methods. This is a task which 
needs to be done, for the lessons taught by Coillard must not be lost 
to the world. 

M. Favre’s object in the three volumes he has edited is not to 
give the history of the missions but to show the private life of a 
servant of God, to trace his religious experiences, to follow the 
development of his soul. Coillard was introspective, sensitive and 
loving, but possessed a wise judgment and exceptional sanity and 
self-control. In the diary we get very close to him and can marvel 
at the patience shown through the thousand mishaps, small and 
great, of African travel, and at the love which never failed for the 
savages who stole his possessions at every opportunity, destroyed 
his precious instruments, and, worst of all, again and again dis- 
appointed his fondest hopes. He travelled unarmed, and Serpa 
Pinto the Portuguese explorer, who was with him for some time, 
writes, that he could not understand how‘'in Coillard’s ‘ southern and 
ardent organization could exist an icy courage,’ a courage which he 
himself had tried to grasp in vain. 

In the first volume of these journals we learn how the future 
missionary was made. In three chapters of autobiography written 
in a style of perfect and lucid simplicity he tells of his peasant child- 
hood in Berry, and brings before us in all her simple charm his 
peasant mother, la mére Bonié, whose unselfish devotion and hard 
work made her son’s future career possible. He describes himself 
as having issued from the old Huguenot rock and gives a vivid picture 
of the life of the Huguenot communities in central France. It was 
through many difficulties that the peasant boy got the education 
and training which later enabled him to master completely several 
African languages. He went through many religious experiences, 
beginning with his actual conversion, and the diaries reveal to us his 
spiritual growth. 

The first decision to be a missionary was made when he was seven- 
teen and he went out six years later under the Paris Société des 
Missions Evangéliques to their mission in Basutoland. For the 
first three years he was stationed absolutely alone amongst a heathen 
population. During these difficult years he not only gained spiritual 
strength and independence, but obtained a complete command of 
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the Sesuto tongue and an intimate acquaintance with native char- 
acter. After three years of loneliness he gained through his marriage 
a comrade in his work whose help made it possible for him to do and 
suffer great things. Mme. Coillard was a highly educated Scotch 
lady whose acquaintance he had made in Paris and who now came to 
join him. It was a union of rare and perfect happiness, and his 
diaries show again and again the help that a woman can be in every 
part of a missionary’s life and work. Both husband and wife were 
particular to preserve as far as possible the decencies, even the 
amenities of life. Of the travelling wagon which he made to fetch 
his wife from the Cape, Coillard writes, ‘ It is so fresh and coquette 
with its pretty curtains, its elegant pockets hung on each side, its 
tiger skin, its plants, etc.’ But this description must not lead any- 
one to believe that the missionaries lived in luxury; an account of 
one of their days of travel is enough to dispel any such idea. Coillard 
was convinced of the value of care for neatness and cleanliness. 
The rags and uncared-for appearance of a missionary’s family that 
he once saw returning from the interior, had made him determined 
not to neglect dress, order and cleanliness. It was the Coillards’ rule 
always to make some little change however trifling in their dress for 
dinner, and he never failed in bringing flowers or paying other delicate 
attentions to his wife, just as she never failed in her endeavour to 
provide for the comforts of him and his fellow-workers in all those 
little ways which help to make great labours possible. The same 
ability which enabled her to organize the feeding of a caravan through 
the desert or to distribute the stores at a mission station was used in 
teaching the native women and children. The hardest part of their 
lives was when Coillard had to take long journeys and leave her alone 
amongst the savages; they suffered intensely, but their courage 
did not fail. 

The second volume is occupied with their life together at Leribé, 
where after years of discouragement a rich harvest was reaped. 
The diary enables us to follow Coillard’s anxieties with his various 
converts and pupils, his dealings with individual souls, and the slow 
patient work by which he built up the mission station at Leribé 
with its eager converts, its stone church, its comfortable mission 
house and beautiful garden. It was here that he was visited by Major 
Malan, a retired English officer, who inspired by the teaching of 
Moody and Sankey brought to Basutoland the spirit of revival and 
renewed religious effort which they had aroused in England. Coillard 
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had been growing anxious over the want of spiritual growth amongst 
the Basuto Christians. He in common with the other French 
missionaries had for some time wished to arouse their Christian zeal 
by encouraging them to work for the conversion of other African 
tribes. They had sent a native Christian, Asser by name, to visit 
the Banyai, a people likely to offer a suitable field for teaching. In 
Coillard’s words Asser’s return shortly after Major Malan’s visit 
‘kindled into flame the missionary zeal of his fellow Christians.’ 
A spirit of revival showed itself in Basutoland and the mission to the 
Banyai was decided on. The first mission met with serious diffi- 
culties. The Coillards were just about to start for Europe after an 
absence of seventeen years, when the Basuto Missionary Conference 
asked Coillard to lead a new expedition to the Banyais. It was a 
severe trial to both him and his wife to defer their visit to Europe 
and embark on an expedition full of unknown peril, but they obeyed 
the call without hesitation if with bitter tears. In the difficult 
journey which followed Coillard showed his remarkable powers of 
leadership by his conduct of an immense caravan through an unknown 
and often dangerous country, and his great capacity for dealing 
with men when he and all his followers were kept as prisoners by 
Lobengula and his fierce Matabele. When he was forbidden to settle 
amongst the Banyai, his unquenchable zeal made him go on, instead 
of returning to Leribé, and investigate whether the Barotsi in their 
home on the Zambezi might not afford a suitable field for the Basuto 
evangelists, since he had learned that they spoke Sesuto, like the 
Basutos. 

After two years of dangerous and difficult travel, Coillard brought 
back his whole party in safety with the loss of only two lives, and all 
still eager for mission work. To obtain support for a Barotsi mission 
the Coillards now started for Europe. Coillard wrote at tnis time, 
‘The missionary spirit is a spirit of aggression and of conquest, to 
advance always is his device.’ In this spirit he pleaded his cause in 
France, Switzerland and Great Britain. Many who later became 
missionaries themselves owed their first inspiration to words they 
heard now from him in their youth. But the Paris Society could not 
undertake a new mission, and on Coillard himself fell the severe task 
of collecting the necessary funds. His diaries during this two years’ 
stay in Europe contain many lessons for the missionary on deputation. 

The last volume of the Diaries tells of the mission to the Barotsi. 
We can now read from within the story which he told in his book On 
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the Threshold of Central Africa, a story of repeated difficulties, of 
unfailing courage and wonderful love. The Barotsi unlike the 
Basuto were slave holders and given to cruelty and vice of every 
kind, but Coillard’s love for them was unfailing. His judgment and 
his wisdom are as striking as his love. Once a slave dealer brought 
him a beautiful negro boy of eight, and offered to sell him for a few 
trifling clothes. The child’s longing eyes were fixed on Mme. Coillard 
who yearned for him, and Coiilard breaks out: ‘ A few clothes the 
price of a being for whose ransom the Son of God shed His own 
blood! But to open a new slave market, that was impossible.’ In 
all his dealings with this savage people the same wisdom is shown, 
combined with an endless patience and a never failing desire to help 
them. They who respected no man’s life, whose cruelty and lust 
knew no bounds, learned to respect this man who dwelt so fearlessly 
among them. At times it seemed as if the mission were making no 
impression, but when at intervals Coillard reviews his work, in spite 
of increasing despondence, he can discern signs of improvement. 
All subsequent travellers to the Zambezi agree that it was he who 
prepared the way for progress, and as we follow his life, his growing 
influence over the people strikes us as more and more remarkable. 

Mme. Coillard worn out by hardships and her unfailing labours 
died in 1891 and left him very desolate. The great revival for which 
he longed did not come, only slowly were souls gathered in. He paid 
another visit to Europe to gain fresh support for his work and re- 
turned to die in Barotsiland. The sadness of the last years breathes 
through every page of the diaries, but his faith never falters. 

Of Coillard’s missionary principles perhaps the most important 
is that of the necessity to use natives as evangelists and to have 
them supported by their own Church. He writes that both he and 
his Basuto evangelists feel it painful that they should be supported 
by Christians of another race. ‘I should not be surprised if one day 
a deep discouragement seized them. What gives us our strength 
is the bulk of the army of Christ which is behind us . . . the native 
part of our mission staff ought. . . from the financial point of view 
to be entirely the work of the Basuto mission.’ 

Coillard understood the native mind; he could form real friend- 
ship with natives and he could manage them. His pictures of native 
life, his descriptions of native character and customs are full of living 
interest which is increased by his simple and vivid style, and they 
bring us very close to native life. The real significance of his work will 
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be shown by the subsequent history of the mission which he began 
and which already in his lifetime numbered five stations. His 
diaries are full of lessons for all who wish to help others. It is not 
often that we can get into such close touch with the spirit of one who 
did and suffered and loved so much. 

In his sixtieth year Coillard wrote: ‘One of my friends had a theory 
that at sixty years a missionary’s life was done, that he was a worn 
out tool. I kick against this doctrine. I believe in a youthful old 
age. I do not ask God for a long life, but I do ask for the privilege 
of dying at my post, in harness.’ His wish was granted. 


LouIsE CREIGHTON 
Lonpon 





PAST HISTORY AND PRESENT PROBLEMS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Scuwarz unp Weiss: Bilder von einer Reise durch das Arbeitsgebiet der 
Berliner Mission in Siidafrika. Von Missionsinspektor M. Wipe, 
Berlin: Missionsbuchhandlung. M. 4. 1913. 

History oF THE Basuto, Ancient and modern. Compiled by D. F. 
ELLENBERGER ; written in English by J. C. Macorecor. London: 
Caxton Publishing Co. 7s. 6d. net. 1912. 

Srupies tv THE SovTHERN States FRoM A SouTH AFRICAN POINT OF VIEW. By 
Maurice S. Evans, C.M.G. Durban: Robinson & Co. 1913. 

Tue Native Prostem: Some of its Points and Phases. By Lewis E. Hertstet, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Durban and Maritzburg: P. Davis. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall. 1s. 1912. 


In the preface to his interesting study of some aspects of the mission- 
ary question in South Africa, Inspector Wilde expresses his conviction 
that the study of Cape history is of immense importance to all who 
are engaged in colonizing other portions of the Dark Continent. He 
sees rightly that the missionary enterprise and the colonizing enter- 
prise act and react upon each other, making it necessary for us to 
view in turn colonization from the missionary standpoint, and 
missions from the standpoint of the colonist. In the first part of his 
book, accordingly, he considers black and white in their social and 
civic relations, and in the second in the relations created between 
them by the missionary factor. The actual Reisebilder or travel- 
sketches which the title leads us to expect cover but a few pages, but 
Mr. Wilde richly indemnifies his reader by a careful characterization 
of present political and social conditions in South Africa, as they 
present themselves to the eye of an intelligent and reflective traveller. 
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Special commendation is due to the pages (pp. 84-120) on the culture 
and religion of the natives, and the summary of the present condition 
and future prospects and aims of the Berlin Mission (pp. 161-261) 
may be accepted as thoroughly accurate and up-to-date. Mr. Wilde 
touches with caution and sanity on burning problems like the Ethio- 
pian Movement, the Black Peril, segregation, and mixed marriages 
between Europeans and blacks or coloured, but he has no definite 
suggestions to make as to their possible solution. The pages of his 
volume which refer to the history of South African missions are 
inaccurate and misleading. Had he made any study of Dr. Theal’s 
exhaustive History of South Africa, he could not have written as he 
has of Schmidt, van der Kemp and Philip (not ‘ Philipp ’), nor would 
he have repeated the unfounded charges against the early colonists 
that they regarded the Hottentots as ‘ apes,’ ‘ semi-apes,’ ‘ creatures of 
the devil,’ etc. And a reference to Warneck’s History of Missions would 
have saved him from the error of confounding the South African Mis- 
sionary Society with the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa 
(p.151). The publishers have given Inspector Wilde generous assist- 
ance. Type, illustrations and binding are of the highest quality. A 
detailed table of contents and an index would have added to the 
value of this well-written work. 

Those who are interested in the past history of the native peoples 
of South Africa owe the Rev. D. F. Ellenberger a debt of gratitude 
for the trouble he has taken to produce his History of the Basuto. 
During the forty-five years over which his labours as a mis- 
sionary in South Africa extended, he occupied himself in gathering 
valuable information, from native and other sources, on the tribal 
history of the Basuto. In the first part of his book he deals with the 
ancient history of the Basuto (pp. 1-116), and in the second with 
the Lifaqane wars, or struggles of the various tribes composing the 
Basuto nation to realize a corporate national existence (pp. 117-236), 
the story being continued down to Moshesh’s accession to power and 
the advent of the first missionaries. The volume ends with valuable 
appendices, containing notes on the religious and social customs of 
the people, a history of Sebetoane, Livingstone’s friend, and genea- 
logical tables of the tribal chiefs. For most of the facts which he 
presents Mr. Ellenberger relies upon earlier workers in the same 
field—Arbousset, Lemue, Moffat, Orpen, Stow and Theal,—but 
there is also much original material which supplements the know- 
ledge we already possess. The attempt made in the first chapter 
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to establish the identity of the Bushmen with the Canaanites of 
Mount Seir is a mere speculation for which no trustworthy evidence 
is submitted. Nor is the endeavour to carry back the tribal history 
of the Barolong to the thirteenth century, by assigning to each 
chief thirty years of rule, chronologically justifiable. 

Mr. Maurice Evans is favourably known to us by his important 
work Black and White in South-east Africa. In pursuance of his 
aim of studying the problem of black and white in other countries 
than South Africa, he attended two large conferences on the negro 
question that were held in the Southern States of America, discussed 
the negro problem with leaders of thought across the Atlantic, and 
read largely in the literature that has accumulated around this 
burning subject. In four lectures, delivered before the Natal Native 
Affairs Committee and now published from the press reports, he 
has given the results of his observation and study. Needless to say, 
they are of prime importance for every serious student of the native 
problem in South Africa. The picture he draws of the condition 
of the negro race in America is a depressing one. From his investi- 
gations into the subject Mr. Evans draws certain lessons for South 
Africa which missionaries and statesmen would do well to lay to 
heart. First, th: franchise may be bestowed upon the native, as 
was the franchise upon the American negro, before he is fit to exercise 
it. Second, a measure of wise segregation is necessary, in order to 
prevent race friction and allow the more backward race to develop 
on lines best suited to its genius. Third, the mixture of the races 
by marriage must be most strongly discountenanced ; yet, to make 
such marriages illegal would provoke immorality and aggravate the 
evil which it is desired to combat. Mr. Evans ends upon a pro- 
foundly serious note: ‘ While recognizing that white ideals and 
white rule must prevail, we must feel the solemnity of the responsi- 
bility thus cast upon us. We must not rule the land in our own 
interests, but in the best interests of both races, and this demands a 
measure of generosity and self-sacrifice never hitherto attempted by us.’ 

In his pamphlet, The Native Problem, Dr.Hertslet,who is a missionary 
at Ntabamhlope, Natal, issues a call to South Africans to deal decisively 
with the native problem. In successive chapters he touches on 
the problem, the abilities and disabilities of the native, missionaries, 
and native education. His booklet is well calculated to stimulate 
thought, for his wide experience has enabled him to offer many 
pertinent observations and suggestions. But the questions raised 
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are too vast to be treated in any way satisfactorily in these few 
pages. The all too brief chapter on native education imparts 
some valuable information, while the closing ten pages, styled 
somewhat grandiloquently ‘Symposium on Native Affairs,’ prove 
incontestably how complex is the native question, how diverse 
the solutions suggested, and how difficult a matter it is to commit 
the Government to a definite policy before greater unanimity of 
opinion prevails among the experts. With Dr. Hertslet’s endeavour 
to disseminate information on the native question, and to awaken 
a sense of responsibility towards the native people, every right- 
thinking South African will heartily sympathize. 


J. pu PLEssis 
LonpDon 





MISSIONARY WORK IN THE FRENCH AND BELGIAN CONGO 


Les Deux Congo: Trente-cing ans d’Apostolat au Congo francais. Mgr. 
Augouard.—Les origines du Congo Belge. Par Baron Jenan ve 
Wirte. Préface de M. le Comte A. de Mun. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
4 fr. 1913. 

En Ecraireur. Voyage d’étude au Congo Belge. Par Dr. Henri Aner. 
Bruxelles: Société Belge de Missions protestantes au Congo. 28. 1913. 

Amone Congo Cannipats. Experiences, impressions and adventures during a 
thirty years’ sojourn amongst the Boloki and other Congo tribes, with 
a description of their curious habits, customs, religions and laws. By 
Joun H. Weeks. London: Seeley, Service & Co, 16s. net. 1912. 


THE first part of Les Deux Congo, which is reprinted from the Revue 
des deux Mondes of July 1911, is in the main an account of the work 
of Bishop Augouard, who laboured in the French Congo for thirty- 
five years. Baron Jehan de Witte avails himself largely of the 
diaries of Father Augouard, which have already been published in two 
volumes under the title of Vingt-huit Années au Congo (Poitiers, 
1905). The energy of Father Augouard and the combination in 
him of a gift for leadership and organization with the genuine piety 
of a devoted missionary lend an attraction to his personality even for 
Protestants. The fact that his religious zeal was united with an 
equally enthusiastic French patriotism need occasion no surprise, 
since it has long been a tradition among the French clergy that 
abroad it is a missionary’s business to further simultaneously the 
expansion of the faith and the extension of French political influence. 
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At the age of eighteen, Augouard took part in the war of 1870 as a 
zouave, and in 1876 he was ordained a priest. From that time 
onwards he spent himself in opening up to Christianity and some 
measure of civilization the Congo from the coast to the hinterland, 
penetrating into the interior as far as the territories of the Shari 
and Ubangi, now ceded to Germany. After unparalleled hardships 
among a wholly untamed and cannibal people, he was sent home to 
France in 1884. Only a year later, however, we find him in the 
Congo again with de Brazza, founding stations, freeing slaves, 
lending his ever ready help in bush-clearing, house-building, and 
garden-planning, to the astonishment of the natives who had never 
seen a white man work before. His strong sense of humour every- 
where acted as a charm. He did not even hesitate to enter into 
blood brotherhood with a chief in order to get as close as possible to 
the people. To-day Augouard’s immense diocese has been broken 
up. It is now divided into an apostolic prefecture of the Ubangi- 
Shari and three large vicariates of the Gaboon, Luango, and the 
French Congo in the narrower sense, the latter of which remained 
under Bishop Augouard’s own direction. 

With regard to the results of the mission, Baron Jehan de Witte 
takes a favourable view. There are many genuine Christians of 
long standing. The cathedral at Brazzaville holds 3000 persons and 
is crowded on Sunday. People wait from five o’clock in the morning 
to gain admission, and some make a three or four days’ journey to 
attend service. Bishop Augouard denounces the ruthless and cruel 
manner in which the taxes were collected and porters impressed, 
even the women being imprisoned as hostages and frequently dying 
in prison, while the taxes were never applied for the benefit of the 
tax-payers. He was also a vigorous opponent of the mistaken view 
of many colonial politicians that Islam is a preparatory school of 
civilization, and that the Arabs in Africa may be a bulwark to the 
administration of Christian powers. 

The second part of Baron Jehan de Witte’s volume is an impartial 
account of the origin and history of the Belgian Congo. As it adds 
little that is new to the accounts which have already been given by 
Wauters, Cattier, Challaye, Vermeersch, Vandervelde, and others, 
there is no need to deal with its contents at length, though it may be 
noted that the author cannot bring himself to regard the efforts of 


English philanthropists for the reform of the Congo as free from the 
taint of self-interest, 
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The second volume in the list introduces us to the efforts of 
Belgian Protestants on behalf of the Congo. In July 1910, the 
Union des Eglises évangéliques united with the Eglise Chrétienne 
missionnaire Belge to found a missionary society for the Belgian 
Congo. Till then the only Protestant societies working there were 
English, American, and Swedish, though there were a large number of 
Roman Catholic Orders. The new society, which has the great 
advantage of being free from the suspicion attaching to the ‘ foreign ’ 
missionary in the Belgian mind, sent out M. Lambotte, who joined 
the staff of the English Baptists at Yakusu. In April 1911, M. Anet, 
a pastor in Brabant, made a tour in the capacity of éclaireur, to 
decide on a site for a new mission station. The Lower Congo is 
over-supplied with mission stations, so that the Swedish society, for 
example, had to betake itself to the French Congo, where its mission- 
aries are allowed to teach only in French and not in the vernacular. 
Even in the Upper Congo the occupation is so complete that only 
three large districts of considerable size remain to be considered. 
Under these circumstances, the newly-formed Belgian society has 
decided to open a station in the far east, in the lower Katanga, where 
it has already secured a concession of land on the Lomami. 

In the corcluding chapters of his book M. Anet discusses a number 
of questions of importance, such as the education of the natives as 
a foundation of colonial policy, the evangelistic methods of Pro- 
testant missions, the liquor question, social and political problems, 
marriage, and self-government. Taken with the fine work of Jules 
Rambaud, 4u Congo pour Christ (Liége, 1909), the book gives a good 
survey of missionary work in the Congo. The fact that in the 
Belgian Congo, in spite of military operations against the invading 
Arabs, there still exist entire groups of arabized, i.e. islamized, 
peoples, whose attitude to missionary work is one of hostility, finds 
corroboration in M. Anet’s volume. The book also provides evidence 
that the hostility of Roman Catholic missionaries is so great as to 
lead to personal assaults by their black subordinates on Protestant 
missionaries, and that agreements with regard to the division of the 
field are not observed by the Roman Catholics. 

The last of the three books under review is a notable addition to 
the long series of monographs on African tribes which we owe to the 
pens of missionaries. The author has laboured among the Boloki 
people since 1881, living and suffering with them through the long 
reign of terror of the Leopoldian administration. He was one of the 
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intrepid witnesses who gave evidence before the official commission 
of enquiry in 1904-5. No one could be better qualified by experience 
to give information about the anthropology of the gifted and attrac- 
tive Boloki people. With abundance of detail and illustration, the 
author describes their physical and spiritual characteristics, and 
succeeds in bringing them, in spite of their former cannibalism, within 
the range of our human sympathies. The story in the early chapters 
of the book of the struggle carried on by the writer against the 
revolting treatment of the natives by the agents of the Congo State 
and of his first hazardous attempts to gain the confidence of the 
people embittered against all white men, and then of his laborious 
efforts to master the language and to reduce it to writing, and to 
prepare the hearts of the people for the Gospel, is of remarkable 
interest and impressiveness. Mr. Weeks is an unreserved advocate 
of monogamy, and shows clearly the serious social evils of polygamy. 
The volume includes an appendix with varied statistical, linguistic, 
and other information. 


H. Curist-Socin 
Base 


THE CONTENT AND FINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 


MessaGe To THE Japanese Peorte. Tokyo: Kyobunkwan, and Keiseisha. 
‘07 Sen. 1913. 
First Report or THe Association Concorpia oF Japan. Tokyo. 1913. 


THESE two publications are of remarkable interest. They reveal 
in the most intimate way the present religious situation in the 
Island Empire, and cast light, moreover, on the great courses of 
Christian history and thought. 

The compromise which the makers of the New Japan endeavoured 
to patch up between the ancient ways of thinking and the new world 
of science is plainly breaking up fast, and Japan is to-day con- 
fronted with a situation which is giving her best minds, whether 
Christian or non-Christian, the gravest concern. The question has 
come once more to the front whither Japan is to look for a religious 
faith which can unite her people and inspire them with a lofty and 
patriotic ideal life. Im this emergency the Church has not been 
blind to its opportunity, and the Message to the Japanese People has 
been prepared by trusted leaders of the Protestant Churches and 
been approved by seven hundred missionaries. It is prefaced by a 
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note which states that what follows is not to be taken as a complete 
presentation, and its readers are counselled to seek further knowledge 
from missionaries, books, and, above all, the Bible. Then follow 
paragraphs on Jesus the Christ, the Fatherhood of God, the Kingdom 
of God, Son of Man and Son of God, Man and Sin, the Message of Christ, 
the Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of Christ, the Holy Spirit, 
Jesus Christ the God-Man, the Significance of the Cross and Resurrec- 
tion, General Principles of Christian Living, the Christian Religion 
and Society, the State and the World, Christian Worship and the 
Bible. In brief it may be said that the statement is admirable as 
a whole. Much of it is in the language of Scripture. It is more a 
statement of fact than of doctrine, on the lines of the Apostles’ 
Creed rather than of the creed of Nicea. But the substance of the 
matter is given with a clearness and fulness which leave little to be 
desired in view of the initial statement that more remains behind. 
The Report of the Association Concordia is of a different nature. 
Japanese thought is nothing if it is not up-to-date, and there is a 
large class of academically trained thinkers in the country who, 
while feeling keenly the dangers that lie before their people of the 
triumph of materialistic principles, find themselves unable to accept 
the historical Christian faith. A considerable number of these began 
as Christians, but finding themselves unable to harmonize the form 
of Christianity which they learned from missionaries with evolution, 
criticism and comparative religion, they have passed beyond Christi- 
anity into what they believe to be a freer and more inclusive faith. 
They seek for a faith which shall bring together the best in all religions. 
In the main they seem to stand for some such position as that of the 
Religionsgeschichtliche Schule in Germany to-day, a position which 
may be roughly indicated for us by that which finds its main literary 
expression among ourselves in the Hibbert Journal. The Association 
Concordia has been founded for the purpose of bringing together 
on a common platform all who desire to attain a spiritual view of 
things, Christian and non-Christian alike. As stated in its pro- 
spectus, ‘ its sole aim is to study the thought of the world, whether 
ancient or modern, eastern or western, in a spirit of fairness and 
candour, and thus to foster a deeper mutual sympathy and respect 
on the part of the representatives of the two great civilizations 
which are destined to flow together in one mighty current.’ 
Following on the prospectus there comes a series of testimonies 
of sympathy with the aims of the Association from one hundred 
51 
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and sixty-two representative men and women in America and Europe. 
These include many well-known Christian leaders and others, such as 
Bergson, Eucken, Abbas Effendi, Wundt, Ostwald, Destournelles de 
Constant, etc. One of the most interesting testimonies is that of 
Haeckel, who is bracketed with Eucken. ‘ Vorstehenden Worten 
meines persdnlichen Freundes und werten Kollegen Rudolf Eucken 
stimme ich vollkommen bei, um so lieber als wir in philosophischer 
Richtung Antipoden sind.’ The insertion of Haeckel’s name in this 
list is rather odd, as Dr. Gulick tells us that materialists have not 
been asked to join the society in Japan, and that it was organized 
for the purpose of fighting materialism and developing the moral and 
spiritual life of the nation. 

The rest of the pamphlet consists of a letter from Dr. Gulick to 
Dr. Barton, the secretary of the American Board, of whose society 
the writer is one of the agents, an extremely scholarly and interesting 
paper by Professor Anesaki on ‘ Le Sentiment religieux chez les 
Japonais,’ a programme of problems to be studied by the Concordia, 
a list of its members, which includes a number of well-known 
names, and one or two speeches. From the point of view of the 
outsider who desires to understand the inner meaning of this new 
movement, Dr. Gulick’s long and deeply interesting letter is by far 
the most important. It indicates the lines followed by the leading 
speakers at the first discussions of the Concordia, gives a most 
persuasive presentation of the Christian case in these discussions 
by the writer himself, sketches the present anarchy of belief in 
educated Japan, and the opportunity of the Christian Church, and 
vindicates the presence at these discussions of Dr. Gulick and the 
other Christian members. It would be difficult to find a finer example 
of candid and sympathetic apologia of the persuasive kind. 

One hesitates to criticize at any point a letter so noble in spirit, 
and so full of insight and power as Dr. Gulick’s. I believe that it is 
broadly on the lines that he indicates that the best apologetic work 
of the future will be done. But the whole of the future of that work 
in the Concordia, and among men of the type there represented, 
will, it appears to me, depend on two things: the maintenance by 
missionaries of that spirit of sympathy and candour of which Dr. 
Gulick’s letter is so full, and at the same time of the sense of the 
deep distinction that there is between the essentially eclectic ideals 
of the Concordia and its type of thought, and their own conception 
of Christianity as the final religion. Both parties are ‘ out’ for a 
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synthesis of all that is true in eastern and western thought, but the 
former seek for a synthesis that shall include Christ in a wider whole, 
and the latter for a synthesis within Christ, believing that there 
is nothing so wide as He. Dr. Gulick, it is needless to say, recog- 
nizes this, as the statement of faith for which he is jointly responsible 
and this letter also bear convincing witness. But here and there in 
the positions of the letter he seems to me to be in some danger of 
laying himself open to damaging retort from members of the Con- 
cordia who may ask what he means by the finality of Christianity. 
The finality of the Christian revelation implies, it appears to me, 
that the absolute truth of the world is disclosed in Jesus Christ ; 
and this again implies that Christian doctrine, which is the inter- 
pretation of God and the world and the soul in terms of that revela- 
tion, must stand vitally and not accidentally related to it. One 
demurs therefore to such a saying as this: ‘ What I chiefly wanted 
to say was that I came to Japan .. . not to establish a Church, 
not to proclaim a certain kind of philosophy, religious dogma or creed, 
not to teach a ritual, but only and solely to make known the person of 
Christ, and to try not only to live like Jesus myself, but to get others 
to be Christlike, to have His character and to develop His conscious- 
ness. This is what I regard as the kernel of Christianity, its essence. 
... All the rest is clothing, form.’ This has an ominous resem- 
blance to that ‘ reduced’ form of Christianity which is one of the 
besetting dangers of modern apologetics. But later on Dr. Gulick 
shows that this is not his real meaning. He not only takes ground 
with the utmost clearness against any pantheistic or impersonal 
conception of God, but ‘on the moral and spiritual uplift which 
Christianity gives by its doctrine and experience of the Holy Spirit.’ 
Clearly this ‘ doctrine’ is not part of the changing ‘clothing and 
form’ of Christianity, but of its living heart. It would indeed be not 
only unfair but absurd to take isolated passages as expressing his 
real meaning. I only refer to them with the view of bringing out 
the far-reaching consequences of maintaining the finality of Christi- 
anity at all, and of expressing the conviction that it is round this 
point that, so far as the discussions of the Concordia deal with 
Christianity, they are bound to turn. I believe that that conception 
of finality demands a firmer view of doctrine, of the old covenant 
revelation and of the Church than the letter seems to indicate. Every- 
thing in missionary Christianity (and is there any other ?) turns on 
this finality. The question at issue between the eclectic modernist and 
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the believer in the absoluteness and finality of the revelation is as 
to whether Jesus Christ is only a prophet or also Lord, whether His 
revelation of the Father is an episode out of which humanity must 
one day grow, or the completion of the process of revelation in 
which there may yet be endless depths to discover, but which is 
already in its fulness waiting and given. 

This is the form in which the question behind the great Christo- 
logical discussions of the first centuries is coming up again in our 
own day. It is really in its deeps the question as to whether we 
can be perfectly sure of Almighty God, so that we can never see 
anything right until we see it sub specie Christi, or whether even 
the revelation in Christ is tainted with relativity. Clearly this 
touches the very springs of life. This, I think, is really the question 
that is raised by the Concordia and by the rise of a kindred type of 
thinking in the western world of to-day. That the Christian position 
as to the finality of the revelation has its own grave problems to 
face is clear. They can only be overcome, I believe, by such sym- 
pathy and courage and faith as are being manifested by Dr. Gulick 
and his friends, and also by the steadfast working out of all that that 
faith implies alike in the thought and polity and practice of the 
Church. One cannot read this pamphlet, and in particular his letter, 
without the hope that out of these discussions there may come 
lasting result for Christian theology as well as for the progress of 
the Gospel in the Island Empire of the East. 

Davip S. CAIRNS 

ABERDEEN 





RELIGIONS AND RELIGION 


Reiicions aND Reticion. The 43rd Fernley Lecture. By James Hope 
Moutton, D.D., D.Theol. London: Charles H. Kelly. 3s. 6d. 1913. 


PROFESSOR MOoULTon’s Fernley Lecture, while not expressly an 
interpretation of the Edinburgh Missionary Conference, is a striking 
revelation of the impression made by that conference on a highly 
cultured and unusually living mind. The author has done a great 
service to missionary workers at home and abroad by publishing 
this book. Its value lies not in the contribution of fresh or original 
missionary material, since its information is drawn mainly from the 
Reports of the Edinburgh Conference, but in the incisiveness and 
force with which the writer grasps the essential meaning of the facts 
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and the courage and optimism with which he faces them. There are 
not many missionary books in which in the same degree scholarship 
of the highest distinction is combined with glowing missionary zeal, 
and openness of mind to all the currents of modern thought with an 
absolute conviction that Christ alone is the key to the world’s 
spiritual history. 

The first chapter on ‘A Century and its Lessons’ sets in a 
clear light the crucial problem which the missionary movement at 
the present day has to face. The marvellous transformation which 
the past century has witnessed in the outward world has been 
accompanied by a revolution no less momentous in the world of 
thought. In the light of historical criticism, of the conception of 
evolution and the reign of law, and more specifically of the researches 
and conclusions of the comparative science of religion, can the 
Christian faith maintain its claim to finality and universality ? 
Have not Christian beliefs and doctrines their parallels in other 
religions and are they not the natural product of instincts and ideas 
that are well-nigh universal ? The attack from the side of com- 
parative religion is one of the most formidable with which Christian 
apologetic has to deal at the present time, and if it were driven home 
successfully, it is difficult to see how the missionary motive could 
survive in any adequate form. Dr. Moulton devotes the second 
chapter of his book to a consideration of the way in which com- 
parative religion has affected our view of the Christian origins, and 
the third chapter to a Study of the relation of Christianity to other 
religions at the present day. It is one of his many qualifications 
for this task that his Fernley Lecture was written in the midst of the 
preparation of the Hibbert Lectures on Early Zoroastrianism, in 
which are to be found some of the loftiest religious heights that the 
human spirit has reached apart from the Christian revelation. The 
fourth and longest chapter deals with the missionary motive in the 
light of our knowledge of other religions and of present conditions 
in the mission field. 

The book is so thoroughly alive that it abounds in topics which 
invite discussion, if space permitted. Many readers will find a great 
deal that provokes dissent. Though his sympathies are wide, Dr. 
Moulton confesses himself an ‘ ultra-Protestant,’ and it is not to be 
expected that those who by temperament or conviction incline to the 
‘Catholic’ position will be satisfied by all his arguments. His 
endeavour to meet the attack based on the existence of parallels to 
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Christian beliefs in other religions by the claim that it is fitting that 
the final and universal religion should take toll from the best elements 
in other faiths, and his discussion of the principle of accommodation 
open up many questions regarding which there is likely to be a 
considerable variety of opinion. But even those who differ on specific 
points will recognize that the book touches the heart of the missionary 
problem and will derive inspiration from the candour, fearlessness, 
faith and devout temper of the writer. 


J. H. OtpHam 


EpInsurGH 





CAUGHT IN THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 


Tue Passinc or THE Dragon. The Story of the Shensi Revolution and Relief 
Expedition. By J. C. Keyre. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 
1913. 

Cavent in THE CuineseE Revotution. A Record of Risks and Rescue. 
By Ernest F. Borst Smitu. London: Baptist Missionary Society. 
1s, 6d. net. 1913. 


In The Passing of the Dragon Professor J. C. Keyte of the English 
Baptist Mission in China tells the story of the Chinese revolution 
in Shensi and of the founding of the short-lived Shensi republic, 
and then recounts the thrilling narrative of the Shensi Relief Ex- 
pedition. Mr. Keyte has a very fine gift of interesting narration, 
and though at times his admiration of Carlyle’s French Revolution 
leads him into unexpected pages of Carlylese, thereby detracting from 
the natural and interesting flow of Mr. Keyte’s own style, yet it 
must be confessed with gratitude that few books of missionary 
interest have recently been published which can compare, for virility 
and sustained interest, with this publication. 

In Shensi all the complex elements which entered into the 
revolt of the Chinese against the Manchu Government seem to have 
been present, but in a remarkably exaggerated form. There was 
the revolutionary idealist who set in motion forces which quickly 
grew to a magnitude beyond his power to control, and under the 
influence of which for the time being he was swept off his feet. 
There were the ‘ elder brothers ’ of the great secret society movement, 
the Ko-lao-wei, men who for generations had been waiting the 
opportunity to strike their blow at the Manchus, and there were in 
addition the hosts of brigands, who infest the highlands of Shensi 
and are at all times ready to join in any fray which promises to bring 
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grist to their mill. The complexity of a situation evolved out of a 
combination of these elements against the old government of China 
produced a result which made Shensi one of the most significant and 
most distressed of all the Chinese provinces during the progress of the 
revolution. Shensi claims one revolting distinction—her revolu- 
tionaries in 1911 wiped out the great Tartar city within Sianfu, 
slaying and sparing not the five thousand Manchu men, besides 
women and children, who were within its walls. Out of this bar- 
barous orgy of blood arose the passion for slaughter which led to the 
cruel massacre of the only missionaries who lost their lives in the 
revolution. Hunted and threatened as they were, the remaining 
missionaries in the capital stuck to their posts and became the 
ministers of holy deeds to wounded Chinese and fleeing Manchus. 
The wonder of Christian forgiveness has seldom been more forcibly 
illustrated than in the picture given in this volume of the daughter 
of the notorious Yu Hsien—the murderer in Shensi of the Christian 
missionaries and converts in the Boxer year of 1900—finding succour 
for her body and shelter from her foes in the Baptist mission compound 
of Sianfu. Mr. Keyte pays a great tribute to his missionary colleague, 
Mr. A. G. Shorrocks, who became adviser and intermediary in the 
later days of the revolution to the conflicting leaders of revolt, and 
also to the courage and devotion of that fine medical staff of mis- 
sionaries who laboured on for the good of the sick and wounded when 
all the province was in a turmoil of fighting and fear. The story of 
the response of the little group of foreigners, chiefly English, led by 
Mr. A. de C. Sowerby and Mr. Keyte to the unuttered appeal of the 
few solitary missionaries labouring far inland in hidden Shensi, is 
one to stir the blood and renew the faith of the most sluggish and 
pessimistic. Retold in few words it cannot be. Those who have 
heard of it will want to read it; those who have read it once 
will desire to read it again. Mr. Keyte tells it all with becoming 
modesty, and with convincing zest. 

Amongst the missionary families which the Shensi Relief Expedi- 
tion set out to rescue was that of Mr. E. F. Borst Smith, who with his 
wife and child were the lone representatives of western life and 
foreign missionary enterprise in Te-nan-fu in north Shensi. In 
the small volume entitled Caught in the Chinese Revolution Mr. 
Smith has recounted his own experiences during the troubled time 
of the Shensi revolution, its course and effect upon his own city, 
and of his escape from the district. Mr. Smith lays stress, and 
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rightly so, upon the fact that although as foreigners the lives of the 
missionaries were in considerable danger during the early days of the 
revolution, yet it was to the missionary, as the only impartial, 
trustworthy man on the spot, that the leaders from both sides of 
the struggle came for advice and help. Through two months of 
intense excitement Mr. Borst Smith held on at Te-nan-fu until 
flight was imperative, and then his fortunes became linked with 
those of the Shensi Relief Expedition. The story is told in simple, 
terse style and sheds informing light upon missionary life and oppor- 
tunity in far inland China. Not a little wise instruction in the right 
missionary method is contained in Mr. Borst Smith’s pages, although 
such an effect was obviously not intended by the author. 

The story of the Shensi revolution as told in these two books 
serves to reveal the idealisms and degradations of the Chinese char- 
acter, the complex nature of Chinese political and social life, the 
extraordinary power of the secret society in China, the wondrous 
possibilities of the Chinese common man and the simple devotion 
and successful sacrifice of the Christian missionary. 


NELson Birron 
LonDon 





LANGUAGES AND SCRIPTS OF NON-CHINESE TRIBES 


Lanoves pes Peuptes Non-Cuinois pe LA Cuine. Ecritures pes Pervupies 
Non-CuHInoIs DE LA Cuine. Par Le Commanpant pv’OLLone. Paris 
Ernest Leroux. 1912. 15 francs each volume. 


THESE two volumes give the results of the most careful and scientific 
attempt yet made to study from the standpoint of comparative 
philology the languages and scripts of the non-Chinese races of 
south-west China. The missionaries who are working among these 
tribes have made a more thorough study of certain of the languages, 
which they freely use in their work, and into which they have tians- 
lated portions of the Scriptures, but the d’Ollone Mission has collected 
material from a much wider area, and gives comparative tables of 
as many as forty-five different dialects. The ultimate classification 
of these varied tribes must depend upon the thorough study of their 
languages, and in this undertaking these two volumes will give most 
valuable assistance. 

Volume 1 is devoted to the languages and volume um to the 
scripts of these peoples, who are correctly spoken of rather as non- 
Chinese tribes than as aborigines of China, since many of them are 
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really the descendants of immigrants who entered China in ancient 
times. 

In volume 1 there are fifty-two vocabularies, dealing with forty- 
five different dialects. Of these vocabularies forty-six were collected 
by the d’Ollone Mission, and the remainder were placed at their 
disposal by French missionaries. This volume is divided into two 
sections, the first of which takes a French word, as for instance, 
ciel, and then gives in comparative tables the equivalent in the 
languages or dialects of the various tribes. This section is preceded 
by an ingenious chart or table which can be drawn out so as to be 
consulted wherever the book may be opened, so that by a glance 
at the chart it is possible to ascertain to what province or locality 
and tribe any particular word belongs. The second section of this 
first volume gives the vocabularies of these dialects arranged in 
alphabetical order, thus forming brief dictionaries of each language 
or variation of language, while the whole volume is made handy for 
reference by means of an index. Immense labour and care have 
been taken in the editing of the material collected, and there is 
nothing to be desired to make the book more easy of use. 

Volume 11 is devoted to the scripts of these non-Chinese peoples. 
Reduced facsimiles of four Lolo rubbings are given at the commence- 
ment, two of which are bi-lingual—Chinese and Lolo; and then 
follow vocabularies, three Lolo and one Miao-tze, collected at different 
places. We note that the authors employ the name Lolo, which 
the Chinese use but which the people themselves strongly resent, 
preferring to call themselves Nosu. We have looked through these 
vocabularies with much interest, and note that sometimes a Chinese 
character is used in its correct Chinese sense, the same character, 
however, being used elsewhere with entirely different meanings. 
Thus, for instance, the ordinary Chinese character for ‘three’ is, 
in the Lolo vocabulary obtained near Weiningchow, also employed 
for the verb ‘ to go,’ or ‘to go on foot.’ Other illustrations could 
easily be added. We have also compared the vocabularies with 
those given in the appendix to Mr. Samuel R. Clarke’s book Among 
the Tribes of South-West China. With these they sometimes agree, 
but more frequently they differ. This, of course, may only illustrate 
the extreme complexity of the problems connected with the languages 
of these peoples. Only those who can test the work on the spot 
among the tribes can ascertain the real and practical value of this 
wonderful collection 
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Mr. E. Colborne Baber, in a paper read before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in 1881, gave some specimens of Lolo manuscripts, 
given him by French missionaries but concerning which he declared 
himself quite ignorant. Mr. Consul F. S. A. Bourne, in a Blue Paper 
dated 1888, gave further specimens, and now we have in these books 
a much more detailed and scientific examination of both the languages 
and the scripts of these interesting tribes, among whom so remarkable 
a work of grace has of recent years manifested itself. 

The writer of this review may perhaps mention that during his 
recent visit to China, he had given him by Mr. J. H. Edgar an ancient 
and very brittle book in the Mossu writing, the ideograms of which 
are much more pictorial and primitive, apparently, than those of 
the Lolo and Miao-tze illustrated in the volumes mentioned above. 


MARSHALL BROOMHALL 
LonDoNn 





THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Tue Sorrow anp Hope or THe Eeyptian Supan: A Survey of Missionary 
Conditions and Methods of Work. By Cuaries R. Watson, 
Philadelphia: Board of Foreign Missions, United Presbyterian Church 
of North America. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 1913. 


Tue Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was only one of the districts included 
in the careful survey of Islam in the Eastern Sudan by Professor 
Diedrich Westermann, in the July number of this Review, but it is 
undoubtedly the most important because of strategic, economic 
and political advantages. Gordon College at Khartoum is already 
beginning, moreover, to exert a powerful educational influence, 
though Moslem, in the whole of the Eastern Sudan. It is, therefore, 
of the deepest interest to learn from Dr. Watson’s book how far and 
from what centres the vital forces of Christianity are meeting those 
of Islam in contact and conflict. Written especially for mission 
study classes the treatment of the theme is necessarily popular and 
to some extent denominational, but it is broad and scholarly as 
well. In seven short chapters we are introduced to the land of 
the blacks with its sorrowful past of fire and sword devastation 
under the Mahdi and the character and customs of the pagan and 
Moslem peoples. The daybreak of missions and the work of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the Church Missionary Society and the 
American United Presbyterian Mission, with their message of hope, 
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are the subjects of two interesting chapters ; the volume closes with 
a challenge to conquest and an appeal for service. The style is 
vivid ; the illustrations and comparisons are striking ; and the apt 
quotations from many authorities are convincing. There is strong 
testimony to a real Moslem advance among the still pagan tribes; 
but this is in no sense a preparation ethically or theologically for 
Christianity. In places where only a few years ago Islam had 
barely a foothold it is now firmly entrenched. The vexed question 
of the attitude of the Anglo-Egyptian Government toward missions 
is wisely summed up for the reader; the author leaves no doubt 
that there are two sides to it. 

The book can be strongly commended and will doubtless appeal 
to the will and lead to life decisions. 

S. M. ZwEMER 
Cairo 





DR. DENNIS’S STUDIES 


Tue Mopern Catt oF Missions. Studies in Some of the Larger Aspects of a 
Great Enterprise. By James S. Dennis, D.D. New York, London and 
Edinburgh: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 6s. net. 1913. 


WE have few higher authorities on missions than Dr. Dennis ; and all 
that he writes is not only worth reading, but worth keeping for refer- 
ence. We are glad, therefore, to find that the substantial volume to 
which he has given the title of The Modern Call of Missions consists 
of eighteen articles of various lengths which he has contributed to 
various reviews and journals during the last quarter of a century. 
A footnote to each of them gives the name and date of the publication 
in which it originally appeared. These footnotes, indeed, are 
occasionally disconcerting. For instance, on page 187 begins an 
article on Union Movements in Mission Fields. The footnote tells 
us that it apeared in The Congregationalist of Nov. 4, 1905 ; but when 
we lift our eyes to the text, and begin to read, we find the first sentence 
referring to ‘the note of unity which . . . found notable utterance 
in the Pan-Anglican and Lambeth Conferences of 1908.’ So again, 
at page 219, the day of prayer for the Moslem world in October 1912 
is noticed in an article which was published in the Missionary Review 
of the World in 1889. But we must not complain of this, odd though 
it looks at first sight. It simply means that Dr. Dennis has not 
reprinted the articles as they originally stood, but has gone carefully 
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through them and brought them up to date. In fact he tells us so 
in the preface. Perhaps, however, a slight alteration in the form 
of the footnotes might have prevented the unwary being puzzled. 

The subjects of the articles are varied and important. The first 
four, on Missions and Diplomacy, the Missionary Factor in Colonial 
History, Missions and National Evolution, and Commerce and 
Missions, are full of facts from all parts of the world which every 
student of missions should master. These four chapters are practic- 
ally a supplement to the author’s great work, Christian Missions 
and Social Progress. Then follow two on China, which, when first 
published after the Boxer massacres, must have proved a most 
effective vindication of the missionary enterprise. Six articles are 
devoted to Islam and the Near East, in which some of the American 
Churches are so deeply interested. These contain much valuable 
information. Union Movements, the Laymen’s Movement, the 
Hymnody of Missions (a delightful topic which might have been 
treated more fully), Missions and the Modern Church, are among the 
other subjects. Three short articles at the end, from Woman’s Work, 
show that the grave and solid writer of the more important chapters 
can strike a sweeter and softer note when it is called for. 

Dr. Dennis has put us under fresh obligation by his latest book. 
We may correct one accidental slip. Charles Simeon and Henry 
Venn should not appear in a list of distinguished laymen (p. 182). 


EUGENE Stock 
BourRNEMOUTH 





THE JAPAN AND CHINA MISSION YEAR BOOKS 


Tue Curistian Movement tn Japan. Including Korea and Formosa. 1913. 
Edited by J. L. Deartne, D.D., Japan: Conference of Federated 
Missions. London: R.T.S. $1.25; 58. 

Tue Cura Mission Year Book. 1913. Edited by D. MacGuiuivray, D.D., 
Shanghai: C.L.S. London: R.T.S. 53s. 


THESE annual publications, planned on similar lines, provide in- 
valuable information about missionary work in Japan and China. 
The Japan Year Book has reached its eleventh, and the China Year 
Book its fourth annual issue, and in both new features of value have 
been introduced. The former has included within its scope mission- 
ary work in Chosen (Korea) and Formosa, and contains a map of 
each of these fields and a railway map of Japan. Both have added 
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to the alphabetical list of missionaries in the country lists arranged 
by societies and by towns, the usefulness of which should be a reward 
for the labour of their preparation. As in former years, each volume 
contains statistical tables showing the extent and progress of the 
work of the various missions, and a valuable feature of the Japan 
Year Book is a list of Christian schools. In addition to the indis- 
pensable statistical information, from 400 to 500 pages in each 
volume are devoted to general articles on various aspects of mission- 
ary work. These vary considerably in value. The outstanding 
articles in the China Year Book include a fascinating and illuminating 
‘General Survey’ by Dr. Arthur H. Smith, an instructive account 
of recent political development by Professor Bevan, and interesting 
articles on the Revolution, the Continuation Committee Conferences, 
the presentation of the Christian message to Confucianists, and the 
ideals of women’s education in China. The Christian Movement in 
Japan contains an admirable ‘ General Survey ’ by Dr. D. C. Greene, 
valuable reviews of religious literature and of the religious press, and 
articles on the Christian Literature Society and the movement for a 
Christian university. Both volumes reprint the Findings of the 
Continuation Committee Conferences. 

So much that is valuable has already been achieved in these 
Year Books that one may confidently hope that in each succeeding 
year they will be made still better. Much of the matter reaches so 
high a level that we should like to see the same standard applied to 
the whole. The volumes perhaps aim too much at comprehension. 
It would be preferable to leave out some subjects altogether until 
circumstances permit of their being treated adequately and profit- 
ably. In the China Year Book, especially, a good deal of matter is 
included which is not worthy of admission, and some of it has been 
published in whole or in part elsewhere, and is reprinted without 
attention being called to this fact. In the Japan volume the accounts 
of individual missions perhaps scarcely deserve the amount of space 
which they occupy; it would be an advantage if the information 
could be presented in accordance with some uniform plan, and the 
editor given a larger measure of responsibility in dealing with it. 
But doubtless these and other improvements are already in the 
minds of the editors who have laid all students of missions under so 
deep a debt of gratitude. J. H. OtpHAam 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of the 
co-operation of Professor Harlan P. Beach (New York), Dr. Julius d 
Richter (Berlin), M. Marc Boegner (Paris), Professor H. M. van Nes : A 
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’ Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. ; _ 
: MAIN HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

i I, History. IX. THe CHURCH IN THE MISSION FIELp. 

II, MIssIONARY BIOGRAPHY. X. Comity, Co-oPERATION AND UNITY. 

: III, THe Homes Base. XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON-CHRISTIAN Se 
F IV. THe Mission FIE.ps. RELIGIONS. 

} V. Works oF REFERENCE. XII. Soctat anp PoriTicaL RELATIONS OF 

a VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES oF MiIssIONS. | MIssIons. 

; VII. THz TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS | XIII. HoRTATORY AND PRACTICAL. fl 
k OF MISSIONARIES. XIV. NEw MissIonaRyY MAGAZINEs. 

K VIII. Missionary MeEtxHops. XV. Missionary EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS. 
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1. History pial oe Ped C. H. Kelly. 

—- This ‘chapter in’ the history of Christian i 
: A Sort History OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS | renunciation’ is based on a study of original 


i FROM ABRAHAM AND PAUL TO Caney, | sources, and is written with sympathy and 

LIVINGSTONE, AND Durr. George Smith,! insight. The missionary work of the Celtic 
LL.D. Eighth edition. (Illus. 252 pp.| monks and of the Franciscans and Dominicans 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 2s. 6d. 1913.| is noticed. 
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missions. This eighth edition is brought fully| G.20° prc, Po a ee 

up to date, not only in the later chapters but by | 

careful emendation throughout the text. For | History of Missionary Societies 


instance, in the very first chapter, the statement See 701, 795. 
that ‘the ee hops of Haag oa are | “ 
revented only by Turkish misrule from,’ etc., " d 
E altered to ‘are becoming, in spite of long il. Missionary Biography 

Turkish misrule.’ This is typical. Some por-| EEN APOSTEL VAN HET NoorRDEN. H. C. 

traits also now add to the attractiveness of the Zwahler. 37 blz. Rotterdam: J. M. 
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i Early and Medieval The biography of Bishop Bompas (Cree- 
4 *Tue EvoLution oF THE Monastic Ipgar|  ndians). 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES DOWN TO THE | FRANGOIS COILLARD. Vol. iii. MISSIONNAIRE 
CoMING OF THE Friars. H. B. Workman,| au ZamBkze. Edouard Favre. 572 pp. 
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Paris: Société des Missions Evangéliques. 
7 fr. 50. 1913. 678. 

See review of this and two previous volumes, 
p- 789. 

LIVINGSTONE AND NEwsTEAD. A. Z. Fraser. 
Illus. 263 pp. London: John Murray. 
tos. 6d. net. 1913. 679. 

This gracefully written record of Dr. Living- 
stone’s friendship with the Webbs of Newstead 
Abbey throws many sidelights on the personal 
life and family relationships of the great 
missionary. 


A PIONEER IN MADAGASCAR. Joseph Pearse 
of the L.M.S. C. F. A. Moss, M.D. Illus. 
261 pp. London: Headley Bros. 3s. 6d. 
net. 1913. 680. 

Mr. Pearse went to Madagascar in 1863. His 
forty-one years of service, beginning when the 
L.M.S. resumed work after the great persecu- 
tions, included the prosperous times of religious 
toleration and the troubles that followed the 
French occupation. Mr. Pearse is generous in 
his recognition of the material progress result- 
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MISSIONARY EXPLORERS AMONG THE AMERICAN 
InpDIANS. Mary G. Humphreys. _ Illus. 
306 pp. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 1913. 681. 

Sketches of the lives of Eliot, Occum, Brainerd, 
Whitman, Riggs, and Dyer are attractively 
presented. 


See also 879, 88r (Livingstone). 
ill, The Home Base 


{DIE 13. KONTINENTALE MISSIONSKONFERENZ. 
Paul Richter. AMZ. 1913. (VII) 298- 
312. 682. 


{DE ZENDINGS-CONFERENTIE TE BREMEN. 
Joh. Rauws. MNZG. 1913. (LVII*) 166- 
80. 683. 


Diz KOsTLICHE PERLE. Ein Jahrbuch der 
Berliner Mission. Herausgegeben von Lud- 
wig Weichert. 2048S. Berlin: Miss. Buchh. 
M. 1. 1913. 684. 

Ein volkstiimlicher, anschaulich geschriebener 
Jahresbericht der Berliner Missionsgesellischaft. 


SCOTLAND’S RESPONSIBILITY IN THE MISSION 
FirLp AND How To MEET It. 32 pp. 
Edinburgh: Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment. 2d. 1913. 685. t 

A lucid statement of the sphere and policy of 
Scottish Missions leading up to well-considered 
suggestions of what men can do to secure advance. 


NUTIDENS HEDNINGEMISSION. Fr. Schepelern. 
67 S. Kébenhavn: G. E. C. Gad. Kr. 
1.25. 1913. 686. 

One of a series of publications dealing with 
Christianity in relation to modern thought. The 
book contains a short description of modern 
missions, their evolution, principles and methods, 
with a view to removing such misconceptions as 

are common among edu¢ated people. 
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Vocation, T. R. Glover. 90 pp. London: 


S.C.M. 8d. net. 1913. 687. 
Six suggestive studies rich in missionary 
implications. 


Van STRIJD EN OVERWINNING. Verhalen 


uit de geschiedenis der Zending. J. C. de 
Koning. 148 blz. Utrecht: Kemink & 
Zoon. £0.60. 1913. 688. 

For use in schools. 


Diz MIssion IM KATECHISMUS-UNTERRICHT. 


Otto Koenig. 3505S. Berlin: Miss. Buchh. 
M. 4. 1913. 689. 

Bilder und Geschichten aus dem Missionsleben 
zum Gebrauch fiir den Schul- und Konfirmanden- 
unterricht, sehr reichhaltige Sammlung, in der 
aber sehr viel Mittelgut und Minderwertiges ist. 


{DeER DIENST DER MIsSION FUR DEN AUFBAU 


DER HEIMATLICHEN KIRCHE.#@ Missions- 
direktor P. O. Hennig. EMM. 1913. 
(VI) 241-51. 690. 


{Das WERK DER GLAUBENSVERBREITUNG IN 


DEUTSCHLAND. Bistumssekretar A. Schmid- 
lin. ZM. 1913. (III) 199-212. 6912. 


tAUS DEM HEIMATLICHEN MISSIONSLEBEN. 


Prof. Dr. Schmidlin. ZM. 1913. (III) 
232-8. 692. 


Tue CHURCHMAN’S PRAYER MANUAL. Com- 


piled by G. R. Bullock-Webster. Second 
edition. 158 pp. London: 1 All Hallows 
Lane. Is. net. 1913. 693. 

A devout and beautifully ordered manual, 
intended for use at prayer meetings, mission 
services, conventions, Bible Classes, study 
circles as well as in private. The first edition 
appeared only last Easter. About one-fifteenth 
of the space is given to directly missionary 
topics. 


NEvEs Missions-LIEDERBUCH. Herausgege- 


ben von der Basler Missionsgesellschaft. 
80 S. Basel: Miss. Buchh. 20 Pig. 
1913. 694. — 

Hundertfiinfzig der schénsten deutschenMissions- 
Lieder, zum Gebrauch auf Missionskonferenzen 
und Festen. 


See also 803 (C.M.S. Delegation) ; 805 (German 


Colonies) ; 810; 8rz—2 (Preparation of Mis- 
sionaries) ; 823; 867-89 (Missionary Educa- 
tion). 


Conference Reports and Year-Books 


FoREIGN MIssIONS CONFERENCE OF NORTH 


AMERICA. Being the Report of the 
Twentieth Conference of Foreign Missions 
Boards in the United States and Canada 
at Garden City, New York, January 15-17, 
1913. 271 pp. New York: Foreign Mis- 
sions Library. 20 cents. 1913. 695. 

The. subjects dealt with include the aims 
and purpose of the Conference, administrative 
efficiency, the relation of women’s boards to 
general boards, and the reports of the Committee 
of Reference and Counsel and the Committee on 
the Home Base. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. Held at Swanwick, June 
18-20, 1913. 55 pp. London: 19 Furnival 
Street, Holborn. 6d. 1913. 696. 

Contains a statement (pp. 18-31) on ‘The 
Progress of the Movement for Co-operation in 
Missions,’ presented to the Conference by the 
Secretary of the Continuation Committee. 


Tue C.M.S. CONFERENCE AT SWANWICK, 
May 27-31, 1913. Why was it held? 
What did it do? Eugene Stock, D.C.L. 
8 pp. London: C.M.S. Free. 1913. 
697. 

THE REPORT OF THE TENTH CONFERENCE OF 
THE WoRLD’s STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERA- 
TION. Held at Lake Mohonk, New York 
State, U.S.A., June 2-8, 1913. New York: 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
London: S.C.M. 1s. 6d. net. 1913. 698. 


AUS DER WERKSTATT DES MISSIONARS. Vor- 
trage, Ansprachen und Predigt auf der 5. 
allgemeinen studentischen Missionskonferenz 
vom 18,-22. April 1913, in Hallea.S. 3195S. 
Berlin-Lichterfelde : Verlag des Studenten- 
bundes fiir Mission. M. 1.50. 1913. 699. 


Missions OversEas. Sixth Annual Review. 
227 pp. London; Central Board of Missions 
of the Church of England. 1s. 1913. 


00. 
Part I. deals with the overseas dioceses, Part II. 
with missionary societies—including some non- 
Anglican ones—at the home base. A valuable 
= cea of the Missionary Society of the Divine 
ord — Steyl, and its work among the heathen, is 
included. 


CHRISTELIJK NATIONAAL ZENDINGSFEEST. Her- 


denking van het gouden Jubileum van het 
Christelijk Nationaal Zendingsfeest. 68+ 
16 blz. Arnhem: H. B. Breyer & Zoon. 
£0.40. 1913. 70r. 

Programme of 1913 and interesting history of 
fifty years of missionary festivals. 

NEGRO YEAR BooK AND ANNUAL ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF THE NEGRO. Monroe N. Work. 
348 pp. Tuskegee Institute, Alabama: 
Negro Year Book Co. 25 cents. 1913. 
02. 

, Issued in connexion with the 5oth anniversary 
ica. 


of negro emancipation in Ameri: 


iV. The Mission Fields 
Japan (including Chosen and Formosa) 


Tue CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN JAPAN. In- 


cluding Korea and Formosa. A Year Book 

for1913. 11thIssue. Edited by J. L. Dearing, 

D.D. Maps. 771 pp. mon Meth. Publ. 

Ho. New York: Miss. . Movement. 

London: R.T.S. $1.25. 5s. 1913. 703. 
See review, p. 812. 











IN Japan. S. H. Wainright. IRM. 1913. 
(Oct.) 751-64. 704. 

MESSAGE TO THE JAPANESE PEOPLE. 24 pp. 
Tokyo: Kyobunkwan, and Keisheisha. .07 
sen. I913. 705. 

See review, p. 8e0. 

First REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION CONCORDIA 

OF JAPAN. 130 pp. Tokyo. 1913. 706. 
See review, p. 800. 

tTHe RELATION oF CHURCH AND MISSION IN 
rye Arthur J. Brown. IRM. 1913. 
Oct.) 674-89. 707. 

TPHILANTHROPY AND JAPAN. JE. 1973. 
(July) 303-4. 708. 

Editorial notes, followed by short papers on 
work in slum and orphanage, and among ex- 
convicts, lepers, and for the sick. 


EMPIRES OF THE Far East. A Study of 
apan and of her Colonial Possessions, of 
and Manchuria and of the Political 
Questions of Eastern Asia and the Pacific. 
Lancelot Lawton. 2 vols, Map. 1598 pp. 
London: Grant Richards. 30s, net. 1912. 


09. 

The writer of these two volumes, which con- 
tain a mass of information, represented the Daily 
Telegraph in the Far East during the Russo- 
Japanese war. The sections dealing with social, 
economic and industrial conditions in Japan are 
valuable for reference, though some of the 
Statistics and tables begin to get out of date. 

hristian missions are sympathetically dis- 
cussed. The chapters on Korea, Manchuria 
and China occupy together about 500 pages. 


JAPAN AND JAPANESE AMERICAN RELATIONS. 
George H. Blakeslee, editor. xi+348 pp. 
New York: G. E. Stechert & Co. $2.50. 
I9gI2. 770. 

Twenty-two addresses delivered at, Clark 
University in 1911, subsequently published for 
the most part in the Journal of Race Development, 
and republished in book form to meet the anti- 
Japanese propaganda. Among the contributors 
are six Japanese and four missionaries. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDs OF JAPAN. F, Hadland 
Davis. Illus. 432 pp. London: Harrap. 
7s. 6d. net. I912. 71. 

fA JAPANESE STATESMAN ON JAPAN. An 
Authorized Interview with Count Okuma. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. The Outlook. 1913. 
(June 14) 333-8. 7172. 


See also 804 (C.M.S.) ; 873 (Language Study) ; 


815 (Evangelistic); 830 (Medical); 833 
(Literature) ; 873, 877 (Text-books). 


SURVEY OF THE MISSIONARY OCCUPATION OF 


CHINA. 372pp. $2.00. 3s. 6d.net. ATLAS 
OF CHINA IN PRovINCES. 22 double page 
maps. 6s.net. Thomas Cochrane, M.B.,C.M. 
Shanghai: C.L.S. London: R.T.S. 1913. 
713. 








7 








A review of these important volumes will 
appear in the January issue of the Review. 


Tue CHINA Mission YEAR Book. Being 
‘The Christian Movement in China,’ 1913. 
(Fourth Year of Issue.) Edited by D. 
MacGillivray, D.D. 490 +ccxlviii NP. 
Shanghai: C.L.S. London: R.T.S. ew 
York: Miss. Ed. Movement. Toronto: 
Presbyterian Church Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee. Mex. $2.50. 58. I913. 714. 

See review, pp. 812-3. 

THE CHINA YEAR Book 1913. H. T. M. Bell 
& H. G. Woodhead. Second Year of Issue. 
Maps. 746 pp. London: Routledge. ros. 
net. 1913. 725. 

The chapter on Religions, occupying 16 pages, 
includes statistics of R.C. Missions and a list of 
Protestant agencies. The chapters on _ the 
Revolution and on Constitutional Reform, 
though already out of date, are valuable as 
records of events and ideals. The book is a 
storehouse of general information about China. 


{THE INFLUENCE: OF THE REVOLUTION ON 
RELIGION IN CuHiInaA. Richard Wilhelm. 
IRM. 1913. (Oct.) 625-42. 716. 

RECHERCHES SUR LES SUPERSTITIONS EN 
CuinE. H. Doré. I*e Partie. Les prati- 
ques superstitieuses. Tome II. 2 vols. 
avec planches. 322, 488 pp. Paris: Guil- 
moto. 30fr. 1913. 717. 

Ce remarquable ouvrage, que deux volumes 
ont déja précédé, fait partie de la Collection 
des Variétés Sinologiques. 

Das NEUE CHINA UND DAS CHRISTENTUM. W. 
Lutschewitz. 88S. Berlin: Miss. Buchh. 
60 Pig. 1913. 778. 

Eine kurze Orientierung iiber den grossen 
Umschwung in China und die dadurch fiir das 
Christentum geschaffene Lage. 


{Tue Errect oF THE REVOLUTION UPON THE 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF CHINA. P. W. 
Kuo. JRD. 1913. (July) 72-85. 779. 

+A LEAGUE OF THE SACRED Hits. R. F. 
Johnston. World’s Chinese Students’ Journal. 
1913. (May) 362-70. 720. 

Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century, 1913. 
(Feb.) 305-16. 

GUIDE TO NORTHERN CHINA. The Valley of 
the Blue River. Korea. M. Cl. Madrolle. 
Maps. 510pp. London & Paris : Hachette. 
15s. net; $3.75 net. I913. 72aI. 

What Baedeker’s Guides are to the European 
tourist the Guides Madrolle are to the traveller 
in the Far East. As far as the rapidly changing 
conditions allow this volume has been brought 
up to date, and provides detailed information 
of great interest and significance. Missions are 
only referred to under ‘ Places of Worship’ but 
the Bibliography of works of reference on the 
Far East includes some publications of the China 
Inland Mission, and also this Review. 


Erupes Sino-MaHomm&tangs. A. Vissiére. 
Avec la collaboration de MM. G. Cordier, et 
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Cl. Huart et du Rév. A. C. Moule. 160 pp. 
Paris: Leroux. 7 fr. 50: 1913. 722. 


{AUSSICHTEN UND AUFGABEN DER KATHO- 
LISCHEN KIRCHE IN CHINA. Die katholischen 
Missionen. 1913. (Juni) 216-20. 723. 

THE ASCENT OF WoMAN, or The Struggle for 
the Life of Others. Laura M. White. 30 pp. 
C.L.S. China. t1ocents. 1913. 724. 

Apart from a statement of evolutionary pro- 
cesses to which many will take exception, this 
booklet is well calculated to guide Chinese women 
to sane and Christian ideals. 

*HONETISCHE UNTERSUCHUNGEN OBER DIE 
NORDPEKINESISCHEN SPRACHLAUTE. P. Jos. 
Mullie. Anthropos. 1913. (II-III) 436-66. 
725: 

MISSIONSKORT OVER SYD-MANCHURIET UND 
SPECIALKORT OVER MANCHURIET OG OMLIG- 
GENDE EGNE. Ké6benhavn: Det danske 
Missionsselskab. Kr. 1.50. 1913. 726. 

A map of the Danish mission field in South 
Manchuria. 


See also 709; 804 (C.M.S.) ; 816-7 (Evangel- 
istic) ; 827-8 (Medical) ; 833 (Literature) ; 
839 (Unity) ; 870 (Emergency in China, an 
important book) ; 878 (Children). 


Malaysia and Farther India 

tDe Posso-ZENDING. Der DELI-ZENDING. 
MNZG. 1913. (LVII*) 113-65. 727. 

Reports of the missionaries. 

Ta Lasa. Een tegenhanger van Papa i 
Woente. A.C. Kruyt. 39 blz. Den Haag: 
Zendingsstudie-Raad. f0.15. 1913. 728. 

The story of a chieftain in Posso. 

RECORDS OF A CONFERENCE HELD AT SINGA- 
PORE, S.S. on January 21st, 22nd and 23rd, 
1913, under the Presidency of Dr. J. R. 
Mott, together with the Papers presented 
at the Conference. 40+17 pp. 729. 

tPays MaLals. A.Cabaton. Revue du monde 
musulman, 1913. (Juin) 110-65. 730. 

A lire, en particulier, la paragraphe sur l’Islam 
et le Christianisme. 

{MOHAMMEDANISM IN Mataya. M.D. EW. 
1913. (July) 241-53. 732. 

MALAYAN MonocHRoMEs. Sir Hugh Clifford, 
K.C.M.G. 312pp. London: John Murray. 
6s. 1913. 732. 

Graphic stories of Malayan life, concerned 
po ye | with feuds and bloodshed, but illustrating 
well the thought and customs of the people. 

S1amM. Pierre Loti. Trans. from the French 
by W. P. Baines. 177 pp. London: T. 
Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net. 1913. 733. 

A record of vivid impressions received in a 
journey by river and through forest to visit the 
ruined temple at Angkor. 

tINDOCHINA UND Siam. Friedr. Schwager, 
S.V.D. ZM. 1913. (III) 213-32. 734. 

See also 835 (Church Discipline). 
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British India and Ceylon 


Socrat Stupy SERVICE AND Exuisits. D. J. 
Fleming. 234 pp. Calcutta: Association 
Press. 10 annas. 1913. THE SOCIAL 
MISSION OF THE CHURCH IN INDIA. D. 
. Fleming. 26 pp. Calcutta: Association 

- 3annasnet. 1913. 735. 

This guide to the study of the social forces and 
conditions of India, which is admirably adapted 
to its end, is designed to further personal observa- 
tion, to suggest definite and practical service 
and to outline plans for Public Welfare Exhibits. 
The introductory chapter, separately published, 
is a — statement of the relation of social 
work to the teachings of the Bible, to the 
principles of the Kingdom, and to the mission 
of the Church. 


THe Hory Lanp oF THE Hinpus. With 
Seven Letters on Religious Subjects. R. L. 
Lacey. 246pp. London: R.Scott. 3s. 6d. 
net. 1913. 736. 

Short miscellaneous papers by a_ B.M.S. 
missionary, of twenty-one years’ standing, 
reprinted from various periodicals. 

AMONG MISSIONS IN THE ORIENT AND OBSERVA- 
TIONS BY THE Way. J. S. Hartzler and 
A S. Shoemaker. Illus. 467 pp. Scottdale, 

a.: Mennonite Publ. House. $1.50. 1912. 

37- 
The simple story of untravelled men who went 
as a delegation from the Mennonite Churches of 
America to visit their work in India. 


{MissionsRuNDscHAU. Indien. D. Dr. Julius 
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Lire In ANCIENT INDIA IN THE AGE OF THE 
Mantras. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar. x+ 
140 pp. Madras: Srinivasa Varadachari, 
2s. 6d. net. 1912, Z45; 

An account of the life of the early Hindus in 
the age of the Vedas by a Hindu scholar who is 
already favourably known from his Outlines of 
Indian Philosophy. 

THE PuRANA TEXT OF THE DYNASTIES OF 
THE Kati AcE. Text, Translation, Intro- 
duction and Notes. F. E. Pargiter. xxxiv 
+97 pp. London: Oxford University Press, 
58. net. 1913. 746. 

An important authority for five centuries of 
Indian history. The author is well known for 
his valuable studies in the Puranas. 


GESCHICHTE DER INDISCHEN LITTERATUR. 
Zweiter Band, Erste HAalfte, Die buddhist. 
ische Litteratur. Dr. M. Winternitz. vi+ 
288 pp. Leipzig: Amelangs. M. 7. 1913. 


his historical and scholarly work covers both 
Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist literature. 


SoME TRANSLATIONS FROM THE MARATHI 
PoETs WITH Copious NOTES IN ENGLISH 
AND MarRAtHi. H. W. Bell. iv +209 pp. 
Bombay: Times Press. 1913. 748. 

Literal translations of five poems by Mukte$vara, 
Mahipati and Sridhara, with notes to help the 
student to follow the original Marathi. The 
translator is an army officer, and the poems 
are those set for a government examination. 


ORIENT AND OccIDENT. A Comparative 





Richter. AMZ. 1913. (VI) 268-74; (VI) 
362-33 ; (VIII) 365-70. 738. 

tA SuRVEY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN BIHAR. 
J. O. Denning, Ph.D. Indian Witness. 
1913. (June 26) 486-8. 739. 

This article is published also in Conference, 
1913- (May) 34-7. 

{SURVEY AND OccuPaTION, with special 
reference to unoccupied fields in Bengal. 
W. Carey. Indian Witness. 1913. (May 
15) 368-9, 376; (May 22) 389, 398; (May 
29) 407-8. 740. 

tTHE CHILDREN oF INDIA: an Opportunity 
and a Call. Emily Huntley. L.M.S. 
Chronicle. 1913. (Aug.) 171-7. 747. 

{WHY IS THERE DISLOYALTY IN INDIA ? 
Geoffrey Cookson. Nineteenth Century. 
1913. (Aug.) 244-55. 742. 

Contends that the only quarter from which 
light may be expected is ‘the dawn of a new 
spirituality for ourselves and for India.’ 

{TAGORE AND THE RENAISSANCE IN BENGAL. 
C. F. Andrews. Contemporary Review. 
1913. (June) 809-17. 743. 

Sati: A VINDICATION OF THE HINDU WoMAN. 
Dr. Anand Coomaraswamy. 19 pp. Lon- 


don : Sherrat & Hughes. 1913. 744. 
A paper read before the Sociological Society. 


Study. Manmath C. Mallik. xx+314 pp. 
London: Fisher Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 
1913. 749. ” 

This volume by a cultivated Indian barrister 
is a sequel to the author’s A Study in Ideals: 
Great Britain and India published a Bad ago, 
and is concerned chiefly with the relations of 
the two countries named. It is suggestive as 

ting an Indian view of many questions, 
and the writer, who holds that ‘no greater or 
equal opportunity has ever before been offered 
for the attainment of social and political idealism 
than the connexion of Britain with India,’ has 
a broad outlook and wide sympathies. The 
book does not, however, deal with many of the 
d questions involved in the contact of East 
and West, as the title might lead us to expect. 
About 80 pages are devoted to a somewhat 
miscellaneous collection of parallel illustrations 
from eastern and western writers, with the 
object of showing the fundamental unity of 
thought. 
tLa DOMINATION MUSULMANE DANS LE SUD DE 
LINDE. Julien Vinson. Revue du monde 
musulman. 1913. (Juin) 213-40. 750. 


‘SSapHu Hymns. Ahmad Shah. 51 pp. Hamir- 
pur, U.P., India: S.P.G. Mission. 4 annas. 
1913. 75T. ; 

The writer suggests that the poetical literature 
of the Hindu saints contains much ‘which a 
— can safely use in his own devotional 

ours.” 























PANJABI MANUAL®AND} GRAMMAR: a Guide 
to the Colloquial Panjabi of the Northern 
Panjab. Thomas F. Cummings, and T. 
Grahame Bailey, B.D. 752. 

A PRACTICAL BENGALI GRAMMAR. N. S. 
Milne, I.C.S. xvi+561 pp. Calcutta: 
Author, Writers’ Buildings. 1913. 753. 

A new grammar, remarkable for its full treat- 
ment of Bengali idioms. 

BuRMESE STORIES, TEXT, TRANSLATION AND 
Notes. J. E. eC. Vol. I. vii+ 
153 pp. 78. Vol. Il. xi+1or pp. 4s. 


London: Author, 71 Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 1913. 754. 
BuRMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. Joseph Dautre- 


mer. Translated, and with an Introduc- 
tion, by Sir James George Scott, K.C.1.E. 
Illus. 391 pp. London: Fisher Unwin. 
15s. net. I913. 755. 

The writer, now a lecturer in the School of 
Oriental Languages in Paris, was for three years 
French consul at Rangoon. His study of the 
administration in Burma is enlightened, and his 
estimate of the possibilities of the country points 
to an enlarged future. 

THE VILLAGE IN THE JUNGLE. L. S. Woolf. 
307 pp. London: Arnold. §s. net. 1913. 
6 


A realistic story of rural life in Ceylon, reveal- 
ing the thought of the people, their struggle 
against poverty and against the plots and malice 
of their enemies, the haunting fear of evil spirits, 
and the hopelessness of their beliefs. Though 
no missionary intention is expressed this vivid 
study of primitive life has high missionary value. 

See also 804 (C.M.S.); 8z8-24 (Education) ; 
831-2 (Medical); 833 (Literature); 838 
(Unity) ; 840-4 (Religions) ; 849 (Islam) ; 
876 (Text-book). 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mesiems 

{THE BaLKAN WaR AND CHRISTIAN WoRK 
AMONG MosLEeMs. Howard S. Bliss. IRM. 
1913. (Oct.) 643-56. 757. 

{Diz ZUKUNFT DER TURKEI. Johannes Lep- 
sius. Dey Christliche Orient und die Muham- 
tes 1913. (V-VI) 73-01. 
759. 

See p. 778. 

THE OTTOMAN EmpiIRE 1801-1913. William 
Miller. Maps. 547 pp. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d.net. 1913. 


9. 
_A volume in the Cambridge Historical Series 
giving a clear and unbiassed record of the period. 


VIER DEUTSCHE JUNGEN IN Matatia. F. 
Christoffel. 102 S. Diisseldorf: Verlag 
von Langewierche. Zu beziehen durch 
Frau Dr. U. Schroeter, Berlin-Friedenau. 
M.1. 1913. 760. 

Eine Jungenserzdhlung, die lebendig in das 
Leben und Treiben des armenischen Blinder- 
heims in Malatia am Euphrat einfiibrt. 
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tIsLaM UND ISLAM-MIsSION. Missionsinspektor 
Lic. Witte. ZMR. 1913. (V) 129-47; 
(VI) 161-75. 76r. 
t+ DRINGENDE AUFGABEN DER MOHAMMEDANER- 
Mission. Friedrich Wirz. EMM. 1913. 
(VII) 289-97. 762. 
See p. 777. 


See also 722 (China); 730 (Malaysia); 750 
(S. India); 766 (N. Africa); 772 (French 
W. Africa) ; 847-53 (Islam). 


Africa (General) 

COLONIZATION OF AFRICA BY ALIEN RACEs. 
Sir H. H. Johnston. Newedition. Revised 
and considerably enlarged. xvi+505 pp. 
London : Cambridge University Press. 8s. 
net. 1913. 763. 

STRIKING STORIES OF AFRICAN Missions. T. 
Stones. Illus. 96 pp. London: Ham- 
mond. 6d. 1913. 764. 

Brief extracts from the journals of a pioneer 
missionary of the Primitive Methodist Church. 


See also 804 (C.M.S.). 


North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 


Reports By His Majesty's AGENT AND 
ConsuUL-GENERAL ON THE FINANCES, AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND CONDITION OF EGYPT 
AND THE SUDAN IN 1912. Presented to 
both Houses of en oe Command of 
His Majesty, May 1913. (Cd. 6682.) iv+ 
65 pp. London: Wyman. 7d. 
765. 

tLEs MUSULMANES DU NORD DE L’AFRIQUE. 
Ismaél Hamet. Revue du monde musulman. 
1913. (Juin) 280-95. 766. 

L’AME ARABO-BERBERE. Etude sociologique 
sur la société musulmane nord-africaine. 
Victor Trenga. 217 pp. Paris: Geuthner. 
3 fr. 50. 1913. 767. 

A PLACE IN THE Sun (L’Algérie Ensoleillée). 


1913. 


Henry W. Case. Illus. 120 pp. Glasgow : 
Pickering & Inglis. London: Holness. 
New York: Gospel Publ. Ho. 2s. 6d. net. 
1912. 768. 


During three winters spent in Algeria Mr. Case 
visited many missionaries connected with the 
‘Christian Brethren’ and comments sym- 
pathetically on their work. A slight book, but 
pleasant. 

See also 852-3 (Islam). 


West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 


La C6éTE p’IVOIRE CHRETIENNE. R. P. Joh. 
Gorju. 219S. Lyon: Typographie Paquet. 
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Ixom FoLk STORIES FROM SOUTHERN NIGERIA, 
E. Dayrell. ror pp. London: Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute. 5s. 1913. 770. 

L’IsLAM ET LA POLITIQUE MUSULMANE FRAN- 

ISE EN AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE FRANCAISE. 
obert Arnaud. 185 P . Paris: Comité 

de |’ Afrique frangaise. r. 771. 
See also April 1912. Bib. No. 


LEs DEUX CONGO. Selene. ans d’apos- 
tolat au Congo frangais. Mgr. Augouard.— 
Les Origines du Congo belge. Baron Jehan 
de Witte. Préface de M. le Comte A. de 
Mun. Gravures et cartes. 408 pp. Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 4 fr. 1913. 772. 

See review, p. 797- 

TQUELQUES “ge gr LES MONGELIMA, 
Conco BELGE. J. Maes. Anthropos- 
1913. (2, 3) ae 773. 

D’aprés les observations du Rév. P. Steinmetz 
(Congr. des Prétres du Sacré Coeur). 


PORTUGUESE SLAVERY: Britain’s Dilemma. 
ohn H. Harris. 127 pp. London: 
ethuen. Is. net. I913. 774 
Mr. Harris gives in on form careful and 

convincing statements based on personal investi- 
gation, unofficial testimonies and official docu- 
ments which show the existence and grave 
extent of slave-owning and slave-trading. 


See also 884 (Children). 


East Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the J uba) 


WINNING A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. Donald 
Fraser. Intro. by John R. Mott, LL.D. 
illus. 320 pp. London: Seeley Service. 53s. 
net. I9g14. 5: 

A remarkable story of sixteen years’ work 
among the warlike tribe of the Ngoni and the 
Senga and Tumbuka peoples of Central Africa. 
The book is full of keen observation, spiritual 
force, and varied human interest. 

By THE Eguator’s SNowy Peak. A Record 
of Medical Missionary Work and Travel in 
British East Africa. E. May Crawford. 
Illus. 176 pp. London: C.M.S. 2s. 6d. 
net. 1913. 776. 

Freshly written chapters recording the pioneer 
work of Dr. and Mrs. Crawford in the remote 
highlands of Kenia Province. An encouraging 
testimony from the Provincial Commissioner 
to the results of their work is quoted by Bishop 
Peel in the preface. 

AUX RIVES DU TANGANIKA. Mgr. Lechaptois 
(des Péres Blancs). Illus. 282 pp. ger 
(Maison-Carrée): Imprimerie des mission- 
naires d’Afrique. 3 ff. 50. 1913. 777. 

Etude de en es de histoire, de la 
religion des indigénes du Tanganik 

ROMANCE AND REALITY OF icsemeen Lire 
IN NORTHERN Ruopesia. Kate L. Kers- 
well, Illus. 96 pp. London: Hammond. 
6d. 1913. 778. 

Bya Primitive Methodist Missionary. 
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+Diz TABUVORSTELLUNGEN DER WADSCHAGGA, 
ihre Motive und ihre Bedeutung fiir die 
soziale Moral. Missionar Bruno Gutmann. 
AMZ. 1913. (V) 204-14; (VJ) 241-55. 
779. 


tLicHtT UND SCHATTEN IN DER CHRISTENGE- 

MEINDE VON NEUBETHEL. (Usambara.) 
Missionar Résler. AMZ. 1913. (VII) 
Beibl. 49-64. 780. 


tTHe CHurRcH «IN UGanpba. MIII. Tue 
DAUGHTER CHURCHES. Uganda Notes. 
1913. (May) 108-11; IV. ELEMENTARY 
EpDvucaTION. (June) 127-30; V. SECONDARY 
EDucATION. (July) 160-4. 781. 


;DIE EUCHARISTISCHE ERZIEHUNG IN DER 
UGANDAMISSION. Die _ hkatholischen Mis- 
sionen. 1913. (Juni) 213-5; (Juli) 
242-4. 782. 

See also 678 (Biography); 836 (Church, 
Uganda). 

South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezt rivers) 


HIsToRY OF THE BasutTo. Ancient and 
Modern. Compiled by D. Fred Ellenberger, 
V.D.M., and written in English by J. C. 
Macgregor. 396 pp. London: Caxton 
Publ. Co. 7s. 6d. net. 1913. 783. 

See review, p. 794. 

STUDIES IN THE SOUTHERN STATES FROM A 
SoutH AFRICAN PoINT OF VIEW. Four 
Lectures delivered under the Auspices of 
the Natal Native Affairs Committee. 
Maurice S. Evans,C.M.G. 37 pp. Durban: 
Robinson & Co. 1913. 784. 

See review, p. 794. 

+ RECENT PosITION OF NATIVE AFFAIRS IN THE 
Union oF SoutH ArFrica. A Plea for the 
Scientific Study of Race Relations. Maurice 
S. Evans. Journal of the African Society. 
1913. (July) 343-53. 785. 

{DIE KATHOLISCHE MISSION IN DEUTSCH- 
SUDWESTAFRIKA. Dr. J. Pietsch. Koloniale 
Monatsblaiter. 1913. (V) 225-9. 786. 


Madagascar 
¢Istam In MapaGcascar. G. Mondain. MW. 
1913. (July) 257-61. 787. 
See also 680 (Biography). 


America and the West Indies 


A Sera HIsTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 

njamin G. Brawley. xvi+247 pp. New 

You The Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 
1913. ” 788. 

A readable and authoritative account of the 
American slave as he has evolved into the 
citizen of to-day. The writer, who is Dean of 
Atlanta Baptist College, has had ample oppor- 
tunity to study the Negro at first hand. The 
value of missions for the black man is demon- 





E! 








di strated by what has been accomplished in less 
1€ than two centuries, only fifty years of which 
an. have been really helpful to the race as a whole. 
55. Negro achievements in literature, art and 


invention, recorded in the last chapter, are 
o ee of better things in America and in 
—_ Africa. 





I 1) New TRAIts In Mexico. Carl Lumholtz. 
Illus. Maps. 411 pp. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 15s. net. 1913. 789. 
HE An account of one year’s exploration (1909-10) 
les. in the arid and little known districts of Arizona 
RY and Mexico near the north of the Gulf of Cali- 
RY fornia. Mr. Lumholtz writes observantly and 
sympathetically of the Papago and other 
Indians, many of whom are still heathen. 
-% A CHURCH IN THE WiLDs. W. Barbrooke 
i) Grubb. Edited by H. T. Morrey Jones. 
ali) Illus. 287 pp. London: Seeley Service. 
New York: Dutton. 5s. net. 1914. 790. 
ch, A popular account of the establishment of the 
South American Mission amongst the hitherto 
savage and intractable natives of the Paraguayan 
Chaco. Mr. Grubb’s previous book An Unknown 
People in an Unknown Land was reviewed in 
nd IRM. Jan. 1912. 
er, DE ZENDING DER BROEDERGEMEENTE IN 
C. SURINAME 1863-1913. R. Voullaire. 16 
on blz. Zeist: Broedergemeente. f 0.10. 
1913. 79. 
A semi-centenary report. In 1863 slavery 
A was abolished in Surinam. 
ur LEZINGEN GEHOUDEN MET HET O0OG OP HET 
of GOUDEN EMANCIPATIEJUBILEE. R. Voul- 
ee. laire. 104 blz. Paramaribo: Kersten & 
n: Co. £0.60. I913. 792. 

Lectures on the history, labour, character and 
culture, and the recreations of the emancipated 
slaves in Surinam. The last chapters deal with 

he the racial question and religion. 
ice EN CANOT ET EN TRAfNEAU A CHIENS PARMI LES 
ty. INDIENS CREE ET SALTEAUX. E. R. Young. 
Trad. Mme. Thouvenot. Illus. 366 pp. 
, Toulouse : Société des publications morales 
ae et religieuses. 2fr. 1913. 793. 
“ See also 677, 68r (Biography); 702 (Negro) ; 
826 (Hampton) ; 871 (Mexico). 
Other Fields 
W. Tue LAND OF THE BLUE Poppy: Travels of 
a Naturalist in Eastern Tibet. + 
Ward. Illus. 296pp. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. net. 1913. 794. 
A book of great charm and interest. Though 
20. it has little direct mission bearing it throws 
ew : welcome light on life in the little known regions 
et. where China, Tibet, Assam, and Burma converge. 
THE StorRY OF THE NEW ZEALAND MISSION. 
the Eugene Stock, D.C.L. With a a 
he mentary Chapter on the New Zealand C. M. 
of Association by the Right Rev. C. O. Mules, 
D.D. 77 pp. London: C.M.S. Nelson: 
"he New Zealand C. M. Assoc. Depét. 1s. 1913. 


795: 
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This completed chapter in the history of 
missions has many parallels and lessons for 
to-day. In the last heater Bishop Mules gives 
an account of the New Zealand Church Missionary 
Association, founded twenty-one years ago, 
which now supports thirteen missionaries in the 
foreign field. 


{tMISSIONARY WoRK IN SIBERIA. Prof. Alexe 


Yakovlev. EW. 1913. (July) 254-69. 796. 
See p. 780. 


See also 846 (Lamaism). 


The Jews 


THE JEws oF To-pay, Dr. Arthur Ruppin. 


Trans. by M. Bentwich with Introd. by 
—— Jacobs. xxii+310 pp. London: 

ell. 6s. net. 1913. 797. 

Full of information on almost every aspectZof 
modern Judaism. Its aim is to show that 
‘Zionism is not a mere national or chauvinistic 
caprice, but the last desperate stand of the 
Jews against annihilation,’ by the threatened 
assimilation to Gentile surroundings. Dr. 
Jacobs does not think Zionism is the panacea, 
—— he brings out the intense interest of the 

ook. 


THE JEWS AND MODERN CaPITALISM. Werner 


Sombart. Trans. with notes by M. Epstein. 
402 pp. London: Fisher Unwin. 15s. 
net. 1913. § 

A brilliant attempt to show that the Jews have 
always been so closely connected with capitalism 
that the commercial life and activity of a nation 
may be measured by its treatment of them. 


Diz JUDEN UND DAs EvanceLium. Ausser- 


ungen hervorragender evangelischer Christen 
der Gegenwart. Veranlasst und zum Er- 
wagen fiir Christen und Juden heraus- 
gegeben von G. M. Léwen. Schriften des 
Institutum Judaicum in Berlin. Nr. 42. 
47 S. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. 75 Pfg. 
1913. 799. 

Short statements on the aims and methods of 
Missions to the Jews by twenty-eight persons 
who are not directly engaged in missionary work, 
and all of whom, with one exception, appear to 
be Germans. Among them we notice the names 
of Professors Kittel and Strack, Dr. Zéckler, 
and Fraulein Elisabeth Delitzsch, granddaughter 
of the famous writer. 


See also 855-8 (Judaism). 


Orientals in the West 


{CHRISTIAN WORK FOR ORIENTALS IN AMERICA. 


George W. Hinman. MRW. 1913. (July) 
501-10. 800. 


EuROPE AND THE Far East. 1506-1912. Sir 


R. K. Douglas. Revised and corrected 
with an additional chapter (1904-1912) by 
J. H. Longford. 487 pp. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 6s. 6d. net. 
1913. Sor. 
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*¢Dr. Jom R. Motts MISSIONSKONFERENZEN 
in Asten. D. Dr. Julius Richter. AMZ. 
1913. (VII) 289-98. 802. 

REPORT OF THE C.M.S. DELEGATION TO THE 
Far East 1912-13. Prepared for presenta- 
tion to the Committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society by Cyril Bardsley and F. 
Baylis. Maps. 198 pp. London: C.M.S. 
Is. 6d. net. 1913. 803. 


+tTHE PRESENT POSITION OF THE C.M.S. IN 
Arrica, IN INpDIA, IN CHINA, IN JAPAN. 
CMR. 1913. (July) 412-30. 804. 

JAHRBUCH UBER DIE DEUTSCHEN KOLONIEN. 
VI. Jahrgang. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Karl Schneider. 264 S. Essen: Bae- 
deker. M. 5. 1913. 805. 


DIg KATHOLISCHEN MISSIONEN IN DEN DEUT- 
SCHEN SCHUTZGEBIETEN. Prof. Dr. J. 
Schmidlin. 304S. Miinsteri.W.: Aschen- 
dorff. M. 7.50; geb.M.9. 1913. 806. 

Eine sehr reich illustrierte, gut geschriebene, 
popularwissenschaftlich gehaltene Darstellung 
der gesamten katholischen Missionen in den 
deutschen Kolonien mit Streiflichtern auf die 
evangelischen Missionen und die Kolonialpolitik. 

Tue Concise C.M.S. AtLas. 28pp. London: 
C.M.S. 6d.net. 1913. 807. 


See also 684, 685, 700. 


VI. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 

tINDIGENOUS CHRISTIANITY. Lord William 
Gascoyne-Cecil. IRM. 1913. (Oct.) 722- 
32. 808. 

tFoREIGN Missions A CONSTRUCTIVE INTER- 
PRETATION OF CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES. R. 
E. Speer, D.D. Constructive Quarterly. 
1913. (Sept.) 544-70. 809. 

THE MODERN MIsSIONARY CRISIS. James 
Pickett. 283 pp. London: Hammond. 
2s. 6d. 1913. 870. 

The Hartley Lectures to the Primitive 
Methodist Church for 1912, based mainly on the 
Edinburgh Reports. The book is well-written 
and well-arranged in three divisions: the Crisis ; 
its Challenge (to a new vision and conception, 
a new apprehension of obstacles, a new co- 
operation, etc.) ; and its Consequences. 

See also 686. 


Vil. The Training and 
Qualifications of Missionaries 


REPORT OF THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY PREPARA- 
TION (for North America) held in New York 
City, December 6, 1912. 95 pp. Published 
by order of the Board, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 5ocents. 1913. 812. 

Contains valuable material including the 
reports of special committees on the practice 
of boards in the preparation of candidates, 





present facilities for training, courses of reading, 
and _ fundamental qualifications for missionary 
work. 

tTHE PREPARATION OF MISSIONARIES AT Home 
AND ON THE MIssION Figitp. Harlan P, 
Beach. IRM. 1913. (Oct.) 733-50. 812. 

Based on wide personal enquiry and a com- 
parative survey of the findings of nineteen of the 
Continuation Committee Conferences in the East. 

WANTED A LIBERAL MIssSIONARY POLICY 
ON LANGUAGE Stupy. JE. (Aug.) 1913. 
345-7, Cf. 348-51, 357-71. 813. 

This number of the Japan Evangelist, which 
contains several papers on the subject of lan- 
guage study besides the editorial noted above, 
deserves the attention of those interested in the 
promotion of language schools. 

TLANGUAGE MASTERY: ITS RELATION TO 
Missions. Thomas F. Cummings. Bible 
Magazine. 1913. (July) 493-502. 8r4. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic Work 


tRurRAL EvANGELIzATION. A Symposium. 
JE. 1913. (June) 273-82. 8rs5. 

tEVANGELISTIC WorRK IN Museums. J. S. 
Whitewright. CR. 1913. (May) 271-5. 
816. 

See also 829, 83r (Medical). 


Christian Education 
China 

TEVANGELISTIC WorK IN MiIsstIon SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. George D. Wilder. CR. 
1913. (May) 275-81. 817. 

See also 719 (Effect of Revolution). 

India 

tInp1a’s DEMAND FoR Mass-EDUCATION, AND 
HER QUEST FOR THE ‘ IDEAL UNIVERSITY.’ 
J. P. Haythornthwaite. EW. 1913. (July) 
308-32. 878. 

For previous article see IRM. 1913. (Apr.) 
Bib. No. 352. 

¢THE UNIVERSITY AND THE VERNACULARS. 
E. Monteith Macphail. Madras Christian 
a Magazine. 1913. (May) = 567-76. 
19. se 

tPROPOSED UNITED ARTS COLLEGE FOR 
WoMEN. Miss Lawson. HF. 1913. (July) 
246-53. 820. 

{CO-OPERATION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND 
MISSIONS IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
Epucation. W. J. Hatch. HF. 1913. 
(June) 206-15. 82r. 

{MissionaRyY EpucaTIon 1n Inpia. A. G. 
Fraser. Coustructive Quarterly. 1913. 
Sept. 571-83. 822. 

CHRISTIAN EpucaTion IN INDIA. SCOTLAND’S 
SHARE IN It. James M. Russell, D.D. 
40 pp. Edinburgh: Mission Study Council 
of U.F. Church. 3d. 1913. 823. 
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REPORT OF THE Dacca UNIVERSITY Com- 


MITTEE 1912. Illus, 283 BP. age 
Bengal Secretariat Book Depét. R. 
6s. I912. 824. 

Africa 
See 781 (Uganda). 

General 


Compete RENDU DU DEUXIEME CONGRES 
INTERNATIONAL D’EDUCATION MORALE A LA 


HavE, 22-27 Aofit, 1912. 215 pp. La 
Haye: Martinus Nijhoff. gld. 2; 3s. 4d. 
1913. 825. 


industrial Missions 
¢THe Hampton INsTITUTE TRADE SCHOOL. 
Southern Workman. 1913. (May) 271-9. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL TO THE 
TRUSTEES OF HAMPTON INsTITUTE. Ibid. 
289-308. 826. 


Medical Missions 
{MEDICAL EDuUCATION IN CHINA. Thomas 
Cochrane, M.B., C.M. Co-OPERATION WITH 
THE CHINESE IN MEDICAL EDUCATIONAL 
Work. P. J. Todd, M.D. Co-oPERATION 
WITH THE CHINESE IN MEDICAL EDUCATION. 
Dr. Dugald Christie, C.M.G. MEDICAL 
EDUCATION: A REVOLUTION NECESSARY 
IN Megpicat Mission Poticy. Thomas 
Gillison, M.B.,C.M. China Medical Journal. 
1913. (May) 129-58. 827. 
tA SANITARY PROPAGANDA FOR’ CHINA. 
Elliott I. Osgood, M.D. THE SANITARY 
ORGANIZATION OF CHINA. Arthur Stanley, 
M.D. MeEpIcaL INSPECTION IN CHINESE 
Scuoots. Richard A. Bolt, M.D. Sanita- 
TION IN SouTH CHINA. Li Shu Fan, M.B., 
Ch.B. China Medical Journal. 1913. 
(July) 199-231. 828. 
tHow Brst TO PRESENT CHRISTIAN TRUTH 
TO ouR Patients. D. Duncan Main, 


F.R.C.P. China Medical Journal. 1913. 
(May) 171-6. 829. 
{MEDICAL MISSION WoRK FOR JAPAN. Theo. 


Bliss,M.D. JE. 1913. (July) 315-7. 83o. 
{MEDICAL WoRK AND EVANGELISM. P. W. 
Harrison. Medical Missions in India. 
1913. (Apr.) 13-7. 832. 
¢THe MEDICAL Mission ‘ FINDINGS’ AT 
CALCUTTA. Macphail. Medical 
Miss. in India. 1913. (Apr.) 35-7. 832. 
See also 776 (Brit. E. Africa). 
Christian Literature 
¢CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN THE East. I. IN 
APAN. . Gullick. Il. In Cura. 
. A. Cornaby. III. In Inpia. N. Mac- 
nicol. IRM. 1913. (Oct.) 690-721. 833. 
{X. The Church in the Mission Field 
tGEMEINDEERZIEHUNG UND KIRCHENZUCHT. 


Missionar E. Fries. AMZ. 1913. (VI) 
255-64; (VIII) 358-65. 834. 
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{De KERKELIJKE Tucnt. J. H. Neumann. 
MNZG. 1913. (LVII*) 103-12. 835. 
The author of this article (Church Discipline) 
is a missionary in Deli (Sumatra). 


{THE NATIVE ANGLICAN CHURCH OF UGANDA. 


CMR. 1913. (July) 431-8. 836. 
See also 780 (German E. Africa); 781-2 
(Uganda); 790 (S. America); 795 (New 


Zealand); 808 (Indigenous Christianity) ; 
838 (India). 


X. Co-operation and Unity 


{WIE IST EIN FRIEDLICHES NEBENEINANDER- 
WIRKEN DER KATHOLISCHEN UND PRO- 
TESTANTISCHEN MISSIONEN IN DEN 
KOLONIEN MOGLICH ? Prof. Dr. Schmidlin. 


ZM. 1913. (III) 186-99. 837. 
See p. 782. 

{THE UNitTy OF THE INDIAN CHURCH. R. 
Gordon Milburn. Indian Interpreter. 1913. 
(July) 67-80. 838. 

¢TrRvuE Unity. Henry M. Woods, D.D. 
DANGERS OF SUPERFICIAL UNION. Right 
Rev. L. H. — D.D. CR. 1913. 


(June) 335-42. 839. 
See also 696 (Brit. Miss. Societies). 


Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 
See 756 (Ceylon); 770, 775, 777, 
(Africa). 


Religions of india 

{RELIGIOUS CHANGES IN INDIA DURING THE 
BritisH Periop. S. K. Rudra. EW. 1913. 
(July) 290-307. 840. 

{CHRISTIANITY AND THE INDIAN EMPHASIS 
IN REticion. Sydney Cave. Madras 
Christian College Magazine. 1913. (July) 
I-15. 841. 

{THE PRESENTATION OF THE GOSPEL TO 
Hinpus. H.A.Popley. HF. 1913. (July) 


779 


253-65. 842. ‘ 

+ THe AryASAmMAy. The Round Table. 1913. 
Sept. 614-36. 843. 

HYMNS TO THE GoppEss. Arthur and Ellen 
Avalon. xii+179 pp. London: Luzac. 
4s. net. 1913. 844. 


This volume contains translations from various 
sources of thirty hymns to the great goddess of 
the Sakta sects of Hinduism. Most of them are 
here translated for the first time. 


PsaALMS OF THE EARLY Buppuists. Vol. II. 
Psalms of the Brethren. Mrs. Rhys Davids. 


lii+446 pp. London: Published for the 
Pali ext Bociety by Henry Frowde. fos. 
net. 1913. 845. 
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{THe CENTRALIZING, CIVILIZING, AND ABSORB- 
ING PowER OF LAMAISM IN TIBET. J. 
H. Edgar. CR. 1913. (July) 411-20. 846. 


¢TuHe Vitat Forces oF CHRISTIANITY AND 
IstamM.— VII. Duncan B. Macdonald. 
IRM. 1913. (Oct.) 657-73. 847. 

CHRONOGRAPHIA ISLAMICA. Ossia. Riassunto 
Chronologica. Compiled by L. Caetani. 
256 pp. London: Williams & Norgate. 
20s. 1913. 848. 

THE DocrTRINE OF Man. W. R. W. Gardner. 
48 pp. C.L.S. India. 6d. 1913. 849. 

A careful study of the doctrine of man as it is 

developed in the Koran. 


¢tSur'an ADDITIONS TO THE Koran. W. St. 
Clair Tisdall, D.D. MW. 1913. (July) 
227-41. 850. 

{THe Clock, THE CALENDAR AND THE KoRAN. 
S. M. Zwemer, D.D. MW. 1913. (July) 
262-74. 851. 


tSarnt WorsuHIP IN NorTH AFrica. Prof. E. 
Montet. MW. 10913. (July) 242-5. 852. 

{THE Zarin Ecypt. I. Anna Y. Thompson. 
II. Elisabet Franke. MW. 1913. (July) 
275-89. 853. 

See also 730-r (Malaysia); 761%; 762; 7772 
(French E. Africa) ; 787 (Madagascar). 


Other Religions 
MoDERN THEOSOPHY TESTED. W. St. Clair 
Tisdall, D.D. 35 pp. London: World’s 
Evangelical Alliance. 3d. 1913. 854. 


Judaism 


JUDENTUM UND JUDENCHRISTENTUM IN Jus- 
TIns DIALOG MIT TRYPHO. Nebst einer 
Collation der Pariser Handschrift Nr. 450. 
Adolf Harnack. Texte und Untersuchung- 
en 39.1. 52S. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. 
M. 3. 10913. 855. as 

All scientific students of missions to the Jews 
will welcome this essay, for it is the perennial 
ift of the Berlin theologian not only to throw 
ight on dark places, but also to point out diffi- 
culties and raise fresh questions. And much in 
the Dialogue with Trypho is far from easy. 

Dre LIEBESTATIGKEIT IM JUDENTUM. Paul 
Goodman. Volkschriften uber die jiidische 
Religion. I. Jahrgang. VI. Heft. Ao 
Frankfurt a.M.: Kauffmann. 80 g. 
1913. 856. 

A comprehensive and trustworthy sketch of 
the position of love and kindness in the Jewish 





religion of all ages. The author naturally 
claims that Christianity shows no advance on | 
Judaism, but forgets that in practical philan- 
thropy they ‘have influenced other. 
DELITZSCH- BIBLIOGRAPHIE. Zur Feier des 
100-jahrigen Geburtstages zusammengestellt 


von P. Levertoff. 12 S. Leipzig: In- 
stitutum Delitzschianum. 2d. 1913. 857, 

The great scholar and friend of we -w was 
indefatigable in work for them. The only 
omissions that we have noticed in the list are 
those of the English translations of Jesus und 
Hillel by Mrs. Philip Monkhouse, 1877, and of 
Ernste Fragen an die_Gebildeten$jiid. Religion by 
W. C. Daland, 1890. 

Jupaism. Ephraim Levine. 94 pp. London 
& Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack. New 
York: Dodge Publ. Co. 6d. 1913. 858. 

An extraordinarily able résumé of Judaismfin 
its history and present state. Though the 
author is a Jew, no Christian can be offended by 
his tone in describing Christianity. 


General 


TEXTBUCH ZUR RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE. Unter 
Mitwirkung von H. Grapow, H. Haas, H. 
= B. Landsberger, H. Oldenberg, u.a. ; 

erausgegeben von D. Edr. Lehmann, 372 
S. Leipzig: A. Deichert. M. 6; geb. 
M. 7.20. I912. : 

In der Sammlung theologischer Lehrbiicher. 
Eine musterhafte, kurze Zusammenstellung von 
Texten aus den Religionsurkunden aller Lander 
und Vélker, speziell “4 Hilfsbuch fiir Vorlesungen 
liber die Religionsgeschichte. 

RELIGIONS AND RELIGION. A Study of the 
Science of Religion, Pure and Applied. 
J. Hope Moulton, D.D. 212pp. London: 
C. H. Kelly. 3s. 6d. 1913. 860. ‘ 

See review, p. 804. 

{CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN THEIR RELATION TO 
THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN THE NON-CHRISTIAN 
Wortp. Dr. Julius Richter. CMR. 1913. 
(Aug.) 461-6. 867. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE CHARACTER OF 
CHRIST TO NON-CHRISTIAN Races. An 
Apology for Christian Missions. C. H. 
Robinson. New Issue. 200 pp. London: 
Longmans. Is. net. 1913. 862. 


AcTEs pu IVe ConGcrts INTERNATIONAL 
D'HISTOIRE DES RELIGIONS. Tenu a Leide 
du 9-13 Septembre 1912. 172 pp. Leide: 
Brill. 2 florins. 1913. 863. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 

of Missions 

tA Mopg oF ApproacH. The _ Barrows 
Lectures on ‘Social Programmes in the 
West.” Charles R. Henderson. IRM. 
1913. (Oct.) 765-72. 864. 

{VERHALTNIS ZWISCHEN STAAT UND MISSION 
IN DEN SPANISCHEN KOLONIEN IM Ig. UND 
20. JAHRHUNDERT. M. Merry del Val. 
Koloniale Rundschau. 1913. (VI) 330-2. 
865. 

InsTITUT COLONIAL INTERNATIONAL. Compte 
Rendu de la Session tenue 4 Londres les 6, 7 
et 8 Maitg13. 6oopp. Bruxelles: Institut 
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Colonial International. Paris: A. Challamel. account of Mexico where the writer was formerly 
London: Luzac. 138. 1913. 866. a missionary. The chapters on the intellectual 
The Institut Colonial International is a body| awakening of the nineteenth century and upon 
composed of distinguished public men, the number the Protestant movement are most to the 
of active members being limited to 70. Oneofthe | point. Little is said of the Indians and fof 
aye subjects discussed at its meeting inLondon Mexicans of mixed blood. 
peer ng He ny pe od ie yp pa Tue Kinc's Business. A Study of Increased 
on this subject by Consul E. Vohsen of Germany Efficiency for Women’s Societies. Maud W. 


and C. J. Hasselman of Holland and the discussion | Raymond. 287 pp. West Medford, Mass. : 
which followed are given in this Report, pp. Central Committee on United Study of Mis- 


237-315. sions. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 
See also 709 (Far East); 735 (Social Work in 1913. 872. ‘ 
India) ; 757 (Balkan War); 758 (Turkey) ; An able presentation of the highly developed 
774 (Portuguese Slavery) ; 784-5 (S. Africa,| methods and organization of the Women's 


. Boards of North America. Members of com- 
Race) ; 806 (German Protectorates). mittees and office holders may find the chapters 


suitable for use in study circles; all home 

XV. Missionary Education workers will find them rich in suggestion and 
Publications high ideal. 

Principles and Methods THE SPIRITOF JAPAN. G.H.Moule. London: 

THE LEADER OF A MISSION STUDY CIRCLE. United Council for Missionary Education. 

55 Edinburgh: Church of Scotland, and Also from British Missionary Societies. 

Mission Study Council of U.F. Church. 3d. Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. 1913. 873. 

1913. 867. A well-written, well-edited text-book, interesting 

Misstonany Epucation Szrms. No. ; from first to last, but not always successful in 


p itions 
MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN THE SUNDAY is pn Hh = thes rahe ceauiibingec ad 


ScHOOL. 45 pp. Edinburgh: Church of 
Scotland, and Mission Study Council of | /#= Kincpom in THe Paciric. F. H. L. 
U.F. Church of Scotland. 3d. 1913. 868, | Paton. 152 PP. London : United Council 
A useful collection of practical suggestions | fr Missionary Education. Also from British 


with an introduction on the contribution of mis- Missionary Societies. 1s. net. 1913. 874. 
sionary education to boys and girls. An elementary text-book for adults by the 
M H L son of John G. Paton. Some of the simple 
ISSIONARY HELPS FOR JUNIOR LEADERS. vigorous chapters are almost over-full of thrilling 
Margaret T. Applegarth and N. Prescott. biographical sketches. Mr. Paton makes a 
Illus. 96 pp. West Medford, Mass. : powerful appeal to the Christian conscience and a 
Central Committee on United Study of clear case for the future of the Pacific. The 
Missions. 25 cents. 1913. 869. book would have gained much by a clearer 


Useful suggestions for interesting young] geographical arrangement. 
— 4 Le object work is good, the materials | Yarns or SourH SEA Piongers. Basil 
o be used are simple, the directions clear. e - a z : 
recitations, songs = verses are mere doggerel. gi way A eae = gga beg 
Mission Study Text-Booke United Council for Missionary Education. 
Tue EMERGENCY 1N CuIna. F. L. Hawks| Also from British Missionary Societies. 
Pott. Illus. xii+309 pp. New York:| 6d. net. 1913. 875 


Missionary Education Movement. Also from A book that will help scout-masters and others 
American Missionary Societies. 50 cents.| © Use the opportunity of the *camp-fire yarn 
1913. 870. for virile missionary teaching. 

The best summary yet published of the results | INDIEN sAsom MISSIONSFALT—TILL LEDNING 
of the recent revolution in their industrial, FOR MISSIONSSTUDIEKRETSAR. E. och J. 
commercial, social, religious and missionary Rinman. 102 S. Stockholm: Evang. 
relations. The chapters on religious conditions| Fosterlands-Stiftelsens Férlags-Expedition. 


in China and the present and future of the s 

Chinese Church are deeply significant. The Kr. 0.75. 1913. 976. 

book has also peculiar value as a text-book; Children’s Li t 

each chapter lends itself to lively and profitable ren’e Literature 

discussion. TALKs ON Japan. Constance E. Padwick. 
Mexico To-pay: Social, Political, and Re-| 27 pp. London: Y.P.M.M. and British 

ligious Conditions. G. B. Winton. Illus. ey Sasintics. -. 1913. 877. ac 

maps. _ : Missi or the use of the teacher; well adapted to 

lg llirpga Ren pages the interests of boys and girls of eight to twelve 

paper, 35 cents 1913 871 . years of age. The envelope of accessories in- 

ot one of the strongest text-books issued by ago sang and models of Japanese houses 
the Missionary Education Movement. It gives g- , 
a general rather than a strictly missionary | THE YOouNG CHINA HunTERS. A Trip to 
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mowed by a Class of Juniors. Isaac T. 
and. 


Head Illus. 85 pp. West Medford, 
Mass. : Central Committee on United Study 
of Missions. 1912. 878. 


Davip LivinGsTONE, MISSIONARY, EXPLORER 
AND PHILANTHROPIST. Arthur Lincoln. 
114 pp. London: The Pilgrim Press. 6d. 
net. 1913. 879. 

The book is readable and its price commends 
it for circulation among boys in Bible classes, 
brigades, etc. To illustrate a 6d. book in colours 
was daring, and in the case of Livingstone’s 
portrait it were better left undone. 


LIVINGSTONE THE EMPIRE BUILDER, or Set 
under the Cross. Staunton Batty. 
128 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 880. 

A story showing how lessons on David Living- 
stone given to country children in a church 
school resulted in the missionary observance of 
Empire Day. 

LivINGsTONE DER PFADFINDER. _ Basil 
Mathews. Ubersetzt von Luise Ohler. 
Illus. 152S. Basel: Miss. Buchh. M.1, 80; 
geb. M. 2.40. 1913. 9881. 


JUGENDLICHE STREITER. Eine Erzahlung fiir 
Kinder und Anleitung wie deutsche Knaben 
und Madchen ihren kleinen braunen, 
schwarzen und gelben’ Briidern und 
Schwestern auf der ganzen Welt helfen 
kénnen. Elisabet Franke. 134S. Frank- 
_ a.M.: Verlag Orient. M. 2.80. 1912. 

2. 


HEIDENKINDER IN Jesu Licut. Erzahlungen 
mit Bildern. F. Plinzner. 143 S. Frank- 
furt a.M.: Verlag Orient. Br. M. 1.25; 
geb.M.2. 1912. 883. 


ConGoLaND. A Book for Young People. 
Kenred Smith. Introd. by Sir H. H, 
Johnston. Illus. 78 pp. London: The 
Carey Press. 2s. 6d. net. 1913. 884. 
Crowded with interesting details and pictures ; 
rather disjointed, and probably appealing in 
different parts to children of different ages. The 
book is never dull. 


By THE RIVERS OF AFRICA FROM CAPE TOWN TO 


Ucanpna. Annie R. Butler. Illus. 154 pp. 
London: R.T.S. 1s. 6d. net. 1913. 885, 


MIssIONARY HEROES IN NORTH AND SOUTH 
America. True Stories of the Intrepid 
Bravery and Stirring Adventures of Mission- 
aries with Uncivilized Man, Wild Beasts, 
and the Forces of Nature in the two Con- 
tinents of America. J. C. Lambert, D.D. 
Illus. 170 pp. London: Seeley. ts. 6d. 
1913. 886. 


Van SLAAF TOT EVANGELIST ‘ PETRUS KAFIAR.’ 
. L. D. van der Roest. 61 blz. Utrecht: 
endingsvereeniging. f 0.20. 1913. 887. 
The story of a Papuan convert. 


Two THOUSAND MILEs FOR A BOOK. 25 pp. 
SUNLIGHT OR CANDLELIGHT. 28 pp. 
KANJANDU. 40 pp. Helen L. Willcox. 
New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment. Each, 25 cents. 1913. 888. 

Further experiments in the use of the dramatic 
element in religious education. 


THE PIONEER PortFoLi0o. Collotype Por- 
traits of Pioneer Missionaries of the L.M.S. : 
London: L.M.S. 3s. net. 1913. 889. 

Size 17 in. by 12 in., suited for framing in 
Sunday schools. 





Missionsgeschichten mit Bildern fiir Kinder. 


ABBREVIATION OF 


AMZ =Aligemeine Missions-Zettschrift. 
CMR =Church Missionary Review. 

CR =Chinese Recorder. 

EM =Die Evangelischen Missionen. 
EMM =£vangelisches Missions-Magasin. 
EW =The East and The West. 

HF =Harvest Field. 

IRM =/nternational Review of Missions, 


See also 688-9 ; 760. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 


RD =Journal of Race Development. 
INZG=Mededeelingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap. 
MRW =WMissionary Review of the World. 
MW =Moslem World. 
ZMR =Zettschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religions- 
wissenschaft. 
ZM = =Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 





JE =Japan Evangelist. 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 














INDEX TO VOLUMES I. AND IL. 


[The titles of articles are printed in small capitals. 


Administration, THE SHARE OF WOMEN IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF MIssSIONS, i 674-87. 
See also Home Base, Finance. 

Africa— 

Survey of 1912, ii 45-61 ; RECENT GERMAN 
RESEARCH IN AFRICAN LANGUAGES, i 312-8 ; 
training in languages of, ii 255-68 ; religions 
of, ii 591-4; Islam in, see Mohammedanism ; 
Church in, see Church in mission field ; book 
reviews, ii 382-7, 398-400, 591-4. See also 
Basutoland, Congo, Egypt, French West 
Africa, German East Africa, Morocco, 
Nigeria, Portuguese West Africa, South 
Africa, Sudan, Uganda. 

America, see North America, South America. 

Anglican Church, Bishop Whitehead on, and 
unity, ii 367-8. 

Animism and Islam, i 452-73. See also 
Primitive peoples. 

Australia, growth of missionary interest, 
ii 70-1 ; work among aborigines, ii 63. 


Babi-Baha’i Movement, i 284, 360-1, 546-51. 

Balkan War, ii 41-3; BALKAN WAR AND 
CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG MOSLEMS, ii 
643-56. 

“rn ii 486-500 ; book review, i 741-2, 
li 789-9 

Bataks, growth of Church among, i 20-43; 
book review, i 346-8. 

Bible translation and distribution, Africa, ii 48 ; 
Basutoland, ii 500; China, ii 23; Japan, 
ii II, 126-7, 138, 144; Jews, ll 64; 
Chosen, i 417, _ Livingstonia, ii 254 ; 
New Hebrides, ii 63 ; Turkish Empire, ii 43 ; 
West Africa, i 248-9 ; THE WorRD AND THE 
Wor Lp (Hist. Cat. of B. & F.B.S.), ii 83-95 ; 
book review, i 156-9. 

Bibliography, i 178-92, 367-79, 565-72, 
750-60, ii 198-208, 403-16, 611-24, 814-26. 

Boards of Study for the Preparation of Mis- 
sionaries, Great Britain, i 66, 112-6, 365, 
ii 65-6, 735-6; North America, i 66-7, 
113-4, li 66, 735. 

Borneo, i 166-7. 

Buddhism, pa ON of, in Chosen, i 433; place 
of, under Chinese Republic, ii 631-2; book 
yy i 541-4, 716-20, ii 181-6. See also 

apan 

Burma, ii 40. 


For names of authors, see p. 832.] 


Canada, see North America. 

Ceylon, Survey of, 1912, ii 35, 38, 40; book 
reviews, see Buddhism. 

China— 

Survey of 1912, ii 14-25. 

Political situation, i 13-4, 125-6, 381, 391-2, 
ii 14-20, 357-8, 388-90, 806-8 ; INFLUENCE 
OF THE REVOLUTION ON RELIGION IN 
CHINA, li 625-42. 

Religious liberty in, i 294-5, 381, 391. 

Religions of, i 716-23. See also Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Mohammedanism, Taoism. 

NEEDs OF NEw Era IN CHINA, i 294-311. 

CONTINUATION COMMITTEE CONFERENCES 
IN CHINA, ii 501-19; China Continuation 
Committee, ii 505-6, 518. 

Church in, organization of, i 303-4, 358, 
ii 509-10, 515-8, 746-7 ; CHINESE CHURCH 
IN RELATION TO ITS IMMEDIATE TASK, 
i 381-92 ; book review, i 732. 

Education, i 13-4, 356-7, 556-7, 587-600, 
ii 20-2; CHINA AND EDUCATION, i 125- 
39; OPPORTUNITY AND NEED FOR THE 
MISSION SCHOOL IN CHINA, i 587-600; 
women’s education, i 357-8, 534-8. 

Language Training, i 120-2, ii 24, 557, 736-7. 

Christian Literature in, i 385, 600, ii 23, 
702-11, 759-62. 

Book reviews, i 149-54, 331-4, 534-41, 
one 732, ii 388-96, 598-600, 806-10, 

812-3 

See pe Co-operation, Education, Govern- 
ments and missions, Women. 

Chosen, Survey of 1912 (Conspiracy Case), 
ii 12-4; growth of Church in, i 412-34, 
ii 736-7; book review, ii 189-91. 

Christian Education, Committee on, i 67-8. 
See Education. 

Christian Literature, i 24, 41-2, 94-5, 248-9, 
385, 424, 600, 698-9, ii 7, 10, 23, 44, 126-7, 
254, 284, 500, 639; Committee on, i 68 ; 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURB IN THE East, ii 
690-721. 

Christianity— 

CHRISTIAN CHALLENGE TO OTHER FAITHS, 

i 659-73 ; attitude towards other faiths, i 

172-3 ; towards Hinduism, i 557-8; CHRISTI- 

ANITY THE ONLY HOPEFUL BASIS FOR 





ORIENTAL CIVILIZATION, ii 417-29; the 
absolute religion, i 90-1; relation to modern 
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thought and life, ii 425-9, 765-72; as an 
educative force, i132; two Japanese views of, 
i 79-97, 654-8 ; Constantine the Great and, 
ii 776-7; book reviews, ii 800-6. See also 
Vital Forces of Christianity. 


Church in the Mission Field— 


GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN THE MISSION 

FIELD. 

Among the Bataks, i 20-43. 

C.M.S. in West Africa, i 240-57. 

Presbyterian and Methodist Missions in 
Korea, i 412-34. 

Telugu Mission of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, i 688-703. 

Archbishop Nicolai and the Russian Ec- 
clesiastical Mission to Japan, ii 126-47. 

Livingstonia Mission, ii 236-54. 

French Mission in Basutoland, ii 486-500. 

Self-government and independence, i 34-40, 

42, 207-8, 251-4, 274, 307-9, 381-02, 
23, 701, 746-7, ii 10, 18-9, 37, 58-9, 
I, 244-9, 383-4, 450, 495-6, 502-3, 510- 
II, 637-8, 674-89, 755-8; self-support, 
1 32-3, 35, 40, 253-4, 382-4, 419-20, 
693-5, 7OI-2, il 10, 58-9, 249-50, 498, 
757-8;  self-propagation, i 37-8, 42, 
248, 251, 417-8, 421-2, 702-3, ii 63, 
126, 239-40; spiritual vitality, i 30-2, 
89-90, 417-22, il 37, 503; organization, 
1 27-9, 252-7, 358, 422-09, 695, 699- 
703, li 35-6, 58-9, 244-0, 490-8 ; finance, 
1 32-4, 254, 308, 694-5, 698; ii 240, 
245, 249-51, 498, 676-7, 683-5; dis- 
cipline, i 29, 30, 35-6, 41, 257, 576-8, 
7OO-I, 703, ii 245, 248, 251-2, 491; 
conditions of admission, i 23, 418-9, 
700, ii 243-4. 

Development of native leadership, i 24-5, 
34-40, 298, 306, 381-92, 423-4, ii 272, 
275-6, 511-2, 758; training of native 
pastors, 125-6, 244-8, 297-8, 427-9, 692-4, 
1i 8, 369-70, 448-9, 494, 499, 579 ; training 
of native workers, 1 24-6, 244-8, 296-8, 
307, 384, 425-6, ii 8, 139-40, 499. 

Movements towards unity, i 170-2, 207, 
216-25, 303-4, 381-02, li 7, 10, 20, 36-7, 
284-5, 289, 509-10, 516-9, 638. See also 
Co-operation, various mission fields. 

Committee on, i 68—9. 

INDIGENOUS CHRISTIANITY, ii 722-32. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Contributors, notes on, i 140-1, 319-20, 
522-3, 714-5, li 179-80, 353-5, 567-8, 773-4. 

Co-operation and Unity, general principles 
of, i 70-6, ii r19-21; in India, i 103-6, 
170-I, 202-25, 409-11, ii 33, 269-90, 346-7, 
711-2, 718-21; in China, i 137-9, 294-311, 
358, 598-9, ii 21-2, 501-19 ;_ in Japan, i 92, 
354-5, ii 6-10, 143, 674-89, 751-64; in 
Chosen, i 415, ii 13-4; in Persia, ii 44~-5; in 
Egypt, ii 50-1; in Congo, ii 54; in South 
Africa, i 573-4, 584, ii 56-8; in Madagascar, 
ii 61. 

Co-operation in evangelistic work, i 297, 
301-3, 354-5, li 6-7, 514-5, 762; in educa- 
tion, i 104-5, 137-9, 215, 301-2, 307, 411, 
598-0, ii 8-10, 13-4, 21-2, 33, 514, 760-2; 
in medical work, ii 21, 322, 327, 5143; in 
Christian literature, ii 7, 280, 284, 515, 696- 
701, 711-2, 718-21, 759-60; in missionary 
training, i 215, 365, li 24, 50-1, 65-7, 515; 
between Church and mission, li 194-5, 
674-89; between Roman Catholic and 
Protestant missions, ii 782-4; between 
men and women, i 105-6, 674-87, ii 71-2, 
156; at the home base, i 226-7, 482-3, 
ii 81-2, 385-6. 

Ecclesiastical union, i 170-1, 202-25, 277-8, 
584, ii 20, 516-7, 752. 
Copts, see Egypt. 


Denmark, ii 67. 
Dutch East Indies, i 227,452-73, 526-34, ii 26-7. 


Education— 

In India, i 98-107, 393-411, 511-21, 558-9, 
747-8, ii 30-4, 279-80, 430-41, 549-53, 
608-9 ; in China, i 125-39, 301-2, 307, 356-8, 
534-8, 556-7, 587-600, ii 20-2, 514; in Japan, 
i 86-7, 92-5, 353-4, 590, 593-4, 657-8, ii 
7-10, 291-304, 760-2; in Chosen, 1 430-2, 
li 13-4; in Java, ii 26-7 ; in Persia, ii 43-4; 
in Turkey, ii 43, 643-4; in Egypt, i 498-510, 
ii 50, 479-80; in South Africa, i 578-9, 
ii 57-8. 

University, i 133-4, 138-9, 244-5, 30I-2, 
397, 353-4, 399, 403-4, 499-10,597-9, ii 8-10, 
21-2, 32, 57-8, 760-2; college, middle and 
high-school, i 432, 504-8, 511-21, 587-600, 
ii 8, 22, 31-2, 43, 57-8, 435-7, 760-2; ele- 
mentary, i 402, 432, 500-4, 520, 558-9, 592, 


Colour Question, see Race Problem. 

Comity, see Co-operation. 

Confucianism, ii 573-4, 625-35; book review, 
i 716-23. 

Congo, ii 53-4; book reviews, i 342-4, ii 
382-5, 797-800. ty 

Constructive Quarterly, ii 371-2. 

Continuation Committee (World Missionary 
Conference), THE CONTINUATION COMMITTEE, 
i 62-78; MEETING OF THE CONTINUATION 
COMMITTEE OF THE WORLD MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE, ii 118-25; conferences of, in 
India, ii 269-90, in China, ii 501-19, in 
Japan, ii 751-64. 








ii 8,13, 21, 30-1, 433-5, 499; primitive people, 
ii 574-7; industrial, i 408-9, 432, 508, 
704-13, ii 165-78, 342-52, 440, 499 ; women’s, 
1 26-7, 92-3, 98-107, 340-1, 357-8, 408, 430, 
502, il 8-9, 33-4, 43-4, 291-304, 438, 549-53, 
608-9, 760-2; training of teachers, i 25-7, 
244-8, 510, 519-20, ii 30-3, 50, 340-I, 
437-8, 448, 499; attitude of Governments 
towards Christian, i 27, 33, 93, 353, 393-411, 
431, 498-510, 556-7, 578-9, 590-5, li 4, 
20-I, 31-3, 50, 439-41, 479-80, 499; 
secularization of, i 401, 578-9, 593-5, 
657-8, ii 57, 419, 421. 


Egypt, Survey of 1912, ii 50-1; PROBLEMS 
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oF EDUCATION IN EGYPT, i 498-510, ii 736-7; 
book reviews, ii 595-8, 810-1. See also 
Mohammedanism. 

Ethiopianism, i 582. 

Evangelistic work, its importance as distinct 
from institutional, ii 571-3; methods of, 
i 173-5, 301, 354-5, 361, it 130, 239-43, 
329-41, 520-41. See also Church in the 
mission field, Mohammedanism, Survey 
and Occupation. 

Every Member Canvass, i 483-5. 


Federation, see Church in the mission field, 
Co-operation. 

Fiji Islands, ii 63. 

Finance, STUDY OF THE FINANCIAL ASPECTS 
OF THE HOME BASE, i 258-69 ; TEN YEARS’ 
MISSIONARY FINANCE, 1 488-97. See also 
Church in the mission field. 

Formosa, i 738—9. 

France, Survey of 1912, ii 69, women’s move- 
ment in, ii 154-5, 161; France and Islam, 
i 527, li 360-1 ; French mission in Basuto- 
land, i 741-2, ii 486-500 ; Frangois Coillard, 
ii 789-94 ; 1 720-3. 

French West Africa, Islam in, i 632-3. 


Germany, Survey of 1912, ii 66-7, 70, 75-6; 
work of German missions, i 20-43, 346-8, il 
165-73, 196-7; methods of language training 
in, i 114, ii 255-68; missions in German uni- 
versities, i 177, ii 67, 366-7; research in 
African languages in, i 312-8; research 
in Chinese religions in, i 720-3; Germany 
and Islam, i 527-34. See also Missionaries, 
preparation of. 

Governments and missions, i 227, 294-5, 
326-7, 352-3, 361-3, 381, 391, 429, 431, 
453, 475, 552-5, 584-5, ii 12-3; Com- 
mittee on, i 69-70 ; MISSIONS AND GOVERN- 
MENTS, A PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OF 
PRINCIPLES BY THE COMMITTEE, ii 563-6. 
See also Education. 

Great Britain and twice i 488-97, ii 65-6, 
68-70, 72-5, 735 

Greek Orthodox ce. ii 126-47. 


Hinduism, book reviews, i 723-6, ii 584-8, 
609-10, 

Holland, ii 364-5; PREPARATION OF MISSION- 
ARIES IN HOLLAND, i 226-39. See also 
Dutch East Indies. 

Home Base, BROADENING THE HoME Base, 
i 474-87; leadership at, ii 775-6. See also 
North America, Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Finance, 
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ii 114-7, 315-7. 
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